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To  Monsieur  le  Marquis  de  Pastoret,  Member  of  the 

ACADEMIE  DES  BeAUX-AkTS. 


When  we  think  of  the  enormous  number  of  volumes  that 
have  been  published  on  the  question  as  to  where  Hannibal 
crossed  the  Alps,  without  our  being  able  to  decide  to-day 
whether  it  was  (according  to  Whittaker  and  Rivaz)  by  Lyon, 
Geneva,  the  Great  Saint-Bernard,  and  the  valley  of  Aosta ; 
or  (according  to  Letronne,  Follard,  Saint-Simon,  and  Fortia 
d'Urbano)  by  the  Isere,  Grenoble,  Saint-Bonnet,  Monte  Gen- 
evra,  Fenestrella,  and  the  Susa  passage;  or  (according  to 
Larauza)  by  the  Mont  Cenis  and  the  Susa ;  or  (according  to 
Strabo,  Polybius,  and  I/ucanus)  by  the  Rhone,  Vienne,  Yenne, 
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To  Monsieur  le  Marquis  de  Pastoret,  Member  of  the 
AcADEMiE  des  Beaux-Arts. 

When  we  think  of  the  enormous  number  of  volumes  that 
have  been  published  on  the  question  as  to  where  Hannibal 
crossed  the  Alps,  without  our  being  able  to  decide  to-day 
whether  it  was  (according  to  Whittaker  and  Rivaz)  by  Lyon, 
Geneva,  the  Great  Saint-Bernard,  and  the  valley  of  Aosta ; 
or  (according  to  Letronne,  Follard,  Saint-Simon,  and  Fortia 
d'Urbano)  by  the  Isere,  Grenoble,  Saint-Bonnet,  Monte  Gen- 
evra,  Fenestrella,  and  the  Susa  passage ;  or  (according  to 
Larauza)  by  the  Mont  Cenis  and  the  Susa ;  or  (according  to 
Strabo,  Polybius,  and  Lmcanus)  by  the  Rhone,  Vienne,  Yenne, 
and  the  Dent  du  Chat;  or  (according  to  some  intelligent 
minds)  by  Genoa,  La  Bochetta,  and  La  Scrivia,  —  an  opinion 
which  I  share  and  which  Napoleon  adopted,  —  not  to  speak 
of  the  verjuice  with  which  the  Alpine  rocks  have  been  be- 
spattered by  various  other  learned  men,  —  is  it  surprising, 
Monsieur  le  marquis,  to  see  modern  history  so  bemuddled 
that  many  important  points  are  still  obscure,  and  the 
most  odious  calumnies  still  rest  on  names  that  ought  to  be 
respected  ? 

And  let  me  remark,  in  passing,  that  Hannibal's  crossing 
has  been  made  almost  problematical  by  these  very  elucida- 
tions. For  instance,  Pere  Menestrier  thinks  that  the  Scoras 
mentioned  by  Polybius  is  the  Sadne ;  Letronne,  Larauza  and 
Schweighauser  think  it  the  Isere ;  Cochard,  a  learned  Lyon- 
nais,  calls  it  the  Drfime,  and  for  aU  who  have  eyes  to  see 
there  are  between  Scoras  and  Scrivia  great  geographical  and 
lingiiistical  resemblances,  —  to  say  nothing  of  the  probability, 
amounting  almost  to  certainty,  that  the  Carthaginian  fleet 
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was  moored  in  the  Gulf  of  Spezzia  or  the  roadstead  of 
Genoa.  1  could  understand  these  patient  researches  if  there 
were  any  dpubt  as  to  the  battle  of  Canna ;  but  inasmuch  as 
the  results  of  that  battle  are  known,  why  blacken  paper  with 
all  these  suppositions  (which  are,  as  it  were,  the  arabesques 
of  hypothesis)  while  the  history  most  important  to  the  present 
day,  that  of  the  Reformation,  is  full  of  such  obscurities  that 
we  are  ignorant  of  the  real  name  of  the  man  who  navigated 
a  vessel  by  steam  to  Barcelona  at  the  period  when  Luther 
and  Calvin  were  inaugurating  the  insurrection  of  thougVit.i 

You  and  I  hold,  I  think,  the  same  opinion,  after  having 
made,  each  in  his  own  way,  close  researches  as  to  the  grand 
and  splendid  figure  of  Catherine  de'  Medici.  Consequently, 
I  have  thought  that  my  historical  stildies  upon  that  queen 
might  properly  be  dedicated  to  an  author  who  has  written 
so  much  on  the  history  of  the  Reformation ;  while  at  the 
same  time  I  offer  to  the  character  and  fidelity  of  a  monarch- 
ical writer  a  public  homage  which  may,  perhaps,  be  valuable 
on  account  of  its  rarity. 

1  The  name  of  the  man  who  tried  this  experiment  at  Barcelona 
should  be  given  as  Salomon  de  Caux,  not  Cans.  That  great  man 
has  always  been  unfortunate;  even  after  his  death  his  name  is 
mangled.  Salomon,  whose  portrait  taken  at  the  age  of  forty-six 
was  discovered  by  the  author  of  the  "  Comedy  of  Human  Life  "  at 
Heidelberg,  was  born  at  Caux  in  Normandy.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  book  entitled  "  The  Causes  of  moving  Forces,''  in  which  he 
gave  the  theory  of  the  expansion  and  condensation  of  steam.  He 
died  in  1635. 
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CATHERINE    DE'    MEDICI. 


INTEODUCTION. 

Theee  is  a  general  cry  of  paradox  when  scholars, 
struck  by  some  historical  error,  attempt  to  correct  it ; 
but,  for  whoever  studies  modern  history  to  its  depths, 
it  is  plain  that  historians  are  privileged  liars,  who  lend 
their  pen  to  popular  beliefs  precisely  as  the  newspapers 
of  the  day,  or  most  of  them,  express  the  opinions  of 
their  readers. 

Historical  independence  has  shown  itself  much  less 
among  lay  writers  than  among  those  of  the  Church. 
It  is  from  the  Benedictines,  one  of  the  glories  of 
France,  that  the  purest  light  has  come  to  us  in  the  mat- 
ter of  history,  — so  long,  of  course,  as  the  interests  of 
the  order  were  not  involved.  About  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  great  and  learned  controversialists, 
struck  by  the  necessitj'  of  correcting  popular  errors 
endorsed  by  historians,  made  and  published  to  the 
world  very  remarkable  works.  Thus  Monsieur  de 
Launoy,  nicknamed  the  "  Expeller  of  Saints,"  made 
cruel  war  upon  the  saints  surreptitiouslj'  smuggled  into 
the  Church.  Thus  the  emulators  of  the  Benedictines, 
the  members  (too  little  recognized)  of  the  Academic 
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des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-lettres,  began  on  manj'  ob- 
scure historical  points  a  series  of  monographs,  which  are 
admirable  for  patience,  erudition,  and  logical  consis- 
tencj-.  Thus  Voltaire,  for  a  mistaken  purpose  and  with 
ill-judged  passion,  frequently  cast  the  light  of  his 
mind  on  historical  prejudices.  Diderot  undertook  in 
this  direction  a  book  (much  too  long)  on  the  era  of 
imperial  Rome.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  French 
Revolution,  criticism  applied  to  historj'  might  then 
have  prepared  the  elements  of  a  good  and  true  historj' 
of  France,  the  proofs  for  which  had  long  been  gathered 
hy  the  Benedictines.  Louis  XVI.,  a  just  mind,  himself 
translated  the  English  work  in  which  Walpole  endeav- 
ored to  explain  Richard  III.,  —  a  work  much  talked  of 
in  the  last  century. 

Why  do  personages  so  celebrated  as  kings  and 
queens,  so  important  as  the  generals  of  armies,  be- 
come objects  of  horror  or  derision?  Half  the  world 
hesitates  between  the  famous  song  on  Marlborough  and 
the  historj'  of  England,  and  it  also  hesitates  between 
historj-  and  popular  tradition  as  to  Charles  IX.  At  all 
epochs  when  great  struggles  take  place  between  the 
masses  and  authoritj',  the  populace  creates  for  itself  an 
ogre-esque  personage — if  it  is  allowable  to  coin  a  word 
to  convej'  a  just  idea.  Thus,  to  take  an  example  in 
our  own  time,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  "Memorial  of 
Saint  Helena,"  and  the  controversies  between  the 
Royalists  and  the  Bonapartists,  there  was  every  prob- 
ability that  the  character  of  Napoleon  would  have  been 
misunderstood.  A  few  more  Abbe  de  Pradts,  a  few 
more  newspaper  articles,  and  from  being  an  emperor, 
Napoleon  would  have  turned  into  an  ogre. 
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How  does  error  propagate  itself?  The  m3ster3-  is 
accomplished  under  our  very  eyes  without  our  perceiv- 
ing it.  No  one  suspects  how  much  solidity  the  art  of 
printing  has  given  both  to  the  envy  which  pursues  great- 
ness, and  to  the  popular  ridicule  which  fastens  a  con- 
trary sense  on  a  grand  historical  act.  Thus,  the  name 
of  the  Prince  de  Polignac  is  given  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  France  to  all  bad  horses  that  require 
whipping ;  and  who  knows  how  that  will  affect  the  opin- 
ion of  the  future  as  to  the  coup  d'JEtat  of  the  Prince  de 
Polignac  himself?  In  consequence  of  a  whim  of  Shake- 
speare —  or  perhaps  it  may  have  been  a  revenge,  like  that 
of  Beaumarchais  on  Bergasse  (Bergearss)  — Falstaff  is, 
in  England,  a  type  of  the  ridiculous  ;  his  very  name 
provokes  laughter  ;  he  is  the  king  of  clowns.  Now,  in- 
stead of  being  enormously  pot-bellied,  absurdly  amorous, 
vain,  drunken,  old,  and  corrupted,  Falstaff  was  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  men  of  his  time,  a  Knight  of  the 
Garter,  holding  a  high  command  in  the  army.  At  the 
accession  of  Henry  V".  Sir  John  Falstaff  was  only  thirty- 
four  years  old.  This  general,  who  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  and  there  took  prisoner 
the  Due  d'AlenQon,  captured,  in  1420,  the  town  of 
Montereau,  which  was  vigorously  defended.  Moreover, 
under  Henry  VI.  he  defeated  ten  thousand  French 
troops  with  fifteen  hundred  weary  and  famished  men. 

So  much  for  war.  Now  let  us  pass  to  literature,  and 
see  our  own  Eabelais,  a  sober  man  who  drank  nothing 
but  water,  but  is  held  to  be,  nevertheless,  an  extrava- 
gant lover  of  good  cheer,  and  a  resolute  drinker.  A 
thousand  ridiculous  stories  are  told  about  the  author  of 
one  of  the  finest  books  in  French  literature,  —  "  Panta- 
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gruel."  Aretino,  the  friend  of  Titian,  and  the  Voltaire 
of  his  century,  has,  in  our  day,  a  reputation  the  exact 
opposite  of  his  works  and  of  his  character  ;  a  reputation 
which  he  owes  to  a  grossness  of  wit  in  keeping  with  the 
writings  of  his  age,  when  broad  farce  was  held  in  honor, 
and  queens  and  cardinals  wrote  tales  which  would  be 
called,  in  these  days,  licentious.  One  might  go  on  mul- 
tiplying such  instances  indeflnitelj'. 

In  France,  and  that,  too,  during  the'  most  serious 
epoch  of  modern  history,  no  woman,  unless  it  be  Brune- 
haut  or  Fredegonde,  has  suffered  from  popular  error  so 
much  as  Catherine  de'  Medici ;  whereas  Marie  de'  Me- 
dici, all  of  whose  actions  were  prejudicial  to  France, 
has  escaped  the  shame  which  ought  to  cover  her  name. 
Marie  de'  Medici  wasted  the  wealth  amassed  hy  Henry 
IV".  ;  she  never  purged  herself  of  the  charge  of  having 
known  of  the  king's  assassination  ;  her  intimate  was 
d'Epernon,  who  did  not  ward  off  Ravaillac's  blow,  and 
who  was  proved  to  have  known  the  murderer  personally 
for  a  long  time.  Marie's  conduct  was  such  that  she  forced 
her  son  to  banish  her  from  France,  where  she  was  en- 
couraging her  other  son,  Gaston,  to  rebel ;  and  the  vic- 
tory Richelieu  at  last  won  over  her  (on  the  Day  of  the 
Dupes)  was  due  solely  to  the  discoverj'^  the  cardinal 
made,  and  imparted  to  Louis  XIII.,  of  secret  documents 
relating  to  the  death  of  Henri  IV. 

Catherine  de'  Medici,  on  the  contrary,  saved  the  crown 
of  France ;  she  maintained  the  roj-al  authority  in  the 
midst  of  circumstances  under  which  more  than  one 
great  prince  would  have  succumbed.  Having  to  make 
head  against  factions  and  ambitions  like  those  of  the 
Guises  and  the  house  of  Bourbon,  against  men  such  as 
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the  two  Cardinals  of  Lorraine,  the  two  Balafres,  and 
the  two  Cond^s,  against  the  queen  Jeanne  d'Albret, 
Henri  IV.,  the  Conn^table  de  Montraorenc3-,  Calvin,  the 
three  Colignys,  Thdodore  de  Beze,  she  needed  to  pos- 
sess and  to  display  the  rare  qualities  and  precious  gifts 
of  a  statesman  under  the  mocking  fire  of  the  Calvinist 
press. 

Those  facts  are  incontestable.  Therefore,  to  whoso- 
ever burrows  into  the  history  of  the  sixteenth  centur}' 
in  France,  the  figure  of  Catherine  de'  Medici  will  seem 
like  that  of  a  great  king.  When  calumny  is  once  dissi- 
pated by  facts,  recovered  with  difficulty  from  among  the 
contradictions  of  pamphlets  and  false  anecdotes,  all  ex- 
plains itself  to  the  fame  of  this  extraordinar}'  woman, 
who  had  none  of  the  weaknesses  of  her  sex,  who  lived 
chaste  amid  the  license  of  the  most  dissolute  court  in 
Europe,  and  who,  in  spite  of  her  lack  of  money,  erected 
noble  public  buildings,  as  if  to  repair  the  loss  caused 
by  the  iconoclasms  of  the  Calvinists,  who  did  as  much 
harm  to  art  as  to  the  body  politic.  Hemmed  in  between 
the  Guises  who  claimed  to  be  the  heirs  of  Charlemagne 
and  the  factious  j-ounger  branch  who  sought  to  screen 
the  treachery  of  the  Connetable  de  Bourbon  behind  the 
throne,  Catherine,  forced  to  combat  heresy  which  was 
seeking  to  annihilate  the  monarchy,  without  friends, 
aware  of  treachery  among  the  leaders  of  the  Catholic 
party,  foreseeing  a  republic  in  the  Calvinist  part}', 
Catherine  employed  the  most  dangerous  but  the  surest 
weapon  of  public  policj', —  craft.  She  resolved  to  trick 
and  so  defeat,  successively,  the  Guises  who  were  seek- 
ing the  ruin  of  the  house  of  Valois,  the  Bourbons  who 
sought  the  crown,  and  the  Reformers  (the  Radicals  of 
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those  days)  who  drearaed  of  an  impossible  republic  — 
like  those  of  our  time  ;  who  have,  howe^'cr,  nothing  to 
reform.  Consequentlj',  so  long  as  she  lived,  the  Valois 
kept  the  throne  of  France.  The  great  historian  of  that 
time,  de  Thou,  knew  well  the  value  of  this  woman 
when,  on  hearing  of  her  death,  he  exclaimed  :  "  It  is 
not  a  woman,  it  is  monarchy  itself  that  has  died!" 

Catherine  had,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  sense  of 
roj-alty,  and  she  defended  it  with  admirable  courage 
and  persistencj'.  The  reproaches  which  Calvinist 
writers  have  cast  upon  her  are  to  her  glorj' ;  she  in- 
curred them  by  reason  onh'  of  her  triumphs.  Could 
she,  placed  as  she  was,  triumph  otherwise  than  by 
craft?     The  whole  question  lies  there. 

As  for  violence,  that  means  is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
puted questions  of  public  policy' ;  in  our  time  it  has  been 
answered  on  the  Place  Louis  XV".,  where  they  have  now 
set  up  an  Egj'ptian  stone,  as  if  to  obliterate  regicide 
and  oifer  a  symbol  of  the  system  of  materialistic  policj- 
which  governs  us  ;  it  was  answered  at  the  Carmes  and 
at  the  Abbaye  ;  answered  on  the  steps  of  Saint-Roch  ; 
answered  once  more  by  the  people  against  the  king 
before  the  Louvre  in  1830,  as  it  has  since  been 
answered  bj'  Lafayette's  best  of  all  possible  republics 
against  the  republican  insurrection  at  Saint-Merri  and 
the  rue  Transnonnain.  All  power,  legitimate  or  ille- 
gitimate, must  defend  itself  when  attacked ;  but  the 
strange  thing  is  that  where  the  people  are  held  heroic 
in  their  victory  over  the  nobilit}-,  power  is  called  mur- 
derous in  its  duel  with  the  people.  If  it  succumbs 
after  its  appeal  to  force,  power  is  then  called  imbecile. 
The  present  government  is  attempting  to  save  itself  by 
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two  laws  from  the  same  evil  Charles  X.  tried  to  es- 
cape by  two  ordinances;  is  it  not  a  bitter  derision? 
Is  craft  permissible  in  the  hands  of  power  against 
craft?  may  it  kill  those  who  seek  to  kill  it?  The 
massacres  of  the  Eevolution  have  replied  to  the  mas- 
sacres of  Saint-Bartholomew.  The  people,  become  king, 
have  done  against  the  king  and  the  nobility  what  the 
king  and  the  nobility  did  against  the  insurgents  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Therefore  the  popular  historians, 
who  know  very  well  that  in  a  like  case  the  people  will 
do  the  same  thing  over  again ,  have  no  excuse  for  blam- 
ing Catherine  de'  Medici  and  Charles  IX. 

"All  power,"  said  Casimir  Perier,  on  learning  what 
power  ought  to  be,  "  is  a  permanent  conspiracy."  We 
admire  the  anti-social  maxims  put  forth  by  daring 
writers  ;  why,  then,  this  disapproval  which,  in  France, 
attaches  to  all  social  truths  when  boldly  proclaimed? 
This  question  will  explain,  in  itself  alone,  historical 
errors.  Applj'  the  answer  to  the  destructive  doctrines 
which  flatter  popular  passions,  and  to  the  conservative 
doctrines  which  repress  the  mad  efforts  of  the  people, 
and  j'ou  will  find  the  reason  of  the  unpopularity  and 
also  the  popularitj'  of  certain  personages.  Laubarde- 
mont  and  Laffemas  were,  like  some  men  of  to-day, 
devoted  to  the  defence  of  power  in  which  they  believed. 
Soldiers  or  judges,  thej'  all  obeyed  roj'alty.  In  these 
days  d'Orthfez  would  be  dismissed  for  having  misunder- 
stood the  orders  of  the  ministrj',  but  Charles  X.  left 
him  governor  of  a  province.  The  power  of  the  man}- 
is  accountable  to  no  one  ;  the  pow^r  of  one  is  compelled 
to  render  account  to  its  subjects,  to  the  great  as  well  as 
to  the  small. 
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Catherine,  like  Philip  the  Second  and  the  Duke  of 
Alba,  like  the  Guises  and  Cardinal  Granvelle,  saw 
plainly  the  future  that  the  Reformation  was  bringing 
upon  Europe.  She  and  they  saw  monarchies,  religion, 
authority  shaken.  Catherine  wrote,  from  the  cabinet  of 
the  kings  of  France,  a  sentence  of  death  to  that  spirit  of 
inquiry  which  then  began  to  threaten  modern  societj- ; 
a  sentence  which  Louis  XIV.  ended  by  executing.  The 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was  an  unfortunate 
measure  only  so  far  as  it  qaused  the  irritation  of  all 
Europe  against  Louis  XIV".  At  another  period  England, 
Holland,  and  the  Holj'  Roman  Empire  would  not  have 
welcomed  banished  Frenchmen  and  encouraged  revolt 
in  France. 

Why  refuse,  in  these  d^ys,  to  the  majestic  adversary 
of  the  most  barren  of  heresies  the  grandeur  she  derived 
from  the  struggle  itself?  Calvinists  have  written  much 
against  the  "  craftiness  "  of  Charles  IX. ;  but  travel 
through  France,  see  the  ruins  of  noble  churches,  esti- 
mate the  fearful  wounds  given  by  the  religionists  to  the 
social  bodj-,  learn  what  vengeance  they  inflicted,  and 
you  will  ask  yourself,  as  you  deplore  the  evils  of  indi- 
vidualism (the  disease  of  our  present  France,  the  germ 
of  which  was  in  the  questions  of  libertj'  of  conscience 
then  agitated),  —  30U  will  ask  yourself,  I  saj',  on  which 
side  were  the  executioners.  There  are,  unfortunately, 
as  Catherine  herself  saj's  in  the  third  division  of  this 
.Study  of  her  career,  "  in  all  ages  hj-pocritical  writers 
always  ready  to  weep  over  the  fate  of  two  hundred 
scoundrels  killed  necessarily."  Csesar,  who  tried  to 
move  the  senate  to  pity  the  attempt  of  Catiline,  might 
perhaps  have  got  the  better  of  Cicero  could  he  have 
had  an  Opposition  and  its  newspapers  at  his  command. 
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Another  coilsideration  explains  the  historical  and 
popular  disfavor  in  which  Catherine  is  held.  The  Oppo- 
sition in  France  has  always  been  Protestant,  because  it 
has  had  no  policy  but  that  of  negation  ;  it  inherits  the 
theories  of  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  and  Protestants  on 
the  terrible  words  "liberty,"  "tolerance,"  "  progress," 
and  "  philosophy."  Two  centuries  have  been  emploj'ed 
hy  the  opponents  of  power  in  establishing  the  doubtful 
doctrine  of  the  libre  arbitre,  —  liberty  of  will.  Two 
other  centuries  were  employed  in  developing  the  first 
corollary  of  liberty  of  will,  namelj',  liberty  of  conscience. 
Our  century  is  endeavoring  to  establish  the  second, 
namely,  political  liberty. 

Placed  between  the  ground  already  lost  and  the 
ground  still  to  be  defended,  Catherine  and  the  Church 
proclaimed  the  salutar}-  principle  of  modern  societies, 
una  fides ^  unus  dominus,  using  their  power  of  life  and 
death  upon  the  innovators.  Though  Catherine  was 
vanquished,  succeeding  centuries  have  proved  her  justi- 
fication. The  product  of  liberty  of  will,  religious 
libertj',  and  political  liberty  (not,  observe  this,  to  be 
confounded  with  civil  libert}')  is  the  France  of  to-day. 
What  is  the  France  of  1840?  A  country  occupied 
exclusively  with  material  interests,  —  without  patriotism, 
without  conscience  ;  where  power  has  no  vigor  ;  where 
election,  the  fruit  of  liberty  of  will  and  political  liberty, 
lifts  to  the  surface  none  but  commonplace  men  ;  where 
brute  force  has  now  become  a  necessity  against  popu- 
lar violence ;  where  discussion,  spreading  into  everj-- 
thing,  stifles  the  action  of  legislative  bodies ;  where 
mone}^  rules  all  questions  ;  where  individualism  —  the 
dreadful  product  of  the  division  of  propert}'  ad  infini 
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turn — will  suppress  the  familj-  and  devour  all,  eyen 
the  nation,  which  egoism  will  some  day  deliver  over  to 
invasion.  Men  will  say,  "Why  not  the  Czar?"  just 
as  they  said,  "Why  not  the  Due  d'Orleans?  We 
don't  cling  to  many  things  even  now  ;  but  fifty  j-ears 
hence  we  shall  cling  to  nothing. 

Thus,  according  to  Catherine  de'  Medici  and  accord- 
ing to  all  those  who  believe  in  a  well-ordered  societ)', 
in  social  man,  the  subject  cannot  have  libert}'  of  will, 
ought  not  to  teach  the  dogma  of  libert3'  of  conscience, 
or  demand  political  liberty.  But,  as  no  society  can 
exist  without  guarantees  granted  to  the  subject  against 
the  sovereign,  there  results  for  the  subject  liberties 
subject  to  restriction.  Libert}-,  no;  liberties,  j-es, — ■ 
precise  and  well-defined  liberties.  That  is  in  harmonj^ 
with  the  nature  of  things. 

It  is,  assuredly,  beyond  the  reach  of  human  power  to 
prevent  the  liberty  of  thought ;  and  no  sovereign  can 
interfere  with  money.  The  great  statesmen  who  were 
vanquished  in  the  long  struggle  (it  lasted  five  centuries) 
recognized  the  right  of  subjects  to  great  liberties ;  but 
they  did  not  admit  their  right  to  publish  anti-social 
thoughts,  nor  did  they  admit  the  indefinite  liberty  of  the 
subject.  To  them  the  words  "  subject"  and  "  liberty  " 
were  terms  that  contradicted  each  other ;  just  as  the 
theory  of  citizens  being  all  equal  constitutes  an  absurd- 
ity which  nature  contradicts  at  everj-  moment.  To 
recognize  the  necessity  of  a  religion,  the  necessitj-  of 
authority,  and  then  to  leave  to  subjects  the  right  to 
deny  rehgion,  attack  its  worship,  oppose  the  exercise 
of  power  by  public  expression  communicable  and  com- 
municated by  thought,  was  an  impossibility  which  the 
Catholics  of  the  sixteenth  century  would  not  hear  of. 
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Alas  !  the  victory  of  Calvinism  will  cost  France  more 
in  the  future  than  it  has  yet  cost  her ;  for  religious  sects 
and  humanitarian,  equality-levelling  politics  are,  to-day, 
the  tail  of  Calvinism  ;  and,  judging  by  the  mistakes  of 
the  present  power,  its  contempt  for  intellect,  its  love 
for  material  interests,  in  which  it  seeks  the  basis  of  its 
support  (though  material  interests  are  the  most  treach- 
erous of  all  supports),  we  maj'  predict  that  unless  some 
providence  intervenes,  the  genius  of  destruction  will 
again  carry  the  day  over  the  genius  of  preservation. 
The  assailants,  who  have  nothing  to  lose  and  all  to  gain, 
understand  each  other  thoroughly  ;  whereas  their  rich 
adversaries  will  not  make  any  sacrifice  either  of  money 
or  self-love  to  draw  to  themselves  supporters. 

The  art  of  printing  came  in  aid  of  the  opposition 
begun  b}''  the  Vaudois  and  the  Albigenses.  As  soon  as 
human  thought,  instead  of  condensing  itself,  as  it  was- 
formerly  forced  to  do  to  remain  in  communicable  form, 
took  on  a  multitude  of  garments  and  became,  as  it 
were,  the  people  itself,  instead  of  remaining  a  sort  of 
axiomatic  divinity-,  there  were  two  multitudes  to  combat, 
—  the  multitude  of  ideas,  and  the  multitude  of  men. 
The  royal  power  succumbed  in  that  warfare,  and  we 
are  now  assisting,  in  France,  at  its  last  combination 
with  elements  which  render  its  existence  diflacult,  not 
to  saj-  impossible.  Power  is  action,  and  the  elective 
principle  is- discussion.  There  is  no  policy,  no  states- 
manship possible  where  discussion  is  permanent. 

Therefore  we  ouglit  to  recognize  the  grandeur  of  the 
woman  who  had  the  ej'es  to  see  this  future  and  fought 
it  bravely.  That  the  house  of  Bourbon  was  able  to 
succeed  to  the  house  of  Valois,  that  it  found  a  crown 
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preserved  to  it,  was  due  solely  to  Catherine  de'  Medici 
Suppose  the  second  Balafre  had  lived?  No  matter  how 
strong  the  Bearnais  was,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  could 
have  seized  the  crown,  seeing  how  dearlj-  the  Due  de 
Maj'enne  and  the  remains  of  the  Guise  party  sold  it  to 
him.  The  means  employed  by  Catherine,  who  certainly 
had  to  reproach  herself  with  the  deaths  of  Francois  II. 
and  Charles  IX.,  whose  lives  might  both  have  been 
saved  in  time,  were  never,  it  is  observable,  made  the  sub- 
ject of  accusations  by  either  the  Calvinists  or  modern 
historians.  Though  there  was  no  poisoning,  as  some 
grave  writers  have  said,  there  was  other  conduct  almost 
as  criminal ;  there  is  no  doubt  she  hindered  Pare  from 
saving  one,  and  allowed  the  other  to  accomplish  his  own 
doom  by  moral  assassination.  But  the  sudden  death 
of  Franpois  II.,  and  that  of  Charles  IX.,  were  no  injury 
to  the  Calvinists,  and  therefore  the  causes  of  these  two 
events  remained  in  their  secret  sphere,  and  were  never 
suspected  either  by  the  writers  or  the  people  of  that 
day  ;  they  were  not  divined  except  by  de  Thou,  FHopi- 
tal,  and  minds  of  that  calibre,  or  by  the  leaders  of  the 
two  parties  who  were  coveting  or  defending  the  throne, 
and  believed  such  means  necessary  to  their  end. 

Popular  songs  attacked,  strangely  enough,  Catherine's 
morals.  Every  one  knows  the  anecdote  of  the  soldier 
who  was  roasting  a  goose  in  the  courtyard  of  the  chateau 
de  Tours  during  the  conference  between  Catherine  and 
Henri  IV.,  singing,  as  he  did  so,  a  song  in  which  the 
queen  was  grossly  insulted.  Henri  IV.,  drew  his  sword 
to  go  out  and  kill  the  man  ;  but  Catherine  stopped  him 
and  contented  herself  with  calling  from  the  window  to 
her  insulter :  — 
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"  Eh  !  but  it  was  Catherine  who  gave  you  the  goose." 

Though  the  executions  at  Amboise  were  attributed  to 
Catherine,  and  though  the  Calvinists  made  her  responsi- 
ble for  all  the  inevitable  evils  of  that  struggle,  it  was 
with  her  as  it  was,  later,  with  Robespierre,  who  is  still 
waiting  to  be  justly  judged.  Catherine  was,  moreover, 
rightly  punished  for  her  preference  for  the  Due  d'Anjou, 
to  whose  interests  the  two  elder  brothers  were  sacri- 
ficed. Henri  III.,  like  all  spoilt  children,  ended  in 
becoming  absolutely  indiflFerent  to  his  mother,  and  he 
plunged  voluntarily  into  the  life  of  debauchery  which 
made  of  him  what  his  mother  had  made  of  Charles  IX., 
a  husband  without  sons,  a  king  without  heirs.  Un- 
happil}'  the  Due  d'Alengon,  Catherine's  last  male  child, 
had  alread3'  died,  a  natural  death. 

The  last  words  of  the  great  queen  were  like  a  sum- 
ming up  of  her  lifelong  policy',  which  was,  moreover,  so 
plain  in  its  common-sense  that  all  cabinets  are  seen 
under  similar  circumstances  to  put  it  in  practice. 

"  Enough  cut  off,  mj-  son,"  she  said  when  Henri  III. 
came  to  her  death-bed  to  tell  her  that  the  great  enemy 
of  the  crown  was  dead,  "  now  piece  together." 

By  which  she  meant  that  the  throne  should  at  once 
reconcile  itself  with  the  house  of  Lorraine  and  make  use 
of  it,  as  the  only  means  of  preventing  evil  results  from 
the  hatred  of  the  Guises,  —  by  holding  out  to  them  the 
hope  of  surrounding  the  king.  But  the  persistent  craft 
and  dissimulation  of  the  woman  and  the  Italian,  which 
she  had  never  failed  to  employ,  was  incompatible  with 
the  debauched  life  of  her  son.  Catherine  de'  Medici 
once  dead,  the  policy  of  the  Valois  died  also. 

Before  undertaking  to  write  the  history  of  the  man- 
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But  neither  of  the  two  branches  —  the  branch  Cosmo 
and  the  branch  Lorenzo  —  reigned  through  their  direct 
and  legitimate  lines  until  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  the  grand-dukes  of  Tuscany  b6gan  to 
succeed  each  other  peacefully.  Alessandro  de'  Medici, 
he  to  whom  the  title  of  Duke  della  citta  di  Penna  was 
given,  was  the  son  of  the  Duke  d'Urbino,  Catherine's 
father,  by  a  Moorish  slave.  For  this  reason  Lorenzino 
claimed  a  double  right  to  kill  Alessandro,  — ^  as  a 
usurper  in  his  house,  as  well  as  an  oppressor  of  the 
city.  Some  historians  believe  that  Alessandro  was 
the  son  of  Clement  VII.  The  fact  that  led  to  the 
recognition  of  this  bastard  as  chief  of  the  republic 
and  head  of  the  house  of  the  Medici  was  his  mar- 
riage with  Margaret  of  Austria,  natural  daughter  of 
Charles  V. 

Francesco  de'  Medici,  husband  of  Bianca  Capello, 
accepted  as  his  son  a  child  of  poor  parents  bought  by 
the  celebrated  Venetian ;  and,  strange  to  say,  Ferdi- 
nando,  on  succeeding  Francesco,  maintained  the  sub- 
stituted child  in  all  his  rights.  That  child,  called 
Antonio  de'  Medici,  was  considered  during  four  reigns 
as  belonging  to  the  family;  he  won  the  affection  of 
everybody,  rendered  important  services  to  the  family, 
and  died  universallj^  regretted. 

Nearly  all  the  first  Medici  had  natural  children,  whose 
careers  were  invariably  brilliant.  For  instance,  the 
Cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici,  afterwards  pope  under  the 
name  of  Clement  VII.,  was  the  illegitimate  son  of 
Giuliano  I.  Cardinal  Ippolito  de'  Medici  was  also  a 
bastard,  and  came  very  near  being  pope  and  the  head 
of  the  family. 
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Lorenzo  II.,  the  father  of  Catherine,  married  in  1518, 
for  his  second  wife,  Madeleine  de  la  Tour  de  Boulogne, 
in  Auvergne,  and  died  April  25,  1519,  a  few  days  after 
his  wife,  who  died  in  giving  birth  to  Catherine.  Cathe- 
rine was  therefore  orphaned  of  father  and  mother  as 
soon  as  she  drew  breath.  Hence  the  strange  adven- 
tures of  her  childhood,  mixed  up  as  they  were  with  the 
blood}'  efforts  of  the  Florentines,  then  seeking  to  recover 
their  libertj^  from  the  Medici.  The  latter,  desirous  of 
continuing  to  reign  in  Florence,  behaved  with  such  cir- 
cumspection that  Lorenzo,  Catherine's  father,  had  taken 
the  name  of  Duke  d'Urbino. 

At  Lorenzo's  death,  the  head  of  the  house  of  the 
Medici  was  Pope  Leo  X.,  who  sent  the  illegitimate  son 
of  Giuliano,  Giulio  de'  Medici,  then  cardinal,  to  govern 
Florence.  Leo  X.  was  great-uncle  to  Catherine,  and 
this  Cardinal  Giulio,  afterward  Clement  VII.,  was  her 
uncle  by  the  left  hand. 

It  was  during  the  siege  of  Florence,  undertaken  by 
the  Medici  to  force  their  return  there,  that  the  Repub- 
lican part}',  not  content  with  having  shut  Catherine, 
tiien  nine  }'ears  old,  into  a  convent,  after  robbing  her 
of  all  her  property,  actuall}'  proposed,  on  the  suggestion 
of  one  named  Batista  Cei,  to  expose  her  between  two 
battlements  on  the  walls  to  the  artillery  of  the  Medici. 
Bernardo  Castiglione  went  further  in  a  council  held  to 
determine  how  matters  should  be  ended :  he  was  of 
opinion  that,  so  far  from  returning  her.  to  the  pope  as 
the  latter  requested,  she  ought  to  be  given  to  the  sol- 
diers for  dishonor.  This  will  show  how  all  popular 
revolutions  resemble  each  other.  Catherine's  subse- 
quent policy,  which  upheld  so  firmly  the  royal  power 
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may  well  have  been  instigated  in  part  hy  such  scenes, 
of  which  an  Italian  girl  of  nine  jears  of  age  was 
assuredly  not   ignorant. 

The  rise  of  Alessandro  de'  Medici,  to  which  the 
bastard  Pope  Clement  VII.  powerfully  contributed,  was 
no  doubt  chiefly  caused  bj'  the  affection  of  Charles  V. 
for  his  famous  illegitimate  daughter  Margaret.  Thus 
pope  and  emperor  were  pi'ompted  by  the  same  senti- 
ment. At  this  epoch  Venice  had  the  commerce  of  the 
world ;  Eome  had  its  moral  government ;  Italy  still 
reigned  supreme  through  the  poets,  the  generals,  the 
statesmen  born  to  her.  At  no  period  of  the  world's 
history-,  in  any  land,  was  there  ever  seen  so  remark- 
able, so  abundant  a  collection  of  men  of  genius.  There 
were  so  many,  in  fact,  that  even  the  lesser  princes 
were  superior  men.  Italy  was  crammed  with  talent, 
enterprise,  knowledge,  science,  poesy,  wealth,  and  gal- 
lantr}',  all  the  while  torn  by  intestinal  warfare  and 
overrun  with  conquerors  struggling  for  possession  of 
her  finest  provinces.  When  men  are  so  strong,  they 
do  not  fear  to  admit  their  weaknesses.  Hence,  no 
doubt,  this  golden  age  for  bastards.  We  must,  moi'c- 
over,  do  the  illegitimate  children  of  the  house  of  the 
Medici  the  justice  to  say  that  they  were  ardently  de- 
voted to  the  glory,  power,  and  increase  of  wealth  of 
that  famous  family.  Thus  as  soon  as  the  Duca  della 
citta  di  Penna,  son  of  the  Moorish  woman,  was  in- 
stalled as  tj'rant  of  Florence,  he  espoused  the  interest 
Pope  Clement  VII.,  and  gave  a  home  to  the  daughter 
of  Lorenzo  II.,  then  eleven  j'ears  of  age. 

When  we  study  the  march  of  events  and  that  of  men 
in  this  curious  sixteenth  century,  we  ought  never  to 
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forget  that  public  policy  had  for  its  element  a  perpetual 
craftiness,  and  a  dissimulation  which  destroyed,  in  all 
characters,  the  straightforward,  upi'ight  bearing  our 
imaginations  demand  of  eminent  personages.  In  this, 
above  all,  is  Catherine's  absolution.  It  disposes  of  the 
vulgar  and  foolish  accusations  of  treacherj'  launched 
against  her  b)-  the  writers  of  the  Reformation.  This 
was  the  great  age  of  that  statesmanship  the  code 
of  which  was  written  by  Macchiavelli  as  well  as  by 
Spinosa,  bj'  Hobbes  as  well  as  bj-  Montesquieu,  —  for 
the  dialogue  between  Sylla  and  Euerates  contains  Mon- 
tesquieu's true  thought,  which  his  connection  with  the 
Encj'Clopedists  did  not  permit  him  to  develop  otherwise 
than  as  he  did. 

These  principles  are  to-day  the  secret  law  of  all 
cabinets  in  which  plans  for  the  conquest  and  main- 
tenance of  great  power  are  laid.  In  France  we  blamed 
Napoleon  when  he  made  use  of  that  Italian  genius 
for  craft  which  was  bred  in  his  bone,  —  though  in  his 
case  it  did  not  always  succeed.  But  Charles  V., 
Catherine,  Philip  II.,  and  Pope  Julius  would  not  have 
acted  otherwise  than  as  he  did  in  the  affair  of  Spain. 
History,  in  the  days  when  Catherine  was  born,  if 
judged  from  the  point  of  view  of  honesty,  would  seem 
an  impossible  tale.  Charles  V.,  obliged  to  sustain 
Catholicism  against  the  attacks  of  Luther,  who  threat- 
ened the  Throne  in  threatening  the  Tiara,  allowed  the 
siege  of  Rome  and  held  Pope  Clement  VII.  in  prison ! 
This  same  Clement,  who  had  no  bitterer  enemy  than 
Charles  V.,  courted  him  in  order  to  make  Alessandro 
de'  Medici  ruler  of  Florence,  and  obtained  his  favorite 
daughter  for  that  bastard.     No  sooner  was  Alessandro 
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established  than  he,  conjouitlj-  witli  Clement  VII.,  eil- 
deavored  to  injure  Charles  V.  bj-  allying  himself  with 
Franqois  I.,  king  of  France,  by  means  of  Catherine 
de'  Medici ;  and  both  of  them  promised  to  assist 
Frangois  in  reconquering  Italy.  Lorenzino  de'  Medici 
made  himself  the  companion  of  Alessandro's  debauch- 
eries for  the  express  purpose  of  finding  an  opportunitj' 
to  kill  him.  Filippo  Strozzi,  one  of  the  great  minds  of 
that  day,  held  this  murder  in  such  respect  that  he 
swore  that  his  sons  should  each  marrj'  a  daughter  of 
the  mui'derer ;  and  each  son  religiously  fulfilled  his 
father's  oath  when  they  might  all  haA'e  made,  under 
Catherine's  protection,  brilliant  marriages  ;  for  one  was 
the  rival  of  Doria,  the  other  a  marshal  of  France. 
Cosmo  de'  Medici,  successor  of  Alessandro,  with  whom 
he  had  nq  relationship,  avenged  the  death  of  that  tyrant 
in  the  cruellest  manner,  with  a  persistency  lasting 
twelve  j-ears ;  during  which  time  his  hatred  continued 
keen  against  the  persons  who  had,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
given  him  the  power.  He  was  eighteen  j-ears  old  when 
called  to  the  sovereignty  ;  his  first  act  was  to  declare 
the  rights  of  Alessandro's  legitimate  sons  null  and 
void,  —  all  the  while  avenging  their  father's  death ; 
Charles  V.  confirmed  the  disinheriting  of  his  grandsons, 
and  recognized  Cosmo  instead  of  the  son  of  Alessandro 
and  his  daughter  Margaret.  Cosmo,  placed  on  the 
throne  by  Cardinal  Cibo,  instantly  exiled  the  latter ; 
and  the  cardinal  revenged  himself  by  accusing  Cosmo 
(who  was  the  first  grand-duke)  of  murdering  Ales- 
sandro's son.  Cosmo,  as  jealous  of  his  power  as 
Charles  V.  was  of  his,  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son 
Francesco,  after  causing  the  death  of  his  other  son, 
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Garcia,  to  avenge  the  death  of  Cardinal  Giovanni  de' 
Medici,  whom  Garcia  had  assassinated.  Cosmo  the 
First  and  his  son  Francesco,  who  ought  to  have  been 
devoted,  body  and  soul,  to  the  liouse  of  France,  the 
only  power  on  which  they  might  really  have  relied,  made 
themselves  the  lacqueys  of  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II., 
and  were  consequently  the  secret,  base,  and  perfidious 
enemies  of  Catherine  de'  Medici,  one  of  the  glories  of 
their  house. 

Such  were  the  leading  contradictory  and  illogical 
traits,  the  treachery,  knavery,  and  black  intrigues  of  a 
single  house,  tliat  of  the  Medici.  From  this  sketch,  we 
may  judge  of  tlie  other  princes  of  Italy  and  Europe.  All 
the  envoj's  of  Cosmo  I.  to  the  court  of  France  had,  in 
their  secret  instructions,  an  order  to  poison  Strozzi, 
Catherine's  relation,  when  he  arrived.  Charles  V. 
had  already  assassinated  three  of  the  ambassadors  of 
Francois  I. 

It  was  early  in  the  month  of  October,  1533,  that  the 
Duca  della  citta  di  Penna  started  from  Florence  for 
Livorno,  accompanied  by  the  sole  heiress  of  Lorenzo 
II.,  namely,  Catherine  de'  Medici.  The  duke  and  the 
Princess  of  Florence,  for  that  was  the  title  bj'  which  the 
j-oung  girl,  then  fourteen  years  of  age,  was  known,  left 
the  city  surrounded  by  a  large  retinue  of  servants, 
officers,  and  secretaries,  preceded  by  armed  men,  and 
followed  by  an  escort  of  cavalr}'.  The  young  princess 
knew  nothing  as  yet  of  what  her  fate  was  to  be,  except 
that  the  pope  was  to  have  an  interview  at  Livorno  witli 
the  Duke  Alessandro ;  but  her  uncle,  Filippo  Strozzi, 
very  soon  informed  her  of  the  future  before  her. 

Filippo  Strozzi  had  married  Clarice  de'  Medici,  half 
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sister  on  the  father's  side  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  Duke 
of  Urbino,  fatlier  of  Catherine  ;  but  this  marriage,  which 
was  brought  about  as  much  to  convert  one  of  the  firm- 
est supporters  of  the  popular  party  to  the  cause  of  the 
Medici  as  to  facilitate  the  recall  of  that  family,  then 
banished  from  Florence,  never  shook  the  stern  champion 
from  his  course,  though  he  was  persecuted  bj-  his  own 
party  for  making  it.  In  spite  of  all  apparent  changes 
in  his  conduct  (for  this  alliance  naturall}-  affected  it 
somewhat)  he  remained  faithful  to  the  popular  party, 
and  declared  himself  openly  against  the  Medici  as  soon 
as  he  foresaw  their  intention  to  enslave  Florence.  This 
great  man  even  refused  the  offer  of  a  principality  made 
to  him  by  Leo  X. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  writing  Filippo 
Strozzi  was  a  victim  to  the  i^olicy  of  the  Medici,  so 
vacillating  in  its  means,  so  fixed  and  inflexible  in  its  ob- 
ject. After  sharing  the  misfortunes  aud  the  captivity  of 
Clement  VII.  when  the  latter,  surprised  by  the  Colonna, 
took  refuge  in  the  Castle  of  Saint-Angelo,  Strozzi 
was  delivered  up  by  Clement  as  a  hostage  and  taken  to 
Naples.  As  the  pope,  when  he  got  his  liberty,  turned 
savagely  on  his  enemies,  Strozzi  came  very  near  losing 
his  life,  and  was  forced  to  pay  an  enormous  sum  to  be 
released  from  a  prison  where  he  was  closely  confined. 
When  he  found  himself  at  hberty  he  had,  with  an 
instinct  of  kindliness  natural  to  an  honest  man,  the 
simplicit}-  to  present  himself  before  Clement  VII. ,  who 
had  perhaps  congratulated  himself  on  being  well  rid  of 
him.  The  pope  had  such  good  cause  to  blush  for  his 
own  conduct  that  he  received  Strozzi  extremely  ill. 

Strozzi  thus  began,  early  in  life,  his  apprenticeship 
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to  the  misfortunes  of  an  honest  man  in  politics,  —  a  man 
whose  conscience  cannot  lend  itself  to  the  capricious- 
ness  of  events ;  whose  actions  are  acceptable  only  to 
the  virtuous ;  and  who  is  therefore  persecuted  by  the 
world,  —  by  the  people,  for  opposing  their  blind  pas- 
sions ;  by  power  for  opposing  its  usurpations.  The 
life  of  such  great  citizens  is  a  martyrdom,  in  which  they 
are  sustained  only  by  the  voice  of  their  conscience  and 
,  an  heroic  sense  of  social  dutj',  which  dictates  their 
course  in  all  things.  There  were  manj-  such  men  in  the 
republic  of  Florence,  all  as  great  as  Strozzi,  and  as 
able  as  their  adversaries  the  Medici,  though  vanquished 
by  the  superior  craft  and  wiliness  of  the  latter.  What 
could  be  more  worthy  of  admiration  than  the  conduct 
of  the  chief  of  the  Pazzi  at  the  time  of  the  conspiracy 
of  his  house,  when,  his  commerce  being  at  that  time 
enormous,  he  settled  all  his  accounts  with  Asia,  the 
Levant,  and  Europe  before  beginning  that  great  at- 
tempt; so  that,  if  it  failed,  his  correspondents  should 
lose  nothing. 

The  history  of  the  establishment  of  the  house  of  the 
Medici  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  is  a  mag- 
nificent tale  which  still  remains  to  be  written,  though 
men  of  genius  have  already  put  their  hands  to  it.  It 
is  not  the  historj-  of  a  republic,  nor  of  a  society,  nor  of 
any  special  civilization  ;  it  is  the  history  of  statesmen, 
the  eternal  histor}-  of  Politics,  —  that  of  usurpers,  that 
of  conquerors. 

As  soon  as  Filippo  Strozzi  returned  to  Florence  he 
re-established  the  preceding  form  of  government  and 
ousted  Ippolito  de'  Medici,  another  bastard,  and  the 
very  Alessandro  with  whom,  at  the   later  period   of 
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which  we  are  now  writing,  he  was  travelling  to  Livorno. 
Having  eifected  this  change  of  government,  he  became 
alarmed  at  the  evident  inconstancy  of  the  people  of 
Florence,  and,  fearing  the  vengeance  of  Clement  VII. ,  he 
went  to  Lyon  to  superintend  a  vast  house  of  business 
he  owned  there,  which  corresponded  with  other  banking- 
houses  of  his  own  in  Venice,  Rome,  France,  and  Spain. 
Here  we  find  a  strange  thing.  These  men  who  bore 
the  weight  of  public  affairs  and  of  such  a  struggle  as 
that  with  the  Medici  (not  to  speak  of  contentions  with 
their  own  part}-)  found  time  and  strength  to  bear 
the  burden  of  a  vast  business  and  all  its  speculations, 
also  of  banks  and  their  complications,  which  the  multi- 
plicity of  coinages  and  their  falsification  rendered  even 
more  difficult  than  it  is  in  our  da3^  The  name  "  banker  " 
comes  from  the  banc  (Anglice,  bench)  upon  which  the 
banker  sat,  and  on  which  he  rang  the  gold  and  silver 
pieces  to  try  their  quality.  After  a  time  Filippo  found 
in  the  death  of  his  wife,  whom  he  adored,  a  pretext  for 
renewing  his  relations  with  the  Republican  party,  whose 
secret  police  becomes  the  more  terrible  in  all  republics, 
because  every  one  makes  himself  a  spy  in  the  name  of 
a  libertj'  which  justifies  everything. 

Filippo  returned  to  Florence  at  the  very  moment 
when  that  city  was  compelled  to  accept  the  j-oke  of 
Alessandro ;  but  he  had  previously  gone  to  Rome  and 
seen  Pope  Clement  VII.,  whose  affairs  were  now  so 
prosperous  that  his  disposition  toward  Strozzi  was 
much  changed.  In  the  hour  of  triumph  the  Medici 
were  so  much  in  need  of  a  man  like  Filippo  —  were  it 
only  to  smooth  the  return  of  Alessandro  —  that  Clement 
urged  him  to  take  a  seat  at  the  Council  of  the  bastard 
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who  was  about  to  oppress  the  cit_y ;  and  Strozzi  con- 
sented to  accept  the  diploma  of  a  senator. 

But,  for  the  last  two  years  and  more,  he  had  seen, 
like  Seneca  and  Burrhus,  the  beginnings  of  tyranny  in 
his  Nero.  He  felt  himself,  at  the  moment  of  which  we 
write,  an  object  of  so  much  distrust  on  the  part  of  the 
people  and  so  suspected  by  the  Medici  whom  he  was 
constantly  resisting,  that  he  was  confident  of  some  ap- 
proaching catastrophe.  Consequentlj',  as  soon  as  he 
heard  from  Alessandro  of  the  negotiation  for  Cath- 
erine's marriage  with  the  son  of  Fran9ois  I.,  the  final 
arrangements  for  which  were  to  be  made  at  Livorno, 
where  the  negotiators  had  appointed  to  meet,  he  formed 
the  plan  of  going  to  France,  and  attaching  himself  to 
the  fortunes  of  his  niece,  who  needed  a  guardian. 

Alessandro,  delighted  to  rid  himself  of  a  man  so  un- 
accommodating in  the  affairs  of  Florence,  furthered  3 
plan  which  relieved  him  of  one  murder  at  least,  and 
advised  Strozzi  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  Catherine's 
household.  In  order  to  dazzle  the  e3-es  of  France  the 
Medici  had  selected  a  brilliant  suite  for  her  whom  they 
styled,  very  unwarrantably,  the  Princess  of  Florence, 
and  who  also  went  by  the  name  of  the  little  Duchess 
d'Urbino.  The  cortege,  at  the  head  of  which  rode 
Alessandro,  Catherine,  and  Strozzi,  was  composed  of 
more  than  a  thousand  per&ons,  not  including  the  escort 
and  servants.  When  the  last  of  it  issued  from  the  gates 
of  Florence  the  head  had  passed  that  first  village  be- 
yond the  citj-  where  thej'  now  braid  the  Tuscan  straw 
hats.  It  was  beginning  to  be  rumored  among  the 
people  that  Catherine  was  to  marry  a  son  of  Francois  I. ; 
but  the  rumor  did  not  obtain   much  belief  until   the 
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Tuscans  beheld  with  their  own  e3'es  this  triumphal  pro- 
cession from  Florence  to  Livorno. 

Catherine  herself,  judging  by  all  the  preparations  she 
beheld,  began  to  suspect  that  her  marriage  was  in  ques- 
tion, and  her  uncle  then  revealed  to  her  the  fact  that 
the  first  ambitious  project  of  his  house  had  aborted,  and 
that  the  hand  of  the  dauphin  had  been  refused  to  her. 
Alessandro  still  hoped  that  the  Duke  of  Alban}'  would 
succeed  in  changing  this  decision  of  the  king  of  France 
who,  willing  as  he  was  to  bu3'  the  support  of  the 
Medici  in  Italy,  would  onl}-  grant  them  his  second  son, 
the  Due  d'Orleans.  This  petty  blunder  lost  Italy  to 
France,  and  did  not  prevent  Catherine  from  becoming 
queen. 

The  Duke  of  Albany,  son  of  Alexander  Stuart, 
brother  of  James  III.  king  of  Scotland,  had  married 
Anne  de  la  Tour  de  Boulogne,  sister  of  Madeleine  de  la 
Tour  de  Bologne,  Catherine's  mother ;  he  was  therefore 
her  maternal  uncle.  It  was  through  her  mother  that 
Catherine  was  so  rich  and  allied  to  so  manj'  great 
families ;  for,  strangely  enough,  her  rival,  Diane  de 
Poitiers,  was  also  her  cousin.  Jean  de  Poitiers,  father 
of  Diane,  was  son  of  Jeanne  de  Boulogne,  aunt  of  the 
Duchess  d'Urbino.  Catherine  was  also  a  cousin  of 
Mary  Stuart,  her  daughter-in-law. 

Catherine  now  learned  that  -her  dowrj-  in  monej-  was 
a  hundred  thousand  ducats.  A  ducat  was  a  gold  piece 
of  the  size  of  an  old  French  louis,  though  less  thick. 
(The  old  louis  was  worth  twenty-four  francs — the 
present  one  is  worth  twenty.)  The  Comtes  of  Au- 
vergne  and  Lauraguais  were  also  made  a  part  of  the 
dowry,  and  Pope  Clement  added  one  hundred  thousand 
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ducats  in  jewels,  precious  stones,  and  other  wedding 
gifts ;  to  which  Alessandro  likewise  contributed  his 
share. 

On  arriving  at  Livorno,  Catherine,  still  so  young, 
must  have  been  flattered  by  the  extreme  magnificence 
displayed  by  Pope  Clement  ("  her  uncle  in  Notre- 
Dame,"  then  head  of  the  house  of  the  Medici),  in  order 
to  outdo  the  court  of  France.  He  had  already  arrived 
at  Livorno  in  one  of  his  galleys,  which  was  lined  with 
crimson  satin  fringed  with  gold,  and  covered  with  a 
tent-like  awning  in  cloth  of  gold.  This  galley,  the 
decoration  of  which  cost  twenty  thousand  ducats,  con- 
tained several  apartments  destined  for  the  bride  of 
Henri  of  France,  all  of  which  were  furnished  with  the 
richest  treasures  of  art  the  Medici  could  collect.  The 
rowers,  magnificently  apparelled,  and  the  crew  were 
under  the  command  of  a  prior  of  the  order  of  the 
Knights  of  Ehodes.  The  household  of  the  pope  were 
in  three  other  galleys.  The  galleys  of  the  Duke  of  Al- 
bany, anchored  near  those  of  Clement  VII.,  added  to 
the  size  and  dignity  of  the  flotilla. 

Duke  Alessandro  presented  the  officers  of  Catherine's 
household  to  the  pojpe,  with  whom  he  had  a  secret  con- 
ference, in  which,  it  would  appear,  he  presented  to  his 
Holiness  Count  Sebastiano  Montecuculi,  who  had  just 
left,  somewhat  abruptly,  the  service  of  Charles  V.  and 
that  of  his  two  generals,  Antonio  di  Lejva  and  Ferdi- 
nando  di  Gonzago.  Was  there  between  the  two  bastards, 
Giulio  and  Alessandro,  a  premeditated  intention  of 
making  the  Due  d'Orleans  dauphin?  What  reward 
was  promised  to  Sebastiano  Montecuculi,  who,  before 
entering  the  service  of  Charles  V.,  had  studied  medicine  ? 
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History  is  silsnt  on  that  point.  We  shall  see  presentlj 
what  clouds  hang  round  that  fact.  The  obscurity  is 
so  great  that,  quite  recently,  grave  and  conscientious 
historians  have  admitted  Montecuculi's  innocence. 

Catherine  then  heard  offlcially  from  the  pope's  own 
lips  of  the  alHance  reserved  for  her.  The  Duke  of 
Albany  had  been  able  to  do  no  more  than  hold  the 
king  of  P^rance,  and  that  with  difficulty,  to  his  promise 
of  giving  Catherine  the  hand  of  his  second  son,  the  Due 
d'Orleans.  The  pope's  impatience  was  so  great,  and  he 
was  so  afraid  that  his  plans  would  be  thwarted  either  by 
some  intrigue  of  the  emperor,  or  \>y  the  refusal  of 
France,  or  by  the  grandees  of  the  kingdom  looking 
with  evil  eye  upon  the  marriage,  that  he  gave  orders  to 
embark  at  once,  and  sailed  for  Marseille,  where  he 
arrived  toward  the  end  of  October,  1533. 

Notwithstanding  its  wealth,  the  house  of  the  Medici 
was  eclipsed  on  this  occasion  by  the  court  of  France. 
To  show  the  lengths  to  which  the  Medici  pushed  their 
magnificence,  it  is  enough  to  s&y  that  the  ' '  dozen  "  put 
into  the  bride's  purse  by  the  pope  were  twelve  gold 
medals  of  priceless  historical  value,  which  were  then 
unique.  But  Francois  I.,  who  loved  the  display  of  fes- 
tivals, distinguished  himself  on  this  occasion.  The 
wedding  festivities  of  Henri  de  Valois  and  Catherine 
de'  Medici  lasted  thirtj'-four  daj's. 

It  is  useless  to  repeat  the  details,  which  have  been 
given  in  all  the  histories  of  Provence  and  Marseille,  as 
to  this  celebrated  interview  between  the  Pope  and  the 
king  of  France,  which  was  opened  by  a  jest  of  the  Duke 
of  Albany  as  to  the  duty  of  keeping  fasts,  —  a  jest  men- 
tioned by  Brantome  and  much  enjoj-ed  bj'  the  court, 
which  shows  the  tone  of  the  manners  of  that  day. 
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Many  conjectures  have  been  made  as  to  Catherine's 
barrenness,  which  lasted  ten  j-ears.  Strange  caUiuinies 
still  rest  upon  this  queen,  all  of  whose  actions  were  fated 
to  be  misjudged.  It  is  sufficient  to  sa}-  that  the  cause 
was  solely  in  Henri  II.  After  the  difficulty  was  re-' 
moved,  Catherine  had  ten  children.  The  delay  was,  ia 
one  respect,  fortunate  for  France.  If  Henri  II.  had 
had  children  by  Diane  de  Poitiers  the  politics  of  the 
kingdom  would  have  been  dangerously  complicated. 
When  the  difficulty  was  removed  the  Duchesse  de  Val- 
entinois  had  reached  the  period  of  a  woman's  second 
youth.  This  matter  alone  will  show  that  the  true  life 
of  Catherine  de'  Medici  is  still  to  be  written,  and  also 
—  as  Napoleon  said  with  profound  wisdom  —  that  the 
history'  of  France  should  be  either  in  one  volume  only, 
or  one  thousand. 

Here  is  a  contemporaneous  and  succinct  account  of 
the  meeting  of  Clement  VII.  and  the  king  of  France  ; 

"  His  Holiness  the  pope,  having  been  conducted  to  the 
palace,  which  was,  as  I  have  said,  prepared  beyond  the  port, 
every  one  retired  to  their  own  quarters  till  the  morrow,  when 
his  Holiness  was  to  make  his  entry ;  the  which  was  made 
with  great  sumptuouaness  and  magnificence,  he  being  seated 
in  a  chair  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  two  men  and  wearing 
his  pontifical  robes,  but  not  the  tiara.  Pacing  before  him 
was  a  -white  hackney,  bearing  the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  — 
the  said  hackney  being  led  by  reins  of  white  silk  held  by 
two  footmen  finely  equipped.  Next  came  all  the  cardinals 
in  their  robes,  on  pontifical  mules,  and  Madame  la  Duchesse 
d'  Urbino  in  great  magnificence,  accompanied  by  a  vast 
number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  both  French  and  Italian. 

"The  Holy  Father  having  arrived  in  the  midst  of  this 
company  at  the  place  appointed  for  his  lodging,  every  one 
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retired;  and  all  this,  being  well-ordered,  took  place  without 
disorder  or  tumult.  While  the  pope  was  thus  making  his 
entry,  the  king  crossed  the  water  in  a  frigate  and  went  to 
the  lodging  the  pope  had  just  quitted,  in  order  to  go  the 
next  day  and  make  obeisance  to  the  Holy  Father  as  a  Most 
Christian  king. 

"  The  next  day  the  king  being  prepared  set  forth  for  the 
palace  whei-e  was  the  pope,  accompanied  by  the  princes 
of  the  blood,  such  as  ^Mojiseigneur  le  Duo  de  Vendoniois 
(father  of  the  Vidame  <le  Chartres),  the  Comte  de  Sainct-Pol, 
Messieurs  de  IMontpensier  and  la  Roche-sur-Yon,  theDue  de 
Nemours  (brother  of  the  Due  de  Savoie)  who  died  in  this 
said  place,  the  Duke  of  Albany,  and  many  others,  whether 
counts,  barons,  or  seigneurs ;  nearest  to  the  king  was  the 
Seigneur  de  Montmorency,  his  Grand-master. 

"  The  king,  being  arrived  at  the  palace,  was  received  by 
the  pope  and  all  tlie  college  of  cardinals,  assembled  in  con- 
sistory, most  civilly.  This  done,  each  retired  to  the  place 
ordained  for  him,  the  king  taking  with  him  sevei'al  car- 
dinals to  feast  them,  —  among  them  Cardinal  de'  Medici, 
nephew  of  the  pope,  a  very  splendid  man  with  a  fine  retinue. 

"  On  the  morrow  those  persons  chosen  by  his  Holiness  and 
by  the  king  began  to  assemble  to  discuss  the  matters  for 
which  the  meeting  was  made.  First,  the  matter  of  the 
Faith  was  treated  of,  and  a  bull  \^■as  put  forth  repressing 
heresy  and  preventing  that  things  come  to  greater  combus- 
tion than  they  now  are. 

"After  this,  was  concluded  the  marriage  of  the  Due 
d'Orl^ans,  second  son  of  the  king,  with  Catherine  de'  Medici, 
Duchesse  d'Urbino,  niece  of  his  Holiness,  under  the  con- 
ditions such,  or  like  to  those,  as  were  proposed  formerly  by 
the  Duke  of  Albany.  The  said  espousals  were  celebrated 
with  great  magnificence,  and  our  Holy  Father  himself 
wedded  the  pair.  The  marriage  thus  consummated,  the 
Holy  Father  held  a  consistory  at  which  he  created  four  car- 
dinals and  devoted  them  to  the  king,  —  to  wit:   Cardinal 
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Le  Veneur,  formerly  bishop  of  Lisieux  and  grand  almoner ; 
the  Cardinal  de  Boulogne  of  the  family  of  la  Chambre, 
brother  on  the  mother's  side  of  the  Duke  of  Albany ;  the 
Cardinal  de  Chatillon  of  the  house  of  Coligny,  nephew  of 
the  Sire  de  Montmorency,  and  the  Cardinal  de  Givry." 

When  Strozzi  delivered  the  dowry  in  presence  of  the 
court  he  noticed  some  surprise  on  the  part  of  the  French 
seigneurs  ;  they  even  said  aloud  that  it  was  little  enough 
for  such  a  mesalliance  (what  would  they  have  said  in 
these  days?).     Cardinal  Ippolito  replied,  saying  :  — 

"  You  must  be  ill-informed  as  to  the  secrets  of  your 
king.  His  Holiness  has  bound  himself  to  give  to  France 
three  pearls  of  inestimable  value,  namely ;  Genoa, 
Milan,   and  Naples." 

The  pope  left  Sebastiano  Montecuculi  to  present  him- 
self to  the  court  of  France,  to  which  the  count  offered 
Ms  services,  complaining  of  his  treatment  by  Antonio 
di  Leyva  and  Ferdinando  di  Gonzago,  for  which  reason 
his  services  were  accepted.  Montecuculi  was  not  made 
a  part  of  Catherine's  household,  which  was  wholly  com- 
posed of  French  men  and  women,  for,  by  a  law  of  the 
monarchy,  the  execution  of  which  the  pope  saw  with 
great  satisfaction,  Catherine  was  naturalized  by  letters- 
patent  as  a  Frenchwoman  before  the  marriage.  Monte- 
cuculi was  appointed  in  the  first  instance  to  the  house- 
hold of  the  queen,  the  sister  of  Charles  V.  After  a 
while  he  passed  into  the  service  of  the  dauphin  as  cup- 
bearer. 

The  new  Duchesse  d'Orleans  soon  found  herself  a 
nullity  at  the  court  of  FranQois  I.  Her  young  husband 
was  in  love  with  Diane  de  Poitiers,  who  certainly,  in  the 
matter  of  birth,  could  rival  Catherine,  and  was  far  more 
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of  a  great  lady  than  the  little  Florentine.  The  daugh- 
ter of  the  Medici  was  also  outdone  by  Queen  Eleonore, 
sister  of  Charles  V.,  and  b3- Madame  d'Etampes.  whose 
marriage  with  the  head  of  the  house  of  Brosse  made 
her  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  best  titled  women  in 
France.  Catherine's  aunt  the  Duchess  of  Albanj-,  the 
Queen  of  Navarre,  the  Duchesse  de  Guise,  the  Duchesse 
de  Vendome,  Madame  la  Connetable  de  Montmorenc}', 
and  other  women  of  like  importance,  eclipsed  by  birth 
and  hy  their  rights,  as  well  as  by  their  power  at  the 
most  sumptuous  court  of  France  (not  escepting  that 
of  Louis  XIV.),  the  daughter  of  the  Florentine  grocers, 
who  was  richer  and  more  illustrious  through  the  house 
of  the  Tour  de  Boulogne  than  by  her  own  family  of 
Medici. 

The  position  of  his  niece  was  so  bad  and  difficult  that 
the  republican  Filippo  Strozzi,  wholly  incapable  of 
guiding  her  in  the  midst  of  such  conflicting  interests, 
left  her  after  the  first  year,  being  recalled  to  Italy  by 
the  death  of  Clement  VII.  Catherine's  conduct,  when 
we  remember  that  she  was  scarcelj-  fifteen  3'ears  old, 
was  a  model  of  prudence.  She  attached  herself  closely 
to  the  king,  her  father-in-law ;  she  left  him  as  little  as 
she  could,  following  him  on  horseback  both  in  hunting 
and  in  war.  Her  idolatry  for  Franqois  I.  saved  the 
house  of  the  Medici  from  all  suspicion  when  the  dauphin 
was  poisoned.  Catherine  was  then,  and  so  was  her 
husband,  at  the  headquarters  of  the  king  in  Provence  ; 
for  Charles  V.  had  speedily  invaded  France  and  the 
late  scene  of  the  marriage  festivities  had  become  the 
theatre  of  a  cruel  war. 

At  the  moment  when  Charles  V.  was  put  to  flightj 
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leaving  the  bones  of  his  avmj-  in  Provence,  the  dauphin 
was  returning  to  Ljon  by  tlie  Rhone.  He  stopped  to 
sleep  at  Tournon,  and,  by  waj'  of  pastime,  practised 
some  violent  physical  exercises,  —  which  were  nearlj- 
all  the  education  his  brother  and  he,  in  consequence  of 
their  detention  as  hostages,  had  ever  received.  The 
prince  had  the  imprudence  —  it  being  the  month  of 
August,  and  the  weather  very  hot  —  to  ask  for  a  glass 
of  water,  which  Montecuculi,  as  his  cup-bearer,  gave  to 
him,  with  ice  in  it.  The  dauphin  died  almost  immedi- 
ately. Franqois  I.  adored  his  sou.  The  dauphin  was, 
according  to  all  accounts,  a  charming  joung  man.  His 
father,  in  despair,  gave  the  utmost  publicity  to  the 
proceedings  against  Montecuculi,  which  he  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  most  able  magistrates  of  that  day. 
The  count,  after  heroically  enduring  the  first  tortures 
without  confessing  anything,  finally'  made  admissions 
by  which  he  implicated  Charles  V.  and  his  two  generals, 
Antonio  di  Leyva  and  Ferdinando  di  Gonzago.  No 
afliair  was  ever  more  solemnly  debated.  Here  is  what 
the  king  did,  in  the  words  of  an  ocular  witness :  — 

"  The  king  called  an  assembly  at  Lyon  of  all  the  princes 
of  his  blood,  all  the  knights  of  his  order,  and  other  great 
personages  of  the  kingdom ;  also  the  legate  and  papal 
nuncio,  the  cardinals  who  were  at  his  court,  together  with 
tlie  ambassadors  of  England,  Scotland,  Portugal,  Venice, 
Ferrara,  and  others ;  also  all  the  princes  and  noble  stran- 
gers, both  Italian  and  German,  who  were  then  residing  at 
his  court  in  great  numbers.  These  all  being  assembled, 
he  caused  to  be  read  to  them,  in  presence  of  each  other, 
from  beginning  to  end,  the  trial  of  the  unhappy  man  who 
poisoned  Monseigneur  the  late  dauphin,  —  with  all  the  inter 
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rogatories,  confessions,  confrontings,  and  otlier  ceremonies 
usual  in  criminal  trials ;  he,  the  king,  not  being  -willing  that 
the  sentence  should  be  executed  until  all  present  had  given 
their  opinion  on  this  heinous  and  miserable  case." 

The  fidelit3',  devotion,  and  cautious  skill  of  the  Comte 
de  Montecuciili  may  seem  extraordinary  in  our  time, 
when  all  the  world,  even  ministers  of  State,  tell  ever3-- 
Ihing  about  the  least  little  event  with  which  they 
have  to  do ;  but  in  those  days  princes  could  find  de- 
voted servants,  or  knew  how  to  choose  them.  Monar- 
chical Moreys  existed  because  in  those  days  there 
was  faith.  Never  ask  devotion  of  self-interest,  be- 
cause such  interest  may  change  ;  but  expect  all  from 
sentiments,  religious  faith,  monarchical  faith,  patriotic 
faith.  Those  three  beliefs  produced  such  men  as  the 
Berthereaus  of  Geneva,  the  Sydneys  and  Straffords 
of  England,  the  murderers  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  the 
Jacques  Coeurs,  the  Jeanne  d'Arcs,  the  Richelieus, 
Dantons,  Bonehamps,  Talmonts,  and  also  the  Clem- 
ents, Chabots,  and  others. 

The  dauphin  was  poisoned  in  the  same  manner,  and 
possibl}'  by  the  same  drug  which  afterwards  served 
Madame  under  Louis  XIV.  Pope  Clement  VII.  had 
been  dead  two  j-ears ;  Duke  Alessaudro,  plunged 
in  debaucherj',  seemed  to  have  no  interest  in  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  Due  d'Orleans ;  Catherine,  then  seventeen, 
and  full  of  admiration  for  her  father-in-law,  was  with 
him  at  the  time ;  Charles  V.  alone  appeared  to  have  an 
interest  in  this  death,  for  Fran5ois  I.  was  negotiating 
for  his  son  an  alliance  which  would  assuredly  have 
aggrandized  France.  The  count's  confession  was 
therefore  very  skilfully  based  on  the  passions  and  poll- 
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tics  of  the  moiiieut ;  Charles  V.  was  then  fl^'ing  from 
France,  leaving  his  armies  buried  in  Provence  with  his 
happiness,  his  reputation,  and  his  hopes  of  dominion 
It  is  to  be  remarlied  that  if  torture  had  forced  admis- 
sions from  an  innocent  man,  Franqois  I.  gave  Monte- 
cuculi  full  liberty  to  speals:  in  presence  of  an  imposing 
assemblj',  and  before  persons  in  whose  eyes  innocence 
had  some  chance  to  triumph.  Tlie  king,  who  wanted 
the  truth,  souglit  it  in  good  faith. 

In  spite  of  her  now  brilliant  future,  Catherine's  sit- 
uation at  court  was  not  changed  by  the  death  of  the 
dauphin.  Her  barrenness  gave  reason  to  fear  a  divorce 
in  case  her  husband  should  ascend  the  throne.  The 
dauphin  was  under  the  spell  of  Diane  de  Poitiers, 
who  assumed  to  rival  Madame  d'Etampes,  the  king's 
mistress.  Catherine  redoubled  in  care  and  cajolery 
of  her  father-in-law,  being  well  aware  that  her  sole 
support  was  in  him.  The  first  ten  3'ears  of  Catherine's 
married  life  were  years  of  ever-renewed  grief,  caused 
by  the  failure,  one  by  one,  of  her  hopes  of  pregnancy, 
and  the  vexations  of  her  rivalrj-  with  Diane.  Imagine 
what  must  have  been  the  life  of  a  young  princess, 
watched  by  a  jealous  mistress  who  was  supported  by  a 
powerful  party,  —  the  Catholic  partj^,  —  and  by  the  two 
powerful  alliances  Diane  had  made  in  marrying  one 
daughter  to  Eobert  de  la  Mark,  Due  de  Bouillon,  Prince 
of  Sedan,  and  the  other  to  Claude  de  Lorraine,  Due 
d'Aumale. 

Catherine,  help)less  between  the  party  of  Madame 
d'liltampes  and  the  party  of  the  Senechale  (such  was 
Diane's  title  during  the  reign  of  FranQois  I.),  which 
divided  the  court  and  politics  into  factions  for  these  mor- 
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tal  enemies,  endeavored  to  make  herself  the  friend  of 
both  Diane  de  Poitiers  and  Madame  d'Etampes.  She, 
who  was  destined  to  become  so  great  a  queen,  played 
the  part  of  a  servant.  Thus  she  served  her  apprentice- 
ship in  that  double-faced  policy  which  was  ever  the 
secret  motor  of  her  life.  Later,  the  queen  was  to 
stand  between  Catholics  and  Calvinists,  just  as  the 
woman  had  stood  for  ten  jears  between  Madame 
d'Etampes  ajid  Madame  de  Poitiers.  She  studied  the 
contradictions  of  French  politics ;  she  saw  Franqois  I. 
sustaining  Calvin  and  the  Lutherans  in  order  to  em- 
barrass Charles  V.,  and  then,  after  secretlj'  and  pa- 
tiently protecting  the  Reformation  in  Germanj-,  and 
tolerating  the  residence  of  Calvin  at  the  court  of 
Navarre,  he  suddenly  turned  against  it  with  exces- 
sive rigor.  Catherine  beheld  on  the  one  hand  the 
court,  and  the  women  of  the  court,  plajing  with  the 
fire  of  heresy,  and  on  the  other,  Diane  at  the  head 
of  the  Catholic  party  with  the  Guises,  solely  because 
the  Duchesse  d'Etampes  supported  Calvin  and  the 
Protestants. 

Such  was  the  political  education  of  this  queen,  who 
saw  in  the  cabinet  of  the  king  of  France  the  same 
errors  committed  as  in  the  house  of  the  Medici.  The 
dauphin  opposed  his  father  in  everything ;  he  was  a 
bad  son.  He  forgot  the  cruel  but  most  vital  maxim  of 
royalty-,  namely,  that  thrones  need  solidarity  ;  and  that 
a  son  who  creates  opposition  during  the  lifetime  of  his 
father  must  follow  that  father's  policy  when  he  mounts 
the  throne.  Spinosa,  who  was  as  great  a  statesman  as 
he  was  a  philosopher,  said  —  in  the  case  of  one  king 
succeeding  another  bj'  insurrection  or  crime,  — 
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"If  the  new  king  desires  to  secure  the  safety  of  his 
Hiroue  and  of  his  own  life  he  must  show  such  ardor  in 
avenging  the  death  of  his  predecessor  tliat  no  one  shall  feel 
a  desire  to  commit  the  same  crime.  But  to  avenge  it  wor- 
hlhj  it  is  not  enough  to  shed  the  blood  of  his  subjects,  he 
must  approve  the  axioms  of  the  king  he  replaces,  and  take 
the  same  course  in  governing." 

It  was  the  application  of  this  maxim  which  gave 
Florence  to  the  Medici.  Cosmo  I.  caused  to  be  assas- 
sinated at  Venice,  after  eleven  years'  sway,  the  Floren- 
thie  Brutus,  and,  as  we  have  already  said,  persecuted 
the  Strozzi.  It  was  forgetfulness  of  this  maxim  which 
ruined  Louis  XVI.  That  king  was  false  to  every  prin- 
ciple of  royal  government  when  he  re-established  the 
parliaments  suppressed  by  his  grandfather.  Louis  XV. 
saw  the  matter  clearly.  The  parliaments,  and  notably 
that  of  Paris,  counted  for  fully  half  in  the  troubles  which 
necessitated  the  convocation  of  the  States-general.  The 
fault  of  Louis  XV.  was,  that  in  breaking  down  that 
barrier  which  separated  the  throne  from  the  people  he 
did  not  erect  a  stronger;  in  other  words,  that  he  did 
not  substitute  for  parliament  a  strong  constitution  of 
the  provinces.  There  lay  the  remedy  for  the  evils  of 
the  monarchy ;  thence  should  have  come  the  voting  on 
taxes,  the  regulation  of  them,  and  a  slow  approval  of 
reforms  that  were  necessary  to  the  sj'stem  of  monarch}'. 

The  first  act  of  Henry  II.  was  to  give  his  confidence 
to  the  Connetable  de  Montmorencj',  whom  his  father 
had  enjoined  him  to  leave  in  disgrace.  The  Connetable 
de  Montmorency  was,  with  Diane  de  Poitiers,  to  whom 
he  was  closely  bound,  the  master  of  the  State.  Cath- 
erine was  therefore  less  happy  and  less  powerful  aftei 
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she  became  queen  of  France  than  while  she  was  dau- 
phiness.  From  1 543  she  had  a  child  everj-  jear  for  ten 
years,  and  was  occupied  with  maternal  cares  during  the 
period  covered  by  the  last  three  j-ears  of  the  reign  of 
Fran9ois  I.  and  nearlj-  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  Henri  II. 
We  maj-  see  in  this  recurring  fecundity  the  influence  of 
a  rival,  who  was  able  thus  to  rid  herself  of  the  legitimate 
wife,  —  a  barbarit}'  of  feminine  policy  which  must  have 
been  one  of  Catherine's  grievances  against  Diane. 

Thus  set  aside  from  public  life,  this  superior  woman 
passed  her  time  in  observing  the  self-interests  of  the 
court  people  and  of  the  various  parties  which  were 
formed  about  her.  All  tlie  Italians  who  had  followed 
her  were  objects  of  A'iolent  suspicion.  After  the 
execution  of  Montecuculi  the  Connetable  de  Mont- 
morenc3',  Diane,  and  manj"  of  the  keenest  politicians 
of  the  court  were  filled  with  suspicion  of  the  Medici ; 
though  Franrois  I.  always  repelled  it.  Consequently, 
the  Gondi,  Strozzi,  Ruggieri,  Sardini,  etc.,  —  in  short, 
all  those  who  were  called  distinctivelj-  "the  Italians," — 
were  compelled  to  employ  great  resources  of  mind, 
shrewd  policy,  and  courage,  to  maintain  tliemselves  at 
court  against  the  weight  of  disfavor  which  pressed  upon 
them. 

During  her  husband's  reign  Catherine's  amiabihty 
to  Diane  de  Poitiers  went  to  such  lengths  that  intelli- 
gent persons  must  regard  it  as  proof  of  that  profound 
dissimulation  which  men,  events,  and  the  conduct  of 
Henri  II.  compelled  Catherine  de'  Medici  to  emploj'. 
But  they  go  too  far  when  tbej'  declare  that  she  never 
claimed  her  rights  as  wife  and  queen.  In  the  first 
place,  the  sense  of  dignity  which  Catherine  possessed 
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in  the  highest  degree  forbade  her  claiming  what  his- 
torians call  her  rights  as  a  wife.  The  ten  children  of 
the  marriage  explain  Henri's  conduct ;  and  his  wife's 
maternal  occupations  left  him  free  to  pass  his  time  with 
Diane  de  Poitiers.  But  the  king  was  never  lacking 
in  anything  that  was  due  to  himself;  and  he  gave 
Catherine  an  "entr}-"  into  Paris,  to  be  crowned  as 
queen,  which  was  worthy  of  all  such  pageants  that  had 
ever  taken  place.  The  archives  of  the  Parliament,  and 
those  of  the  Cour  des  Comptes,  show  that  those  two 
great  bodies  went  to  meet  her  outside  of  Paris  as  far 
•  as  Saint  Lazare.  Here  is  an  extract  from  du  Tillet's 
account  of  it :  — 

"  A  platform  had  been  erected  at  Saint-Lazare,  on  which 
was  a  throne  (du  Tillet  calls  it  a  chair  de  parement).  Cath- 
erine took  her  seat  upon  it,  wearing  a  surcoat,  or  species  of 
ermine  short-cloak  covered  with  precious  stones,  a  bodice 
beneath  it  with  the  royal  mantle,  and  on  her  head  a  crown 
enriched  with  pearls  and  diamonds,  and  held  in  place  by  the 
Jlarechale  de  la  Mark,  her  lady  of  honor.  Around  her  stood 
the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  other  princes  and  seigneurs, 
richly  apparelled,  also  the  chancellor  of  France  in  a  robe  of 
gold  damask  on  a  background  of  crimson-red.  Before  the 
queen,  and  on  the  same  platform,  were  seated,  in  two  rows, 
twelve  duchesses  or  countesses,  wearing  ermine  surcoats, 
bodices,  robes,  and  circlets,  —  that  is  to  say,  the  coronets 
of  duchesses  and  countesses.  These  were  the  Duchesses 
d'Estouteville,  Montpensier  (elder  and  younger)  ;  the  Prin- 
cesses de  la  Roche-sur-Yon ;  the  Duchesses  de  Guise,  de  Niver- 
nois,  d'Aumale,  de  Valentinois  (Diane  de  Poitiers),  Mademoi- 
selle la  batarde  legitimee  de  France  (the  title  of  the  king's 
daughter,  Diane,  who  was  Duchesse  de  Castro-Farnese  and 
afterwards  Duchesse  de  Montmorency-Damville),  Madame 
la  Connetable,  and  Mademoiselle  de  Nemours ;  without  men- 
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tioning  other  demoiselles  who  were  not  seated.  The  fouf 
presidents  of  the  courts  of  justice,  wearing  their  caps,  several 
other  members  of  the  court,  and  the  clerk  du  Tillet,  mounted 
the  platform,  made  reverent  bows,  and  the  chief  judge,  Lizet, 
kneeling  down,  harangued  the  queen.  The  chancellor  then 
knelt  down  and  answered.  The  queen  made  her  entry  at 
half-past  three  o'clock  in  an  open  litter,  having  IMadame 
Marguerite  de  France  sitting  opposite  to  her,  and  on  either 
side  of  the  litter  the  Cardinals  of  Aniboise,  Chatillon. 
Boulogne,  and  de  Lenoncourt  in  their  episcopal  robes.  She 
left  her  litter  at  the  church  of  Notre-Dame,  where  she  was 
received  by  the  clergy.  After  offering  her  prayer  she  was 
conducted  by  the  rue  de  la  Calandre  to  the  palace,  where  , 
the  royal  supper  was  served  in  the  gi-eat  hall.  She  there 
appeared,  seated  at  the  middle  of  the  marble  table,  beneath 
a  velvet  dais  strewn  with  golden  fleur-de-lis." 

We  maj-  here  put  an  end  to  one  of  those  popular 
beliefs  which  are  repeated  by  many  writers  from 
Sauval  down.  It  has  been  said  that  Henri  II.  pushed 
his  neglect  of  the  proprieties  so  far  as  to  put  the 
initials  of  his  mistress  on  the  buildings  which  Catherine 
advised  him  to  continue  or  to  begin  with  so  mucli  mag- 
nificence. But  the  double  monogram  which  can  be 
seen  at  the  Louvre  offers  a  daily  denial  to  those  who 
are  so  little  clear-sighted  as  to  believe  in  silly  nonsense 
which  gratuitously  insults  our  kings  and  queens.  The 
H  of  Henri  and  the  two  C's  of  Catherine  which  back 
it,  appear  to  represent  the  two  D's  of  Diane.  The 
coincidence,  may  have  pleased  Henri  II.,  but  it  is  none 
the  less  true  that  the  roj-al  monogram  contained  offi- 
cially the  initial  of  the  king  and  that  of  the  queen. 
This  is  so  true  that  the  monogram  can  still  be  seen 
on  the  column  of  the  Halle  au  Ble,  which  was  built  by 
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CatheHne  alOne.  It  can  also  be  seen  in  the  crypt  of 
Saint-Denis,  on  the  tomb  which  Catherine  erected  for 
herself  in  her  lifetime  beside  that  of  Henri  II.,  where 
her  figure  is  modelled  from  nature  by  the  sculptor  to 
whom  she  sat  for  it. 

On  a  solemn  occasion,  when  he  was  starting,  March 
25,  1552,  for  his  expedition  into  German}',  Henri  II. 
declared  Catherine  regent  during  his  absence,  and  also 
in  case  of  his  death.  Catherine's  most  cruel  enemj', 
the  author  of  ' '  Marvellous  Discourses  on  Catherine 
the  Second's  Behavior  "  admits  that  she  carried  on  the 
government  with  universal  approval  and  that  the  king 
was  satisfied  with  her  administration.  Henri  received 
both  money  and  men  at  the  time  he  wanted  them  ;  and 
finally,  after  the  fatal  day  of  Saint-Quentin,  Catherine 
obtained  considerable  sums  of  money  from  the  people 
of  Paris,  which  she  sent  to  Compiegne,  where  the  king 
tlien  was. 

In  politics,  Catherine  made  immense  efforts  to  ob- 
tain a  little  influence.  She  was  clever  enough  to  bring 
the  Connetable  de  Montmorency,  all-powerful  under 
Henri  II.,  to  her  interests.  We  all  know  the  terrible 
answer  that  the  king  made,  on  being  harassed  by 
Montmorencj'  in  her  favor.  This  answer  was  the  re- 
sult of  an  attempt  by  Catherine  to  give  the  king  good 
advice,  in  the  few  moments  she  was  ever  alone  with 
him,  when  she  explained  the  Florentine  policy  of  pit- 
ting the  grandees  of  the  kingdom  one  against  another 
and  establishing  the  royal  authority  on  their  ruins. 
But  Henri  II.,  who  saw  things  only  through  the  eyes 
of  Diane  and  the  Connetable,  was  a  truly  feudal  king 
and  the  friend  of  all  the  great  families  of  his  kingdom. 
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After  the  futile  attempt  of  the  Conn^table  in  her 
favor,  which  must  have  been  made  iu  the  3-ear  1556, 
Catherine  began  to  cajole  the  G  uises  for  the  purpose  of 
detaching  them  from  Diane  and  opposing  them  to  the 
Connetable.  Unfortunatelj',  Diane  and  Montmorency 
were  as  vehement  against  the  Protestants  as  the  Guises. 
There  was  therefore  not  the  same  animosit3-  in  their 
struggle  as  there  might  have  been  had  the  religious 
question  entered  it.  Moreover,  Diane  boldiv  entered 
the  lists  against  the  queen's  project  b}'  coquetting  with 
the  Guises  and  giving  her  daughter  to  the  Due 
d'Aumale.  She  even  went  so  far  that  certain  authors 
declared  she  gave  more  than  mere  good-will  to  the 
gallant  Cardinal  de  Lorraine ;  and  the  lampooners  of 
the  time  made  the  following  quatrain  on  Henri  II : 

"  Sire,  if  jou  're  weak  and  let  your  will  relax 
Till  Diane  and  Lorraine  do  govern  you, 
Pound,  knead  and  mould,  re-melt  and  model  you. 
Sire,  you  are  nothing  —  nothing  else  than  wax." 

It  is  impossible  to  regard  as  sincere  the  signs  of 
grief  and  the  ostentation  of  mourning  which  Catherine 
showed  on  the  death  of  Henri  II.  The  fact  that  the 
king  was  attached  by  an  unalterable  passion  to  Diane 
de  Poitiers  naturallj-  made  Catherine  pla}-  the  part  of 
a  neglected  wife  who  adores  her  husband  :  but,  like  all 
women  who  act  by  their  head,  she  persisted  in  this  dis- 
simulation and  never  ceased  to  speak  tenderlj-  of 
Henri  II.  In  like  manner  Diane,  as  we  know,  wore 
mourning  all  her  life  for  her  husband  the  Senechal  de 
Breze.  Her  colors  were  black  and  white,  and  the 
king  was  wearing  them  at  the  tournament  when  he  was 
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killed.  Catherine,  no  doubt  in  imitation  of  her  rival, 
wore  mourning  for  Henri  II.  for  the  rest  of  her  life. 
She  showed  a  consummate  perfldj-  toward  Diane  de 
Poitiers,  to  which  historians  have  not  given  due  atten- 
tion. At  the  king's  death  the  Duchesse  de  Valentinois 
was  completely  disgraced  and  shamefully  abandoned 
bj'  the  Connetable,  a  man  who  was  always  below  his 
reputation.  Diane  offered  her  estate  and  chateau  of 
Chenonceaux  to  the  queen.  Catherine  then  said,  in 
presence  of  witnesses  :  — 

"  I  can  never  forget  that  she  made  the  happiness 
of  my  dear  Henri.  I  am  ashamed  to  accept  her  gift ; 
I  wish  to  give  her  a  domain  in  place  of  it,  and  I  shall 
offer  her  that  of  Chaumont-sur-Loire." 

Accordingly,  the  deed  of  exchange  was  signed  at 
Blois  in  1559.  Diane,  whose  sons-in-law  were  the  Due 
d'Aumale  and  the  Due  de  Bouillon  (then  a  sovereign 
prince),  kept  her  wealth,  and  died  in  1566  aged  sixty-six. 
iShe  was  therefore  nineteen  3ears  older  than  Henri  II. 
These  dates,  taken  from  her  epitaph  which  was  copied 
from  her  tomb  by  the  historian  who  concerned  himself 
so  much  about  her  at  the  close  of- the  last  century, 
clear  up  quite  a  number  of  historical  difficulties.  Some 
historians  have  declared  she  was  fortj',  others  that  she 
was  sixteen  at  the  time  of  her  father's  condemnation  in 
1523  ;  in  point  of  fact  she  was  then  twenty -four.  After 
reading  everything  for  and  against  her  conduct  towards 
Fran9ois  I.  we  are  unable  to  affirm  or  to  denj-  anything. 
This  is  one  of  the  passages  of  history  that  will  ever 
remain  obscure.  We  may  see  by  what  happens  in  our 
own  day  how  history  is  falsified  at  the  verj*  moment 
when  events  happen. 
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Catherine,  who  had  founded  great  hopes  on  the  age 
of  her  rival,  tried  more  than  once  to  overtlirow  her.  It 
was  a  dumb,  underhand,  terrible  struggle.  The  day 
came  when  Catherine  believed  herself  for  a  moment  on 
the  verge  of  success.  In  1554,  Diane,  who  was  ill, 
begged  the  king  to  go  to  Saint-Germain  and  leave  her 
for  a  short  time  until  she  recovered.  This  stately 
coquette  did  not  choose  to  be  seen  in  the  midst  of 
medical  appliances  and  without  the  splendors  of  ap- 
parel. Catherine  arrimged,  as  a  welcome  to  her  hus- 
band, a  magnificent  ballet,  in  which  six  beautiful  young 
girls  were  to  recite  a  porra  in  his  honor.  She  chose 
for  this  function  Miss  Fleming,  a  relation  of  her  uncle 
the  Duke  of  Albany',  the  handsomest  young  woman, 
some  saj',  that  was  ever  seen,  white  and  verj'  fair ; 
also  one  of  her  own  relations,  Clarice  Strozzi,  a  mag- 
nificent Italian  with  superb  black  hair,  and  hands  that 
were  of  rare  beautj' ;  Miss  Lewiston,  maid  of  honor 
to  Mary  Stuart;  Mary  Stuart  herself;  Madame  Eliza- 
beth of  France  (who  was  afterwards  that  unfortunate 
Queen  of  Spain)  ;  and  Madame  Claude.  Elizabeth  and 
Claude  were  eight  and  nine  years  old,  Marj-  Stuart 
twelve ;  evidently  the  queen  intended  to  bring  forward 
Miss  Fleming  and  Clarice  Strozzi  and  present  them 
without  rivals  to  the  king.  The  king  fell  in  love  with 
Miss  Fleming,  by  whom  he  had  a  natural  son,  Henri 
de  Valois,  Comte  d'Angouleme,  grand-prior  of  France. 
But  the  power  and  influence  of  Diane  were  not  shaken. 
Like  Madame  de  Pompadour  with  Louis  XV.,  the 
Duchesse  de  Valentinois  forgave  all.  But  what  sort  of 
love  did  this  attempt  show  in  Catherine  ?  "Was  it  love 
to  her  husband  or  love  of  power?    Women  may  decide. 
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A  great  deal  is  said  in  these  daj-s  of  the  license  of  the 
press ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  lengths  to  which 
it  went  when  printing  was  first  invented.  We  know 
that  Aretino,  the  Voltaire  of  his  time,  made  kings  and 
emperors  tremble,  more  especially  Charles  V. ;  but  the 
world  does  not  know  so  well  the  audacity  and  license  of 
pamphlets.  The  chateau  de  Chenonceaux,  which  we 
have  just  mentioned,  was  given  to  Diane,  or  rather  not 
given,  she  was  implored  to  accept  it  to  make  her  forget 
one  of  the  most  horrible  publications  ever  levelled 
against  a  woman,  and  which  shows  the  violence  of  the 
warfare  between  herself  and  Madame  d'Etampes.  In 
1537,  when  she  was  thirty-eight  3'ears  of  age,  a  rhj'me- 
ster  of  Champagne  named  Jean  Voflte,  published  a 
collection  of  Latin  verses  in  which  were  three  epigrams 
upon  her.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  poet  was  sure 
of  protection  in  high  places,  for  the  pamphlet  has  a  pre- 
face in  praise  of  itself,  signed  by  Salmon  Macrin,  first 
valet-de-chambre  to  the  king.  ■  Onl3'  one  passage  is 
quotable  from  these  epigrams,  which  are  entitled :    In 

PiCTAVIAM,  ANAM  AULIGAM. 

"  A  painted  trap  catches  no  game,"  says  the  poet, 
after  telling  Diane  that  she  painted  her  face  and  bought 
her  teeth  and  her  hair.  "  You  may  hny  all  that  super- 
ficially makes  a  woman,  but  you  can't  buy  that  j-our 
lover  wants  ;  for  he  wants  life,  and  you  are  dead." 

This  collection,  printed  bj-  Simon  de  Colines,  is  dedi- 
cated to  a  bishop  !  —  to  Frangois  Bohier,  the  brother  of 
the  man  who,  to  save  his  credit  at  court  and  redeem  his 
offence,  offered  to  Diane,  on  the  accession  of  Henry  II., 
the  chateau  de  Chenonceaux,  built  by  his  father,  Thomas 
Bohier,  a  councillor  of  state  under  four  kings  :  Louis  XL- 
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Charles  VIII.,  Louis  XII.,  and  Fran5ois  I.  What 
Were  the  pamplilets  published  against  Madame  de  Pom- 
padour and  against  Marie-Antoinette  compared  to  these 
verses,  which  might  have  been  written  hy  Martial? 
Voute  must  have  made  a  bad  end.  The  estate  and 
chateau  cost  Diane  nothing  more  than  the  forgiveness 
enjoined  by  the  gospel.  After  all,  the  penalties  in- 
flicted on  the  press,  though  not  decreed  by  juries,  were 
somewhat  more  severe  than  those  of  to-day. 

The  queens  of  France,  on  becoming  widows,  were 
required  to  remain  in  the  king's  chamber  fori}-  daj-s 
without  other  light  than  that  of  wax  tapers  ;  the}-  did  not 
leave  the  room  until  after  the  burial  of  the  king.  This 
inviolable  custom  was  a  great  annoyance  to  Catherine, 
who  feared  cabals  ;  and,  by  cliance,  she  found  a  means 
to  evade  it,  thus :  Cardinal  du  Lorraine,  leaving,  very 
earlj-  in  the  morning,  the  house  of  the  belle  Tloiuaine,  a 
celebrated  courtesan  of  the  period,  who  lived  in  the  rue 
Culture-Sainte-Catherine,  was  set  upon  and  maltreated 
bj-  a  party  of  libertines.  "  On  which  his  holiness,  being 
much  astonished  "  (sa3s  Henri  Estienne),  "  gave  out  that 
the  heretics  were  preparing  ambushes  against  him." 
The  court  at  once  removed  from  Paris  to  Saint-Ger- 
main, and  the  queen-mother,  declaring  that  she  would 
not  abandon  the  king  her  son,  went  with  him. 

The  accession  of  Francois  II.,  the  period  at  which 
Catherine  confidently  believed  she  could  get  possession 
of  the  regal  power,  was  a  moment  of  cruel  disappoint- 
ment, after  the  twentj--six  years  of  miserj-  she  bad  lived 
through  at  the  court  of  France.  The  Guises  laid  hands 
on  power  with  incredible  audacity.  The  Due  de  Guise 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  army ;  the  Connetable 
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was  dismissed  ;  the  cardinal  took  charge  of  the  treasury 
and  the  clergy. 

Catherine  now  began  her  political  career  by  a  drama 
which,  though  it  did  not  have  the  dreadful  fame  of 
those  of  later  years,  was,  nevertheless,  most  horrible  ; 
and  it  must,  undoubtedly,  have  accustomed  her  to  the 
terrible  after  emotions  of  her  life.  While  appearing  to  be 
in  harmony  with  the  Guises,  she  endeavored  to  pave  the 
way  for  her  ultimate  triumph  by  seeking  a  support  in  the 
iiouse  of  Bourbon,  and  the  means  she  took  were  as  fol- 
lows :  Whether  it  was  that  (before  the  death  of  Henri  II.), 
Bnd  after  fruitlessly  attempting  violent  measures,  she 
wished  to  awaken  jealousy  in  order  to  bring  the  king 
back  to  her  ;  or  whether  as  she  approached  middle-age  it 
seemed  to  her  cruel  that  she  had  never  known  love,  cer- 
tain it  is  that  she  showed  a  strong  interest  in  a  seigneur 
of  the  royal  blood,  Fran5ois  de  VendSme,  son  of  Louis  de 
Vendome  (the  house  from  which  that  of  the  Bourbons 
sprang),  and  Vidarae  de  Chartres,  the  name  under 
which  he  is  known  in  history.  The  secret  hatred  which 
Catherine  bore  to  Diane  was  revealed  in  many  ways,  to 
which  historians,  preoccupied  by  political  interests,  have 
paid  no  attention.  Catherine's  attachment  to  the 
vidame  proceeded  from  the  fact  that  the  young  man  had 
offered  an  insult  to  the  favorite.  Diane's  greatest  am- 
bition was  for  the  honor  of  an  alliance  with  the  royal 
family  of  France.  The  hand  of  her  second  daughter 
(afterwards  Duchesse  d'Aumale)  was  offered  on  her  be- 
half to  the  Vidame  de  Chartres,  who  was  kept  poor  by 
the  far-sighted  policy  of  FranQois  1.  In  fact,  when  the 
Vidame  de  Chartres  and  the  Prince  de  Conde  first  came 
to  court,  Frangois  I.  gave  them  —  what?    The  office  of 
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chamberlain,  with  a  paltry  salary  of  twelve  hundred 
crowns  a  year,  the  same  that  he  gave  to  the  simplest 
gentlemen.  Though  Diane  de  Poitiers  oflfered  an  im- 
mense dowrj-,  a  fine  office  under  the  crown,  and  the 
favor  of  the  king,  the  vidame  refused.  After  which, 
this  Bourbon,  already  factious,  married  Jeanne,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Baron  d'  Estissac,  by  whom  he  had  no  chil- 
dren. This  act  of  pride  naturally  commended  him  to 
Catherine,  who  greeted  him  after  that  with  marked 
favor  and  made  a  devoted  friend  of  him. 

Historians  have  compared  the  last  Due  de  Mont- 
morency, beheaded  at  Toulouse,  to  the  Vidame  de 
Chartres,  in  the  art  of  pleasing,  in  attainments,  ac- 
complishments, and  talent.  Henri  II.  showed  no  jeal- 
ous}' ;  he  seemed  not  even  to  suppose  that  a  queen  of 
France  could  fail  in  her  Aaij,  or  a  Medici  forget  the 
honor  done  to  her  by  a  Valois.  But  during  this  time 
when  the  queen  was,  it  is  said,  coquetting  with  the 
Vidame  de  Chartres,  the  king,  after  the  birth  of  her  last 
child,  had  virtually  abandoned  her.  This  attempt  at 
making  him  jealous  was  to  no  purpose,  for  Henri  died 
wearing  the  colors  of  Diane  de  Poitiers. 

At  the  time  of  the  king's  death  Catherine  was,  there- 
fore, on  terms  of  gallantrj-  with  the  vidame,  —  a  situation 
which  was  quite  in  conformity  with  the  manners  and 
morals  of  a  time  when  love  was  both  so  chivalrous  and 
so  licentious  that  the  noblest  actions  were  as  natural  as 
the  most  blamable  ;  although  historians,  as  usual,  have 
committed  the  mistake  in  this  case  of  taking  the  excep- 
tion for  the  rule. 

The  four  sons  of  Henri  II.  of  course  rendered  null 
the  pQsitioq  of  the  Bourbons,  who  were  all  extremely 
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poor  and  were  now  crushed  down  by  the  contempt 
which  the  Conuetable  de  Montmorency's  treachery 
brought  upon  them,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  latter 
liad  thought  best  to  %  the  kingdom. 

The  Vidame  de  Chavtres  —  who  was  to  the  first 
Prince  de  Conde  what  Richelieu  was  to  Mazarin,  his 
father  in  policy,  his  model,  and,  above  all,  his  master 
in  gallantry  —  concealed  the  excessive  ambition  of  his 
house  beneath  an  external  appearance  of  light-hearted 
ga3ety.  Unable  during  the  reign  of  Henri  II.  to  make 
head  against  the  Guises,  the  Montmorencys,  the  Scot- 
tish princes,  the  cardinals,  and  the  Bouillons,  he  distin- 
guished himself  bj-  his  graceful  bearing,  his  manners, 
his  wit,  which  won  him  the  favor  of  many  charming 
women  and  the  heart  of  some  for  whom  he  cared  noth- 
ing. He  was  one  of  those  privileged  beings  whose  se- 
ductions are  irresistible,  and  who  owe  to  love  the  power 
of  maintaining  themselves  according  to  their  rank. 
The  Bourbons  would  not  have  resented,  as  did  Jarnac, 
the  slander  of  la  Chataigneraie ;  they  were  willing 
enough  to  accept  the  lands  and  castles  of  their  mis- 
tresses, —  witness  the  Prince  de  Conde,  who  accepted 
the  estate  of  Saint-Valer}'  from  Madame  la  Marechale 
de  Saint-Andre. 

During  the  first  twenty  days  of  mourning  after  the 
death  of  Henri  II.  the  situation  of  the  vidame  suddenly 
changed.  As  the  object  of  the  queen-mother's  regard, 
and  permitted  to  paj'  his  court  to  her  as  court  is  paid  to 
a  queen,  very  secretl}',  he  seemed  destined  to  play  an 
important  rfile,  and  Catherine  did,  in  fact,  resolve  to 
use  him.  The  vidame  received  letters  from  her  for  the 
Prince  de  Conde,  in  which  she  pointed  out  to  the  latter 
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the  necessit}'  of  an  alliance  against  the  Guises.  In- 
formed of  this  intrigue,  the  Guises  entered  the  queen's 
chamber  for  the  purpose  of  compelhng  her  to  issue  an 
order  consigning  the  vidame  to  the  Bastille,  and  Cathe- 
rine, to  save  herself,  was  under  the  hard  necessit3'  of 
obe3ing  them.  After  a  captivit3"  of  some  months,  the 
vidame  died  on  the  very  da}-  he  left  prison,  which  was 
shortly  before  the  conspiracj-  of  Amboise.  Such  was 
the  conclusion  of  the  first  and  onlj'  amour  of  Catherine 
de'  Medici.  Protestant  historians  have  said  that  the 
queen  caused  the  vidame  to  be  poisoned,  to  la}'  the 
secret  of  her  gallantries  in  a  tomb ! 

We  have  now  shown  what  was  the  apprenticeship  of 
this  woman  for  the  exercise  of  her  royal  power. 
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PART    FIRST. 

THE   CALVINIST  MAETYR. 


A  HOUSE  WHICH  NO  LONGER  EXISTS  AT  THE  CORNER  OF 
A  STREET  WHICH  NO  LONGER  EXISTS  IN  A  PARIS  WHICH 
NO    LONGER  EXISTS. 

Few  persons  in  the  present  day  know  how  plain  and 
nnpretentious  were  the  dwellings  of  the  burghers  of 
Paris  in  the  sixteenth  centiirj-,  and  how  simple  their 
lives.  Perhaps  this  simplicitj^  of  habits  and  of  thought 
was  the  cause  of  the  grandeur  of  that  old  bourgeoisie 
which  was  certainly  grand,  free,  and  noble,  —  more  so, 
perhaps,  than  the  bourgeoisie  of  the  present  day.  Its 
history  is  still  to  be  written  ;  it  requires  and  it  awaits  a 
man  of  genius.  This  reflection  will  doubtless  rise  to 
the  lips  of  every  one  after  reading  the  almost  unknown 
incident  which  forms  the  basis  of  this  Study  and  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  facts  in  the  history  of  that 
bourgeoisie.  It  will  not  be  the  first  time  in  history 
that  conclusion  has  preceded  facts. 

In  1560,  the  houses  of  the  rue  de  la  Vieille-Pelleterie 
skirted  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  between  the  pont 
Notre-Dame  and  the  pont  au  Change.  A  public  foot- 
path and  the  houses  then  occupied  the  space  covered  by 
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the  present  roadway.  Each  house,  standing  almost  in 
tlie  river,  allowed  its  dwellers  to  get  down  to  the  water 
by  stone  or  wooden  stairways,  closed  and  protected  by 
strong  iron  railings  or  wooden  gates,  clamped  with  iron. 
The  houses,  like  those  in  Venice,  had  an  entrance  on 
terra  firma  and  a  water  entrance.  At  the  moment 
when  the  present  sketch  is  published,  onlj'  one  of  these 
houses  remains  to  recall  the  old  Paris  of  which  we 
speak,  and  that  is  soon  to  disappear ;  it  stands  at  the 
corner  of  the  Petit- Pont,  directh'  opposite  to  the  guard- 
house of  the  H6tel-Dieu. 

Formerly  each  dwelling  presented  on  the  river-side 
the  fantastic  appearance  given  either  by  the  trade  of 
its  occupant  and  his  habits,  or  by  the  originality  of  the 
exterior  constructions  invented  by  the  proprietors  to 
use  or  abuse  the  Seine.  The  bridges  being  encumbered 
with  more  mills  than  the  necessities  of  navigation  could 
allow,  the  Seine  formed  as  many  enclosed  basins  as 
there  were  bridges.  Some  of  these  basins  in  the  heart 
of  old  Paris  would  have  offered  precious  scenes  and 
tones  of  color  to  painters.  What  a  forest  of  cross- 
beams supported  the  mills  with  their  huge  sails  and 
their  wheels  !  What  strange  effects  were  produced  liy 
the  piles  or  props  driven  into  the  water  to  project  the 
upper  floors  of  the  houses  above  the  stream  !  Unfor- 
tunately, the  art  of  genre  painting  did  not  exist  in  those 
days,  and  that  of  engraving  was  in  its  infancy.  We 
have  therefore  lost  that  curious  spectacle,  still  offered, 
though  in  miniature,  by  certain  provincial  towns,  where 
the  rivers  are  overhung  with  wooden  houses,  and  where, 
as  at  Vendome,  the  basins,  full  of  water  grasses,  are 
enclosed  by  immense  iron  railings,  to  isolate  each  pro- 
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prietor's  share  of  the  stream,  which  extends  from  bank 
to  bank. 

The  name  of  this  street,  which  has  now  disappeared 
from  the  map,  sufflcientlj-  indicates  the  trade  that  was 
carried  on  in  it.  In  those  daj-s  the  merchants  of  each 
class  of  commerce,  instead  of  dispersing  themselves 
about  the  city,  kept  together  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood and  protected  themselves  mutually.  Associated 
in  corporations  which  limited  their  number,  they  were 
still  further  united  into  guilds  bj-  the  Church.  In  this 
way  prices  were  maintained.  Also,  the  masters  were 
not  at  the  mercy  of  their  workmen,  and  did  not  obe}' 
their  whims  as  they  do  to-da}- ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
made  them  their  children,  their  apprentices,  took  care 
of  them,  and  taught  them  the  intricacies  of  the  trade. 
In  order  to  become  a  master,  a  workman  had  to  pro- 
duce a  masterpiece,  which  was  always  dedicated  to  the 
saint  of  his  guild.  Will  anj'  one  dare  to  say  that  the 
absence  of  competition  destroyed  the  desire  for  perfec- 
tion, or  lessened  the  beauty  of  products?  What  say 
you,  you  whose  admiration  for  the  masterpieces  of  past 
ages  has  created  the  modern  trade  of  the  sellers  of 
bric-a-brac  ? 

In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  the  trade  of 
the  furrier  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing  industries. 
Tlie  difficulty  of  obtaining  furs,  which,  being  all  brought 
from  the  north,  required  long  and  perilous  journeys, 
gave  a  very  high  price  and  value  to  those  products. 
Then,  as  now,  high  prices  led.  to  consumption  ;  for 
vanity'  likes  to  override  obstacles.  In  France,  as  in 
other  kingdoms,  not  only  did  royal  ordinances  restrict 
the  use  of  furs  to   the  nobility    (proved    by  the   part 
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which  ermine  plays  in  the  old  blazons),  hut  also  cer- 
tain rare  furs,  such  as  vair  (which  was  undoubtedly 
Siberian  sable),  could  not  be  worn  by  anj-  but  kings, 
dukes,  and  certain  lords  clothed  with  official  powers. 
A  distinction  was  made  between  the  greater  and  lesser 
vair.  The  verj-  name  has  been  so  long  disused,  that 
in  a  vast  number  of  editions  of  Perrault's  famous  tale, 
Cinderella's  slipper,  which  was  no  doubt  of  vair  (the 
fur),  is  said  to  have  been  made  of  rerre  (glass). 
Lately  one  of  our  most  distinguished  poets  was  obliged 
to  establish  the  true  orthography  of  the  word  for  the 
instruction  of  his  brother-feuilletonists  in  giving  an 
account  of  the  opfera  of  the  "  Cenerentola,"  where  the 
sj-mbolic  slipper  has  been  replaced  bj'  a  ring,  which 
sj'mbolizes  nothing  at  all. 

Naturall}-  the  sumptuarj-  laws  about  the  wearing  of 
fur  were  perpetually  infringed  upon,  to  the  great  satis- 
faction of  the  furriers.  The  costliness  of  stuffs  and 
furs  made  a  garment  in  those  days  a  durable  thing,  — 
as  lasting  as  the  furniture,  the  armor,  and  other  items 
of  that  strong  life  of  the  fifteenth  century.  A  woman 
of  rank,  a  seigneur,  all  rich  men,  also  all  the  burghers, 
possessed  at  the  most  two  garments  for  each  season, 
which  lasted  their  lifetime  and  be3-ond  it.  These  gar- 
ments were  bequeathed  to  their  children.  Consequently 
the  clause  in  the  marriage-contract  relating  to  arms 
and  clothes,  which  in  these  days  is  almost  a  dead 
letter  because  of  the  small  value  of  wardrobes  that 
need  constant  renewing,  was  then  of  much  importance. 
Great  costs  brought  with  them  solidity.  The  toilet  of 
a  woman  constituted  a  large  capital ;  it  was  reckoned 
among  the  family  possessions,  and  was  kept  in  those 
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enormous  chests  which  threaten  to  break  through  the 
floors  of  our  modern  houses.  The  jewels  of  a  woman 
of  1840  would  have  been  the  undress  ornaments  of  a 
great  lad_y  in  1540. 

To-da^-,  the  discovery  of  America,  the  facilities  of 
transportation,  the  ruin  of  social  distinctions  which  has 
paved  the  way  for  the  ruin  of  apparent  distinctions,  has 
reduced  the  trade  of  the  furrier  to  what  it  now  is,  — 
next  to  nothing.  The  article  which  a  furrier  sells  to- 
day, as  in  former  days,  for  twenty  livres  has  followed 
the  depreciation  of  money  :  formerly  the  livre,  which  is 
now  worth  one  franc  and  is  usually  so  called,  was 
worth  twent}'  francs.  To-day,  the  lesser  bourgeoisie 
and  the  courtesans  who  edge  their  capes  with  sable,  are 
ignorant  that  in  1440  an  ill-disposed  police-officer  would 
have  incontinently  arrested  them  and  marched  them 
before  the  justice  at  the  Cliatelet.  Englishwomen,  who 
are  so  fond  of  ermine,  do  not  know  that  in  former  times 
none  but  queens,  duchesses,  and  chancellors  were 
allowed  to  wear  that  royal  fur.  There  are  to-day  in 
France  several  ennobled  families  whose  true  name  is 
Pelletier  or  Lepelletier,  the  origin  of  which  is  evidently 
derived  from  some  rich  farrier's  counter,  for  most  of 
our  burghers'  names  began  in  some  such  way. 

This  digression  will  explain,  not  only  the  long  feud  as 
to  precedence  which  the  guild  of  drapers  maintained 
for  two  centuries  against  the  guild  of  furriers  and  also 
of  mercers  (each  claiming  the  right  to  walk  first,  as 
being  the  most  important  guild  in  Paris),. but  it  will  also 
serve  to  explain  the  importance  of  the  Sieur  Lecamus, 
a  furrier  honored  with  the  custom  of  two  queens, 
Catherine  de'  Medici  and  Mary  Stuart,  also  the  custonpf 
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of  the  parliament,  —  a  man  who  for  twenty  years  was 
the  syndic  of  his  corporation,  and  who  lived  in  the  street 
we  have  just  described. 

The  house  of  Lecamus  was  one  of  three  which  formed 
the  three  angles  of  the  open  space  at  the  end  of  the 
pont  au  Change,  where  nothing  now  remains  but  the 
tower  of  the  Palais  de  Justice,  which  made  the  fourth 
angle.  On  tlie  corner  of  this  house,  which  stood  at  the 
angle  of  the  pont  au  Change  and  the  quai  now  called  the 
quai  aux  Fleurs,  the  architect  had  constructed  a  little 
shrine  for  a  Madonna,  which  was  always  lighted  bj-  wax- 
tapers  and  decked  with  real  flowers  in  summer  and  arti- 
ficial ones  in  winter.  On  the  side  of  the  house  toward  the 
rue  du  Pont,  as  on  the  side  toward  the  rue  de  la  Vieille- 
Pelleterie,  the  upper  stor3'  of  the  house  was  supported  by 
wooden  pillars.  All  the  houses  in  this  mercantile  quar- 
ter had  an  arcade  behind  these  pillars,  where  the  passers 
In  the  street  walked  under  cover  on  a  ground  of  trod- 
den mud  which  kept  the  place  always  dirty.  In  all 
French  towns  these  arcades  or  galleries  are  called 
les  piliers,  a  generic  term  to  which  was  added  the  name 
of  the  business  transacted  under  them,  —  as  "piliers 
des  Halles"  (markets),  "piliers  de  la  Boucherie " 
(butchers). 

These  galleries,  a  necessity  in  the  Parisian  climate, 
which  is  so  changeable  and  so  rainy,  gave  this  part  of 
the  city  a  peculiar  character  of  its  own  ;  but  they  have 
now  disappeared.  Not  a  single  house  on  the  river  .bank 
remains,  and  not  more  than  about  a  hundred  feet  of  the 
old  "  piliers  des  Halles  "  the  last  that  have  resisted  the 
action  of  time,  are  left ;  and  before  long  even  that  relic 
of  the  sombre  labyrinth  of  old  Paris  will  be  demolished. 
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Certainly,  the  existence  of  such  old  ruins  of  the  middle- 
ages  is  incompatible  with  the  grandeurs  of  modern 
Paris.  These  observations  are  meant  not  so  much  to 
regret  the  destruction  of  the  old  town,  as  to  preserve 
in  words,  and  by  the  history  of  those  who  lived  there, 
the  memory  of  a  place  now  turned  to  dust,  and  to 
excuse  the  following  description,  which  may  be  precious 
to  a  future  age  now  treading  on  the  heels  of  our  own. 

The  walls  of  this  house  were  of  wood  covered  with 
slate.  The  spaces  between  the  uprights  had  been  filled 
in,  as  we  may  still  see  in  some  provincial  towns,  with 
brick,  so  placed,  by  reversing  their  thickness,  as  to 
make  a  pattern  called  "  Hungarian  point."  The  win- 
dow-casings and  lintels,  also  in  wood,  were  richly 
carved,  and  so  was  the  corner  pillar  where  it  rose  above 
the  shrine  of  the  Madonna,  and  all  the  other  pillars  in 
front  of  the  house.  Each  window,  and  each  main  beam 
which  separated  the  different  storeys,  was  covered  with 
arabesques  of  fantastic  personages  and  animals  wreathed 
with  conventional  foliage.  On  the  street  side,  as  on 
the  river  side,  the  house  was  capped  with  a  roof  looking 
as  if  two  cards  were  set  up  one  against  the  other,  — ■  thus 
presenting  a  gable  to  the  street  and  a  gable  to  the 
water.  This  roof,  like  the  roof  of  a  S,wiss  chalet,  over- 
hung the  building  so  far  that  on  the  second  floor  there 
was  an  outside  gallerj'  with  a  balustrade,  on  which  the 
owners  of  the  house  could  walk  under  cover  and  sur- 
vey the  street,  also  the  river  basin  between  the  bridges 
and  the  two  lines  of  houses. 

These  houses  on  the  river  bank  were  very  valuable. 
In  those  da3-s  a  sj'stem  of  drains  and  fountains  was  still 
to  be   invented  ;    nothing  of  the    kind  as  yet   existed 
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except  the  circuit  sewer,  constructed  by  Aubriot,  pro- 
vost of  Paris  under  Charles  the  Wise,  who  also  built  the 
Bastille,  the  pont  Saint-Michel  and  other  bridges,  and 
was  the  first  man  of  genius  who  ever  thought  of  the 
sanitary  improvement  of  Paris.  The  houses  situated 
like  that  of  Lecamus  took  from  the  river  the  water 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  life,  and  also  made  the 
river  serve  as  a  natural  drain  for  rain-water  and  house- 
hold refuse.  The  great  works  that  the  "  merchants' 
provosts"  did  in  this  direction  are  fast  disappearing. 
Middle-aged  persons  alone  can  remember  to  have  seen 
the  great  holes  in  the  rue  Montmartre,  rue  du  Temple, 
etc.,  down  which  the  waters  poured.  Those  terrible 
open  jaws  were  in  the  olden  time  of  immense  benefit  to 
Paris.  Their  place  will  probably  be  forever  marked  bj- 
the  sudden  rise  of  the  paved  roadways  at  the  spots 
where  thej-  opened,  — ■  another  archseological  detail  which 
will  be  quite  inexplicable  to  the  historian  two  centuries 
hence.  One  d&y,  about  1816,  a  little  girl  who  was 
carrj-ing  a  case  of  diamonds  to  an  actress  at  the  Am- 
bigu,  for  her  part  as  queen,  was  overtaken  by  a  shower 
and  so  nearly  washed  down  the  great  drainhole  in  the 
rue  du  Temple  that  she  would  have  disappeared  had  it 
not  been  for  a  passer  who  heard  her  cries.  Unluckily, 
she  had  let  go  the  diamonds,  which  were,  however, 
recovered  later  at  a  man-hole.  This  event  made  a 
great  noise,  and  gave  rise  to  many  petitions  against 
these  engulfers  of  water  and  little  girls.  Thej-  were 
singular  constructions  about  five  feet  high,  furnished 
with  iron  railings,  more  or  less  movable,  which  often 
caused  the  inundation  of  the  neighboring  cellars, 
whenever  the  artiflciaf  river  produced  by  sudden  rains 
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was  arrested  in  its  course  by  the  flltli  and  refuse  col- 
lected about  these  railings,  which  the  owners  of  the 
abutting  houses  sometimes  forgot  to  open. 

The  front  of  this  shop  of  the  Sieur  Lecamus  was  all 
window,  formed  of  sashes  of  leaded  panes,  which  made 
the  interior  very  dark.  The  furs  were  taken  for  selec- 
tion to  the  houses  of  rich  customers.  As  for  those  who 
came  to  the  shop  to  buy,  the  goods  were  shown  to  them 
outside,  between  the  pillars,  —  the  arcade  being,  let  us 
remark,  encumbered  during  the  day-time  with  tables, 
and  clerks  sitting  on  stools,  such  as  we  all  remember 
seeing  some  fifteen  years  ago  under  the  "  piliers  des 
Halles."  From  these  outposts,  the  clerks  and  appren- 
tices talked,  questioned,  answered  each  other,  and 
called  to  the  passers,  —  customs  which  the  great  Walter 
Scott  has  made  use  of  in  his  "Fortunes  of  Nigel." 

The  sign,  which  represented  an  ermine,  hung  out- 
side, as  we  still  see  in  some  village  hostelries,  from  a 
rich  bracket  of  gilded  iron  filagree.  Above  the  ermine, 
on  one  side  of  the  sign,  were  the  words :  — 

LECAMVS 

FUKRIER 

To  Madame  la  Royne  et  du  Roy  nostrb  Sire. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  sign  were  the  words :  — 
To  Madame  la  Royne-merb 
And  Messieurs  dv  Parlement. 

The   words   "  Madame   la   Royne-mfere  "   had   been 

lately  added.     The  gilding  was  fresh.     This  addition 
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showed  the  recent  changes  piodiioed  by  the  sudden  and 
\iolent  death  of  Henri  II.,  which  overturned  many  for- 
tunes at  court  and  began  that  of  the  Guises. 

The  back-shop  opened  on  the  river.  In  this  room 
usually  sat  the  respectable  proprietor  himself  and 
Mademoiselle  Lecamus.  In  those  dajs  the  wife  of  a 
man  who  was  not  noble  had  no  right  to  the  title  of 
dame,  "madame;"  but  the  wives  of  the  burghers  of 
Paris  were  allowed  to  use  that  of  "  mademoiselle,"  in 
virtue  of  privileges  granted  and  confirmed  to  their  hus- 
bands by  the  several  kings  to  whom  they  had  done  ser- 
vice. Between  this  back-shop  and  the  main  shop  was 
the  well  of  a  corkcrew-stairease  which  gave  access  to 
the  upper  story,  where  were  the  great  ware-room  and 
the  dwelling-rooms  of  the  old  couple,  and  the  garrets 
lighted  bj-  skj'lights,  where  slept  the  children,  the  ser- 
vant-woman, the  apprentices,  and  the  clerks. 

This  crowding  of  families,  servants,  and  apprentices, 
the  little  space  which  each  took  up  in  the  building 
where  the  apprentices  all  slept  in  one  large  chamber 
under  the  roof,  explains  the  enormous  population  of 
Paris  then  agglomerated  on  one-tenth  of  the  surface  of 
the  present  city ;  also  the  queer  details  of  private  life  in 
the  middle  ages  ;  also,  the  contrivances  of  love  which, 
with  all  due  deference  to  historians,  are  found  only  in 
the  pages  of  the  romance-writers,  without  whom  thev 
would  be  lost  to  the  world.  At  this  period  very  great 
seigneurs,  such,  for  instance,  as  Admiral  de  Coligny, 
occupied  three  rooms,  and  their  suites  lived  at  some 
neighboring  inn.  There  were  not,  in  those  days,  more 
than  fifty  private  mansions  in  Paris,  and  those  were 
fifty  palaces  belonging  to  sovereign  princes,  or  to  great 
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vassals,  whose  way  of  living  was  superior  to  that  of  the 
greatest  German  rulers,  such  as  the  Duke  of  Bavaria 
and  the  Elector  of  Saxonj'. 

The  kitchen  of  the  Lecamus  family  was  beneath  the 
back-shop  and  looked  out  upon  the  river.  It  had  a 
glass  door  opening  upon  a  sort  of  iron  balconj',  from 
which  the  cook  drew  up  water  in  a  bucket,  and  where 
the  household  washing  was  done.  The  back-shop  was 
made  the  dining-room,  office,  and  salon  of  the  mer- 
chant. In  this  important  room  (in  all  such  houses 
richly  panelled  and  adorned  with  some  special  work  of 
art,  and  also  a  carved  chest)  the  life  of  the  merchant 
owner  was  passed  ;  there  the  joyous  suppers  after  the 
work  of  the  da}^  was  over,  there  the  secret  conferences 
on  the  political  interests  of  the  burghers  and  of  royalty 
took  place.  The  formidable  corporations  of  Paris  were 
at  that  time  able  to  arm  a  hundred  thousand  men. 
Therefore  the  opinions  of  the  merchants  were  backed 
by  their  servants,  their  clerks,  their  apprentices,  their 
workmen.  The  burghers  had  a  chief  in  the  "  provost 
of  the  merchants"  who  commanded  them,  and  in  the 
H6tel  de  Ville,  a  palace  where  they  possessed  the  right 
to  assemble.  In  the  famous  "burghers'  parlor"  their 
solemn  deliberations  took  place.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  continual  sacrifices  which  by  that  time  made  war 
intolerable  to  the  corporations,  who  were  weary  of  their 
losses  and  of  the  famine,  Henrj'  IV.,  that  factionist  who 
became  king,  might  never  perhaps  have  entered  Paris. 

Every  one  can  now  picture  to  himself  the  appearance 
of  this  corner  of  old  Paris,  where  the  bridge  and  quai 
still  are,  where  the  trees  of  the  quai  aux  Fleurs  now 
stand,  but  where  no  trace  remains  of  the  period  of 
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which  we  write  except  the  tall  and  famous  tower  of 
the  Palais  de  Justice,  from  which  the  signal  was  given 
for  the  Saint  Bartholomew.  Strange  circumstance  !  one 
of  the  houses  standing  at  the  foot  of  that  tower  then 
surrounded  by  wooden  shops,  that,  namelj-,  of  Lecamus, 
was  about  to  witness  the  birth  of  facts  which  were  des- 
tined to  prepare  for  that  night  of  massacre,  which  was, 
unhappil}-,  more  favorable  than  fatal  to  Calvinism. 

At  the  moment  when  our  historj-  begins,  the  audacitj- 
of  the  new  religious  doctrines  was  putting  all  Paris  in 
a  ferment.  A  Scotchman  named  Stuart  had  just  assas- 
sinated President  Minard,  the  member  of  the  Parliament 
to  whom  public  opinion  attributed  the  largest  share  in 
the  execution  of  Councillor  Anne  du  Bourg ;  who  was 
burned  on  the  place  de  Gr^ve  after  the  king's  tailor  — 
to  whom  Henri  II.  and  Diane  de  Poitiers  had  caused 
the  torture  of  the  "  question  "  to  be  applied  in  their 
verj'  presence.  Paris  was  so  closeh'  watched  that  the 
archers  compelled  all  passers  along  the  street  to  pray 
before  the  shrines  of  tlio  Madonna  so  as  to  discover 
heretics  b}-  their  unwillingness  or  even  refusal  to  do  an 
act  contrar}'  to  their  beliefs. 

The  two  archers  who  were  stationed  at  the  corner  o( 
the  Lecamus  house  had  departed,  and  Christophe,  son 
of  the  furrier,  vehementh-  suspected  of  deserting  Cathol- 
icism, was  able  to  leave  the  shop  without  fear  of  being 
made  to  adore  the  Virgin.  B3-  seven  in  the  evening, 
in  April,  1560,  darkness  was  already  falling,  and  tlie 
apprentices,  seeing  no  signs  of  customers  on  either  side 
of  the  arcade,  were  beginning  to  take  in  the  merchan- 
dise exposed  as  samples  beneath  the  pillars,  in  order 
to   close  the  shop.     Christopher  Lecamus,  an  ardent 
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j'oung  man  about  tw'ent3'-two  j-ears  old,  was  standing 
on  the  sill  of  the  shop-door,  apparently  watching  the 
apprentices. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  one  of  them,  addressing  Christophe 
and  pointing  to  a  man  who  was  walking  to  and  fro 
under  the  gallery  with  an  air  of  indecision,  ' '  perhaps 
that 's  a  thief  or  a  spy  ;  anjhow,  the  shabby  wretch 
can't  be  an  honest  man  ;  if  he  wanted  to  speak  to  us  he 
would  come  over  frankly,  instead  of  sidling  along  as  he 
does  —  and  what  a  face  !  "  continued  the  apprentice, 
mimicking  the  man,  "with  his  nose  in  his  cloak,  his 
3ellow  eyes,  and  that  famished  look  !  " 

When  the  stranger  thus  described  caught  sight  of 
Christophe  alone  on  the  door-sill,  he  suddenly  left  the 
opposite  galler}'  where  he  was  then  walking,  crossed 
the  street  rapidl}',  and  came  under  the  arcade  in  front 
of  the  Lecamus  house.  There  he  passed  slowly  along 
in  front  of  the  shop,  and  before  the  apprentices  re- 
turned to  close  the  outer  shutters  he  said  to  Christophe 
in  a  low  voice :  — 

"  I  am  Chaudieu.'' 

Hearing  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
ministers  and  devoted  actors  in  the  terrible  drama 
called  "  The  Reformation,"  Christophe  quivered  as  a 
faithful  peasant  might  have  quivered  on  recognizing 
his  disguised  king. 

"  Perhaps  30U  would  like  to  see  some  furs?  Though 
it  is  almost  dark  I  will  show  j'ou  some  m3self,"  said 
Christophe,  wishing  to  throw  the  apprentices,  whom  he 
heard  behind  him,  off  the  scent. 

With  a  wave  of  his  hand  he  invited  the  minister 
to  enter  the  shop,  but  the  latter  replied  that  he  pre- 
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feired  to  converse  outside.  Christophe  then  fetched 
his  cap  and  followed  the  disciple  of  Calvin. 

Though  banished  by  an  edict,  Chaudieu,  the  secret 
envoj'  of  Theodore  de  Beze  and  Calvin  (who  were 
directing  the  French  Reformation  from  Geneva),  went 
and  came,  risking  the  cruel  punishment  to  which  the 
Parliament,  in  unison  with  the  Church  and  Roj'alty, 
had  condemned  one  of  their  number,  the  celebrated 
Anne  du  Bourg,  in  order  to  make  a  terrible  example. 
Chaudieu,  whose  brother  was  a  captain  and  one  of 
Admiral  Coligny's  best  soldiers,  was  a  powerful  auxil- 
iary b^-  whose  arm  Calvin  shook  France  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  twenty-two  jears  of  religious  warfare  now 
on  the  point  of  breaking  out.  This  minister  was  one 
of  the  hidden  wheels  whose  movements  can  best  exhibit 
the  wide-spread  action  of  the  Reform. 

Chaudieu  led  Christophe  to  the  water's  edge  through 
an  underground  passage,  which  was  like  that  of  the 
Marion  tunnel  filled  up  bj-  the  authorities  about  ten 
3-ears  ago.  This  passage,  which  was  situated  between 
the  Lecamus  house  and  the  one  adjoining  it,  ran  under 
the  rue  de  la  Vieille-Pelleterie,  and  was  called  the 
Pont-aux-Fourreurs.  It  was  used  by  the  d3-ers  of  the 
City  to  go  to  the  river  and  wash  their  flax  and 
silks,  and  other  stuffs.  A  little  boat  was  at  the  en- 
trance of  it,  rowed  by  a  single  sailor.  In  the  bow  was 
a  man  unknown  to  Christophe,  a  man  of  low  stature 
and  very  simply  dressed.  Chaudieu  and  Christophe 
entered  the  boat,  which  in  a  moment  was  in  the  middle 
of  the  Seine  ;  the  sailor  then  directed  its  course  beneath 
one  of  the  wooden  arches  of  the  pont  au  Change,  where 
he  tied  up  quickly  to  au  iron  ring.  As  yet,  no  one  had 
said  a  word. 


'  Here  we  can  speak  without  fear. 


Cofi/'^.ff"  1^5'^  V/P-ob' 
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"Here  we  can  speak  without  fear;  there  are  no 
traitors  or  spies  here,"  said  Chaudieu,  looldng  at  the 
two  as  yet  unnamed  men.  Then,  turning  an  ardent 
face  to  Christoplie,  "  Are  j'ou,"  he  said,  "  full  of  that 
devotion  that  should  animate  a  martjr?  Are  you 
read3'  to  endure  all  for  our  sacred  cause?  Do  you 
fear  the  tortures  applied  to  the  Councillor  du  Bourg,  to 
the  king's  tailor,  —  tortures  which  await  the  majority 
of  us?" 

"I  shall  confess  the  gospel,"  replied  Lecamus, 
simply,  looking  at  the  windows  of  his  father's  back- 
shop. 

The  family  lamp,  standing  on  the  table  where  his 
father  was  making  up  his  books  for  the  day,  spoke  to 
him,  no  doubt,  of  the  joys  of  family  and  the  peaceful 
existence  which  he  now  renounced.  The  vision  was 
rapid,  but  complete.  His  mind  took  in,  at  a  glance, 
the  burgher  quarter  full  of  its  own  harmonies,  where  his 
happ3^  childhood  had  been  spent,  where  lived  his  prom- 
ised bride,  Babette  Lallier,  where  all  things  promised 
him  a  sweet  and  full  existence  ;  he  saw  the  past ;  he 
saw  the  future,  and  he  sacrificed  it,  or,  at  any  rate,  he 
staked  it  all.     Such  were  the  men  of  tliat  day. 

"We  need  ask  no  more,"  said  the  impetuous  sailor; 
"  we  know  him  for  one  of  our  saints.  If  the  Scotch- 
man had  not  done  the  deed  he  would  kill  us  that  infa- 
mous Minard." 

"Yes,"  said  Lecamus,  "my  life  belongs  to  the 
Church  ;  I  shall  give  it  with  joy  for  the  triumph  of  the 
Eeformation,  on  which  I  have  seriously  reflected.  I 
know  that  what  we  do  is  for  the  happiness  of  the 
peoples.    In  two  words  :  poperj'  drives  to  celibacy  ;  the 
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Reformation  establishes  tlic  familj-.  It  is  time  to  rid 
France  of  her  monks,  to  restore  their  lands  to  the 
Crown,  who  will,  sooner  or  later,  sell  them  to  the 
burghers.  Let  us  learn  to  die  for  our  children,  and 
make  our  families  some  day  free  and  prosperous." 

The  face  of  the  j'oung  enthusiast,  that  of  Chaudieu, 
that  of  the  sailor,  that  of  the  stranger  seated  in  the 
bow,  lighted  b}'  the  last  gleams  of  the  twilight,  formed 
a  picture  which  ought  the  more  to  be  described  because 
the  description  contains  in  itself  the  whole  history  of 
the  times  —  if  it  is,  indeed,  true  that  to  certain  men  it 
is  given  to  sum  up  in  their  own  persons  the  spirit  of 
their  age. 

The  religious  reform  undertaken  by  Luther  in  Ger- 
manj',  John  Knox  in  Scotland,  Calvin  in  France,  took 
hold  especiallj-  of  those  minds  in  the  lower  classes  into 
which  thought  had  penetrated.  The  great  lords  sus- 
tained the  movement  onlj'  to  serve  interests  that  were 
foreign  to  the  religious  cause.  To  these  two  classes 
were  added  adventurers,  ruined  noblemen,  younger 
sons,  to  whom  all  troubles  were  equally  acceptable. 
But  among  the  artisan  and  merchant  classes  the  new 
faith  was  sincere  and  based  on  calculation.  The  masses 
of  the  poorer  people  adliercd  at  once  to  a  religion  which 
gave  the  ecclesiastical  propert}-  to  the  State,  and  de- 
prived the  dignitaries  of  the  Church  of  their  enormous 
revenues.  Commerce  everywhere  reckoned  up  the 
profits  of  this  religious  operation,  and  devoted  itself 
body,  soul,  and  purse,  to  the  cause. 

But  among  the  young  men  of  the  French  bourgeoisie 
the  Protestant  movement  found  that  noble  inclination 
to  sacrifices  of  all  kinds  which  inspires  youth,  to  which 
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selfishness  is,  as  yet,  unknown.  Eminent  men,  saga- 
cious minds,  discerned  the  Republic  in  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  they  desired  to  establisli  throughout  Europe  the 
government  of  the  United  Provinces,  which  ended  by 
triumphing  over  the  greatest  Power  of  those  times, 
—  Spain,  under  Philip  the  Second,  represented  in  the 
Low  Countries  by  the  Duke  of  Alva.  Jean  Hotoman 
was  then  meditating  his  famous  book,  in  which  this 
project  is  put  forth,  —  a  book  which  spread  throughout 
France  the  leaven  of  these  ideas,  which  were  stirred 
up  anew  bj'  the  Ligue,  repressed  by  Richelieu,  then  by 
Louis  XIV.,  always  protected  by  the  younger  branches, 
by  the  house  of  Orleans  in  1789,  as  by  the  house  of 
Bourbon  in  1589.  AVhoso  says  "Investigate"  saj-s 
"  Revolt.''  All  revolt  is  either  the  cloak  that  bides 
a  prince,  or  the  swaddling-clothes  of  a  new  mastery. 
The  house  of  Bourbon,  the  younger  sons  of  the  Valois, 
were  at  work  beneath  the  surface  of  the  Reformation. 

At  the  moment  when  the  little  boat  floated  beneath 
the  arch  of  the  pout  au  Change  the  question  was 
strangely'  complicated  by  the  ambition  of  the  Guises, 
who  were  rivalling  the  Bourbons.  Thus  the  Crown, 
represented  by  Catherine  de'  Medici,  was  able  to  sus- 
tain the  struggle  for  thirty  years  by  pittuig  the  one 
house  against  the  other  house ;  whereas  later,  the 
Crown,  instead  of  standing  between  various  jealous  am- 
bitions, found  itself  without  a  barrier,  face  to  face  with 
the  people :  Richelieu  and  Louis  XIV".  haS  broken 
down  the  barrier  of  the  Nobilitj' ;  Louis  XV.  had 
broken  down  that  of  the  Parliaments.  Alone  before 
the  people,  as  Louis  XVI.  was,  a  king  must  inevitably 
succumb- 
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Christophe  Lecamus  was  a  fine  representative  of  the 
ardent  and  devoted  portion  of  the  people.  His  wan 
face  had  the  sharp  hectic  tones  which  distinguish  cer- 
tain fair  complexions  ;  his  hair  was  yellow,  of  a  cop- 
perj'  shade ;  his  gray-blue  eyes  were  sparkling.  In 
them  alone  was  his  fine  soul  visible  ;  for  his  ill-pro- 
portioned face  did  not  atone  for  its  triangular  shape 
by  the  noble  mien  of  an  elevated  mind,  and  his  low 
forehead  indicated  onlj-  extreme  energy.  Life  seemed 
to  centre  in  his  chest,  which  was  rather  hollow.  More 
nervous  than  sanguine,  Christophe's  bodily  appearance 
was  thin  and  threadlike,  but  wiry.  His  pointed  nose 
expressed  the  shrewdness  of  the  people,  and  his  coun- 
tenance revealed  an  intelligence  capable  of  conducting 
itself  well  on  a  single  point  of  the  circumference,  with- 
out having  the  faculty*  of  seeing  all  around  it.  His 
eyes,  the  arching  brows  of  which,  scarcelj-  covered  with 
a  whitish  down,  projected  like  an  awning,  were  strong!}- 
circled  b}'  a  pale-blue  band,  the  skin  being  white  and 
shining  at  the  spring  of  the  nose,  —  a  sign  which  almost 
always  denotes  excessive  enthusiasm.  Christophe  was 
of  the  people,  —  the  people  who  devote  themselves,  who 
fight  for  their  devotions,  who  let  themselves  be  in- 
veigled and  betra3'ed  ;  intelligent  enough  to  compre- 
hend and  serve  an  idea,  too  upright  to  turn  it  to  his 
own  account,  too  noble  to  sell  himself. 

Contrasting  with  this  son  of  Lecamus,  Chaudleu,  the 
ardent  minister,  with  brown  hair  thinned  by  vigils, 
a  yellow  skin,  an  eloquent  mouth,  a  militant  brow, 
with  flaming  brown  eyes,  and  a  short  and  prominent 
chin,  embodied  well  the  Christian  faith  which  brought 
to  the  Reformation  so  many  sincere  and  fanatical  pas- 
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tors,  whose  courage  and  spirit  aroused  the  populations. 
The  aide-de-camp  of  Calvin  and  Tlieodore  de  Beze 
contrasted  admirably  with  the  son  of  the  furrier.  He 
represented  the  fiery  cause  of  which  the  effect  was  seen 
in  Christophe. 

The  sailor,  an  impetuous  being,  tanned  by  the  open 
air,  accustomed  to  dewy  nights  and  burning  days,  with 
closed  lips,  hasty  gestures,  orange  eyes,  ravenous  as 
those  of  a  vulture,  and  black,  frizzled  hair,  was  the 
embodiment  of  the  adventurer  who  risks  all  in  a  ven- 
ture, as  a  gambler  stakes  all  on  a  card.  His  whole 
appearance  revealed  terrific  passions,  and  an  audacity 
that  flinched  at  nothing.  His  vigorous  muscles  were 
made  to  be  quiescent  as  well  as  to  act.  His  manner 
was  more  audacious  than  noble.  His  nose,  though 
thin,  turned  up  and  snuffed  battle.  He  seemed  agile 
and  capable.  You  would  have  known  him  in  all  ages 
for  the  leader  of  a  part}'.  If  he  were  not  of  the  Refor- 
mation, he  might  have  been  Pizarro,  Fernando  Cortez, 
or  ilorgan  the  Exterminator,  —  a  man  of  violent  action 
of  some  kind. 

The  fourth  man,  sitting  on  a  thwart  wrapped  in  his 
cloak,  belonged,  evidently,  to  the  highest  portion  of 
society.  The  fineness  of  his  linen,  its  cut,  the  material 
and  scent  of  his  clothing,  the  style  and  skin  of  his 
gloves,  showed  him  to  be  a  man  of  courts,  just  as  his 
bearing,  his  haughtiness,  his  composure  and  his  all- 
embracing  glance  proved  him  to  b'e  a  man  of  war. 
The  aspect  of  this  personage  made  a  spectator  uneasy 
in  the  first  place,  and  then  inclined  him  to  respect 
We  respect  a  man  who  respects  himself.  Though 
short   and  deformed,  his  manners  instantly  redeemed 
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the  disadvantage  of  his  figure.  The  ice  once  broken, 
he  showed  a  lively  rapidity  of  decision,  with  an  indefin- 
able dash  and  fire  which  made  him  seem  affable  and 
winning.  He  had  the  blue  eyes  and  the  curved  nose 
of  the  house  of  Navarre,  and  the  Spanish  cut  of  the 
marked  features  which  were  in  after  days  the  type  of 
the  Bourbon  kings. 

In  a  word,  the  scene  now  assumed  a  starthng  interest. 

"Well,"  said  Chaudieu,  as  young  Lecamus  ended 
his  speech,  "  this  boatman  is  La  Renaudie.  And  here 
is  Monseigneur  the  Prince  de  Conde,"  he  added,  motion- 
ing to  the  deformed  little  man. 

Thus  these  four  men  represented  the  faith  of  the 
people,  the  spirit  of  the  Scriptures,  the  mailed  hand 
of  the  soldier,  arid  royalty  itself  hidden  in  that  dark 
shadow  of  the  bridge. 

"  You  shall  now  know  what  we  expect  of  you,"  re- 
sumed the  minister,  after  allowing  a  short  pause  for 
Christophe's  astonishment.  "  In  order  that  you  may 
make  no  mistake,  we  feel  obliged  to  initiate  you  into 
the  most  important  secrets  of  the  Reformation. " 

The  prince  and  La  Renaudie  emphasized  the  minis- 
ter's speech  by  a  gesture,  the  latter  having  paused  to 
allow  the  prince  to  speak,  if  he  so  wished.  Like  all 
great  men  engaged  in  plotting,  whose  s3-stem  it  is  to 
conceal  their  hand  until  the  decisive  moment,  the 
prince  kept  silence  —  but  not  from  cowardice.  In  these 
crises  he  was  always  the  soul  of  the  conspiracy ;  recoil- 
ing before  no  danger  and  ready  to  risk  his  own  head  ; 
but  from  a  sort  of  royal  dignity  he  left  the  explanation 
of  the  enterprise  to  his  minister,  and  contented  himself 
with  studying  the  new  instrument  he  was  about  to  use. 
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"  My  child,"  said  Chaudieu,  in  the  Huguenot  style  of 
address,  "  we  are  about  to  do  battle  for  the  first  time 
with  the  Roman  prostitute.  In  a  few  days  either  our 
legions  will  be  dying  on  the  scaffold,  or  the  Guises  will 
be  dead.  This  is  the  first  call  to  arms  on  behalf  of  our 
religion  in  France,  and  P'rance  will  not  laj-  down  those 
arms  till  they  have  conquered.  The  question,  mark  you 
tliis,  concerns  the  nation,  not  the  kingdom.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  nobles  of  the  kingdom  see  plainly  what  the 
Cardinal  de  Lorraine  and  his  brother  are  seelcing. 
Under  pretext  of  defending  the  Catholic  religion,  tlie 
iiouse  of  Lorraine  means  to  claim  the  crown  of  France 
as  its  patrimony.  Eelying  on  the  Church,  it  has  made 
the  Church  a  formidable  ally ;  the  monks  are  its  sup- 
port, its  acolytes,  its  spies.  It  has  assumed  the  post  of 
guardian  to  the  throne  it  \i  seeking  to  usurp  ;  it  protects 
the  house  of  Valois  which  it  means  to  destroy.  We 
have  decided  to  take  up  arras  because  the  liberties  of 
the  people  and  the  interests  of  the  nobles  are  equally 
threatened.  Let  us  smother  at  its  birth  a  faction  as 
odious  as  that  of  the  Burgundians  who  formerly  put 
Paris  and  all  France  to  fire  and  sword.  It  required  a 
Louis  XI.  to  put  a  stop  to  the  quarrel  between  the  Bur- 
gundians and  the  Crown  ;  and  to-day  a  Prince  de  Conde 
is  needed  to  prevent  the  house  of  Lorraine  from  re- 
attempting  that  struggle.  This  is  not  a  civil  war  ;  it  is 
a  duel  between  the  Guises  and  the  Reformation,  —  a 
duel  to  the  death !  We  will  make  their  heads  fall,  or 
they  shall  have  ours." 

"  Well  said  !  "  cried  the  prince. 

"  In  this  crisis,  Christophe,"  said  La  Renaudie,  "  we 
mean  to  neglect  nothing  which  shall  strengthen  our  partj 
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—  for  there  is  a  party  in  tlie  Reformation,  the  party  of 
thwarted  interests,  of  nobles  sacrificed  to  the  Lorrains, 
of  old  captains  shamefully  treated  at  Fontainebleau, 
from  which  the  cardinal  has  banished  them  by  setting 
up  gibbets  on  which  to  hang  those  who  ask  the  king  for 
the  cost  of  their  equipment  and  their  back -pay." 

"  This,  my  child,"  resumed  Chaudieu,  observing  a 
sort  of  terror  in  Christophe,  "this  it  is  which  compels 
us  to  conquer  by  arms  instead  of  conquering  by  convic- 
tion and  by  martyrdom.  The  queen-mother  is  on  the 
point  of  entering  into  our  views.  Not  that  she  means 
to  abjure  ;  she  has  not  reached  that  decision  as  j'et ;  but 
she  may  be  forced  to  it  by  our  triumph.  However  that 
may  be,  Queen  Catherine,  humiliated  and  in  despair  at 
seeing  the  power  she  expected  to  wield  on  the  death  of 
the  king  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  Guises,  alarmed 
at  the  empire  of  the  joung  queen,  Mar}',  niece  of  the 
Lorrains  and  their  auxiliar}-,  Queen  Catherine  is  doubt- 
less inclined  to  lend  her  support  to  the  princes  and  lords 
who  are  now  about  to  make  an  attempt  which  will  de- 
liver her  from  the  Guises.  At  this  moment,  devoted  as 
she  maj-  seem  to  them,  she  hates  them  ;  she  desires 
their  overthrow,  and  will  tr}-  to  make  use  of  us  against 
them ;  but  Monseigneur  the  Prince  de  Conde  intends 
to  make  use  of  her  against  all.  The  queen-mother 
will,  undoubtedlj',  consent  to  all  our  plans.  We  shall 
have  the  Connetable  on  our  side ;  Monseigneur  has 
just  been  to  see  him  at  Chantilh' ;  but  he  does  not  wish 
to  move  without  an  order  from  his  masters.  Being 
the  uncle  of  Monseigneur,  he  will  not  leave  him  in  the 
lurch ;  and  this  generous  prince  does  not  hesitate  to 
flijig  himself  into  danger  to  force  Anne  de  Montmorency 
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to  a  decision.  All  is  prepared,  and  we  have  east  our 
ej'es  on  j'on  as  the  means  of  communicating  to  Queen 
Catherine  our  treaty  of  alliance,  the  drafts  of  edicts, 
and  the  bases  of  the  new  government.  The  court  is  at 
Blois.  Many  of  our  friends  are  with  it;  but  they  are  to 
be  our  future  chiefs,'  and,  hke  Monseigneur,"  he  added, 
motioning  to  the  prince,  "  they  must  not  be  suspected. 
The  queen-mother  and  our  friends  are  so  closely  watched 
that  it  is  impossible  to  emplo}'  as  intermediary  any 
known  person  of  importance  ;  they  would  instantly  be 
suspected  and  kept  from  communicating  with  Madame 
Catherine.  God  sends  us  at  this  crisis  the  shepherd 
David  and  his  sling  to  do  battle  with  Goliath  of  Guise. 
Your  father,  unfortunatel3'  for  him  a  good  Catholic,  is 
furrier  to  the  two  queens.  He  is  constantly  supplying 
them  with  garments.  Get  him  to  send  3'ou  on  some 
errand  to  the  court.  You  will  excite  no  suspicion,  and 
you  cannot  compromise  Queen  Catherine  in  any  way. 
All  our  leaders  would  lose  their  heads  if  a  single  im- 
prudent act  allowed  their  connivance  with  the  queen- 
mother  to  be  seen.  Where  a  great  lord,  if  discovered, 
would  give  the  alarm  and  destroj'  our  chances,  an  insig- 
nificant man  like  you  will  pass  unnoticed.  See  !  The 
Guises  keep  the  town  so  full  of  spies  that  we  have  only 
the  river  where  we  can  talk  without  fear.  You  are  now, 
my'  son,  like  a  sentinel  who  must  die  at  his  post.  Re- 
member this  :  if  you  are  discovered,  we  shall  all  abandon 
you ;  we  shall  even  cast,  if  necessary,  opprobrium  and 
infamy  upon  j'ou.  We  shall  say  that  you  are  a  creature 
of  the  Guises,  made  to  play  this  part  to  ruin  us.  You 
see  therefore  that  we  ask  of  you  a  total  sacrifice." 
''  If  3'ou   perish."   said   the  Prince   de   Conde,   "  J 
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pledge  my  honor  as  a  noble  that  your  family  shall  be 
sacred  for  the  house  of  Navarre ;  I  will  bear  it  on  my 
heart  and  serve  it  in  all  things." 

"Those  words,  my  prince,  suffice,"  replied  Christophe, 
without  reflecting  that  the  conspirator  was  a  Gascon. 
"We  live  in  times  when  each  man;  prince  or  burgher, 
must  do  his  dutj-." 

"  There  speaks  the  true  Huguenot.  If  all  our  men 
were  like  that,"  said  La  Renaudie,  la^-ing  his  hand 
on  Christophe's  shoulder,  "  we  should  be  conquerors 
to-morrow." 

"Young  man,"  resumed  the  prince,  "I  desire  to 
show  3'ou  that  if  Chaudieu  preaches,  if  the  nobleman 
goes  armed,  the  prince  fights.  Therefore,  in  this  hot 
game  all  stakes  are  plajed." 

"  Now  listen  to  me,"  said  La  Renaudie.  "  I  will 
not  give  3-ou  the  papers  until  you  reach  Beaugency ; 
for  they  must  not  be  risked  during  the  whole  of  30U[ 
journey.  You  will  find  me  waiting  for  you  there  on  the 
wharf;  my  face,  voice,  and  clothes  will  be  so  changed 
you  cannot  recognize  me,  but  I  shall  say-  to  you,  '  Are 
3-ou  a  gu&pinf '  and  3-ou  will  answer,  '  Ready  to  serve.' 
As  to  the  performance  of  3-our  mission,  these  are  the 
means:  You  will  find  a  horse  at  the  "  Pinte  Fleurie,' 
close  to  Saint-Germain  I'Auxerrois.  You  will  there 
ask  for  Jean  le  Breton,  who  will  take  you  to  the  stable 
and  give  you  one  of  my  ponies  which  is  known  to  do 
thirty  leagues  in  eight  hours.  Leave  by  the  gate  of 
Bussy.  Breton  has  a  pass  for  me  ;  use  it  3-ourself,  and 
make  your  way  by  skirting  the  towns.  You  can  thus 
reach  Orleans  by  daybreak.'' 

•'  But  the  horse?  "  said  young  Lecamus, 
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"  He  will  not  give  out  till  you  reach  Orleans,"  replied 
La  Renaudie.  "  Leave  him  at  the  entrance  of  the 
faubourg  Bannier ;  for  the  gates  are  well  guarded,  and 
you  must  not  excite  suspicion.  It  is  for  you,  friend,  to 
play  your  part  intelligently.  You  must  invent  what- 
ever fable  seems  to  you  best  to  reach  the  third  house 
to  the  left  on  entering  Orleans  ;  it  belongs  to  a  certain 
Tourillon,  glove-maker.  Strike  three  blows  on  the 
door,  and  call  out :  '  On  service  from  Messieurs  de 
Guise!'  The  man  will  appear  to  be  a  rabid  Guisist ; 
no  one  knows  but  our  four  selves  that  he  is  one  of  us. 
He  will  give  you  a  faithful  boatman,  —  another  Guisist 
of  his  own  cut.  Go  down  at  once  to  the  wharf,  and 
embark  in  a  boat  painted  green  and  edged  with  white. 
You  will  doubtless  land  at  Beaugency  to-morrow  about 
mid-day.  There  I  will  arrange  to  find  you  a  boat  which 
will  take  you  to  Blois  without  running  any  risk.  Our 
enemies  the  Guises  do  not  watch  the  rivers,  only  the 
landings.  Thus  you  will  be  able  to  see  the  queen- 
mother  to-morrow  or  the  day  after." 

"Your  words  are  written  there,"  said  Christophe, 
touching  his  forehead. 

Chaudieu  embraced  his  child  with  singular  religious 
effusion ;    he  was  proud  of  him. 

"  God  keep  thee  !  "  he  said,  pointing  to  the  ruddy 
light  of  the  sinking  sun,  which  was  touching  the  old 
roofs  covered  with  shingles  and  sending  its  gleams 
slantwise  through  the  forest  of  piles  among  which  the 
water  was  rippling. 

"You  belong  to  the  race  of  the  Jacques  Bonhomme," 
said  La  Renaudie,  pressing  Christophe's  hand. 

"  We  shall  meet  again,  monsieur,"  said  the  prince, 
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with  a  gesture  of  infinite  grace,  in  which   there  was 
something  that  seemed  almost  friendship. 

With  a  stroke  of  his  oars  La  Renaudie  put  the  boat 
at  the  lowur  step  of  the  stairwa)'  which  led  to  the 
house.  Christophe  landed,  and  the  boat  disappeared 
instantly  beneath  the  arches  of  the  pont  au  Change. 
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11. 


THE   BURGHERS. 

Christophe  shook  the  iron  railing  which  closed  the 
stairwaj'on  the  river,  and  called.  His  mother  heard 
him,  opened  one  of  the  windows  of  the  back  shop,  and 
asked  what  he  was  doing  there.  Christophe  answered 
that  he  was  cold  and  wanted  to  get  in. 

"  Ha  !  my  master,"  said  the  Burgundian  maid,  "  yon 
went  out  by  the  street-door,  and  you  return  by  the 
water-gate.     Your  father  will  be  fine  and  angry." 

Christophe,  bewildered  by  a  confidence  which  had 
just  brought  him  into  communication  with  the  Prince 
de  Conde,  La  Eenaudie,  and  Chaudieu,  and  still  more 
moved  at  the  prospect  of  impending  civil  war,  made  no 
answer ;  he  ran  hastilj'  up  from  the  kitchen  to  the  back 
shop ;  but  his  mother,  a  rabid  Catholic,  could  not  con- 
trol her  anger. 

"  I  '11  wager  those  three  men  I  saw  j'ou  talking  with 
are  Eef— " 

"Hold  your  tongue,  wife!"  said  the  cautious  old 
man  with  white  hair  who  was  turning  over  a  thick 
ledger.  "  You  dawdling  fellows,"  he  went  on,  address- 
ing three  journeymen,  who  had  long,  finished  their  sup- 
pers, "why  don't  you  go  to  bed?  It  is  eight  o'clock, 
and  you  have  to  be  up  at  five  ;  besides,  you  must  carry 
home   to-night   President  de  Thou's  cap  and   mantle. 
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All  three  of  jou  had  better  go,  and  take  your  sticks 
and  rapiers;  and  then,  if  you  meet  scamps  like  your- 
selves, at  least  30U  '11  be  in  force." 

"Are  we  also  to  take  the  ermine  surcoat  the  j'oung 
queen  has  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  hotel  des  Soissons  ? 
there 's  an  express  going  from  there  to  Blois  for  the 
queen-mother,"  said  one  of  the  clerks. 

"No,"  said  his  master,  "the  queen-mother's  bill 
amounts  to  three  thousand  crowns  ;  it  is  time  to  get  the 
mone}-,  and  I  am  going  to  Blois  myself  very  soon." 

"  Father,  I  do  not  think  it  is  right  at  j'our  age  and 
in  these  dangerous  times  to  expose  yourself  on  the 
high-roads.  I  am  twentj'-two  3ears  old,  and  jou  ought 
to  emploj'  me  on  such  errands,"  said  Christophe,  eyeing 
the  box  which  he  supposed  contained  the  surcoat. 

"  Are  you  glued  to  your  seats?  "  cried  the  old  man  to 
his  apprentices,  who  at  once  jumped  up  and  seized  their 
rapiers,  cloaks,  and  Monsieur  de  Thou's  furs. 

The  next  daj-  the  Parliament  was  to  receive  in  state, 
as  its  president,  this  illustrious  judge,  who,  after  signing 
the  death  warrant  of  Councillor  du  Bourg,  was  destined 
before  the  close  of  the  yeax  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the 
Prince  de  Conde  I 

"Here  !"  said  the  old  man,  calling  to  the  maid,  "  go 
and  ask  friend  Lallier  if  he  will  come  and  sup  with  us 
and  bring  the  wine  ;  we  '11  furnish  the  victuals.  Tell 
him,  above  all,  to  bring  his  daughter." 

Lecamus,  the  syndic  of  the  guild  of  furriers,  was  a 
handsome  old  man  of  sixty,  with  white  hair,  and  a 
broad,  open  brow.  As  court  furrier  for  the  last  forty 
years,  he  had  witnessed  all  the  revolutions  of  the  reign 
of  Francois  I.     He  had  seen  the  arrival  at  the  French 
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court  of  the  young  girl  Catherine  de'  Medici,  then 
scarcely  fifteen  years  of  age.  He  had  observed  her 
giving  way  before  the  Duchesse  d'Jfetauipes,  her  father- 
in-law's  mistress ;  giving  way  before  the  Duchesse  de 
Valentinois,  the  mistress  of  her  husband  the  late  king. 
Buttlie  furrier  had  brought  himself  safely  through  all  the 
chances  and  changes  by  which  court  merchants  were  often 
involved  in  the  disgrace  and  overthrow  of  mistresses. 
His  caution  led  to  his  good  luck.  He  maintained  an 
attitude  of  extreme  humility.  Pride  had  never  caught  him 
in  its  toils.  He  made  himself  so  small,  so  gentle,  so 
compliant,  of  so  little  account  at  court  and  before  the 
queens  and  princesses  and  favorites,  that  this  modesty, 
combined  with  good-humor,  had  kept  the  royal  sign 
above  his  door. 

Such  a  policy  was,  of  course,  indicative  of  a  shrewd 
and  perspicacious  mind.  Humble  as  Lecamus  seemed  to 
the  outer  world,  he  was  despotic  in  his  own  home  ;  there 
he  was  an  autocrat.  Much  respected  and  honored  by  liis 
brother  craftsmen,  he  owed  to  his  long  possession  of 
the  first  place  in  the  trade  much  of  the  consideration 
that  was  shown  to  him.  He  was,  besides,  very  willing 
to  do  kindnesses  to  others,  and  among  the  many  ser- 
vices he  had  rendered,  none  was  more  striking  than  the 
assistance  he  had  long  given  to  the  greatest  surgeon  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  Ambroise  Pare,  who  owed  to  him 
the  possibility  of  studying  for  his  profession.  In 
all  the  difficulties  which  came  up  among  the  merchants 
Lecamus  was  always  conciliating.  Thus  a  general 
good  opinion  of  him  consolidated  his  position  among 
his  equals ;  while  his  borrowed  characteristics  kept  him 
steadily  in  favor  with  the  court. 
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Not  only  this,  but  having  intrigued  for  the  honor  of 
being  on  the  vestry  of  his  parish  church,  he  did  what 
was  necessary  to  bring  him  into  the  odor  of  sanctitj' 
with  the  rector  of  Saint-Pierre  aux  Ba?ufs,  who  looked 
upon  him  as  one  of  the  men  most  devoted  to  the 
Catholic  religion  in  Paris.  Consequenth',  at  the  time 
of  the  convocation  of  the  States-General  he  was  unani- 
mously elected  to  represent  the  tiers  itat  through  the 
influence  of  the  clergy  of  Paris,  —  an  influence  which  at 
that  period  was  immense.  This  old  man  was,  in  short, 
one  of  those  secretly  ambitious  souls  who  will  bend  for 
fifty  years  before  all  the  world,  gliding  from  office  to 
office,  no  one  exacti}'  knowing  how  it  came  about  that 
he  was  found  securelj'  and  peacefully  seated  at  last 
where  no  man,  even  the  boldest,  would  have  had  the 
ambition  at  the  beginning  of  life  to  fancy  himself;  so 
great  was  the  distance,  so  man}'  the  gulfs  and  the  preci- 
pices to  cross !  Lecamus,  who  had  immense  concealed 
wealth,  would  not  run  any  risks,  and  was  silentl}'  pre- 
paring a  brilliant  future  for  his  son.  Instead  of  having 
the  personal  ambition  which  sacrifices  the  future  to  the 
present,  he  had  famil}'  ambition,  — a  lost  sentiment  in  our 
time,  a  sentiment  suppressed  hy  the  folly  of' our  laws  of 
inheritance.  Lecamus  saw  himself  first  president  of  the 
Parliament  of  Paris  in  the  person  of  his  grandson. 

Christophe,  godson  of  the  famous  historian  de  Thou, 
was  given  a  most  solid  education  ;  but  it  had  led  him 
to  doubt  and  to  the  spirit  of  examination  which  was 
then  affecting  both  the  Faculties  and  the  students  of 
the  universities.  Christophe  was,  at  the  period  of  which 
we  are  now  writing,  pursuing  his  studies  for  the  bar, 
that  first  step  toward  the  magistracy.     The  old  furrier 
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was  pretending  to  some  hesitation  as  to  his  son. 
Sometimes  he  seemed  to  wish  to  make  Christophe  his 
successor  ;  then  again  he  spolte  of  him  as  a  lawyer  ;  but 
in  his  heart  he  was  ambitious  of  a  place  for  this  son  as 
Councillor  of  the  Parliament.  He  wanted  to  put  the 
Lecamus  famil}-  on  a  level  with  those  old  and  celebrated 
burgher  families  from  which  came  the  Pasquiers,  the 
Moles,  the  Mirons,  the  Seguiers,  Lamoignon,  du  Tillet, 
Lecoigneux,  Lescalopier,  Goix,  Arnauld,  those  famous 
sheriffs  and  grand-provosts  of  the  merchants,  among 
whom  the  throne  found  such  strong  defenders. 

Therefore,  in  order  that  Christophe  might  in  due 
course  of  time  maintain  his  rank,  he  wished  to  many 
him  to  the  daughter  of  the  richest  jeweller  in  the  city, 
his  friend  Lallier,  whose  nephew  was  destined  to  pre- 
sent to  Henri  IV.  the  kej's  of  Paris.  The  strongest 
desire  rooted  in  the  heart  of  the  worth}'  burgher  was 
to  employ  half  of  his  fortune  and  half  of  that  of  the 
jeweller  in  the  purchase  of  a  large  and  beautiful  seigno- 
rial  estate,  which,  in  those  days,  was  a  long-and  very 
difficult  affair.  But  his  shrewd  mind  knew  the  age  in 
which  he  lived  too  well  to  be  ignorant  of  the  great  move- 
ments which  were  now  in  preparation.  He  saw  clearly, 
and  he  saw  justlj',  and  knew  that  the  kingdom  was  about 
to  be  divided  into  two  camps.  The  useless  executions  in 
tlie  Place  de  L'Estrapade,  tliat  of  the  king's  tailor  and 
the  more  recent  one  of  the  Councillor  Anne  du  Bourg, 
the  actual  connivance  of  the  great  lords,  and  that  of  the 
favorite  of  Fran9ois  I.  w^ith  the  Eeformers,  were 
terrible  indications.  The  furrier  resolved  to  remain, 
whatever  happened,  CathoKc,  royalist,  and  parliamenta- 
rian; but  it  suited  him,  privately,  that  Christophe  should 
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belong  to  the  Reformation.  He  knew  lie  was  rich  enough 
to  ransom  his  son  if  Christophe  was  too  much  compro- 
mised ;  and,  on  the  other  hand  if  France  became  Cal- 
vinist  his  son  could  save  the  family  in  the  event  of  one 
of  those  furious  Parisian  riots,  the  memory  of  which 
was  ever-living  with  the  bourgeoisie,  —  riots  thej-  were 
destined  to  see  renewed  through  four  reigns. 

But  these  thoughts  the  old  furrier,  like  Louis  XI., 
did  not  even  saj'  to  himself;  his  wariness  went  so  far 
as  to  deceive  his  wife  and  son.  This  grave  person- 
age had  long  been  the  chief  man  of  the  richest  and 
most  populous  quarter  of  Paris,  that  of  the  centre, 
under  the  title  of  quartenier,  —  the  title  and  office 
which  became  so  celebrated  some  fifteen  months  later. 
Clothed  in  cloth  like  all  the  prudent  burghers  who 
obeyed  the  sumptuarj'  laws,  Sieur  Lecamus  (he  was 
tenacious  of  that  title  which  Charles  V.  granted  to  the 
burghers  of  Paris,  permitting  them  also  to  huy  baro- 
nial estates  and  call  their  wives  by  the  fine  name  of 
demoiselle,  but  not  by  that  of  madame)  wore  neither 
gold  chains  nor  silk,  but  alwa3-s  a  good  doublet  with 
large  tarnished  silver  buttons,  cloth  gaiters  mounting 
to  the  knee,  and  leather  shoes  with  clasps.  His  shirt, 
of  fine  linen,  showed,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the 
time,  in  great  puffs  between  his  half-opened  jacket  and 
his  breeches.  Though  his  large  and  handsome  face 
received  the  full  light  of  the  lamp  standing  on  the 
table,  Christophe  had  no  conception  of  the  thoughts 
that  lay  buried  beneath  the  rich  and  florid  Dutch  skin 
of  the  old  man ;  but  he  understood  well  enough  the 
advantage  he  himself  had  expected  to  obtain  from  his 
affection  for  pretty  Babette   Lallier.     So   Christophe, 
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with  the  iiir  of  a  man  who  has  come  to  a  decision, 
smiled  bitterly  as  he  heard  of  the  invitation  to  his 
promised  bride. 

When  the  Burgundian  cook  and  the  apprentices  had 
departed  on  their  several  errands,  old  Lecamus  looked 
at  his  wife  with  a  glance  which  showed  the  firmness 
and  resolution  of  his  character. 

"  You  will  not  be  satisfied  till  you  have  got  that  boy 
hanged  with  your  damned  tongue,"  he  said,  in  a  stern 
voice. 

"  I  would  rather  see  him  hanged  and  saved  than  living 
and  a  Huguenot,"  she  answered,  gloomily-.  "  To  think 
that  a  child  whom  I  carried  nine  months  in  m}'  womb 
should  be  a  bad  Catholic,  and  be  doomed  to  hell  for  all 
eternit}' ! " 

She  began  to  weep. 

"Old  silly,"  said  the  furrier;  "let  him  live,  if  only 
to  convert  him.  You  said,  before  the  apprentices,  a 
word  which  may  set  fire  to  our  house,  and  roast  us  all, 
like  fleas  in  a  straw  bed." 

The  mother  crossed  herself,  and  sat  down  silentlj\ 

"  Now,  then,  you,"  said  the  old  man,  with  a  judicial 
glance  at  his  son,  "  explain  to  me  what  you  were  doing 
on  the  river  with  —  come  closer,  that  I  may  speak 
to  j'ou,"  he  added,  grasping  his  son  by  the  arm,  and 
drawing  him  to  him  —  "with  the  Prince  de  Conde." 
he  whispered.  Christophe  trembled.  "  Do  you  sup- 
pose the  court  furrier  does  not  know  everj'  face  that 
frequents  the  palace?  Think  you  I  am  ignorant  of 
what  is  going  on?  Monseigneur  the  Grand  Master 
has  been  giving  orders  to  send  troops  to  Amboise. 
Withdrawing  troops  from  Paris  to  send  them  to  Am- 
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boise  when  the  king  is  at  Blois,  and  making  them 
march  through  Chartres  and  Vendome,  instead  of  going 
b}-  Orleans  —  is  n't  tlie  meaning  of  that  clear  enough  ? 
There  '11  be  troubles.  If  the  queens  want  their  sur- 
coats,  they  must  send  for  them.  The  Prince  de  Cond^ 
has  perhaps  made  up  his  mind  to  kill  Messieurs  de 
Guise  J  who,  on  their  side,  expect  to  rid  themselves  of 
him.  The  prince  will  use  the  Huguenots  to  protect 
himself.  Why  should  the  son  of  a  furrier  get  himself 
into  that  fray?  When  j-ou  are  married,  and  when  you 
are  councillor  to  the  Parliament,  30U  will  be  as  prudent 
aa  your  father.  Before  belonging  to  the  new  rehgion, 
the  son  of  a  furrier  ought  to  wait  till  the  rest  of  the 
world  belongs  to  it.  I  don't  condemn  the  Reformers ; 
it  is  not  my  business  to  do  so ;  but  the  court  is  Cath- 
olic, the  two  queens  are  Catholic,  the  Parliament  is 
Catholic ;  we  supply  them  with  furs,  and  therefore  we 
must  be  Catholic  ourselves.  You  shall  not  go  out 
from  here,  Christophe ;  if  you  do,  I  will  send  you  to 
your  godfather.  President  de  Thou,  who  will  keep  jou 
night  and  day  blackening  paper,  instead  of  blackening 
your  soul  in  company  with  those  damned  Genevese." 

"  Father,''  said  Christophe,  leaning  upon  the  back  of 
the  old  man's  chair,  "send  me  to  Blois  to  carry  that 
surcoat  to  Queen  Mary  and  get  our  money  from  the 
queen-mother.  If  you  do  not,  I  am  lost ;  and  jou  care 
for  3-our  son." 

"  Lost?  "  repeated  the  old  man,  without  showing  the 
least  surprise.  " If  jou  stay  here  you  can't  be  lost ;  I 
shall  have  vay  eye  upon  30U  all  the  time." 

"Thej'  will  kill  me  here." 

"Why?" 
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"  The  most  powerful  among  the  Huguenots  have  cast 
their  eyes  on  me  to  serve  them  in  a  certain  matter;  if  I 
fail  to  do  what  I  have  just  promised  to  do,  they  will 
kill  me  in  open  day,  here  in  the  street,  as  they  killed 
Minard.  But  if  you  send  me  to  court  on  j-our  affairs, 
perhaps  I  can  justify  myself  equallj'  well  to  both  sides. 
Either  I  shall  succeed  without  having  run  any  danger 
at  all,  and  shall  then  win  a  fine  position  in  the  party ; 
or,  if  the  danger  turns  out  very  great,  I  shall  be  there 
simply  on  your  business." 

The  father  rose  as  if  his  chair  was  of  red-hot  iron. 

"Wife,"  he  said,  "  leave  us;  and  watch  that  we  are 
left  quite  alone,  Christophe  and  I." 

When  Mademoiselle  Lecamus  had  left  them  the  fur- 
rier took  his  son  by  a  button  and  led  him  to  the  corner 
of  the  room  which  made  the  angle  of  the  bridge. 

"  Christophe,"  he  said,  whispering  in  his  ear  as  he 
had  done  when  he  mentioned  the  name  of  the  Prince 
of  Conde,  "  be  a  Huguenot,  if  you  have  that  vice;  but 
be  so  cautiously,  in  the  depths  of  your  soul,  and  not 
in  a  way  to  be  pointed  at  as  a  heretic  throughout  the 
quarter.  What  you  have  just  confessed  to  me  shows 
that  the  leaders  have  confidence  in  you.  What  are  you 
going  to  do  for  them  at  court  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  that,"  replied  Christophe  ;  "  for  I 
do  not  know  myself." 

"  Hum !  hum !  "  muttered  the  old  man,  looking  at  his 
son,  "  the  scamp  means  to  hoodwink  his  father  ;  he'll 
go  far.  You  are  not  going  to  court,"  he  went  on  in  a 
low  tone,  "  to  carry  remittances  to  Messieurs  de  Guise 
or  to  the  little  king  our  master,  or  to  the  little  Queen 
Marie.      All  those  hearts  are  Catholic ;  but  I  would 
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take  my  oatb  the  Italian  woman  has  some  spite  against 
the  Scotch  girl  and  against  the  Lorrains.  I  know  her. 
She  had  a  desperate  desire  to  put  her  hand  into  the 
dough.  The  late  king  was  so  afraid  of  her  that  he  did 
as  the  jewellers  do,  he  cut  diamond  by  diamond,  he 
pitted  one  woman  against  another.  That  caused  Queen 
Catherine's  hatred  to  the  poor  Duchesse  de  Valentinois, 
from  whom  she  took  the  beautiful  chateau  of  Chenon- 
ceaux.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  the  Connetable,  the 
duchess  might  have  been  strangled.  Back,  back,  my 
son  ;  don't  put  yourself  in  the  hands  of  that  Italian,  who 
has  no  passion  except  in  her  brain ;  and  that 's  a  bad 
kind  of  woman  !  Yes,  what  the^^  are  sending  you  to  do 
at  court  may  giAC  you  a  very  bad  headache,"  cried  the 
father,  seeing  that  Christophe  was  about  to  reply. 
"  My  son,  I  have  plans  for  your  future  which  you  will 
not  upset  \>y  making  j'ourself  useful  to  Queen  Catherine  ; 
but,  heavens  and  earth !  don't  risk  your  head.  Mes- 
sieurs de  Guise  would  cut  it  off  as  easily  as  the  Bur- 
gundian  cuts  a  turnip,  and  then  those  persons  who  are 
now  employing  you  will  disown  j'ou  utterly." 

"  I  know  that,  father,"  said  Christophe. 

"What!  are  you  really  so  strong,  my  son?  You 
know  it,  and  are  willing  to  risk  all  ?  " 

"  Yes,  father." 

' '  By  the  powers  above  us  !  "  cried  the  father,  press- 
ing his  son  in  his  arms,  "  we  can  understand  each 
other  ;  you  are  worth3'  of  your  father.  My  child,  j'ou'U 
be  the  honor  of  the  family,  and  I  see  that  j^our  old 
father  can  speak  plainly  with  you.  But  do  not  be  more 
Huguenot  than  Messieurs  de  Coligny.  Never  draw 
your  sword  ;  be  a  pen  man  ;  keep  to  youi'  future  r61e  of 
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lawyer.  Now,  then,  tell  rue  nothing  until  after  you 
have  succeeded.  If  I  do  not  hear  from  you  by  the 
fourth  day  after  you  reach  Blois,  that  silence  will  tell 
lue  that  you  are  in  some  danger.  The  old  man  will  go 
to  save  the  young  one.  I  have  not  sold  furs  for 
thiity-two  years  without  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
wrong  side  of  court  robes.  I  have  tlie  means  of  mak- 
ing my  way  through  many  doors." 

Christophe  opened  his  eyes  very  wide  as  he  heard 
his  father  talking  thus ;  but  he  thought  there  might  be 
some  parental  trap  in  it,  and  he  made  no  reply  further 
than  to  saj' :  — 

"  Well,  make  out  the  bill,  and  write  a  letter  to  the 
queen  ;  I  must  start  at  once,  or  the  greatest  misfortunes 
may  happen." 

"Start?     How?" 

"  I  shall  buy  a  horse.  Write  at  once,  in  God's 
name." 

"Hey!  mother!  give  your  son  some  money,"  cried 
the  furrier  to  his  wife. 

The  mother  returned,  went  to  her  chest,  took  out  a 
purse  of  gold,  and  gave  it  to  Christophe,  who  kissed 
her  with  emotion. 

"The  bill  was  all  ready,"  said  his  father;  "here  it 
is.     I  will  write  the  letter  at  once." 

Christophe  took  the  bill  and  put  it  in  his  pocket. 

"  But  you  will  sup  with  us,  at  any  rate,"  said  the  old 
man.  "  In  such  a  crisis  you  ought  to  exchange  rings 
with  Lallier's  daughter." 

"  Very  well,  I  will  go  and  fetch  her,"  said  Christophe. 

The  young  man  was  distrustful  of  his  father's  stability 
iji  the  matter.     The  old  man's  character  was  not  yet 
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fully  known  to  him.  He  ran  up  to  his  room,  dressed 
himself,  took  a  valise,  came  downstairs  softly  and  laid 
it  on  a  counter  in  the  shop,  together  with  his  rapier  and 
cloak. 

"■  What  the  devil  are  you  doing?"  asked  his  father, 
liearing  him. 

Christophe  came  up  to  the  old  man  and  kissed  him  on 
i)Oth  cheeks. 

"  1  don't  want  anj'  one  to  see  mj-  preparations  for 
departure,  and  I  have  put  them  on  a  counter  in  the 
shop,"  he  whispered. 

"  Here  is  the  letter,"  said  his  father. 

Christophe  took  the  paper  and  went  out  as  if  to  fetch 
his  young  neighbor. 

A  few  moments  after  his  departure  the  goodman  Lal- 
lier  and  his  daughter  arrived,  preceded  by  a  servant- 
woman,  bearing  three  bottles  of  old  wine. 

"  Well,  where  is  Christophe?"  said  old  Lecamus. 

"  Christophe  I  "  exclaimed  Babette.  "  We  have  not 
seen  him." 

"  Ha !  ha  !  my  son  is  a  bold  scamp  !  He  tricks  me 
as  if  I  had  no  beard.  My  dear  crony,  what  think  you 
he  will  turn  out  to  be  ?  We  live  In  days  when  the  chil- 
dren have  more  sense  than  their  fathers." 

"  Why,  the  quarter  has  long  been  saying  he  is  in  some 
mischief,"  said  Lallier. 

"  Excuse  him  on  that  point,  cronj-,"  said  the  furrier. 
"  Youth  is  foolish  ;  it  runs  after  new  things  ;  but  Ba- 
bette will  keep  him  quiet ;  she  is  newer  than  Calvin." 

"Babette  smiled;  she  loved  Christophe,  and  was 
angry  when  anything  was  said  against  him.  She  was 
one  of  those  daughters  of  the  old  bourgeoisie  brouglit 
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up  under  the  ej'es  of  a  mother  who  never  left  her.  Her 
bearing  was  gentle  and  correct  as  her  face ;  she  always 
wore  woollen  stuffs  of  gra3',  harmonious  in  tone  ;  her  che- 
misette, simph'  pleated,  contrasted  its  whiteness  against 
the  gown.  Her  cap  of  brown  velvet  was  like  an  infant's 
coif,  but  it  was  trimmed  with  a  ruche  and  lappets  of 
tanned  gauze,  that  is,  of  a  tan  color,  which  came  down 
on  each  side  of  her  face.  Though  fair  and  white  as  a 
true  blonde,  she  seemed  to  be  shrewd  and  roguish,  all 
the  while  trying  to  hide  her  roguishness  under  the  air 
and  manner  of  a  well-trained  girl.  While  the  two 
servant-women  went  and  came,-  laying  the  cloth  and 
placing  the  jugs,  the  great  pewter  dishes,  and  the  knives 
and  forks,  the  jeweller  and  his  daughter,  the  furrier  and 
his  wife,  sat  before  the  tall  chimnej'-piece  draped  with 
lambrequins  of  red  serge  and  black  fringes,  and  were 
talking  of  trifles.  Babette  asked  once  or  twice  where 
Christophe  could  be,  and  the  father  and  mother  of  the 
j'oung  Huguenot  gave  evasive  answers  ;  but  when  the 
two  families  were  seated  at  table,  and  the  two  servants 
had  retired  to  the  kitchen,  Lecamus  said  to  his  future 
daughter-in-law :  — 

"Christophe  has  gone  to  court." 

"  To  Blois  !  Such  a  journey  as  that  without  bidding 
me  good-bye  !  "  she  said. 

"  The  matter  was  pressing,"  said  the  old  mother. 

"Crony,"  said  the  furrier,  resuming  a  suspended 
conversation.  "  We  are  going  to  have  troublous 
times  in  France.  The  Reformers  are  bestirring  them- 
selves." 

"  If  they  triumph,  it  will  only  be  after  a  long  war, 
during   which   business  will  be   at  a  standstill."  said 
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Lallier,  incapable  of  rising  higher  than  the  commercial 
sphere. 

"  My  father,  who  saw  the  wars  between  the  Biirgun- 
dians  and  the  Armagnacs  told  me  that  our  family  would 
never  have  come  out  safely  if  one  of  his  grandfathers  — 
his  mother's  father  —  had  not  been  a  Goix,  one  of 
those  famous  butchers  in  the  Market  who  stood  by  the 
Burgundians  ;  whereas  the  other,  the  Lecamus,  was  for 
the  Armagnacs ;  the}'  seemed  readj-  to  flaj-  each  other 
alive  before  the  world,  but  they  were  excellent  friends 
in  the  family.  So,  let  us  both  trj-  to  save  Christophe ; 
perhaps  the  time  ma}-  come  when  he  will  save  us." 

"  You  are  a  shrewd  one,"  said  the  jeweller. 

"  No,"  repHed  Lecamus.  "  The  burghers  ought 
to  think  of  themselves ;  the  populace  and  the  nobility 
are  both  against  them.  The  Parisian  bourgeoisie 
alarms  everybody  except  the  king,  who  knows  it  is  his 
friend. 

"  You  who  are  so  wise  and  have  seen  so  many 
things,"  said  Babette,  timidly,  "  explain  to  me  what  the 
Reformers  reall}'  want." 

"  Yes,  tell  us  that,  crony,"  cried  the  jeweller.  "  I 
knew  the  late  king's  tailor,  and  I  held  him  to  be  a  man 
of  simple  life,  without  great  talent ;  he  was  something 
like  3'ou ;  a  man  to  whom  they  'd  give  the  sacrament 
without  confession ;  and  behold !  he  plunged  to  the 
depths  of  this  new  religion,  —  he  !  a  man  whose  two  ears 
were  worth  all  of  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  apiece. 
He  must  have  had  secrets  to  reveal  to  induce  the  king 
and  the  Duchesse  de  Valentinois  to  be  present  at  his 
torture." 

"  And  terrible  secrets,  too !  "  said  the  furrier,  "  The 
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Reformation,  my  friends,"  he  continued  in  a  low  voice, 
"  will  give  back  to  the  bourgeoisie  the  estates  of  the 
Church.  "When  the  ecclesiastical  priA'ileges  are  sup- 
pressed the  Reformers  intend  to  ask  that  the  vilain 
tax  shall  be  imposed  on  nobles  as  well  as  on  burghers, 
and  they  mean  to  insist  that  the  king  alone  shall  be 
above  others  —  if  indeed,  they  allow  the  State  to  have 
a  king." 

"  Suppress  the  Throne  !  "  ejaculated  Lallier. 

"  Hey  !  crony,''  said  Lecamus,  "  in  the  Low  Countries 
the  burghers  govern  themselves  with  burgomasters  of 
their  own,  who  elect  their  own  temporary  head." 

"God  bless  me,  crony;  we  ought  to  do  these  fine 
things  and  yet  stay  Catholics,"  cried  the  jeweller. 

"  We  are  too  old,  you  and  I,  to  see  the  triumph  of 
the  Parisian  bourgeoisie,  but  it  will  triumph,  I  tell  j'ou, 
in  times  to  come  as  it  did  of  yore.  Ha  !  the  king  must 
rest  upon  it  in  order  to  resist,  and  we  have  alwa3-s  sold 
him  our  help  dear.  The  last  time,  all  the  burghers  were 
ennobled,  and  he  gave  them  permission  to  hny  seigno- 
rial  estates  and  take  titles  from  the  land  without 
special  letters  from  the  king.  You  and  I,  grandsons 
of  the  Goix  through  our  mothers,  are  not  we  as  good 
as  any  lord  ?  " 

These  words  were  so  alarming  to  the  jeweller  and  the 
two  women  that  they  were  followed  by  a  dead  silence. 
The  ferments  of  1789  were  already  tingling  in  the  veins 
of  Lecamus,  who  was  not  jet  so  old  but  what  he  could 
live  to  see  the  bold  burghers  of  the  Ligue. 

"Are  j'ou  selling  well  in  spite  of  these  troubles?" 
said  Lallier  to  Mademoiselle  Lecamus. 

"  Troubles  always  do  harm,"  she  replied. 
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"  That 's  one  reason  why  I  am  so  set  on  making  my 
son  a  lawyer,''  said  Lecamus  ;  "  for  squabbles  and  law 
go  on  forever." 

The  conversation  then  turned  to  commonplace  topics, 
to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  jeweller,  who  was  not 
fond  of  either  political  troubles  or  audacity  of  thought. 
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THE   CHATEAU   DE    BLOIS. 

The  banks  of  the  Loire,  from  Blois  to  Angers,  were 
the  favorite  resort  of  the  last  two  branches  of  the  royal 
race  -which  occupied  the  throne  before  the  house  of 
Bourbon.  That  beautiful  valley  plain  so  well  deserves 
the  honor  bestowed  upon  it  by  kings  that  we  must 
here  repeat  what  was  said  of  it  b}-  one  of  our  most 
eloquent  writers :  — 

"  There  is  one  province  in  France  which  is  never  sufficiently 
admired.  Fragrant  as  Italy,  flowery  as  the  banks  of  the 
Guadalquivir,  beautiful  especially  in  its  own  characteristics, 
wholly  French,  havin;^  always  been  French,  —  unlike  in  that 
respect  to  our  northern  provinces,  which  have  degenerated 
by  contact  with  Germany,  and  to  our  southern  provinces, 
which  have  lived  in  concubinage  with  Moors,  Spaniards, 
and  all  other  nationalities  that  adjoined  them.  This  pure, 
chaste,  brave,  and  loyal  province  is  Touraine.  Historic 
France  is  there  1  Auvergne  is  Auvergne,  Languedoc  is  only 
Languedoc ;  but  Touraine  is  France ;  the  most  national  river 
for  Frenchmen  is  the  Loire,  which  waters  Touraine.  For 
this  reason  we  ought  not  to  be  sui-prised  at  the  great  num- 
ber of  historically  noble  buildings  possessed  by  those  de- 
partments which  have  taken  the  name,  or  derivations  of 
the  name,  of  the  Loire.  At  every  step  we  take  in  this  land 
of  enchantment  we  discover  a  new  picture,  bordered,  it  may 
be,  by  a  river,  or  a  tranquil  lake  reflecting  in  its  liquid  depths 
a  castle  with  towers,  and  woods  and  sparkling  waterfalls. 
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It  is  quite  natural  that  in  a  region  chosen  by  Royalty  for  its 
sojourn,  where  the  court  was  long  established,  great  families 
and  fortunes  and  distinguished  men  should  have  settled  and 
built  palaces  as  grand  as  themselves." 

But  is  it  not  incomprehensible  that  Eoj'alt}'  did  not 
follow  the  advice  indirectly'  given  by  Louis  XI.  to 
place  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  at  Tours?  There, 
without  great  expense,  the  Loire  might  have  been 
made  accessible  for  the  merchant  service,  and  also  for 
vessels-of-war  of  light  draught.  There,  too,  the  seat 
of  government  would  have  been  safe  from  the  dangers 
of  invasion.  Had  this  been  done,  the  northern  cities 
would  not  have  required  such  vast  sums  of  money 
spent  to  fortifj'  them,  —  sums  as  vast  as  were  those 
expended  on  the  sumptuous  glories  of  Versailles.  If 
Louis  XIV.  had  listened  to  Vauban,  who  wished  to 
build  his  great  palace  at  Mont  Louis,  between  the 
Loire  and  the  Cher,  perhaps  the  revolution  of  1789 
might  never  have  taken  place. 

These  beautiful  shores  still  bear  the  marks  of  royal 
tenderness.  The  chiUeaus  of  Chambord,  Amboise,  Blois, 
Chenonceaux,  Chaumont,  Plessis-les-Tours,  all  those 
which  the  mistresses  of  kings,  financiers,  and  nobles  built 
at  Veretz,  Azay-le-Eideau,  Usse,  Villandri,  Valenqay, 
Chanteloup,  Duretal,  some  of  which  have  disappeared, 
though  most  of  them  still  remain,  are  admirable  relics 
which  remind  us  of  the  marvels  of  a  period  that  is 
little  understood  bj'  the  literary  sect  of  the  Middle- 
agists. 

Among  all  these  chdteaus,  that  of  Blois,  where  the 
court  was  then  staying,  is  one  on  which  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  houses  of  Orh'ans  and  of  Valois  has  placed 
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its  brilliant  sigii-nninual,  —  making  it  tlie  most  interest- 
ing of  all  for  historians,  arciiseologists,  and  Catholics. 
It  was  at  the  time  of  which  we  write  completely  iso- 
lated. The  town,  inclosed  b}'  massive  walls  supported 
by  towers,  lay  below  the  fortress,  —  for  the  chateau 
served,  in  fact,  as  fort  and  pleasure-house.  Above 
the  town,  with  its  blue-tiled,  crowded  roofs  extending 
then,  as  now,  from  the  river  to  the  crest  of  tlie  hill 
which  commands  the  right  bank,  lies  a  triangular  pla- 
teau, bounded  to  the  west  by  a  streamlet,  which  in 
these  days  is  of  no  importance,  for  it  flows  beneath  the 
town  ;  but  in  the  fifteenth  century,  so  say  historians,  it 
formed  quite  a  deep  ravine,  of  which  there  still  remains 
a  sunken  road,  almost  an  abyss,  between  the  suburbs 
of  the  town  and  the  ch&teau. 

It  was  on  this  plateau,  with  a  double  exposure  to  the 
north  and  south,  that  the  counts  of  Blois  built,  in 
the  architecture  of  the  twelfth  century,  a  castle  where 
the  famous  Thibault  le  Tricheur,  Thibault  le  Vieux, 
and  others  held  a  celebrated  court.  In  those  days  of 
pure  feudality,  in  which  the  king  was  merely  primus 
■inter  pares  (to  use  the  fine  expression  of  a  king  of 
Poland),  the  counts  of  Champagne,  the  counts  of  Blois, 
those  of  Anjou,  the  simple  barons  of  Normandie,  the 
dukes  of  Bretagne,  lived  with  the  splendor  of  sovereign 
princes  and  gave  kings  to  the  proudest  kingdoms.  The 
Plantagenets  of  Anjou,  the  Lusignans  of  Poitou,  the 
Koberts  of  Normandie,  maintained  with  a  bold  hand 
the  royal  races,  and  sometimes  simple  knights  like 
du  Glaicquin  refused  the  purple,  preferring  the  sword 
of  a  eonnetable. 

When  the  Crown  annexed  the  county  of  Blois  to  its 
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domain,  Louis  XII.,  who  had  a  liking  for  this  resi- 
dence (perhaps  to  escape  Plessis  of  sinister  memor}-), 
built  at  the  back  of  the  first  building  another  building, 
facing  east  and  west,  which  connected  the  cbiteau  of 
the  counts  of  Blois  with  the  rest  of  the  old  structures, 
of  which  nothing  now  remains  but  the  vast  hall  in 
which  the  States-general  were  held  under  Henri  III. 

Before  he  became  enamoured  of  Chambord,  Fran- 
cois I.  wished  to  complete  the  chateau  of  Blois  by 
adding  two  other  wings,  which  would  have  made  the 
structure  a  perfect  square.  But  Chambord  weaned 
him  from  Blois,  where  he  built  only  one  wing,  which 
in  his  time  and  that  of  his  grandchildren  was  the  only 
inhabited  part  of  the  chateau.  This  third  building 
erected  b}'  Francois  I.  is  more  vast  and  far  more  deco- 
rated than  the  Louvre,  the  chiUeau  of  Henri  II.  It 
is  in  the  style  of  architecture  now  called  Renaissance, 
and  presents  the  most  fantastic  features  of  that  st3-le. 
Therefore,  at  a  period  when  a  strict  and  jealous  archi- 
tecture ruled  construction,  when  the  Middle  Ages  were 
not  even  considered,  at  a  time  when  literature  was  not 
as  clearh-  wedded  to  art  as  it  is  now.  La  Fontaine  said 
of  the  ch&teau  de  Blois,  in  bis  hearty,  good-humored  way: 
"  The  part  that  Fran9ois  I.  built,  if  looked  at  from  the 
outside,  pleased  me  better  than  all  the  rest ;  there  I  saw 
numbers  of  little  galleries,  little  windows,  little  balco- 
nies, little  ornamentations  without  order  or  regularit}-, 
and  the}-  make  up  a  grand  whole  which  I  like." 

The  chateau  of  Blois  had,  therefore,  the  merit  of 
representing  three  orders  of  ai'chitecture,  three  epochs, 
thi-ee  systems,  three  dominions.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
other  royal  residence  that  can  compare  with  it  in  that 
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respect.  This  immense  structure  presents  to  the  ej-e 
in  one  inclosure,  round  one  courtyard,  a  complete  and 
perfect  image  of  that  grand  presentation  of  the  man- 
ners and  customs  and  life  of  nations  which  is  called 
Architecture.  At  the  moment  when  Christophe  was  to 
visit  the  court,  that  part  of  the  adjacent  land  which  in 
our  day  is  covered  by  a  fourth  palace,  built  seventy 
years  later  (by  Gaston,  the  rebellious  brother  of  Louis 
XIII.,  then  exiled  to  Blois),  was  an  open  space  contain- 
ing pleasure-grounds  and  hanging  gardens,  pictur- 
esquelj'  placed  among  the  battlements  and  unfinished 
turrets  of  Fran9ois  I.'s  chftteau. 

These  gardens  communicated,  by  a  bridge  of  a  fine, 
bold  construction  (which  the  old  men  of  Blois  may  still 
remember  to  have  seen  demolished)  with  a  pleasure- 
ground  on  the  other  side  of  the  ch&teau,  which,  by  the 
lay  of  the  land,  was  on  the  same  level.  The  nobles 
attached  to  the  Court  of  Anne  de  Bretagne,  or  those 
of  that  province  who  came  to  solicit  favors,  or  to  con- 
fer with  the  queen  as  to  the  fate  and  condition  of  Brit- 
tany, awaited  in  this  pleasure-ground  the  opportunity 
for  an  audience,  either  at  the  queen's  rising,  or  at  her 
coming  out  to  walk.  Consequently,  history  has  given 
the  name  of  "  Perchoir  aux  Bretons  "  to  this  piece  of 
ground,  which,  in  our  da3',  is  the  fruit-garden  of  a 
worthy  bourgeois,  and  forms  a  projection  into  the  place 
Des  Jesuites.  The  latter  place  was  included  in  the 
gardens  of  this  beautiful  royal  residence,  which  had,  as 
we  have  said,  its  upper  and  its  lower  gardens.  Not 
far  from  the  place  des  Jesuites  may  still  be  seen  a 
pavilion  built  by  Catherine  de'  Medici,  where,  accord- 
ing to  the  historians  of  Blois,  warm  mineral  baths  were 
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placed  for  her  use.  This  detail  enables  us  to  trace  the 
very  irregular  disposition  of  the  gardens,  which  went 
up  or  down  according  to  the  undulations  of  the  ground, 
becoming  extremely  intricate  around  the  chateau,  —  a 
fact  which  helped  to  give  it  strength,  and  caused,  as  we 
shall  see,  the  discomfiture  of  the  Due  de  Guise. 

The  gardens  were  reached  from  the  chateau  through 
external  and  internal  galleries,  the  most  important  of 
which  was  called  the  "  Galerie  des  Cerfs"  on  account 
of  its  decoration.  This  gallerj-  led  to  the  magnificent 
staircase  which,  no  doubt,  inspired  the  famous  double 
staircase  of  Chambord.  It  led,  from  floor  to  floor,  to 
all  tlie  apartments  of  the  castle. 

Though  La  Fontaine  preferred  the  chateau  of  Fran- 
9ois  I.  to  that  of  Louis  XII.,  perhaps  the  naivete  of 
that  of  the  good  king  will  give  true  artists  more 
pleasure,  while  at  the  same  time  thej-  admire  the  mag- 
nificent structure  of  the  knightlj'  king.  The  elegance 
of  the  two  staircases  which  are  placed  at  each  end  of 
the  chateau  of  Louis  XII.,,  the  delicate  carving  and 
sculpture,  so  original  in  design,  which  abound  everj-- 
where,  the  remains  of  which,  though  time  has  done  its 
worst,  still  charm  the  antiquary',  all,  even  to  the  semi- 
cloistral  distribution  of  the  apartments,  reveals  a  great 
simplicity  of  manners.  Evidentlj-,  the  court  did  not 
yet  exist ;  it  had  not  developed,  as  it  did  under  Fran- 
cois I.  and  Catherine  de'  Medici,  to  the  great  detriment 
of  feudal  customs.  As  we  admire  the  galleries,  or 
most  of  them,  the  capitals  of  the  columns,  and  certain 
figurines  of  exquisite  delicacy,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
imagine  that  Michel  Columb,  that  great  sculptor,  the 
Michel-Angelo  of  Brittany,   passed  that  way   for   the 
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pleasure  of  Queen  Anne,  whom  he  afterwards  im- 
mortalized on  the  tomb  of  her  father,  the  last  duke  of 
Brittany. 

Whatever  La  Fontaine  may  choose  to  say  about  the 
"  little  galleries  "  and  the  "  little  ornamentations,"  nothing 
can  be  more  grandiose  than  the  dwelling  of  the  splen- 
did FranQois.  Thanks  to  I  know  not  what  indifference, 
to  forge tfulness  perhaps,  the  apartments  occupied  by 
Catherine  de'  Medici  and  her  son  Fran9ois  II.  present 
to  us  to-day  the  leading  features  of  that  time.  The 
historian  can  there  restore  the  tragic  scenes  of  the 
drama  of  the  Eeformation,  —  a  drama  in  which  the  dual 
struggle  of  the  Guises  and  of  the  Bourtions  against  the 
Valois  was  a  series  of  most  complicated  acts,  the  plot 
of  which  was  here  unravelled. 

The  chateau  of  Franfois  I.  completelj'  crushes  the 
artless  habitation  of  Louis  XII.  by  its  imposing  masses. 
On  the  side  of  the  gardens,  that  is,  toward  the  modern 
place  des  Jesuites,  the  castle  presents  an  elevation 
nearly  double  that  which  it  shows  on  the  side  of  the 
courtj-ard.  The  ground-floor  on  this  side  forms  the 
second  floor  on  the  side  of  the  gardens,  where  are 
placed  the  celebrated  galleries.  Thus  the  first  floor 
above  the  ground-floor  toward  the  court3'ard  (where 
Queen  Catherine  was  lodged)  is  the  third  floor  on  the 
garden  side,  and  the  king's  apartments  were  four 
storej's  above  the  garden,  which  at  the  time  of  which  we 
write  was  separated  from  the  base  of  the  castle  by  a 
deep  moat.  The  chateau,  already  colossal  as  viewed 
from  the  courtj'ard,  appears  gigantic  when  seen  from 
below,  as  La  Fontaine  saw  it.  He  mentions  particu- 
larly that  he  did  not  enter  either  the  courtyard  or  the 
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apartments,  and  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  from  the 
place  des  Jesuites  all  the  details  seem  small.  The  bal- 
conies on  which  the  courtiers  promenaded ;  the  gal- 
leries, marvellously  executed  ;  the  sculptured  windows, 
whose  embrasures  are  so  deep  as  to  form  boudoirs  — 
for  which  indeed  they  served  —  resemble  at  that  great 
height  the  fantastic  decorations  which  scene-painters 
give  to  a  fairy  palace  at  the  opera. 

But  in  the  courtyard,  ■  although  the  three  storeys 
above  the  ground-floor  rise  as  high  as  the  clock-tower 
of  the  Tuileries,  the  infinite  delicacy  of  the  architecture 
reveals  itself  to  the  rapture  of  our  astonished  ej-es. 
This  wing  of  the  great  building,  in  which  the  _  two 
queens,  Catherine  de'  jMedici  and  Marj^  Stuart,  held 
their  sumptuous  court,  is  divided  in  the  centre  by  a 
hexagon  tower,  in  the  emptj*  well  of  which  winds  up  a 
spiral  staircase,  —  a  Moorish  caprice,  designed  bj-  giants, 
made  by  dwarfs,  which  gives  to  this  wonderful  fafade 
the  effect  of  a  dream.  The  baluster  of  this  staircase 
forms  a  spiral  connecting  itself  bj'  a  square  landing  to 
five  of  the  six  sides  of  the  tower,  requiring  at  each 
landing  transversal  corbels  which  are  decorated  with 
arabesque  carvings  without  and  within.  This  bewilder- 
ing creation  of  ingenious  and  delicate  details,  of  mar- 
vels which  give  speech  to  stones,  can  be  compared 
only  to  the  deeply  worked  and  crowded  carving  of  the 
Chinese  ivories.  Stone  is  made  to  look  like  lace-work. 
The  flowers,  the  figures  of  men  and  animals  clinging  to 
the  structure  of  the  stairway,  are  multiplied,  step  by 
step,  until  they  crown  the  tower  with  a  key-stone  on 
which  the  chisels  of  the  art  of  the  sixteenth  century 
have  contended  against  the  naive  cutters  of  images  who 
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fifty  years  earlier  had  carved  the  key-stones  of  Louis 
XII.'s  two  stairways. 

However  dazzled  we  may  be  by  these  recurring  forms 
of  indefatigable  labor,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  that  money 
was  lacking  to  Frangois  I.  for  Blois,  as  it  was  to  Louis 
XIV.  for  Versailles.  More  than  one  figurine  lifts  its 
delicate  head  from  a  block  of  rough  stohe  behind  it ; 
more  than  one  fantastic  flower  is  merely  indicated  by 
chiselled  touches  on  the  abandoned  stone,  though  damp- 
ness has  since  laid  its  blossoms  of  mouldy  greenery 
upon  it.  On  the  fagade,  side  by  side  with  the  tracery 
of  one  window,  another  window  presents  its  masses  of 
jagged  stone  carved  only  by  the  hand  of  time.  Here, 
to  the  least  artistic  and  the  least  trained  eye,  is  a  rav- 
ishing contrast  between  this  frontage,  where  marvels 
throng,  and  the  interior  frontage  of  the  chateau  of 
Louis  XII.,  which  is  composed  of  a  ground-floor  of 
arcades  of  fairy  lightness  supported  by  tiny  columns 
resting  at  their  base  on  a  graceful  platform,  and  of  two 
storeys  above  it,  the  windows  of  which  are  carved  with 
delightful  sobriety.  Beneath  the  arcade  is  a  gallerj-,  the 
walls  of  which  are  painted  in  fresco,  the  ceiling  also 
being  painted ;  traces  can  still  be  found  of  this  mag- 
nificence, derived  from  Italy,  and  testifying  to  the  expe- 
ditions of  our  kings,  to  which  the  principality  of  Milan 
then  belonged. 

Opposite  to  Frangois  I.'s  wing  was  the  chapel  of  the 
counts  of  Blois,  the  fagade  of  which  is  almost  in  har- 
mony with  the  architecture  of  the  later  dwelling  of 
Louis  XII.  No  words  can  picture  the  majestic  solidity 
of  these  three  distinct  masses  of  building.  In  spite  of 
their  nonconformity  of  style.  Royalty,  powerful  and  firmj 
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demonstrating  its  dangers  by  the  greatness  of  its  precau- 
tions, was  abend,  uniting  these  three  edifices,  so  different 
in  character,  two  of  wliich  rested  against  the  vast  hall 
of  the  States-general,  towering  high  like  a  church. 

Certainlj'',  neither  the  simplicitj-  nor  the  strength  of 
the  burgher  existence  (wliich  were  depicted  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  history)  in  which  Art  was  always  repre- 
sented, were  lacking  to  this  royal  habitation.  Blois 
was  the  fruitful  and  brilliant  example  to  which  the 
Bourgeoisie  and  Feudality,  Wealth  and  Nobility,  gave 
such  splendid  replies  in  the  towns  and  in  the  rural 
regions.  Imagination  could  not  desire  anj'  other  sort 
of  dwelling  for  the  prince  who  reigned  over  France  in 
the  sixteenth  centurj-.  The  richness  of  seignorial  gar- 
ments, the  luxurj'  of  female  adornment,  must  have  har- 
monized delightfully  with  the  lace-work  of  these  stones 
so  wonderfull}'  manipulated.  From  floor  to  floor,  as  the 
king  of  France  went  up  the  marvellous  staircase  of  his 
chateau  of  Blois,  he  could  see  the  broad  expanse  of  the 
beautiful  Loire,  which  brought  him  news  of  all  his  king- 
dom as  it  lay  on  either  side  of  the  great  river,  two 
halves  of  a  State  facing  each  other,  and  semi-rivals.  If, 
instead  of  building  Chambord  in  a  barren,  gloomy  plain 
two  leagues  awa}',  Frangois  I.  had  placed  it  where, 
seventy  j'ears  later,  Gaston  built  his  palace,  Versailles 
would  never  have  existed,  and  Blois  would  have  become, 
necessarily,  the  capital  of  France. 

Four  Valois  and  Catherine  de' Medici  lavished  their 
wealth  on  the  wing  built  by  Frangois  I.  at  Blois.  Who 
can  look  at  those  massive  partition-walls,  the  spinal 
column  of  the  castle,  in  which  are  sunken  deep  alcoves, 
secret  staircases,  cabinets,  while  they  themselves  inclose 
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halls  as  vast  as  that  great  council-room,  the  guardroom, 
and  the  royal  chambers,  in  which,  in  our  day,  a  regi- 
ment of  infantry  is  couifortablj'  lodged  —  who  can  look 
at  all  this  and  not  be  aware  of  the  prodigalities  of  Crown 
and  court?  Even  if  a  visitor  does  not  at  once  under- 
stand how  the  splendor  within  must  have  corresponded 
with  the  splendor  without,  the  remaining  vestiges  of 
Catherine  de' Medici's  cabinet,  where  Christophe  was 
about  to  be  introduced,  would  bear  sufficient  testimony 
to  the  elegances  of  Art  which  peopled  these  apartments 
with  animated  designs  in  which  salamanders  sparkled 
among  the  wreaths,  and  the  palette  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury illumined  the  darkest  corners  with  its  brilliant 
coloring.  In  this  cabinet  an  observer  will  still  find 
traces  of  that  taste  for  gilding  which  Catherine  brought 
with  her  from  Italy  ;  for  the  princesses  of  her  house 
loved,  in  the  words  of  the  author  already-  quoted,  to 
veneer  the  castles  of  France  with  the  gold  earned  by 
their  ancestors  in  commerce,  and  to  hang  out  their 
wealth  on  the  walls  of  their  apartments. 

The  queen-mother  occupied  on  the  first  upper  floor 
the  apartments  of  Queen  Claude  of  France,  wife  of 
Frangois  I.,  in  which  may  still  be  seen,  delicately 
carved,  the  double  C  accompanied  by  figures,  purely 
white,  of  swans  and  lilies,  signifying  candidior  candi- 
dis  —  more  white  than  the  whitest  —  tlie  motto  of  the 
queen  whose  name  began,  like  that  of  Catherine,  with  a 
C,  and  which  applied  as  well  to  the  daughter  of  Louis 
XII.  as  to  the  mother  of  the  last  Valois  ;  for  no  sus- 
picion, in  spite  of  the  violence  of  Calvinist  calumny, 
has  tarnished  the  fidehty  of  Catherine  de'  Medici  to 
Henri  II. 
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The  queen-mother,  still  charged  with  the  care  of  two 
young  children  (him  who  was  afterward  Due  d'Alen9on, 
and  Marguerite,  the  wife  of  Henri  IV.,  the  sister  whom 
Charles  IX.  called  Margot),  had  need  of  the  whole  of 
this  first  upper  floor. 

The  king,  Francois  II.,  and  the  queen,  Mary  Stuart, 
occupied,  on  the  second  floor,  the  roj'al  apartments 
which  had  formerly  been  those  of  FranQois  I.  and  wcic, 
subsequentlj',  those  of  Henri  III.  This  floor,  like  that 
taken  b}'  the  queen-mother,  is  divided  in  two  parts 
throughout  its  whole  length  by  the  famous  partition- 
wall,  which  is  more  than  four  feet  thick,  against  which 
rests  the  enormous  walls  which  separate  the  rooms  from 
each  other.  Thus,  on  both  floors,  the  apartments  are 
in  two  distinct  halves.  One  half,  to  the  south,  looking 
to  the  courtyard,  served  for  public  receptions  and  for  the 
transaction  of  business  ;  whereas  the  private  apartments 
were  placed,  parti}-  to  escape  the  heat,  to  the  north, 
overlooking  the  gardens,  on  which  side  is  the  splendid 
fagade  with  its  balconies  and  galleries  looking  out  upon 
the  open  country  of  the  Vendomois,  and  down  upon  the 
"  Perchoir  des  Bretons  "  and  the  moat,  the  only  side  of 
which  La  Fontaine  speaks. 

The  chateau  of  FranQois  I.  was,  in  those  days,  ter- 
minated by  an  enormous  unfinished  tower  which  was 
intended  to  mark  the  colossal  angle  of  the  building 
when  the  succeeding  wing  was  built.  Later,  Gaston 
took  down  one  side  of  it,  in  order  to  build  his  palace  on 
to  it ;  but  he  never  finished  the  work,  and  the  tower 
remained  in  ruins.  This  roj-al  stronghold  served  as  a 
prison  or  dungeon,  according  to  popular  tradition. 

As  we  wander  to-day  through  the  halls  of  this  match- 
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less  ctiateail,  So  precious  to  art  and  to  history,  what 
I)oet  would  not  be  haunted  b^-  regrets,  and  grieved  for 
France,  at  seeing  the  arabesques  of  Catherine's  boudoir 
whitewashed  and  almost  obliterated,  by  order  of  the 
quartermaster  of  the  barracks  (this  royal  residence  is 
now  a  barrack)  at  the  time  of  an  outbreak  of  cholera. 
The  panels  of  Catherine's  boudoir,  a  room  of  which  we 
are  about  to  speak,  is  the  last  remaining  relic  of  the  rich 
decorations  accumulated  by  five  artistic  kings.  Mak- 
ing our  way  through  the  labyrinth  of  chambers,  halls, 
stairways,  towers,  we  niaj'  saj'  to  ourselves  with  solemn 
certitude:  "  Here  Mar}'  Stuart  cajoled  her  husband  on 
behalf  of  the  Guises."  "There,  the  Guises  insulted 
Catherine."  "  Later,  at  that  very  spot  the  second 
Balafre  fell  beneath  the  daggers  of  the  avengers  of  the 
Crown."  "  A  centurj^  earlier,  from  this  very  window, 
Louis  XII.  made  signs  to  his  friend  Cardinal  d'Am- 
boise  to  come  to  him."  "  Here,  on  this  balcony, 
d'Epernon,  the  accomplice  of  Ravaillac,  met  Marie 
de'  Medici,  who  knew,  it  was  said,  of  the  proposed 
regicide,  and  allowed  it  to  be  committed." 

In  the  chapel,  where  the  marriage  of  Henri  IV.  and 
Marguerite  de  Valois  took  place,  the  sole  remaining 
fragment  of  the  chateau  of  the  counts  of  Blois,  a  regi- 
ment now  makes  its  shoes.  This  wonderful  structure, 
in  which  so  many  styles  may  still  be  seen,  so  man}'  great 
deeds  have  been  performed,  is  in  a  state  of  dilapida- 
tion which  disgraces  France.  What  grief  for  those  who 
love  the  great  historic  monuments  of  our  country  to 
know  that  soon  those  eloquent  stones  will  be  lost  to 
sight  and  knowledge,  like  others  at  the  corner  of  the 
rue  de  la  Vieille-Pelleterie  ;  possibly,  they  will  exist 
nowhere  but  in  these  pages. 
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It  is  necessary  to  remark  that,  in  order  to  watch  the 
roj'al  court  more  closely,  the  Guises,  although  t\\ey  had 
a  house  of  their  own  in  the  town,  which  still  exists,  had 
obtained  permission  to  occupy  the  upper  floor  above  the 
apartments  of  Louis  XII.,  the  same  lodgings  afterwards 
occupied  by  the  Duchesse  de  Nemours  under  the  roof. 

The  young  king,  Frangois  II.,  and  his  bride  Marj' 
Stuart,  in  love  with  each  other  like  the  girl  and  bo}'  of 
sixteen  which  they  were,  had  been  abruptly  transferred, 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  from  the  cha,teau  de  Saint-Ger- 
main, which  the  Due  de  Guise  thought  liable  to  attack, 
to  the  fortress  which  the  chateau  of  Blois  then  was, 
being  isolated  and  protected  on  three  sides  bj-  preci- 
pices, and  admirably  defended  as  to  its  entrance.  The 
Guises,  uncles  of  Marj-  Stuart,  had  powerful  reasons 
for  not  residing  in  Paris  and  for  keeping  the  king  and 
court  in  a  castle  the  whole  exterior  surroundings  of 
which  could  easily'  be  watched  and  defended.  A  struggle 
was  now  beginning  around  the  throne,  between  the 
house  of  Lorraine  and  the  house  of  Valois,  which  was 
destined  to  end  in  this  ver}-  chateau,  twenty-eight  j'ears 
later,  namely  in  1588,  when  Henri  III.,  under  the  very 
ej-es  of  his  mother,  at  that  moment  deeply  humiliated 
by  the  Lorrains,  heard  fall  upon  the  floor  of  his  own 
cabinet,  tlie  head  of  the  boldest  of  all  the  Guises,  the 
second  Balafre,  son  of  that  first  Balafre  by  whom  Cath- 
erine de'  Medici  was  now  being  tricked,  watched, 
threatened,  and  virtually  imprisoned. 
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IV. 

THK    QUEEN-MOTHER. 

This  noble  chateau  of  Blois  was  to  Catherine  de* 
Medici  the  narrowest  of  prisons.  On  the  death  of  her 
husband,  who  had  alwaj-s  held  her  in  subjection,  she 
expected  to  reign  ;  but,  on  the  contrar}',  she  found  her- 
self crushed  under  the  thraldom  of  strangers,  whose 
polished  manners  were  far  more  reallj'  brutal  than  those 
of  jailers.  No  action  of  hers  could  be  done  secretlj'. 
The  women  who  attended  her  either  had  lovers  among 
the  Guises  or  were  watched  bj'  Argus  eyes.  These 
were  times  when  passions  notably-  exhibited  the  strange 
effects  produced  in  all  ages  bj'  the  strong  antagonism 
of  two  powerful  conflicting  interests  in  the  State.  Gal- 
lantry, which  served  Catherine  so  well,  was  also  an 
auxiliar3'  of  the  Guises.  The  Prince  de  Conde,  the  first 
leader  of  the  Reformation,  was  a  lover  of  the  Marechale 
de  Saint-Andre,  whose  husband  was  the  tool  of  the 
Grand  Master.  The  cardinal,  convinced  by  the  affair 
of  the  Vidame  de  Chartres,  that  Catherine  was  more 
unconquered  than  invulnerable  as  to  love,  was  paying 
court  to  her.  The  plaj-  of  all  these  passions  strangely 
complicated  those  of  politics,  —  making,  as  it  were,  a 
double  game  of  chess,  in  which  both  parties  had  to 
watch  the  head  and  heart  of  their  opponent,  in  order 
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to  know,  wlien  a  crisis  came,  whether  the  one  would 
betray  the  other. 

Though  she  was  constantly  in  presence  of  the  Cardinal 
de  Lorraine  or  of  Due  Fran9ois  de  Guise,  who  both  dis- 
trusted her,  the  closest  and  ablest  enemy  of  Catherine 
de'  Medici  was  her  daughter-in-law,  Queen  Marj-,  a  fair 
little  creature,  malicious  as  a  waiting-maid,  proud  as  a 
Stuart  wearing  three  crowns,  learned  as  an  old  pedant, 
giddj'  as  a  school-girl,  as  much  in  love  with  her  hus- 
band as  a  courtesan  is  with  her  lover,  devoted  to  her 
uncles  whom  she  admired,  and  delighted  to  see  the 
king  sliare  (at  her  instigation)  the  regard  she  had  for 
them.  A  mother-in-law  is  alwaj-s  a  person  whom  tlie 
daughter-in-law  is  inclined  not  to  like  ;  especiallj'  when 
she  wears  the  crown  and  wishes  to  retain  it,  which 
Catherine  had  imprudently  made  but  too  well  known. 
Her  former  position,  when  Diane  de  Poitiers  had  ruled 
Henri  II.,  was  more  tolerable  than  this;  then  at  least 
she  received  the  external  honors  that  were  due  to  a 
queen,  and  the  homage  of  the  court.  But  now  the  duke 
and  the  cardinal,  who  had  none  but  their  own  minions 
about  them,  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  abasing  her. 
Catherine,  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  their  courtiers, 
received,  not  onl3-  day  by  day  but  from  hour  to  hour, 
terrible  blows  to  her  pride  and  her  self-love  ;  for  the 
Guises  were  determined  to  treat  her  on  the  same  sys- 
tem of  repression  which  the  late  king,  her  husband,  had 
so  long  pursued. 

The  thirt^'-six  j-ears  of  anguish  which  were  now  about 
to  desolate  France  may,  perhaps,  be  said  to  have  begun 
by  the  scene  in  which  the  son  of  the  furrier  of  the  two 
queens  was  sent  on  the  perilous  errand  which  makes 
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him  the  chief  figure  of  our  present  Study.  The  danger 
into  which  this  zealous  Reformer  was  about  to  fall 
became  imminent  the  very  morning  on  which  he  started 
from  the  port  of  Beaugencj'  for  the  chateau  de  Blois, 
bearing  precious  documents  which  compromised  the 
highest  heads  of  the  nobilitj^,  placed  in  his  hands  by 
that  wily  partisan,  the  indefatigable  La  Renaudie,  who 
met  him,  as  agreed  upon,  at  Beaugencj",  having  reached 
that  port  before  him. 

While  the  tow-boat  in  which  Christophe  now  em- 
barked floated,  impelled  b}-  a  light  east  wind,  down  the 
river  Loire  the  famous  cardinal  Charles  de  Lorraine, 
and  his  brother  the  second  Due  de  Guise,  one  of  the 
greatest  warriors  of  those  days,  were  contemplating, 
like  eagles  perched  on  a  rocky  summit,  their  present 
situation,  and  looking  prudently  about  them  before 
striking  the  great  blow  by  which  they  intended  to  kill 
the  Reform  in  France  at  Amboise,  —  an  attempt  re- 
newed twelve  j-ears  later  in  Paris,  August  24,  1572, 
on  the  feast  of  Saint-Bartholomew. 

During  the  night  three  seigneurs,  who  each  plaj-ed 
a  great  part  in  the  twelve  years'  drama  which  followed 
this  double  plot  now  laid  b}'  the  Guises  and  also  by  the 
Reformers,  had  arrived  at  Blois  from  different  directions, 
each  riding  at  full  speed,  and  leaving  their  horses  half- 
dead  at  the  postern-gate  of  the  cha,teau,  which  was 
guarded  by  captains  and  soldiers  absolutely  devoted  to 
the  Due  de  Guise,  the  idol  of  all  warriors. 

One  word  about  that  great  man,  —  a  word  that  must 
tell,  in  the  first  instance,  whence  his  fortunes  took  their 
rise. 

His  mother  was  Antoinette  de  Bourbon,  great-aunt 
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of  Henri  IV.  Of  what  avail  is  consanguinity?  He 
was,  at  this  moment,  aiming  at  the  head  of  his  cousin 
the  Prince  de  Conde.  His  niece  was  Mary  Stuart. 
His  wife  was  Anne,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara. 
The  Grand  Conne'table  de  Montmorency  called  the 
Due  de  Guise  "  jMonseigneur  "  as  he  would  the  king, — 
ending  his  letter  with  "  Your  very  humble  servant." 
Guise,  Grand  Master  of  the  king's  household,  replied 
"Monsieur  le  connetable,"  and  signed,  as  he  did  for 
the  Parliament,  "  Your  ver3'  good  friend." 

As  for  the  cardinal,  called  the  transalpine  pope,  and 
his  Holiness,  by  Estienne,  he  had  the  whole  monastic 
Church  of  France  on  his  side,  and  treated  the  Holy- 
Father  as  an  equal.  Vain  of  his  eloquence,  and  one  of 
the  greatest  theologians  of  his  time,  he  kept  incessant 
watch  over  Fi'ance  and  Italy  b}'  means  of  three  religious 
orders  who  were  absolutely  devoted  to  him,  toiling  day 
and  night  in  his  service  and  serving  him  as  spies  and 
counsellors. 

These  few  words  will  explain  to  what  heights  of 
power  the  duke  and  the  cardinal  had  attained.  In 
spite  of  their  wealth  and  the  enormous  revenues  of  their 
se\eral  offices,  the}'  were  so  personallj-  disinterested,  so 
eagerl}-  carried  away  on  the  current  of  their  statesman- 
ship, and  so  generous  at  heart,  that  the}'  were  always 
in  debt,  doubtless  after  the  manner  of  Cffisar.  When 
Henri  HI.  caused  the  death  of  the  second  Balafre,  whose 
life  was  a  menace  to  him,  the  house  of  Guise  was 
necessarily  ruined.  The  costs  of  endeavoring  to  seize 
the  crown  during  a  whole  century  will  explain  the 
lowered  position  of  this  great  house  during  the  reigns 
of  Louis  XHI.  and  Louis  XIV.,  when  the  sudden  death 
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of  Madame  told  all  Europe  the  infamous  part  which  a 
Chevalier  de  Lorraine  had  debased  himself  to  play. 

Calling  themselves  the  heirs  of  the  dispossessed  Car- 
lovingians,  the  duke  and  cardinal  acted  with  the  utmost 
insolence  toward  Catherine  de'  Medici,  the  mother-in- 
law  of  their  niece.  Tlie  Duchesse  de  Guise  spared  her 
no  mortification.  This  duchess  was  a  d'Este,  and 
Catherine  was  a  Medici,  the  daughter  of  upstart  Floren- 
tine merchants,  whom  tlie  sovereigns  of  Europe  had 
never  yet  admitted  into  their  roj'al  fraternity.  Fran9ois 
I.  himself  had  always  considered  his  son's  marriage 
with  a  Medici  as  a  mesalliance,  and  only  consented  to 
it  under  the  expectation  that  his  second  son  would 
never  be  dauphin.  Hence  his  fury  when  his  eldest 
son  was  poisoned  by  the  Florentine  Montecuculi. 
The  d'Estes  refused  to  recognize  the  Medici  as  Italian 
princes.  Those  former  merchants  were  in  fact  trying 
'  to  solve  the  impossible  problem  of  maintaining  a  throne 
in  the  midst  of  republican  institutions.  The  title  of 
grand-duke  was  only  granted  very  tardily  by  Philip  the 
Second,  king  of  Spain,  to  reward  tliose  Medici  who 
bought  it  by  betraying  France  their  benefactress,  and 
servilely  attaching  themselves  to  the  court  of  Spain, 
which  was  at  the  very  time  covertly  counteracting 
them  in  Italj'. 

"  Flatter  none  but  j'our  enemies,"  the  famous  saying 
of  Catherine  de'  Medici,  seems  to  have  been  the  political 
rule  of  life  with  that  family  of  merchant  princes,  in 
which  great  men  were  never  lacking  until  their  destinies 
became  great,  when  they  fell,  before  their  time,  into 
that  degeneracy  in  which  royal  races  and  noble  families 
are  wont  to  end. 
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For  three  generations  there  had  been  a  great  Lorrain 
warrior  and  a  great  Lorrain  churchman  ;  and,  what  is 
more  singular,  the  churchmen  all  bore  a  strong  resem- 
blance in  the  face  to  Ximenes,  as  did  Cardinal  Richelieu 
in  after  daj-s.  These  five  great  cardinals  all  had  sly, 
mean,  and  yet  terrible  faces  ;  while  the  warriors,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  of  that  type  of  Basque  mountaineer 
which  we  see  in  Henri  IV.  The  two  Bulafres,  father 
and  son,  wounded  and  scarred  in  the  same  manner, 
lost  something  of  this  type,  but  not  the  grace  and  affa- 
bility by  which,  as  much  as  by  their  bravery,  they  won 
the  hearts  of  the  soldiery. 

It  is  not  useless  to  relate  how  the  present  Grand 
Master  received  his  wound ;  for  it  was  healed  b}'  the 
heroic  measures  of  a  personage  of  our  drama,  —  bj- 
Ambroise  Pare,  the  man  we  have  already  mentioned 
as  under  obligations  to  Lecamus,  syndic  of  the  guild 
of  furriers.  At  the  siege  of  Calais  the  duke  had  his  • 
face  pierced  through  and  through  by  a  lance,  the  poiat 
of  which,  after  entering  the  cheek  just  below  the  right 
eye,  went  through  to  the  neck,  below  the  left  ej-e,  and 
remained,  broken  off,  in  the  face.  The  duke  laj-  dying 
in  his  tent  in  the  midst  of  universal  distress,  and  he 
would  have  died  had  it  not  been  for  the  devotion  and 
prompt  courage  of  Ambroise  Pare.  "  The  duke  is  not 
dead,  gentlemen,"  he  said  to  the  weeping  attendants, 
"•  but  he  soon  will  die  if  I  dare  not  treat  him  as  1 
would  a  dead  man  ;  and  I  shall  risk  doing  so,  no  mat- 
ter what  it  may  cost  mc  in  the  end.  See  !  "  And  wiili 
that  he  put  his  left  foot  on  the  duke's  breast,  took  lli- 
broken  wooden  end  of  the  lance  in  his  fingers,  sIkm 
and  loosened  it  by  degrees  m  the  wound,  and  tii:  •'' 
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succeeded  in  drawing  out  the  iron  head,  as  if  he  were 
handling  a  thing  and  not  a  man.  Though  he  saved  the 
prince  by  this  heroic  treatment,  he  could  not  prevent 
the  horrible  scar  which  gave  the  great  soldier  his  nick- 
name,—  Le  Balafre,  the  Scarred.  This  name  descended 
to  the  son,  and  for  a  similar  reason. 

Absolutelj'  masters  of  Francois  II.,  whom  his  wife 
ruled  through  their  mutual  and  excessive  passion,  these 
two  great  Lorrain  princes,  the  duke  and  the  cardinal, 
were  masters  of  France,  and  had  no  other  enemy  at 
court  than  Catherine  de'  Medici.  No  great  statesmen 
ever  played  a  closer  or  more  watchful  game. 

The  mutual  position  of  the  ambitious  widow  of 
Henri  II.  and  the  ambitious  house  of  Lorraine  was 
pictured,  as  it  were,  to  the  eye  b}'  a  scene  which  took 
place  on  the  terrace  of  the  chateau  de  Blois  verj-  earlj' 
in  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  Christophe  Lecamus 
was  destined  to  arrive  there.  The  queen-mother,  who 
feigned  an  extreme  attachment  to  the  Guises,  had 
asked  to  be  informed  of  the  news  brought  by  the 
tliree  seigneurs  coming  from  three  different  parts  of 
tlie  kingdom  ;  but  she  had  the  mortification  of  being 
courteouslj-  dismissed  by  the  cardinal.  She  then  walked 
to  the  parterres  which  overhung  the  Loire,  where  she 
was  building,  under  the  superintendence  of  her  astrol- 
oger, Ruggieri,  an  observatorj',  which  is  still  standing, 
and  from  which  the  eye  may  range  over  the  whole 
landscape  of  that  delightful  valle}'.  The  two  Lorrain 
princes  were  at  the  other  end  of  the  terrace,  facing 
the  Vendoraois,  which  overlooks  the  upper  part  of  the 
town,  the  perch  of  the  Bretons,  and  the  postern  gate 
of  the  chdteau. 
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Catherine  bad  deceived  the  two  brothers  bj-  pre- 
tending to  a  slight  displeasure ;  for  she  was  in  reality 
verj-  well  pleased  to  have  an  opportunitj'  to  speak  to 
one  of  the  three  men  who  had  arrived  in  such  haste. 
This  was  a  j'oung  nobleman  named  Chiverni,  appar- 
ently a  tool  of  the  cardinal,  in  reality  a  devoted  ser- 
vant of  Catherine.  Catherine  also  counted  among  her 
devoted  servants  two  Florentine  nobles,  the  Gondi ; 
but  they  were  so  suspected  by  the  Guises  that  she 
dared  not  send  them  on  any  errand  away  from  the 
court,  where  she  kept  them,  watched,  it  is  true,  in 
all  their  words  and  actions,  but  where  at  least  they 
were  able  to  watch  and  studj'  the  Guises  and  counsel 
Catherine.  These  two  Florentines  maintained  in  the 
interests  of  the  queen-mother  another  Italian,  Birago,  — 
a  clever  Piedmontese,  who  pretended,  with  Chiverni,  to 
have  abandoned  their  mistress  and  gone  over  to  the 
Guises,  who  encouraged  their  enterprises  and  employed 
them  to  watch  Catherine. 

Chiverni  had  come  from  Paris  and  Ecouen.  The 
last  to  arrive  was  Saint-Andre,  who  was  marshal  of 
France  and  became  so  important  that  the  Guises,  whose 
creature  he  was,  made  him  the  third  person  in  the 
triumvirate  thej'  formed  the  following  3-ear  against 
Catherine.  The  other  seigneur  who  had  arrived  dur- 
ing the  night  was  Vieilleville,  also  a  creature  of  the 
Guises  and  'a  marshal  of  France,  who  was  returning 
from  a  secret  mission  known  only  to  the  Grand  Master, 
who  had  entrusted  it  to  him.  As  for  Saint-Andre,  he 
was  in  charge  of  military  measures  taken  with  the  oli- 
ject  of  driving  all  Reformers  under  arms  into  Amboise  : 
a  scheme  which  now  formed  the  subject  of  a  councU 
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held  by  the  duke  and  cardinal,  Birago,  Chiverni. 
Vieilleville,  and  Saint-Andre.  As  the  two  Lorrains 
employed  Birago,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  they  relied 
upon  their  own  powers ;  for  they  knew  of  his  attach- 
ment to  the  queen-motlier.  At  this  singular  epoch 
the  double  part  played  by  many  of  the  political  men 
of  the  day  was  well  known  to  both  parties  ;  they  were 
like  cards  in  the  hands  of  gamblers,  —  the  cleverest 
player  won  the  game.  During  this  council  the  two 
brothers  maintained  the  most  impenetrable  reserve.  A 
conversation  which  now  took  place  between  Catherine 
and  certain  of  her  friends  will  explain  the  object  of 
tills  council,  held  bj'  the  Guises  in  the  open  air,  in  the 
hanging  gardens,  at  break  of  day,  as  if  they  feared  to 
speak  within  the  walls  of  the  chateau  de  Blois. 

The  queen-mother,  under  pretence  of  examining  the 
observatorj-  then  in  process  of  construction,  walked  iu 
that  direction  accompanied  by  the  two  Gondis,  glancing 
with  a  suspicious  and  inquisitive  eye  at  the  group  of 
enemies  who  were  still  standing  at  the  farther  end  of 
the  terrace,  and  from  whom  Chiverni  now  detached 
himself  to  join  the  queen-mother.  She  was  then  at  the 
corner  of  the  terrace  which  looks  down  upon  the  Church 
of  Saint-Nicholas  ;  there,  at  least,  there  could  be  no 
danger  of  the  slightest  overhearing.  The  wall  of  the 
terrace  is  on  a  level  with  the  towers  of  the  church,  and 
the  Guises  invariably  held  their  council  at  the  farther 
corner  of  the  same  terrace  at  the  base  of  the  great  un- 
finished keep  or  dungeon,  —  going  and  returning  be- 
tween the  Perchoir  des  Bretons  and  the  gallery  by  the 
bridge  which  joined  them  to  the  gardens.  No  one  was 
within  sight.     Chiverni  raised  the  hand  of  the  queen- 
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mother  to  kiss  it.  and  as  lie  did  so  be  slipped  a  little 
note  from  his  hand  to  hers,  without  being  observed  by 
the  two  Italians.  Catherine  turned  to  the  angle  of  the 
parapet  and  read  as  follows  :  — 

You  are  powerful  enough  to  hold  the  balance  between 
the  leadei-s  and  to  force  them  into  a  struggle  as  to  who  shall 
serve  you  ;  your  house  is  full  of  kings,  and  you  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  Lorrains  or  the  Bourbons  provided  you  pit 
them  one  against  the  other,  for  both  are  striving  to  snatch 
the  crown  from  your  children.  Be  the  mistress  and  not  the 
servant  of  your  counsellors ;  support  them,  in  turn,  one 
against  the  other,  or  the  kingdom  will  go  from  bad  to  worse, 
and  mighty  wars  may  come  of  it. 

L'HOPITAL. 

The  queen  put  the  letter  in  the  hollow  of  her  corset, 
resolving  to  burn  it  as  soon  as  she  was  alone. 

"  When  did  you  see  him  ?  "  she  asked  Chiverni. 

"  On  my  wa}-  back  from  visiting  the  Connetable,  at 
Melun,  where  I  met  him  with  the  Duchesse  de  Berrj, 
whom  he  was  most  impatient  to  convey  to  Savoie,  that 
he  might  return  here  and  open  the  e3-es  of  the  chan- 
cellor Olivier,  who  is  now  completelj'  duped  b}-  the 
Lorrains.  As  soon  as  JNIonsieur  I'Hopital  saw  the  true 
object  of  the  Guises  he  determined  to  support  j'our 
interests.  That  is  why  he  is  so  anxious  to  get  here  and 
give  you  his  vote  at  the  councils." 

"Is  he  sincere?"  asked  Catherine.  "You  know 
very  well  that  if  the  Lorrains  have  put  him  in  the 
council  it  is  tha;t  he  may  help  them  to  reign." 

"  L'Hopital  is  a  Frenchman  who  comes  of  too  good  a 
stock  not  to  be  honest  and  sincere,"  said  Chiverni; 
"  Besides,  his  note  is  a  sufficiently  strong  pledge." 
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"  What  answer  did  the  Connetable  send  to  the 
Guises?  " 

"  He  replied  that  he  was  the  servant  of  the  king  and 
would  await  his  orders.  On  receiving  that  answer  the 
cardinal,  to  suppress  all  resistance,  determined  to  pro- 
pose the  appointment  of  his  brother  as  lieutenant-gen- 
eral of  the  liingdom. 

"Have  they  got  as  far  as  that?"  exclaimed  Cathe- 
rine, alarmed.  "  Well,  did  Monsieur  I'Hopital  send  me 
no  other  message  ?  " 

"  He  told  me  to  say  to  3'ou,  madamc,  that  j-ou  alone 
could  stand  between  the  Crown  and  the  Guises." 

"Does  he  think  that  I  ought  to  use  the  Huguenots  as 
a  weapon? " 

"Ah!  madame,''  cried  Chiverni,  surprised  at  such 
astuteness.  ''  we  never  dreamed  of  casting  yo\i  into 
such  difficulties." 

"  Does  he  know  the  position  that  I  am  in  ? "  asked 
the  queen,  calmlj-. 

"  Ver3^  nearly.  He  thinks  j'ou  were  duped  after  the 
death  of  the  king  into  accepting  that  castle  on  Madame 
Diane's  overthrow.  Tlie  Guises  consider  themselves 
released  toward  the  queen  by  having  satisfied  the 
woman." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  queen,  looking  at  the  two  Gondi, 
"  I  made  a  blunder." 

"A  blunder  of  the  gods,"  replied  Charles  de  Gondi. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Catherine,  "if  I  go  over  openly 
to  the  Reformers  I  shall  become  the  slave  of  a  party." 

"Madame,"  said  Chiverni,  eagerly,  "I  approve 
entirely  of  j'our  meaning.  You  must  use  them,  but  not 
serve  them," 
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"  Though  your  support  does,  undoubtedly,  for  the 
time  bemg  lie  there,"  said  Charles  de  Gondi,  "  we  must 
not  conceal  from  ourselves  that  success  and  defeat  are 
both  equally  perilous." 

"  I  know  it,"  said  the  queen ;  "  a  single  false  step 
would  be  a  pretext  on  which  the  Guises  would  seize  at 
once  to  get  rid  of  me." 

"The  niece  of  a  pope,  the  mother  of  four  Valois,  a 
queen  of  France,  the  widow  of  the  most  ardent  perse- 
cutor of  the  Huguenots,  an  Italian  Catholic,  the  aunt  of 
Leo  X.,  —  can  she  ally  herself  with  the  Reformation?  " 
asked  Charles  de  Gondi. 

"But,"  said  his  brother  Albert,  "  if  she  seconds  the 
Guises  does  she  not  play  into  the  hands  of  a  usurpa- 
tion? "We  have  to  do  with  men  who  see  a  crown  to 
seize  in  the  coming  struggle  between  Catholicism  and 
Reform.  It  is  possible  to  support  the  Reformers  with- 
out abjuring." 

"  Reflect,  madame,  that  your  family,  which  ought  to 
have  been  wholl}'  devoted  to  the  king  of  France,  is  at 
this  moment  the  servant  of  the  king  of  Spain ;  and 
to-morrow  it  will  be  that  of  the  Reformation  if  the 
Reformation  could  make  a  king  of  the  Duke  of 
Florence." 

"  I  am  certainly  disposed  to  lend  a  hand,  for  a  time, 
to  the  Huguenots,"  said  Catherine,  "  if  only  to  revenge 
m3self  on  that  soldier  and  that  priest  and  that  woman  !  " 
As  she  spoke,  she  called  attention  with  her  subtile  Ital- 
ian glance  to  the  duke  and  cardinal,  and  then  to  the 
second  floor  of  the  chateau  on  which  were  the  apart- 
ments of  her  son  and  Mary  Stuart.  "  That  trio  has 
taken   from  my  hands  the  reins  of  State,  for  which  I 
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waited  long  wliile  the  old  woman  filled  mj-  place,"  she 
said  gloomily,  glancing  towaid  Chenonceaux,  the  cha- 
teau she  had  lately  exchanged  with  Diane  de  Poitiers 
against  that  of  Chaumont.  '■'■Ma"  she  added  in 
Italian,  '-it  seems  that  these  reforming  gentry  in 
Geneva  have  not  the  wit  to  address  themselves  to  me  ; 
and,  on  m3'  conscience,  I  cannot  go  to  them.  Not  one 
of  j-ou  would  dare  to  risk  carrying  them  a  message  ! " 
She  stamped  her  foot.  "I  did  hope  you  would  have 
met  the  cripple  at  Ecouen  —  he  has  sense,"  she  said  to 
Chiverni. 

"  The  Prince  de  Conde  was  there,  madame,"  said 
Chiverni,  "  but  he  could  not  persuade  the  Connetable 
to  join  him.  Monsieur  de  Montmorenc3'  wants  to  over- 
throw the  Guises,  wlio  have  sent  him  into  exile,  but  he 
will  not  encourage  heresy." 

"  What  will  ever  break  these  individual  wills  which 
are  forever  thwarting  royalty  ?  God's  truth ! "  ex- 
claimed the  queen,  "  the  great  nobles  must  be  made  to 
destroy  each  other,  as  Louis  XI.,  the  greatest  of  your 
kings,  did  with  those  of  his  time.  There  are  four  or 
five  parties  now  in  this  kingdom,  and  the  weakest  of 
them  is  that  of  my  children." 

'•The  Reformation  is  an  idea,"  said  Charles  de 
Gondi;  "the  parties  that  Louis  XI.  crushed  were 
moved  by  self-interests  only." 

"  Ideas  are  behind  selfish  interests,"  replied  Chi- 
verni. "Under  Louis  XI.  the  idea  was  the  great 
Fiefs  —  " 

"  Make  heresy  an  axe,"  said  Albert  de  Gondi,  "  and 
you  will  escape  the  odium  of  executions." 

"  Ah  !  "  cried  the  queen,  "  but  I  am  ignorant  of  the 
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strength  and  also  of  the  plans  of  the  Reformers  ;  and  I 
have  no  safe  waj'  of  communicating  with  them.  If  I 
were  detected  in  any  manoeuvre  of  that  kind,  either  bv 
the  queen,  who  watches  me  like  an  infant  in  a  cradle,  or 
by  those  two  jailers  over  there,  I  should  be  banished 
from  France  and  sent  back  to  Florence  with  a  terrible 
escort,  commanded  by  Guise  minions.  Thank  j-ou,  no, 
my  daughter-in-law  !  —  but  I  wish  you  the  fate  of  being 
a  prisoner  in  your  own  home,  that  30U  may  know  what 
you  have  made  me  suffer." 

"  Their  plans  !  "  exclaimed  Chiverni ;  "  the  duke  and 
the  cardinal  know  what  the3'  are,  but  those  two  foxes 
will  not  divulge  them.  If  3-ou  could  induce  them  to  do 
so,  madame,  I  would  sacrifice  mj'self  for  your  sake  and 
come  to  an  understanding  with  the  Prince  de  Conde." 

"  How  much  of  the  Guises'  own  plans  have  they 
been  forced  to  reveal  to  jou  ?  "  asked  the  queen,  with 
a  glance  at  the  two  brothers. 

"  Monsieur  de  Vieilleville  and  Monsieur  de  Saint 
Andre  have  just  received  fresh  orders,  the  nature  of 
which  is  concealed  from  us ;  but  I  think  the  duke  is 
intending  to  concentrate  his  best  troops  on  the  left 
bank.  "Within  a  few  days  you  will  all  be  moved  to 
Amboise.  The  duke  has  been  studying  the  position 
from  this  terrace  and  decides  that  Blois  is  not  a  pro- 
pitious spot  for  his  secret  schemes.  What  can  he  want 
better  ? "  added  Chiverni,  pointing  to  the  precipices 
which  surrounded  the  chateau.  "There  is  no  place  in 
the  world  where  the  court  is  more  secure  from  attack 
than  it  is  here." 

"  Abdicate  or  reign,"  said  Albert  in  a  low  voice  to 
the  queen,  who  stood  motionless  and  thoughtful. 
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A  terrible  expression  of  inward  rage  passed  over  the 
fine  ivory  face  of  Catherine  de'  Medici,  wlio  was.  not 
j'et  forty  years  old,  though  she  had  lived  for  twenty-six 
j-ears  at  the  court  of  France,  —  without  power,  she, 
who  from  the  moment  of  her  arrival  intended  to  play  a 
leading  part!  Then,  in  her  native  language,  the  lan- 
guage of  Dante,  these  terrible  words  came  slowly  from 
her  lips  :  — 

"Nothing  so  long  as  that  son  lives  ! — His  little 
wife  bewitches  him,"  she  added  after  a  pause. 

Catherine's  exclamation  was  inspired  by  a  prophecy 
which  had  been  made  to  her  a  few  days  earlier  at  the 
chateau  de  Chaumont  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  ; 
where  she  had  been  taken  bj-  Rnggieri,  her  astrologer,  to 
obtain  information  as  to  the  lives  of  her  four  children 
from  a  celebrated  female  seer,  secretly  brought  there 
by  Nostradamus  (chief  among  the  pliysicians  of  that 
great  sixteenth  centurj')  who  practised,  like  the  Ruggieri, 
the  Cardans,  Paracelsus,  and  others,  the  occult  sciences. 
This  woman,  whose  name  and  life  have  eluded  historj-, 
foretold  one  year  as  the  length  of  Frangois's  reign. 

"Give  me  3-our  opinion  on  all  this,"  said  Catherine 
to  Chiverni. 

"  We  shall  have  a  battle,"  replied  the  prudent  court- 
ier.    "  The  king  of  Navarre  —  " 

"  Oh !  say  the  queen,"  interrupted  Catherine. 

"True,  the  queen,"  said  Chiverni,  smiling,  "the 
queen  has  given  the  Prince  de  Conde  as  leader  to  the 
Reformers,  and  he,  in  his  position  of  3-ounger  son,  can 
venture  all ;  consequently  the  cardinal  talks  of  ordering 
him  here." 

"  If  he  comes,"  cried  the  queen,  "  I  am  saved  !  " 
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Thus  the  leaders  of  the  great  movement  of  the  Ee- 
formation  in  France  were  justified  in  hoping  for  an  ally 
in  Catherine  de'  Medici. 

"  There  is  one  thing  to  be  considered,"  said  the 
queen.  "  The  Bourbons  may  fool  the  Huguenots  and 
the  Sieurs  Calvin  and  de  Beze  may  fool  the  Bourbons, 
but  are  we  strong  enough  to  fool  Huguenots,  Bour- 
bons, and  Guises?  In  presence  of  three  such  enemies 
it  is  allowable  to  feel  one's  pulse." 

"  But  they  have  not  the  king,''  said  Albert  de  Gondi. 
"  You  will  alwaj's  triumph,  having  the  king  on  your 
side." 

"  Maladetta  Maria  !  "  muttered  Catherine  between 
her  teeth. 

"  The  Lorrains  are,  even  now,  endeavoring  to  turn 
the  burghers  against  you,"  remarked  Birago." 
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V. 


THE   COURT. 

The  hope  of  gaining  the  crown  was  not  the  result  of 
a  premeditated  plan  in  the  minds  of  the  restless  Guises. 
Nothing  warranted  such  a  hope  or  such  a  plan.  Cir- 
cumstances alone  inspired  their  audacitj^  The  two  car- 
dinals and  the  two  Balafres  were  four  ambitious  minds, 
superior  in  talents  to  all  the  other  politicians  who  sur- 
rounded them.  This  family  was  never  really  brought 
low  except  by  Henri  IV. ;  a  factionist  himself,  trained 
in  the  great  school  of  which  Catherine  and  the  Guises 
were  masters,  —  by  whose  lessons  he  had  profited  but 
too  well. 

At  this  moment  the  two  brothers,  the  duke  and 
cardinal,  were  the  arbiters  of  the  greatest  revolution 
attempted  in  Europe  since  that  of  Henry  VIII.  in  Eng- 
land, which  was  the  direct  consequence  of  the  invention 
of  printing.  Adversaries  to  the  Reformation,  they 
meant  to  stifle  it, .  power  being  in  their  hands.  But 
their  opponent,  Calvin,  though  less  famous  than  Luther, 
was  far  the  stronger  of  the  two.  Calvin  saw  govern- 
ment where  Luther  saw  dogma  onlj'.  While  the  stout 
beer-drinker  and  amorous  German  fought  with  the 
devil  and  flung  an  inkbottle  at  his  head,  the  man  from 
Picardy,  a  sickly  celibate,  made  plans  of  campaign, 
directed  battles,  armed  princes,  and  roused  whole  peo- 
ples by  sowing  republican  doctrines  in  the  hearts  of  the 
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burgbei's,  —  recouping  his  continual  defeats  in  the  field 
b}'  fresh  progress  in  the  mind  of  the  nations. 

The  Cardinal  de  Lorraine  and  the  Duo  de  Guise,  lilie 
Philip  the  Second  and  the  Duke  of  Alba,  knew  where 
and  when  the  monarchy  was  threatened,  and  how  close 
the  alliance  ought  to  be  between  Catholicism  and  Roy- 
altj'.  Charles  the  Fifth,  drunk  with  the  wine  of  Charle- 
magne's cup,  believing  too  blindly  in  the  strength  of  his 
mouarcln',  and  confident  of  sharing  the  world  with  Su- 
leiman, did  not  at  first  feel  the  blow  at  his  head  ;  but  no 
sooner  had  Cardinal  Granvelle  made  him  aware  of  the 
extent  of  the  wound  than  he  abdicated.  The  Guises 
had  but  one  scheme,  — that  of  annihilating  heresj'  at  a 
single  blow.  This  blow  the}'  were  now  to  attempt,  for 
the  first  time,  to  strike  at  Amboise ;  failing  there  they 
tried  it  again,  twelve  years  later,  at  the  Saint-Bartholo- 
mew, —  on  the  latter  occasion  in  conjunction  with  Cath- 
erine de'  Medici,  enlightened  by  that  time  bj'  the  flames 
of  a  twelve  years'  war,  enlightened  above  all  by  the 
significant  word  "  republic,"  uttered  later  and  printe'd 
by  the  writers  of  the  Reformation,  but  alreadj'  foreseen 
(as  we  have  said  before)  by  Lecamus,  that  t3pe  of  the 
Parisian  bourgeoisie. 

The  two  Guises,  now  on  the  point  of  striking  a  mur- 
derous blow  at  the  heart  of  the  French  nobilitj*,  in 
order  to  separate  it  once  for  all  from  a  religious  party 
whose  triumph  would  be  its  ruin,  still  stood  together  on 
the  terrace,  concerting  as  to  the  best  means  of  revealing 
their  coup-d'Etat  to  the  king,  while  Catherine  was  talk- 
ing with  her  counsellors. 

"  Jeanne  d'Albret  knew  what  she  was  about  when 
she  declared  herself  protectress  of  the  Huguenots  !     She 
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has  a  battering-ram  in  the  Reformation,  and  she  knows 
how  to  use  it,"  said  the  duke,  who  fathomed  the  deep 
designs  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  one  of  the  great  minds 
of  the  centurj'. 

"  Theodore  de  Bfeze  is  now  at  Nerac,"  remarked  the 
cardinal,  "  after  first  going  to  Geneva  to  take  Calvin's 
orders." 

"  What  men  these  burghers  know  how  to  find ! " 
exclaimed  the  duke. 

"Ah!  we  have  none  on  our  side  of  the  quality  of 
La  Renaudie ! "  cried  the  cardinal.  "  He  is  a  true 
Catiline." 

"  Such  men  always  act  for  their  own  interests,"  re- 
plied the  duke.  "Didn't  I  fathom  La  Renaudie?  I 
loaded  him  with  favors  ;  I  helped  him  to  escape  when 
he  was  condemned  by  the  parliament  of  Bourgogne  ; 
I  brought  him  back  from  exile  by  obtaining  a  revi- 
sion of  his  sentence :  I  intended  to  do  far  more  for 
him  ;  and  all  the  while  he  was  plotting  a  diabolical 
conspiracy  against  us !  That  rascal  has  united  the 
Protestants  of  Germany  witli  the  heretics  of  France  by 
reconciling  the  differences  that  grew  up  between  the 
dogmas  of  Luther  and  those  of  Calvin.  He  has  brought 
the  discontented  great  seigneurs  into  the  partj-  of  the 
Reformation  without  obliging  them  to  abjure  Catholi- 
cism openl}'.  For  the  last  j-ear  lie  has  had  thirty  cap- 
tains under  him  !  He  is  everj'where  at  once,  —  at  Lyon, 
in  Languedoc,  at  Nantes  !  It  was  he  who  drew  up 
those  minutes  of  a  consultation  which  were  hawked 
about  all  Germanj-,  in  which  the  theologians  declared 
that  force  might  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  withdraw 
the  king  from  our  rule  and  tutelage  ;  the  paper  is  now 
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being  circulated  from  town  to  town.  Wlierever  we  look 
for  liim  we  never  find  him  !  And  yet  I  liave  never  done 
him  anvthing  but  good  !  It  comes  to  this,  that  we  must 
now  either  thrash  him  lilse  a  dog,  or  trv  to  throw  him  a 
golden  bridge  by  which  he  will  cross  into  our  camp." 

"  Bretagne,  Languedoc.  in  fact  the  whole  kingdom  is 
in  league  to  deal  us  a  mortal  blow,"  said  tlie  cardinal. 
"  After  the  fete  was  over  yesterday  I  spent  the  rest 
of  the  night  in  reading  the  reports  sent  me  by  the 
monks  ;  in  which  I  found  that  the  only  persons  who  have 
compromised  themselves  are  poor  gentlemen,  artisans, 
as  to  whom  it  does  n't  signify-  whether  j'ou  hang  them 
or  let  them  live.  The  Cohgnj-s  and  Condes  do  not 
show  their  hand  as  yet,  though  thej'  hold  the  threads  of 
the  whole  conspiracj'. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  duke,  "  and,  therefore,  as  soon 
as  that  lawyer  Avenelles  sold  the  secret  of  the  plot,  I 
told  Braguelonne  to  let  the  conspirators  carry  it  out- 
They  have  no  suspicion  that  we  know  it ;  they  are  so 
sure  of  surprising  us  that  the  leaders  may  possiblj-  show 
themselves  then.  My  advice  is  to  allow  ourselves  to 
be  beaten  for  forty-eight  hours." 

"  Half  an  hour  would  be  too  much,"  cried  the  car- 
dinal, alarmed. 

"  So  this  is  your  courage,  is  it?  "  retorted  the  Balafre. 

The  cardinal,  quite  unmoved,  replied  :  "  Whether  the 
Prince  de  Conde  is  compromised  or  not,  if  we  are  cer- 
tain that  he  is  the  leader,  we  should  strike  him  down  at 
once  and  secure  tranquillitj-.  We  need  judges  rather 
than  soldiers  for  this  business  —  and  judges  are  never 
lacking.  Victory  is  always  more  certain  in  the  parlia^ 
ment  than  on  the  field,  and  it  costs  less. 
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"  I  consent,  willingly  ;  "  said  the  duke  ;  "  hut  do  you 
think  the  Prince  de  Conde  is  powerful  enough  to  in- 
spire, himself  alone,  the  audacity  of  those  who  are 
making  this  first  attack  upon  us?  Is  n't  there,  behind 
him  —  " 

"The  king  of  Navai-re,"  said  the  cardinal. 

"  Pooh !  a  fool  who  speaks  to  me  cap  in  hand  !  "  re- 
plied the  duke.  "  The  coquetries  of  that  Florentine 
woman  seem  to  blind  your  eyes  — " 

"Oh!  as  for  that,"  exclaimed  the  priest,  "  if  I  do 
play  the  gallant  with  her  it  is  only  that  I  may  read  to 
the  bottom  of  her  heart." 

"  She  has  no  heart,"  said  the  duke,  sharply;  "  she 
is  even  more  ambitious  than  j-ou  and  I." 

"  You  are  a  brave  soldier,"  said  the  cardinal ;  "  but, 
believe  me,  I  distance  5-ou  in  this  matter.  I  have  had 
Catherine  watched  by  Marj-  Stuart  long  before  you 
even  suspected  her.  She  has  no  more  religion  than 
my  shoe  ;  if  she  is  not  the  soul  of  this  plot  it  is  not  for 
want  of  will.  But  we  shall  now  be  able  to  test  her  on 
the  scene  itself,  and  find  out  then  how  she  stands  by 
us.  Up  to  this  time,  however,  I  am  certain  she  has 
held  no  communication  whatever  with  the  heretics." 

"  Well,  it  is  time  now  to  reveal  the  whole  plot  to  the 
king,  and  to  the  queen-mother,  who,  jou  sa}',  knows 
nothing  of  it,  —  that  is  the  sole  proof  of  her  innocence  ; 
perhaps  the  conspirators  have  waited  till  the  last 
moment,  expecting  to  dazzle  her  with  the  probabilities 
of  success.  La  Renaudie  must  soon  discover  by  my 
arrangements  that  we  are  warned.  Last  night  Ne- 
mours was  to  follow  detachments  of  the  Reformers  who 
are  pouring  in  along  the  cross-roads,  and  the  conspira- 
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tors  will  be  forced  to  attack  us  at  Amboise,  which 
place  I  intend  to  let  them  enter.  Here,"  added  the 
duke,  pointing  to  three  sides  of  tlie  rock  on  which  the 
chateau  de  Blois  is  built;  "  we  should  have  an  assault 
without  any  result ;  the  Huguenots  could  come  and  go 
at  will.  Blois  is  an  open  hall  with  four  entrances ; 
whereas  Amboise  is  a  sack  with   a  single  mouth." 

"  I  shall  not  leave  Catherine's  side,"  said  the  cardinal. 

"  We  have  made  a  blunder,"  remarked  the  duke,  who 
was  playing  with  his  dagger,  tossing  it  in  the  air  and 
catching  it  by  the  hilt.  "  We  ought  to  have  treated  her 
as  we  did  the  Reformers,  —  given  her  complete  freedom 
of  action  and  caught  her  in  the  act.'' 

The  cardinal  looked  at  his  brother  for  an  instant  and 
shook  his  head. 

"What  does  Pnrdaillan  want?"  said  the  duke,  ob- 
serving the  approach  of  the  young  nobleman  who  was 
later  to  become  celebrated  bj-  his  encounter  with  La 
Renaudie,  in  which  the}-  both  lost  their  lives. 

"  Monseigneur,  a  man  sent  by  the  queen's  furrier  is 
at  the  gate,  and  saj-s  he  has  an  ermine  suit  to  convey 
to  her.     Am  I  to  let  him  enter?  " 

"  Ah  !  yes,  —  the  ermine  surcoat  she  spoke  of  j'ester- 
daj',"  returned  the  cardinal ;  "let  the  shop-fellow  pass  ; 
she  will  want  the  garment  for  the  vo^-age  down  the 
Loire." 

"  How  did  he  get  here  without  being  stopped  until  he 
reached  the  gate?  "  asked  the  duke. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  replied  Pardaillan. 

"I'll  ask  to  see  him  when  he  is  with  the  queen," 
thought  the  Balafre.  "Let  him  wait  in  the  salle  des 
gardes"  he  said  aloud.    "  Is  he  young,  Pardaillan?  " 
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"  Yes,  monseigneur ;  he  says  he  is  a  sou  of  Lecamus 
the  furrier." 

"  Lecamus  is  a  good  Catholic,"  remarlted  the  cardi- 
nal, who,  like  his  brother  the  duke,  was  endowed  with 
Cassar's  memory.  "The  rector  of  Saint-Pierre-aux- 
Bosufs  relies  upon  him  ;  he  is  the  provost  of  that  quarter." 

"  Nevertheless,"  said  the  duke,  "  make  the  son  talk 
with  the  captain  of  the  Scotch  guard,"  laying  an  em- 
phasis on  the  verb  which  was  readily  understood. 
"  Ambroise  is  in  the  chateau  ;  he  can  tell  us  whether 
the  fellow  is  really  the  son  of  Lecamus,  for  the  old  man 
did  him  good  service  in  times  past.  Send  for  Ambroise 
Pare." 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Queen  Catherine  went, 
unattended,  toward  the  two  brothers,  who  hastened  to 
meet  her  with  their  accustomed  show  of  respect,  in  which 
the  Italian  princess  detected  constant  ironj-. 

"Messieurs,"  she  said,  "will  you  deign  to  inform 
me  of  what  is  about  to  take  place?  Is  the  widow  of 
your  former  master  of  less  importance  in  j-our  esteem 
than  the  Sieurs  Vieilleville,  Birago,  and  Chiverni?" 

"  Madame,"  replied  the  cardinal,  in  a  tone  of  gal- 
lantry, "  our  duty  as  men,  taking  precedence  of  that 
of  statecraft,  forbids  us  to  alarm  the  fair  sex  by  false 
reports.  But  this  morning  there  is  indeed  good  reason 
to  confer  with  j'ou  on  the  afEairs  of  the  countr}-.  You 
must  excuse  my  brother  for  having  already  given  orders 
to  the  gentlemen  j-ou  mention,  —  orders  which  were 
purely  military,  and  therefore  did  not  concern  you  ;  the 
matters  of  real  importance  are  still  to  be  decided.  If 
J'OU  are  willing,  we  will  now  go  to  the  lever  of  the  king 
and  queen  ;  it  is  nearly  time." 
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"But  what  is  all  this,  Monsieur  le  due?"  cried 
Catherine,  pretending  alarm.  "  Is  anything  the 
matter  ?  " 

"  The  Reformation,  madame,  is  no  longer  a  mere 
heresy ;  it  is  a  part^-,  which  has  taken  arms  and  is 
coming  here  to  snatch  the  king  away  from  3'ou." 

Catherine,  the  cardinal,  the  duke,  and  the  three  gen- 
tlemen made  their  way  to  the  staircase  through  the 
gallery,  which  was  crowded  with  courtiers  who,  being 
off  dutj',  no  longer  had  the  right  of  entrance  to  the 
roj-al  apartments,  and  stood  in  two  hedges  on  either 
side.  Gondi,  who  had  watched  them  while  the  queen- 
mother  talked  with  the  Lorraine  princes,  whispered  in 
her  ear,  in  good  Tuscan,  two  words  which  afterwards 
became  proverbs,  — ■  words  which  are  the  kej-note  to  one 
aspect  of  her  regal  character  :  "  Odiate  e  aspettate  " — 
"  Hate  and  wait.'' 

Pardaillan,  who  had  gone  to  order  the  ofHcer  of  the 
guard  at  the  gate  of  the  chateau  to  let  the  clerk  of  the 
queen's  furrier  enter,  found  Christophe  open-mouthed 
before  the  portal,  staring  at  the  fa9ade  built  b}'  the 
good  king  Louis  XII.,  on  which  there  was  at  that  time 
a  much  greater  number  of  grotesque  carvings  than  we 
see  there  to-da}',  — gi'otesque,  that  is  to  saj-,  if  we  may 
judge  by  those  that  remain  to  us.  For  instance, 
persons  curious  in  such  matters  may  remark  the  figur- 
ine of  a  woman  carved  on  the  capital  of  one  of  the 
portal  columns,  with  her  robe  caught  up  to  show  to  a 
stout  monk  crouching  in  the  capital  of  the  correspond- 
ing column  "  that  which  Brunelle  showed  toMarphise  ;  " 
while  above  this  portal  stood,  at  the  time  of  which  we 
write,  the  statue  of  Louis  XII.     Several  of  the  window- 
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casings  of  this  fa5ade,  carved  in  tlio  same  style,  and 
now,  unfortunatelj',  destroj-ed,  amused,  or  seemed  to 
amuse  Christoplie,  on  whom  the  arquebusiers  of.  tlie 
guard  were  raining  jests. 

"  He  would  like  to  live  there,"  said  the  sub-corporal, 
playing  with  the  cartridges  of  his  weapon,  which  were 
prepared  for  use  in  the  shape  of  little  sugar-loaves,  and 
slung  to  the  baldricks  of  the  men. 

"  Hej',  Parisian !  "  said  another;  "you  never  saw 
the  like  of  that,  did  you?" 

"  He  recognizes  the  good  King  Louis  XII.,"  said 
a  third. 

Christophe  pretended  not  to  hear,  and  tried  to 
exaggerate  his  amazement,  the  result  being  that  his 
sillj-  attitude  and  behavior  before  the  guard  proved  an 
excellent  passport  to  tlie  ej'es  of  Pardaillan. 

"The  queen  has  not  yet  risen,"  said  the  j'oung 
captain;  "come  and  wait  for  her  in  the  salle  des 
gardes." 

Christophe  followed  Pardaillan  rather  slowly.  On 
the  way  he  stopped  to  admire  the  pretty  gallery  in  the 
form  of  an  arcade,  where  the  courtiers  of  Louis  XII. 
awaited  the  reception-hour  when  it  rained,  and  where, 
at  the  present  moment,  were  several  seigneurs  attached 
to  the  Guises  ;  for  the  staircase  (so  well  preserved  to 
the  present  daj')  which  led  to  their  apartments  is  at 
the  end  of  this  gallerj-  in  a  tower,  the  architecture  of 
which  commends  itself  to  the  admiration  of  intelligent 
beholders. 

"  Well,  well !  did  you  come  here  to  studj'  the  carving 
of  images?"  cried  Pardaillan,  as  Christophe  stopped 
before  the  charming  sculptures  of  the  balustrade  which 
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unites,  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  separates  the  columns  of 
each  arcade. 

Christophe  followed,  the  young  officer  to  the  grand 
staircase,  not  without  a  glance  of  ecstasy  at  the  semi- 
Moorish  tower.  The  weather  was  fine,  and  the  court 
was  crowded  with  staff-officers  and  seigneurs,  talking 
together  in  little  groups,  — their  dazzling  uniforms  and 
court-dresses  brightening  a  spot  which  the  marvels  of 
architecture,  then  fresh  and  new,  had  already  made  so 
brilliant. 

"  Come  in  here,"  said  Pardaillan,  making  Lecamus  a 
sign  to  follow  him  through  a  carved  wooden  door  lead- 
ing to  the  second  floor,  which  the  door-keeper  opened 
on  recognizing  the  joung  officer. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  Christophe's  amazement  as  he 
entered  the  great  salle  des  gardes,  then  so  vast  that 
military  necessit}'  has  since  divided  it  hy  a  partition 
into  two  chambers.  It  occupied  on  the  second  floor 
(that  of  the  king),  as  did  the  corresponding  hall  on  the 
first  floor  (that  of  the  queen-mother),  one  third  of  the 
whole  front  of  the  chateau  facing  the  courtyard  ;  and  it 
was  lighted  by  two  windows  to  right  and  two  to  left  of 
the  tower  in  which  the  famous  staircase  winds  up. 
The  young  captain  went  to  the  door  of  the  royal 
chamber,  which  opened  upon  this  vast  hall,  and  told 
one  of  the  two  pages  on  duty  to  inform  Madame  Day- 
elles,  the  queen's  bedchamber  woman,  that  the  furrier 
was  in  the  hall  with  her  surcoat. 

On  a  sign  from  Pardaillan  Christophe  placed  himself 
near  an  officer,  who  was  seated  on  a  stool  at  the  corner 
of  a  fireplace  as  large  as  his  father's  whole  shop,  which 
was  at  the  end  of  the  great  hall,  opposite  to  a  precisely 
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similar  fireplace  at  the  other  end.  While  talking  to  this 
officer,  a  lieutenant,  he  contrived  to  interest  him  with 
an  account  of  the  stagnation  of  trade.  Christophe 
seemed  so  thoroughly  a  shopkeeper  that  the  officer 
imparted  that  conviction  to  the  captain  of  the  Scotch 
guard,  who  came  in  from  the  courtj'ard  to  question 
Lecamus,  all  the  while  watching  him  covertly  and 
narrowly. 

However  much  Christophe  Lecamus  had  been  warned, 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  really  apprehend  the  cold 
ferocity  of  the  interests  between  which  Chaudieu  had 
slipped  him.  To  an  observer  of  this  scene,  who  had 
known  the  secrets  of  it  as  the  historian  understands 
it  in  the  light  of  to-day,  there  was  indeed  cause 
to  tremble  for  this  j'oung  man,  —  the  hope  of  two 
families, — thrust  between  those  powerful  and  pitiless 
machines,  Catherine  and  the  Guises.  But  do  coura- 
geous beings,  as  a  rule,  measure  the  full  extent  of  their 
dangers  ?  By  the  way  in  which  the  port  of  Blois,  the 
chateau,  and  the  town  were  guarded,  Christophe  was 
prepared  to  find  spies  and  traps  everj'where  ;  and  he 
therefore  resolved  to  conceal  the  importance  of  his 
mission  and  the  tension  of  his  mind  under  the  empty- 
headed  and  shopkeeping  appearance  with  which  he 
presented  himself  to  the  ej'es  of  young  Pardaillan,  the 
officer  of  the  guard,  and  the  Scottish  captain. 

The  agitation  which,  In  a  roj'al  castle,  always  attends 
the  hour  of  the  king's  rising,  was  beginning  to  show 
itself.  The  great  lords,  whose  horses,  pages,  or  grooms 
remained  in  the  outer  courtyard,  —  for  no  one,  except 
the  king  and  the  queens,  had  the  right  to  enter  the  inner 
courtyard  on  horseback,  —  were  mounting  by  groups  the 
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tnagniflcent  staircase,  and  filling  by  degrees  the  vast 
hall,  the  beams  of  which  are  now  stripped  of  the  deco- 
rations that  then  adorned  them.  Miserable  little  red 
tiles  have  replaced  the  ingenious  mosaics  of  the  floors ; 
and  the  thick  walls,  then  draped  with  the  crown  tapes- 
tries and  glowing  with  all  the  arts  of  that  unique  period 
of  the  splendors  of  humanity,  are  now  denuded  and 
whitewashed  !  Eeformers  and  Catholics  were  pressing 
in  to  hear  the  news  and  to  watch  faces,  quite  as 
much  as  to  paj-  their  duty  to  tiie  king.  Fran9ois  II.'s 
excessive  love  for  Mary  Stuart,  to  which  neither  the 
queen-mother  nor  the  Guises  made  any  opposition,  and 
the  politic  comi)liance  of  Marj'  Stuart  herself,  deprived 
the  king  of  all  regal  power.  At  seventeen  years  of 
age  he  knew  nothing  of  ro3'alt3-  but  its  pleasures,  or  of 
marriage  bej^ond  the  indulgence  of  first  passion.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  all  present  paid  their  court  to  Queen 
Mary  and  to  her  uncles,  the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine  and 
tlie  Due  de  Guise,  rather  than  to  the  king. 

This  stir  toolf  place  before  Christophe,  who  watched 
the  arrival  of  each  new  personage  with  natural  eager- 
ness. A  magnificent  portiere,  on  either  side  of  which 
stood  two  pages  and  two  soldiers  of  the  Scotch  guard, 
then  on  dut}',  showed  him  the  entrance  to  the  ro3al 
chamber,  —  the  chamber  so  fatal  to  the  son  of  the  pres- 
ent Due  de  Guise,  the  second  Balafre,  who  fell  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed  now  occupied  by  Mary  Stuart  and  Fran- 
gois  II.  The  queen's  maids  of  honor  surrounded  the 
fireplace  opposite  to  that  where  Christophe  was  being 
"  talked  with  "  by  the  captain  of  the  guard.  This  sec- 
ond fireplace  was  considered  the  chimney  of  honor. 
It  was  built  in  the  thick  wall  of  the  Salle  de  Conseil, 
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between  the  door  of  the  ro^al  chamber  and  that  of  the 
council-hall,  so  that  the  maids  of  honor  and  the  lords 
in  waiting  who  had  the  right  to  be  there  were  on  the 
direct  passage  of  the  king  and  queen.  The  courtiers 
were  certain  on  this  occasion  of  seeing  Catherine,  for 
her  maids  of  honor,  dressed  lilie  tlie  rest  of  the  court 
ladies,  in  black,  came  up  the  staircase  from  the  queen- 
mother's  apartment,  and  took  their  places,  marshalled 
by  the  Comtesse  de  Fiesque,  on  the  side  toward  the 
council-hall  and  opposite  to  the  maids  of  honor  of  the 
30ung  queen,  led  by  the  Duchesse  de  Guise,  who  occu- 
pied the  other  side  of  the  fireplace  on  the  side  of  the 
rojal  bedroom.  The  courtiers  left  an  open  space  be- 
tween the  ranks  of  these  young  ladies  (who  all  belonged 
to  the  first  famihesof  the  kingdom),  which  none  but  the 
greatest  lords  had  the  right  to  enter.  The  Comtesse  de 
Fiesque  and  the  Duchesse  de  Guise  were,  in  virtue  of 
their  office,  seated  in  the  midst  of  these  noble  maids, 
who  were  all  standing. 

The  first  gentleman  who  approached  the  dangerous 
ranks  was  the  Due  d'Orleans,  the  king's  brother,  who  had 
come  down  from  his  apartment  on  the  third  floor,  ac- 
companied by  Monsieur  de  Cypierre,  his  governor.  This 
young  prince,  destined  before  the  end  of  the  year  to 
reign  under  the  title  of  Charles  IX.,  was  onlj'  ten  years 
old  and  extremely  timid.  The  Due  d'Anjou  and  the 
Due  d'Alengon,  his  younger  brothers,  also  the  Princesse 
Marguerite,  afterwards  the  wife  of  Henri  IV.  (la  Reine 
Margot),  were  too  joung  to  come  to  court,  and  were 
therefore  kept  by  their  mother  in  her  own  apartments. 
The  Due  d'Orleans,  richly  dressed  after  the  fashion  of 
the  times,  in  silken  trunk-hose,  a  close-fitting  jacket  of 
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cloth  of  gold  embroidered  with  black  flowers,  and  a 
little  mantle  of  embroidered  velvet,  all  black,  for  he 
still  wore  mourning  for  his  father,  bowed  to  tlie  two 
ladies  of  honor  and  took  his  place  beside  his  mother's 
imiids.  Alreadj'  full  of  antipathy  for  the  adherents 
of  the  house  of  Guise,  he  replied  coldlj'  to  the  remarks 
of  the  duchess  and  leaned  his  arm  on  the  back  of  the 
chair  of  the  Comtesse  de  Fiesque.  His  governor,  Mon- . 
sieur  do  Cjpierre,  one  of  the  noblest  characters  of  that 
day,  stood  beside  him  like  a  shield.  Amyot  (afterwards 
Bishop  of  Auxerre  and  translator  of  Plutarch),  in  tlie 
simple  soutane  of  an  abb^,  also  accompauied  the  young 
prince,  being  his  tutor,  as  he  was  of  tlie  two  other 
princes,  whose  affection  became  so  proiitable  to  him. 

Between  the  "chimney  of  honor"  and  the  other 
chimney  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  around  which  were 
grouped  the  guards,  their  captain,  a  few  courtiers,  and 
Christopbe  carrying  his  box  of  furs,  the  Chancellor 
Olivier,  protector  and  predecessor  of  I'PIopital,  in  the 
robes  which  tlie  chancellors  of  France  have  always 
worn,  was  walking  up  and  down  with  the  Cardinal  de 
Tournon,  who  had  recently  i-eturued  from  Rome.  The 
pair  were  exchanging  a  few  whispered  sentences  in  the 
midst  of  great  attention  from  the  lords  of  the  court, 
massed  against  the  wall  which  separated  the  salle  des 
gardes  from  the  royal  bedroom,  like  a  living  tapestry 
backed  bj'  the  rich  tapestry  of  art  crowded  b}'  a  thousand 
personages.  In  spite  of  the  present  grave  events,  the 
court  presented  the  appearance  of  all  courts  in  all  lands, 
at  all  epochs,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  dangers. 
The  courtiers  talked  of  trivial  matters,  thinking  of  seri- 
ous ones  ;  they  jested  as  thej'  studied  faces,  and  appar- 
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entlj*  concerned  themselves  about  lofe  and  the  marriage 
of  rich  heiresses  amid  the  bloodiest  catastrophes. 

"  What  did  you  think  of  j-esterday's  fete  ?  "  asked 
Bourdeilles,  seigneur  of  Brantome,  approaching  Made'- 
moiselle  de  Piennes,  one  of  the  queen-mother's  maids  of 
honor. 

"  Messieurs  du  Baif  et  du  Bellay  were  inspired  with 
delightful  ideas,"  she  replied,  indicating  the  organizers 
of  the  fete,  who  were  standing  near.  "  I  thought  it 
all  in  the  worst  taste,"  she  added  in  a  low  voice. 

"You  had  no  part  to  play  in  it,  I  think?"  remarked 
Mademoiselle  de  Lewiston  from  the  opposite  ranks  of 
Queen  Mary's  maids. 

"What  are  you  reading  there,  madame?"  asked 
Amyot  of  the  Comtesse  de  Fiesque. 

"  '  Amadis  de  Gaule,'  by  the  Seigneur  des  Essarts, 
commissary  in  ordinary  to  the  king's  artillery,"  she 
replied. 

"A  charming  work,"  remarked  the  beautiful  girl  who 
was  afterwards  so  celebrated  under  the  name  of  Fos- 
seuse  when  she  was  ladj'  of  honor  to  Queen  Marguerite 
of  Navarre. 

"  The  style  is  a  novelty  in  form,"  said  Amj'ot.  "Do 
you  accept  such  barbarisms?"  he  added,  addressing 
Brantome. 

"  They  please  the  ladies,  you  know,"  cried  Brantome, 
crossing  over  to  the  Duchesse  de  Guise,  who  held 
the  "  Decamerone  "  in  her  hand.  "  Some  of  the  women 
of  your  house  must  appear  in  that  book,  madame," 
he  said.  "  It  is  a  pity  that  the  Sieur  Boccaccio  did 
not  live  in  our  day ;  he  would  have  known  plenty 
of  ladies  to  swell  his  volume  —  " 
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"How  shrewd  that  Monsieur  de  Bran  tome  is,"  said 
the  beautiful  Mademoiselle  de  Limueil  to  the  Comtesse 
de  Fiesque ;  "he  came  to  us  first,  but  he  means  to 
remain  in  the  Guise  quarters." 

"Hush!"  said  Madame  de  Fiesque  glancing  at  the 
beautiful  Limueil.  "  Attend  to  what  concerns  jour- 
self." 

The  3'oung  girl  turned  her  eyes  to  the  door.  Slie 
was  expecting  Sardini,  a  noble  Italian,  with  whom  the 
queen-mother,  her  relative,  married  her  after  an  "  acci- 
dent "  which  happened  in  the  dressing-room  of  Cather- 
ine de'  Medici  herself;  b}'  which  the  .young  lady  won 
the  honor  of  having  a  queen  as  midwife. 

"  Hy  the  hoi  J'  Alipantin  !  Mademoiselle  Davila  seems 
to  me  prettier  and  prettier  every  morning,"  said  Mon- 
sieur de  Robertet,  secretarj^  of  State,  bowing  to  the 
ladies  of  the  queen-mother. 

The  arrival  of  the  secretary  of  State  made  no  com- 
motion whatever,  though,  his  office  was  precisely'  what 
that  of  a  minister  is  in  these  daj-s. 

"  If  you  reallj-  think  so,  monsieur,"  said  the  beauty, 
"lend  me  the  squib  which  was  written  against  the 
Messieurs  de  Guise ;  I  know  it  was  lent  to  you." 

"It  is  no  longer  in  my  possession,"  replied  the  sec- 
retarj-,  turning  round  to  bow  to  the  Duchesse  de 
Guise. 

"  I  have  it,"  said  the  Comte  de  Grammont  to  Made- 
moiselle Davila,  "  but  I  will  give  it  you  on  one  condi- 
tion only." 

"  Condition  !  fie  !  "  exclaimed  Madame  de  Fiesque. 

"  You  don't  know  what  it  is,"  replied  Grammont. 

"  Oh !  it  is  easy  to  guess,"  remarked  la  Limueil. 
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The  Italian  custom  of  calling  ladies,  as  peasants  call 
their  wives  "  la  Such-a-one "  was  then  the  fashion  at 
the  court  of  France. 

"  You  are  mistaken,"  said  the  count,  hastily,  "  the 
matter  simply  is  to  give  a  letter  from  my  cousin  de 
Jarjiac  to  one  of  the  maids  on  the  other  side,  Made- 
moiselle de  Matha." 

"  You  must  not  compromise  my  young  ladies,"  said 
the  Comtesse  de  Fiesque.  "  I  will  deliver  the  letter 
myself.  —  Do  you  know  what  is  happening  in  Flan- 
ders?" she  continued,  turning  to  the  Cardinal  de  Tour- 
non.  "It  seems  that  Monsieur  d'Egmont  is  given  to 
surprises." 

"  He  and  the  Prince  of  Orange,"  remarked  Cypierre, 
with  a  significant  shrug  of  his  shoulders. 

"  Tlie  Duke  of  Alba  and  Cardinal  Granvelle  are 
going  there,  are  they  not,  monsieur?"  said  Amj'ot 
to  the  Cardinal  de  Tournon,  who  remained  standing, 
gloomy  and  anxious  between  the  opposing  groups  after 
his  conversation  with  the  chancellor. 

"  Happil}'  we  are  at  peace;  we  need  onlj-  conquer 
heresy  on  tlio  stage,"  remarked  tlie  j'oung  Due  d'Orleans, 
alluding  to  a  part  he  had  played  the  night  before,  —  that 
of  a  knight  subduing  a  hydra  which  bore  upon  its  fore- 
heads the  word  "  Eeformation." 

Catherine  de'  Medici,  agreeing  in  this  with  her 
daughter-in-law,  had  allowed  a  theatre  to  be  made  of 
the  great  hall  (afterwards  arranged  for  the  Parliament 
of  Blois),  which,  as  we  have  already  said,  connected  the 
chateau  of  Franjois  T.  witli  that  of  Louis  XII. 

The  cardinal  made  no  answer  to  Amyot's  question,, 
but  resumed  his  walk  through  the  centre  of  the  hall, 
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talking  in  low  tones  with  Monsieur  de  Robertet  and 
the  chancellor.  Many  persons  are  ignorant  of  the 
difficulties  which  secretaries  of  State  (subsequentlj' 
called  ministers)  met  with  at  the  first  establishment  of 
their  office,  and  how  much  trouble  the  kings  of  France 
had  in  creating  it.  At  this  epoch  a  secretary  of  State 
like  Robertet  was  purely  and  simply  a  writer ;  he 
counted  for  almost  nothing  among  the  princes  and 
grandees  who  decided  the  affairs  of  State.  His  func- 
tions were  little  more  than  those  of  the  superinten- 
dent of  finances,  the  chancellor,  and  the  keeper  of  the 
seals.  The  kings  granted  seats  at  the  council  I)}- 
letters-patent  to  those  of  their  subjects  whose  advice 
seemed  to  them  useful  in  the  management  of  public 
affairs.  Entrance  to  the  council  was  given  in  this  way 
to  a  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Parliament,  to  a 
bishop,  or  to  an  untitled  favorite.  Once  admitted 
to  the  council,  the  subject  strengthened  his  position 
there  bj'  obtaining  various  crown  offices  on  which 
devolved  such  prerogatives  as  the  sword  of  a  Constable, 
the  government  of  provinces,  the  grand-mastership  of 
artillery,  the  baton  of  a  marshal,  a  leading  rank  in  the 
armj",  or  the  admiraltj',  or  a  captaincj*  of  the  galle3-s, 
often  some  office  at  court,  like  that  of  grand-master  of 
the  household,  now  held,  as  we  have  alreadj-  said,  by 
the  Due  de  Guise. 

"  Do  3'ou  think  that  the  Due  de  Nemours  will  marry 
Frangoise  ?  "  said  Madame  de  Guise  to  the  tutor  of  the 
Due  d'Orleans. 

"Ah,  madame,"  he  replied,  'I  know  nothing  but 
Latin.'' 

This  answer  made  all  who  were  within  hearing  of  it 
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smile.  The  seduction  of  FranQoise  de  Eoliaa  by  the 
Due  de  Nemours  was  the  topic  of  all  conversations ; 
but,  as  the  duke  was  cousin  to  FranQois  II.,  and  doubly 
allied  to  the  house  of  Valois  through  his  mother,  the 
Guises  regarded  him  more  as  the  seduced  than  the 
seducer.  Nevertheless,  the  power  of  the  house  of 
Rohan  was  such  that  the  Due  de  Nemours  was  obliged, 
after  the  death  of  FrauQois  II. ,  to  leave  France  in  con- 
sequence of  suits  brought  against  him  by  the  Rohans  ; 
which  suits  the  Guises  settled.  The  duke's  marriage 
with  the  Duchesse  de  Guise  after  Poltrot's  assassination 
of  her  husband  in  1563,  maj-  explain  the  question  which 
she  put  to  Amyot,  by  revealing  the  rivalry  which  must 
have  existed  between  Mademoiselle  de  Rohan  and  the 
duchess. 

"  Do  see  that  group  of  the  discontented  over  there?  " 
said  the  Comte  de  Grammont,  motioning  toward  the 
Messieurs  de  Coligny,  the  Cardinal  de  Ch^tillon,  Dan- 
ville, Thore,  Moret,  and  several  other  seigneurs  sus- 
pected of  tampering  with  the  Reformation,  who  were 
standing  between  two  windows  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fireplace. 

"  The  Huguenots  are  bestirring  themselves,"  said 
Cypierre.  "  We  know  that  Theodore  de  Beze  has  gone 
to  Nerac  to  induce  the  Queen  of  Navarre  to  declare  for 
the  Reformers  — by  abjuring  publicly,"  he  added,  look- 
ing at  the  hailli  of  Orleans,  who  held  the  office  of  chan- 
cellor to  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  and  was  watching  the 
court  attentively. 

"  She  will  do  it !  "  said  the  bailli,  dryly. 

This  personage,  the  Orleans  Jacques  Cceur,  one  of 
the  richest  burghers  of  the  day,  was  named  Groslot, 
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and  had  charge  of  Jeanne  d'Albret's  business  with  the 
court  of  France. 

"Do  30U  reallj-  think  so?"  said  the  chancellor  of 
France,  appreciating  the  full  importance  of  Groslot's 
declaration. 

"Are  3'ou  not  aware,"  said  the  burgher,  "that  the 
Queen  of  Navarre  has  nothing  of  the  woman  in  her 
except  sex  ?  She  is  whollj'  for  things  virile  ;  her  power- 
ful mind  turns  to  the  great  affairs  of  State;  her  heart 
is  invincible  under  adversity." 

'•Monsieur  le  cardinal,"  whispered  the  Chancelier 
Olivier  to  Monsieur  de  Tournon,  who  had  overheard 
Groslot,  "what  do  you  think  of  that  audacit}-?" 

"  The  Queen  of  Navarre  did  well  in  choosing  for  her 
chancellor  a  man  from  whom  the  house  of  Lorraine 
borrows  nibne}-,  and  who  offers  his  house  to  the  king, 
if  his  Majesty  visits  Orleans,"  I'eplied  the  cardinal. 

The  chancellor  and  the  cardinal  looked  at  each 
other,  witliout  venturing  to  further  communicate  their 
thoughts  ;  but  Robertet  expressed  them,  for  he  thought 
it  necessary  to  show  more  devotion  to  the  Guises  than 
these  great  personages,  inasmuch  as  he  was  smaller 
than  they. 

"  It  is  a  great  misfortune  that  the  house  of  Navarre, 
instead  of  abjuring  the  religion  of  its  fathers,  does  not 
abjure  the  spirit  of  vengeance  and  rebellion  which  the 
Conn^table  de  Bourbon  breathed  into  it,"  he  said  aloud. 
"  We  shall  see  the  quarrels  of  the  Armagnacs  and  the 
Bourguignons  revive  in  our  daj'.'' 

"No,"  said  Groslot,  "there's  another  Louis  XL  in 
the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine." 

"  And  also  in  Queen  Catherine,"  replied  Robertet. 
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At  this  moment  Madame  Dayelle,  the  favorite  bed- 
chamber woman  of  Queen  Mary  Stuart,  crossed  the 
hall,  and  went  toward  the  royal  chamber.  Her  pas- 
sage caused  a  general  commotion. 

"  "We  shall  soon  enter,"  said  Madame  de  Fiesque. 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  replied  the  Duchesse  de  Guise. 
"  Their  Majesties  will  come  out ;  a  grand  council  is  to 
be  held." 
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VI. 

THE    LITTLE    LEVEK   OF   FRANCOIS    H. 

Madame  Dayelle  glided  into  the  roj'al  cbambei 
after  scratching  on  the  door,  —  a  respectful  custom, 
invented  by  Catherine  de'  Medici  and  adopted  by  the 
court  of  France. 

"  How  is  the  weather,  my  dear  Dayelle?"  said  Queen 
Mar\-,  showing  her  fresh  j'oung  face  out  of  the  bed,  and 
shaking  the  curtains. 

' '  Ah  !  madame  —  " 

"What's  the  matter,  my  Dayelle  ?  You  look  as  if 
the  archers  of  the  guard  were  after  j'ou." 

"  Oh  !  madame,  is  the  king  still  asleep?" 

"Yes." 

"  "We  are  to  leave  the  chateau  ;  Monsieur  le  cardinal 
requests  me  to  tell  you  so,  and  to  ask  yon  to  make  the 
king  agree  to  it." 

"  Do  J'OU  know  why,  my  good  Dayelle?" 

"  The  Eeformers  want  to  seize  j'ou  and  carry 
you  oil." 

"Ah  I  that  new"  religion  does  not  leave  me  a  minute's 
peace  !  I  dreamed  last  night  that  I  was  in  prison,  — 
I,  who  will  some  daj'  unite  the  crowns  of  the  three 
noblest  kingdoms  in  the  world ! " 

"  Xlierefore  it  could  be  only  a  dream,  madame." 
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"Carry  me  off!  well,  'twould  be  rather  pleasant;  but 
on  account  of  religion,  and  bj'  heretics  —  oh,  that  would 
be  horrid ! " 

The  queen  sprang  from  the  bed  and  placed  herself 
in  a  large  arm-chair  of  red  velvet  before  the  fireplace, 
after  Dayelle  had  given  her  a  dressing-gown  of  black 
velvet,  which  she  fastened  loosel}-  round  her  waist  by  a 
silken  cord.  Dayelle  lit  the  fire,  for  the  mornings  are 
cool  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire  in  the  month  of  May. 

"  Mj'  uncles  must  have  received  some  news  during 
the  night?  "  said  the  queen,  inquiringly  to  Dayelle, 
whom  she  treated  with  great  familiarity. 

"Messieurs  de  Guise  have  been  walking  together 
from  early  morning  on  the  terrace,  so  as  not  to  be  over- 
heard by  any  one  ;  and  there  the}'  received  messengers, 
who  came  in  hot  haste  from  all  the  different  points  of 
the  kingdom  where  the  Eeformers  are  stirring.  Madame 
la  reine  mere  was  there  too,  with  her  Italians,  hoping  she 
would  be  consulted ;  but  no,  she  was  not  admitted  to 
the  council." 

"  She  must  have  been  furious." 

"  All  the  more  because  she  was  so  angrj'  j'esterday," 
replied  Dayelle.  "  Thej'  sa}- that  when  she  saw  j'our 
Majesty  appear  in  that  beautiful  dress  of  woven  gold, 
with  the  charming  veil  of  tan-colored  crape,  she  was 
none  too  pleased  —  " 

"  Leave  us,  vaj  good  Dayelle,  the  king  is  waking  up. 
Let  no  one,  even  those  who  have  the  little  entrees, 
disturb  us  ;  an  affair  of  State  is  in  hand,  and  my  uncles 
will  not  disturb  us." 

"Why!  my  dear  Mary,  already  out  of  bed?  Is  it 
daylight?"  said  the  young  king,  waking  up. 

10 
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"My  dear  darling,  while  we  were  asleep  the  wicked 
waked,  and  now  thej-  are  forcing  us  to  leave  this 
delightful  place." 

"  What  makes  you  think  of  wicked  people,  my 
treasure?  I  am  sure  we  enjoyed  the  prettiest  fite  in 
the  world  last  night —  if  it  were  not  for  the  Latin  words 
those  gentlemen  will  put  into  our  French." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Mary,  "your  language  is  really  in  verj- 
good  taste,  and  Rabelais  exhibits  it  finelj-." 

"You  are  such  a  learned  woman!  I  am  so  vexed 
that  I  can't  sing  jour  praises  in  verse.  If  I  were  not 
the  king,  I  would  take  mj-  brother's,  tutor,  Amj-ot,  and 
let  him  make  me  as  accomplished  as  Charles." 

"  You  need  not  envj-  j-our  brother,  who  writes  verses 
and  shows  them  to  me,  asking  for  mine  in  return.  You 
are  the  best  of  the  four,  and  will  make  as  good  a  king 
as  you  are  the  dearest  of  lovers.  Perhaps  that  is  why 
your  mother  does  not  like  you  !  But  never  mind  !  I, 
dear  heart,  will  love  j'ou  for  all  the  world." 

"I  have  no  great  merit  in  loving  such  a  perfect 
queen,"  said  the  little  king.  "  I  don't  know  what 
prevented  me  from  kissing  j'ou  before  the  whole  court 
when  j-ou  danced  the  branle  with  the  torches  last 
night !  I  saw  plainly  that  all  the  other  women  were 
mere  servants  compared  to  you,  my  beautiful  Marj-." 

"  It  may  be  only  prose  you  speak,  but  it  is  ravishing 
speech,  dear  darling,  for  it  is  love  that  says  those 
words.  And  j'ou  —  you  know  well,  my  beloved,  that 
were  you  only  a  poor  little  page,  I  should  love  you  as 
much  as  I  do  now.  And  j'et,  there  is  nothing  so  sweet 
as  to  whisper  to  one's  self :  '  My  lover  is  king ! ' " 

"Oh!  the  pretty  arm!     Why  must  we  dress  our' 
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selves  ?  I  love  to  pass  my  fingers  though  your  silky 
hair  and  tangle  its  blond  curls.  Ah  9a!  sweet  one, 
don't  let  j-onr  women  kiss  that  pretty  throat  and  those 
white  shoulders  any  more  ;  don't  allow  it,  I  say.  It  is 
too  much  that  the  fogs  of  Scotland  ever  touched  them  !  " 

"  Won't  you  come  with  me  to  see  my  dear  country? 
The  Scotch  love  you  ;  there  are  no  rebellions  there  !  " 

"Who  rebels  in  this  our  kingdom';" "  said  Fran9oi8, 
crossing  his  dressing-gown  and  taking  Mary  Stuart  on 
his  knee. 

"  Oh  !  't  is  all  verj'  charming,  I  know  that,"  she  said, 
withdrawing  her  cheek  from  the  king;  "  but  it  is  j'our 
business  to  reign,  if  you  please,  my  sweet  sire." 

"  Why  talk  of  reigning?     This  morning  I  wish  —  " 

"  Why  say  wish  when  you  have  only  to  will  all? 
That's  not  the  speech  of  a  king,  nor  that  of  a  lover.  — 
But  no  more  of  love  just  now  ;  let  us  drop  it !  We 
have  business  more  important  to  talk  of" 

"  Oh  !  cried  the  king,  "  it  is  long  since  we  have  bad 
anj-  business.     Is  it  amusing?  " 

"  No,"  said  Mary,  "  not  at  all ;  we  are  to  move  from 
Blois," 

"I'll  wager,  darling,  you  have  seen  j^our  uncles,  who 
manage  so  well  that  I,  at  seventeen  j'cars  of  age,  am 
no  better  than  a  roi  faineant.  In  fact,  I  don't  know 
whj'  I  have  attended  an}'  of  the  councils  since  the  first. 
They  could  manage  matters  just  as  well  b}-  putting  the 
crown  in  my  chair ;  I  see  only  through  their  eyes,  and 
am  forced  to  consent  to  things  blindly.'' 

'■'Oh!  monsieur,"  said  the  queen,  rising  from  the 
king's  knee  with  a  little  air  of  indignation,  "you  said 
you  would  never  worry  me  again  on  this  subject,  and 
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that  ray  uncles  used  the  royal  power  onl}'  for  the  good  of 
your  people.  Your  people  !  —  the}-  are  so  nice  1  The}' 
would  gobble  you  up  like  a  strawberry  if  you  tried  to 
rule  them  yourself.  They  want  a  warrior,  a  rough  mas- 
ter with  mailed  hands  ;  whereas  you  —  you  are  a  dar- 
ling whom  I  love  as  you  are  ;  whom  I  should  never  love 
otherwise, — do  you  hear  me,  monsieur?"  she  added, 
kissing  the  forehead  of  the  lad,  who  seemed  inclined  to 
rebel  at  her  speech,  but  softened  at  her  kisses. 

"  Oh !  how  I  wish  they  were  not  jour  uncles,"  cried 
Francois  II.  "I  particularlj-  dislike  the  cardinal ;  and 
when  he  puts  on  his  wheedling  air  and  his  submissive 
manner  and  says  to  me,  bowing :  '  Sire,  the  honor  of 
the  crown  and  the  faith  of  your  fathers  forbid  your 
Majesty  to  —  this  and  that,'  I  am  sure  he  is  working 
onlj^  for  his  cursed  house  of  Lorraine." 

"Oh,  how  well  jou  mimicked  him!"  cried  the 
queen.  "  But  why  don't  30U  make  the  Guises  inform 
you  of  what  is  going  on,  so  that  when  j-on  attain  your 
grand  majoritj'  30U  may  know  how  to  I'eign  j'ourself ? 
I  am  j-our  wife,  and  your  honor  is  mine.  Trust  me  ! 
we  will  reign  together,  my  darling ;  but  it  won't  be  a 
bed  of  roses  for  us  until  the  day  comes  when  we' have 
our  own  wills.  There  is  nothing  so  difHcult  for  a  king 
as  to  reign.  Am  I  a  queen,  for  example?  Don't  you 
know  that  your  mother  returns  me  evil  for  all  the  good 
ray  uncles  do  to  raise  the  splendor  of  j'our  throne? 
Hey !  what  difference  between  them  !  My  uncles  are 
great  princes,  nephews  of  Charlemagne,  filled  with  ar- 
dor and  read}'  to  die  for  j'ou  ;  whereas  this  daughter 
of  a  doctor  or  a  shopkeeper,  queen  of  France  by  acci- 
dent, scolds  like  a  burgher-woman  who  can't  manage 
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her  own  household.  She  is  discontented  because  she 
can't  set  everj-  one  by  the  ears  ;  and  then  she  looks  at 
me  with  a  sour,  pale  face,  and  sa3-s  from  her  pinched 
lips  :  '  My  daughter,  yon  are  the  queen  ;  I  am  only  the 
second  woman  in  the  kingdom '  (she  is  really  furious, 
you  know,  my  darling),  '  but  if  I  were  in  3-our  place  I 
should  not  wear  crimson  velvet  while  all  the  court  is  in 
moui-ning ;  neither  should  I  appear  in  public  with  my 
own  hair  and  no  jewels,  because  what  is  not  becoming 
in  a  simple  lady  is  still  less  becoming  in  a  queen.  Also 
I  should  not  dance  myself,  I  should  content  myself  with 
seeing  others  dance.'  —  That's  what  she  saj-sto  me  —  " 

"Heavens!"  cried  the  king,  "I  think  I  hear  her 
coming.     "  If  she  were  to  know  —  " 

"  Oh,  how  you  tremble  before  her.  She  worries  you. 
Only  saj-  so,  and  we  will  send  her  away.  Faith,  she  's 
Florentine  and  we  can't  help  her  tricking  j-ou,  but  when 
it  comes  to  worrying  —  " 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  Mary,  hold  your  tongue  ! "  said 
FranQois,  frightened  and  also  pleased  ;  "  I  don't  want 
you  to  lose  her  good-will." 

"Don't  be  afraid  that  she  will  ever  break  with  me, 
who  will  some  day  wear  the  three  noblest  crowns  in  the 
world,  my  dearest  little  king,''  cried  Mary  Stuart. 
"  Though  she  hates  me  for  a  thousand  reasons  she  is 
always  caressing  me  in  the  hope  of  turning  me  against 
my  uncles." 

"  Hates  you!" 

"  Yes,  my  angel ;  and  if  I  had  not  proofs  of  that  feel- 
ing such  as  women  onlj-  understand,  for  they  alone  know 
its  malignity,  I  would  forgive  her  perpetual  opposition 
to  our  dear  love,  my  darling.     Is  it  mj-  fault  that  your 
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father  could  not  endure  Mademoiselle  Medici  or  that 
his  son  loves  me?  The  truth  is,  she  hates  me  so  much 
that  if  j-ou  had  not  put  j-ourself  into  a  rage,  we  should 
each  have  had  our  separate  chamber  at  Saint-Germain, 
and  also  here.  She  pretended  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
kings  and  queens  of  France.  Custom,  indeed !  it  was 
j-our  father's  custom,  and  that  is  easily  understood.  As 
for  3-our  grandfather,  Francois,  the  good  man  set  up 
the  custom  for  the  convenience  of  his  loves.  Therefore, 
I  saj',  take  care.  And  if  we  have  to  leave  this  place, 
be  sure  that  we  are  not  separated." 

"Leave  Blois  !  Mary,  what  do  you  mean?  I  don't 
wish  to  leave  this  beautiful  ch&teau,  where  we  can  see 
the  Loire  and  the  country  all  round  us,  with  a  town  at 
our  feet  and  all  these  pretty  gardens.  If  I  go  away  it 
will  be  to  Italy  with  you,  to  see  St.  Peter's,  and  Raffa- 
elle's  pictures." 

"And  the  orange-trees?  Oh!  mj-  darling  king,  if 
you  knew  the  longing  your  Mary  has  to  ramble  among 
the  orange-groves  in  fruit  and  flower !  " 

"  Let  us  go,  then  !  "  cried  the  king. 

"  Go  !  "  exclaimed  the  grand-master  as  he  entered  the 
room.  "  Yes,  sire,  you  must  leave  Blois.  Pardon  my 
boldness  in  entering  your  chamber  ;  but  circumstances 
are  stronger  than  etiquette,  and  I  come  to  entreat  you 
to  hold  a  council." 

Finding  themselves  thus  surprised,  Mary  and  Fran- 
cois hastily'  separated,  and  on  their  faces  was  the  same 
expression  of  offended  ro3'al  majesty. 

"You  are  too  much  of  a  grand-master.  Monsieur  de 
Guise,"  said  the  king,  though  controlling  his  anger. 

"The  devil  take  lovers,"  murmured  the  cardinal  in 
Catherine's  ear. 
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"  My  son,"  said  the  queeu-mother,  appearing  behind 
the  cardinal;  "it  is  a  matter  concerning  your  safety 
and  that  of  your  kingdom." 

"  Heresy  wakes  while  you  have  slept,  sire,"  said  the 
cardinal. 

"  "Withdraw  into  the  hall,"  cried  the  little  king,  "  and 
then  we  will  hold  a  council." 

"  Madame,"  said  the  grand-master  to  the  joung 
queen  ;  "  the  son  of  your  furrier  has  brought  some  furs, 
which  are  just  in  time  for  the  journey,  for  it  is  probable 
we  shall  sail  down  the  Loire.  But,"  he  added,  turning 
to  the  queen-mother,  "  he  also  wishes  to  speak  to  j'ou, 
madame.  While  the  king  dresses,  3-ou  and  Madame  la 
reine  had  better  see  and  dismiss  him,  so  that  we  may 
not  be  dela3'ed  and  harassed  by  this  trifle." 

"  Certainlj',''  said  Catherine,  thinking  to  herself,  "  If 
he  expects  to  get  rid  of  me  by  any  such  trick  he  little 
knows  me." 

The  cardinal  and  the  duke  withdrew,  leaving  the  two 
queens  and  the  king  alone  together.  As  they  crossed 
the  salle  des  gardes  to  enter  the  council-chamber,  the 
grand-master  told  the  usher  to  bring  the  queen's  furrier 
to  him.  When  Christophe  saw  the  usher  approaching 
from  the  farther  end  of  the  great  hall,  he  took  him, 
on  account  of  his  uniform,  for  some  great  personage, 
and  his  heart  sank  within  him.  But  that  sensation, 
natural  as  it  was  at  the  approach  of  the  critical  moment, 
grew  terrible  when  the  usher,  whose  movement  had 
attracted  the  eyes  of  all  that  brilliant  assembly  upon 
Christophe,  his  homely  face  and  his  bundles,  said  to 
him :  — 

"  Messeigneurs  the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine   and   the 
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Grand-master   wish  to    speak  to  you   in   the  council 
chambe'r." 

'•  Can  I  have  been  betraj-ed  ? "  thought  the  helpless 
ambassador  of  the  Reformers. 

Christophe  followed  the  usher  with  lowered  ej-es, 
which  he  did  not  raise  till  he  stood  in  the  great  council- 
chamber,  the  size  of  which  is  almost  equal  to  that  of 
the  salle  des  gardes.  The  two  Lorrain  princes  were 
there  alone,  standing  before  the  magnificent  fireplace, 
which  backs  against  that  in  the  salle  des  gardes  around 
which  the  ladies  of  the  two  queens  were  grouped. 

"  You  have  come  from  Paris ;  which  route  did  j'ou 
take  ?  "  said  the  cardinal. 

"  I  came  by  water,  monseigneur,"  replied  the  re- 
former. 

"How  did  you  enter  Blois?"  asked  the  grand 
master. 

"  By  the  docks,  monseigneur." 

"Did  no  one  question  jou?  "  exclaimed  the  duke, 
who  was  watching  the  j'oung  man  closelj\ 

"  No,  monseigneur.  To  the  first  soldier  who  looked 
as  if  he  meant  to  stop  me  I  said  I  came  on  duty  to  the 
two  queens,  to  whom  mj-  father  was  furrier." 

"  What  is  happening  in  Paris?  "  asked  the  cardinal. 

"  They  are  still  looking  for  the  murderer  of  the 
President  Minard." 

"Are  you  not  the  son  of  my  surgeon's  greatest 
friend  ?  "  said  the  Due  de  Guise,  misled  by  the  candor  of 
Christophe's  expression  after  his  first  alarm  had  passed 
away. 

"Yes,  monseigneur." 

The  Grand-master  turned  aside,  abruptly  raised  the 
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portiere  which  concealed  the  double  door  of  the  council- 
chamber,  and  showed  his  face  to  the  whole  assembly, 
among  whom  he  was  searching  for  the  king's  surgeon. 
Ambroise  Pare,  standing  in  a  corner,  caught  a  glance 
which  the  duke  cast  upon  him,  and  immediatel}'  ad- 
vanced. Ambroise,  who  at  this  time  was  inclined  to 
the  reformed  religion,  eventually  adopted  it ;  but  the 
friendship  of  the  Guises  and  that  of  the  kings  of 
France  guaranteed  him  against  the  evils  which  over- 
took his  co-religionists.  The  duke,  who  considered 
himself  under  obligations  for  life  to  Ambroise  Pare,  had 
lately  caused  him  to  be  appointed  chief-surgeon  to  the 
king. 

"What  is  it,  monseigneur?"  said  Ambroise.  "Is 
the  king  ill?     I  think  it  likely." 

"Likely?   Why?" 

"The  queen  is  too  pretty,"  replied  the  surgeon. 

"  Ah  !  "  exclaimed  the  duke  in  astonishment.  "  How- 
ever, that  is  not  the  matter  now,"  he  added  after  a 
pause.  "  Ambroise,  I  want  you  to  see  a  friend  of 
yours."  So  saj'ing  he  drew  him  to  the  door  of  the 
council-room  and  showed  him   Christophe. 

"Ha!  true,  monseigneur,"  cried  the  surgeon,  extend- 
ing his  hand  to  the  young  furrier.  "  How  is  your 
father,  my  lad?" 

"Very  well,  Maitre  Ambroise,"  replied  Christophe. 

"What  are  you  doing  at  court?"  asked  the  sur- 
geon. ,  "  It  is  not  your  business  to  carry  parcels  ;  your 
father  intends  you  for  the  law.  Do  j'ou  want  the  pro- 
tection of  these  two  great  princes  to  make  you  a 
solicitor." 

"  Indeed  I  do !  "  said  Christophe ;  "but  I  am  here 
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only  in  the  interests  of  mj-  father ;  and  if  j-ou  could 
intercede  for  us,  please  do  so,"  he  added  in  a  piteous 
tone  ;  "and  ask  the  Grand  Master  for  an  order  to  paj' 
certain  sums  that  are  due  to  my  father,  for  he  is  at  his 
wit's  end  just  now  for  monej." 

The  cardinal  and  the  duke  glanced  at  each  other  and 
seemed  satisfied. 

"Now  leave  us,"  said  the  duke  to  the  surgeon,  mak- 
icg  him  a  sign.  "And  you  mj'  friend,"  turning  to 
Christoj)he ;  "  do  your  errand  quicklj'  and  return  to 
Paris.  My  secretarj-  will  give  you  a  pass,  for  it  is  not 
safe,  mordieu,  to  be  travelling  on  the  high-roads !  " 

Neither  of  the  brothers  formed  the  slightest  suspicion 
of  the  grave  importance  of  Christophe's  errand,  con- 
vinced, as  the}-  now  were,  that  he  was  really  the  son  of 
the  good  Catholic  Lecamus,  the  court  furrier,  sent  to 
collect  paj'ment  for  their  wares. 

"  Take  him  close  to  the  door  of  the  queen's  chamber  ; 
she  will  probably-  ask  for  him  soon,"  said  the  cardinal 
to  the  surgeon,  motioning  to  Christophe. 

While  the  son  of  the  furrier  was  undergoing  this 
brief  examination  in  the  council-chamber,  the  king, 
leaving  the  queen  in  company  with  her  mother-in-law, 
had  passed  into  his  dressing-room,  which  was  entered 
through  another  small  room  next  to  the  chamber. 

Standing  in  the  wide  recess  of  an  immense  window, 
Catherine  looked  at  the  gardens,  her  mind  a  prey  to 
painful  thoughts.  She  saw  that  in  all  probabilit}-  one 
of  the  greatest  captains  of  the  age  would  be  foisted 
that  very  day  into  the  place  and  power  of  her  son,  the 
king  of  France,  under  the  formidable  title  of  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  kingdom.     Before  this  peril  she  stood 
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alone,  without  power  of  action,  without  defence.  She 
might  have  been  lilcened  to  a  phantom,  as  she  stood 
there  in  lier  mourning  garments  (which  she  had  not 
quitted  since  tlie  death  of  Henri  II.),  so  motionless 
was  her  pallid  face  in  the  grasp  of  her  bitter  reflections. 
Her  black  ejes  floated  in  that  species  of  indecision  for 
which  great  statesmen  are  so  often  blamed,  though  it 
comes  I'rom  the  vast  extent  of  the  glance  with  which 
they  embrace  all  difficulties,  —  setting  one  against  the 
other,  and  adding  up,  as  it  were,  all  chances  before 
deciding  on  a  course.  Her  ears  rang,  her  blood  tingled, 
and  j'et  she  stood  there  calm  and  dignifled,  all  the 
while  measuring  in  her  soul  the  depths  of  the  political 
ab3'ss  which  lay  before  her,  like  the  natural  depths 
which  rolled  away  at  her  feet.  This  day  was  the 
second  of  those  terrible  days  (that  of  the  arrest  of  the 
Vidame  of  Chartres  having  been  the  first)  which  she 
was  destined  to  meet  in  so  great  numbers  throughout 
her  regal  life  ;  it  also  witnessed  her  last  blunder  in  the 
school  of  power.  Though  the  sceptre  seemed  escaping 
from  her  hands,  she  wished  to  seize  it;  and  she  did 
seize  it  by  a  flash  of  that  power  of  will  which  was 
never  relaxed  bj'  either  the  disdain  of  her  father-in-law, 
Frangois  I.,  and  his  court,  —  where,  in  spite  of  her  rank 
of  dauphiness,  she  had  been  of  no  account,  —  or  the 
constant  repulses  of  her  husband,  Henri  II.,  and  the 
terrible  opposition  of  her  rival,  Diane  de  Poitiers.  A 
man  would  never  have  fathomed  this  thwarted  queen  ; 
but  the  fair-haired  Mary  —  so  subtle,  so  clever,  so 
girlish,  and  already  so  well-trained — examined  her  out 
of  the  corners  of  her  ej-es  as  she  hummed  an  Italian  air 
and  assumed  a  careless  countenance.     Without  being 
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able  to  guess  the  storms  of  repressed  ambition  which 
sent  the  dew  of  a  cold  sweat  to  the  forehead  of  the 
Florentine,  the  pretty  Scotch  girl,  with  her  wilful, 
piquant  face,  knew  ver\-  well  that  the  advancement  of 
her  nncle  the  Due  de  Guise  to  the  lieutenant-general- 
ship of  the  kingdom  was  filling  the  queen-mother  with 
inward  rage.  Nothing  amused  her  more  than  to  watch 
her  mother-in-law,  in  whom  she  saw  on\j  an  intriguing 
woman  of  low  birth,  always  read}-  to  avenge  herself. 
The  face  of  the  one  was  grave  and  gloomy,  and  some- 
what terrible,  b}'  reason  of  the  livid  tones  which  trans- 
form the  skin  of  Italian  women  to  j-ellow  ivorj-  bj* 
dajiight,  though  it  recovers  its  dazzling  brillianc}"  under 
candlelight;  the  face  of  the  other  was  fair  and  fresh  and 
gay.  At  sixteen,  Marv  Stuart's  skin  had  that  exquisite 
blond  whiteness  which  made  her  beauty  so  celebrated. 
Her  fresh  and  piquant  face,  with  its  pure  lines,  shone 
with  the  roguish  mischief  of  childhood,  expressed  in 
the  regular  e3'ebrows,  the  vivacious  eyes,  and  the  arch- 
ness of  the  prett}-  mouth.  Alread}'  she  displajed  those 
feline  graces  which  nothing,  not  even  captivity  nor  the 
sight  of  her  dreadful  scaffold,  could  lessen.  The  two 
queens  —  one  at  the  dawn,  the  other  in  the  midsum- 
mer of  life  —  presented  at  this  moment  the  utmost 
contrast.  Catherine  was  an  imposing  queen,  an  im- 
penetrable widow,  without  other  passion  than  that  of 
power.  jNIary  was  a  light-hearted,  careless  bride,  making 
playthings  of  her  triple  crowns.  One  foreboded  great 
evils, —  foreseeing  the  assassination  of  the  Guises  as  the 
only  means  of  suppressing  enemies  who  were  resolved 
to  rise  above  the  Throne  and  the  Parliament ;  foreseeing 
also  the  bloodshed  of  a  long  and  bitter  struggle";  while 
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the  other  little  anticipated  her  own  judicial  murder. 
A  sudden  and  strange  reflection  calmed  the  mind  of 
the  Italian. 

"  That  sorceress  and  Ruggiero  both  declare  this  reign 
is  coming  to  an  end  ;  m}'  difficulties  will  not  last  long," 
she  thought. 

And  so,  strangely  enough,  an  occult  science  forgotten 
in  our  da}-  —  that  of  astrology  —  supported  Catherine 
at  this  moment,  as  it  did,  in  fact,  throughout  her  life ; 
for,  as  she  witnessed  the  minute  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecies  of  those  who  practised  the  art,  her  belief  in 
it  steadily-  increased. 

"You  are  ver^-  gloomy,  madame,"  said  Mary  Stuart, 
taking  from  the  bands  of  her  waiting-woman,  Da3-e]le, 
a  little  cap  and  placing  the  point  of  it  on  the  parting 
of  her  hair,  while  two  wings  of  rich  lace  surrounded  the 
tufts  of  blond  curls  which  clustered  on  her  temples. . 

The  pencil  of  many  painters  have  so  frequentl}' 
represented  this  head-dress  that  it  is  thought  to  have 
belonged  exclusivel}-  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots ;  whereas 
it  was  reall3'  invented  bj-  Catherine  de'  Medici,  when 
she  put  on  mourning  for  Henri  II.  But  she  never 
knew  how  to  wear  it  with  the  gi-ace  of  her  daughter- 
in-law,  to  whom  it  was  becoming.  This  annoyance  was 
not  the  least  among  the  man}'  which  the  queen-mother 
cherished  against  the  j'oung  queen. 

"Is  the  queen  reproving  me?"  said  Catherine, 
turning  to  Mary. 

"  I  owe  j'ou  all  respect,  and  should  not  dare  to  do 
so,"  said  the  Scotish  queen,  maliciously,  glancing  at 
Dajelle. 

Placed  between  the  rival  queens,  the  favorite  waiting- 
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woman  stood  rigid  as  an  andiron  ;  a  smile  of  comprehen- 
sion might  have  cost  her  her  life. 

"  Can  I  be  as  gay  as  jou,  after  losing  the  late  king, 
and  now  beholding  mj-  son's  kingdom  about  to  burst 
into  flames?" 

"Public  affairs  do  not  concern  women,"  said  Mar}' 
Stuart.     "  Besides,  my  uncles  are  there." 

These  words  were,  under  the  circumstances,  like  so 
many  poisoned  arrows. 

"  Let  us  look  at  our  furs,  madame,"  replied  the  Ital- 
ian, sarcasticall}' ;  "  that  will  emploj-  us  on  our  legiti- 
mate female  affairs  while  j-our  uncles  decide  those  of 
the  kingdom." 

"Oh!  but  we  will  go  to  the  Council,  madame;  we 
shall  be  more  useful  than  jou  think." 

"  We  !  "  said  Catherine,  with  an  air  of  astonishment. 
"  But  I  do  not  understand  Latin,  myself" 

"  You  think  me  xery  learned,"  cried  Mar^-  Stuart, 
laughing,  "  but  I  assure  j^ou,  madame,  I  studj-  only  to 
reach  the  level  of  the  Medici,  and  learn  how  to  cure 
the  wounds  of  the  kingdom." 

Catherine  was  silenced  by  this  sharp  thrust,  which 
referred  to  the  origin  of  the  Medici,  who  were  descended, 
some  said,  from  a  doctor  of  medicine,  others  from  a  rich 
druggist.  She  made  no  direct  answer.  Da3-elle  colored 
as  her  mistress  looked  at  her,  asking  for  the  applause 
that  even  queens  demand  from  their  inferiors  if  there 
are  no  other  spectators. 

"Your  charming  speeches,  madame,  will  uufortunatelj- 
cure  the  wounds  of  neither  Church  nor  State,"  said 
Catherine  at  last,  with  her  calm  and  cold  dignitj^  "  The 
science  of  my    fathers   in   that  direction  gave   them 
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thrones  ;  whereas  if  you  continue  to  trifle  in  the  midst 
of  danger  you  are  liable  to  lose  yours." 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Ambroise  Pare,  the  chief 
surgeon,  scratched  softl}'  on  the  door,  and  Madame 
Dayelle,  opening  it,  admitted  Christophe. 
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VII. 


A    DRAMA    IN   A   SDRCOAT. 


The  young  reformer  intended  to  study  Catherine's 
face,  all  the  while  affecting  a  natural  embarrassment  at 
finding  himself  in  such  a  place  ;  but  his  proceedings 
were  much  hastened  bj-  the  eagerness  with  which  the 
jounger  queen  darted  to  the  cartons  to  see  her  surcoat. 

"  Madame,''  said  Christophe,  addressing  Catherine. 

He  turned  his  back  on  the  other  queen  and  on  Day- 
elle,  instantly-  profiting  bj-  the  attention  the  two  women 
were  eager  to  bestow  upon  the  furs  to  plaj-  a  bold 
stroke. 

"  What  do  you  want  of  me?  "  said  Catherine  giving 
him  a  searching  look. 

Christophe  had  put  the  treaty-  proposed  by  the  Prince 
de  Conde,  the  plan  of  the  Reformers,  and  the  detail  of 
their  forces  in  his  bosom  between  his  shirt  and  his  cloth 
jacket,  folding  them,  however,  within  the  bill  which 
Catherine  owe'd  to  the  furrier. 

"Madame,"  he  said,  "my  father  is  in  horrible  need 
of  money,  and  if  jou  will  deign  to  cast  your  ejes  over 
your  bill,"  here  he  unfolded  the  paper  and  put  the 
treaty  on  the  top  of  it,  "you  will  see  that  j-our  Ma- 
jesty owes  him  six  thousand  crowns.  Have  the  good- 
ness to  take  pity  on  us.     See,  madame  !  "  and  he  held 
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the  treaty  out  to  her.  "  Eead  it ;  the  account  dates 
from  the  time  the  late  king  came  to  the  throne." 

Catherine  was  bewildered  by  the  preamble  of  the 
treaty  which  met  her  eye,  but  she  did  not  lose  her  head. 
She  folded  the  paper  quicklj-,  admiring  the  audacity 
and  presence  of  mind  of  the  youth,  and  feeling  sure  that 
after  performing  such  a  master!}'  stroke  he  would  not 
fail  to  understand  her.  She  therefore  tapped  him  on 
the  head  with  the  folded  paper,  saying  :  — 

"  It  is  verj-  clumsy  of  you,  my  little  friend,  to  present 
your  bill  before  the  furs.  Learn  to  know  women.  You 
must  never  ask  us  to  pay  until  the  moment  when  we  are 
satisfied." 

"  Is  that  traditional?  "  said  the  young  queen,  turning 
to  her  mother-in-law,  who  made  no  reply. 

"Ah,  mesdames,  pray  excuse  my  father,"  said 
Christophe.  "  If  he  had  not  had  such  need  of  money 
you  would  not  have  had  your  furs  at  all.  The  country 
is  in  arms,  and  there  are  so  manj'  dangers  to  run  in 
getting  here  that  nothing  but  our  great  distress  would 
have  brought  me.  No  one  but  me  was  willing  to  risk 
them." 

"  The  lad  is  new  to  his  business,"  said  Mary  Stuart, 
smiling. 

It  may  not  be  useless,  for  the  understanding  of  this 
trifling,  but  very  important  scene,  to  remark  that  a  sur- 
coat  was,  as  the  name  implies  (sur  cotte),  a  species  of 
close-fitting  spencer  which  women  wore  over  their 
bodies  and  down  to  their  thighs,  defining  the  figure. 
This  garment  protected  the  back,  chest,  and  throat 
from  cold.  These  surcoats  were  lined  with  fur,  a 
band  of  which,  wide  or  narrow  as  the  case  might  be 
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bordered  the  outer  material.  Mary  Stuart,  as  she  tried 
the  garment  on,  looked  at  herself  in  a  large  Venetian 
mirror  to  see  the  effect  behind,  thus  leaving  her  mother- 
in-law  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  papers,  the  bulk 
of  which  might  have  excited  the  young  queen's  suspi- 
cions had  she  noticed  it. 

"  Never  tell  women  of  the  dangers  j-ou  have  run 
when  you  have  come  out  of  them  safe  and  sound,"  she 
said,  turning  to  show  herself  to  Christophe. 

"  Ah !  madame,  I  have  jour  bill,  too,"  he  said,  look- 
ing at  her  with  well-played  simplicity. 

The  young  queen  ejed  him,  but  did  not  take  the 
paper ;  and  she  noticed,  though  without  at  the  moment 
drawing  awj  conclusions,  that  he  had  taken  her  bill 
from  his  pocket,  whereas  he  had  carried  Queen  Cathe- 
rine's in  his  bosom.  Neither  did  she  find  in  the  lad's 
ej-es  that  glance  of  admiration  which  her  presence 
invariably  excited  in  all  beholders.  But  she  was  so 
engrossed  by  her  surcoat  that,  for  the  moment,  she 
did  not  ask  herself  the  meaning  of  such  indifference. 

"  Take  the  bill,  Dayelle,"  she  said  to  her  waiting- 
woman  ;  "  give  it  to  Monsieur  de  Versailles  (Lomenie) 
and  tell  him  from  me  to  pay  it." 

"Oh!  madame,"  said  Christophe,  "  if  j'ou  do  not 
ask  the  king  or  monseigneur  the  grand-master  to  sign 
me  an  order  your  gracious  word  will  have  no  effect." 

"  You  are  rather  more  eager  than  becomes  a  subject, 
my  friend,"  said  Mary  Stuart.  "Do  you  not  believe 
mj'  royal  word  ?  " 

The  king  now  appeared,  in  silk  stockings  and  trunk- 
hose  (the  breeches  of  that  period),  but  without  his 
doublet  and  mantle  ;  he  had,  however,  a  rich  loose  coat 
of  velvet  edged  with  minever. 
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"  Who  is  the  wretch  who  dares  to  doubt  your  word?" 
he  said,  overhearing,  in  spite  of  the  distance,  his  wife's 
last  words. 

The  door  of  the  dressing-room  was  hidden  by  the 
royal  bed.  This  room  was  afterwards  called  "the  old 
cabinet,"  to  distinguish  it  from  the  fine  cabinet  of 
pictures  which  Henri  III.  constructed  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  same  suite  of  rooms,  next  to  the  hall  of  the 
States-general.  It  was  in  the  old  cabinet  that  Henri 
III.  hid  the  murderers  when  he  sent  for  the  Due  de 
Guise,  while  he  himself  remained  hidden  in  the  new 
cabinet  during  the  murder,  only  emerging  in  time  to 
see  the  overbearing  subject  for  whom  there  were  no 
longer  prisons,  tribunals,  judges,  nor  even  laws,  draw 
his  last  breath.  "Were  it  not  for  these  terrible  circum- 
stances the  historian  of  to-da}'  could  hardly  trace  the 
former  occupation  of  these  cabinets,  now  filled  with 
soldiers.  A  quartermaster  writes  to  his  mistress  on 
the  very  spot  where  the  pensive  Catherine  once 
decided  on  her  course  between  the  parties. 

"  Come  with  me,  my  friend,"  said  the  queen-mother, 
"  and  I  will  see  that  30U  are  paid.  Commerce  must 
live,  and  money  is  its  backbone." 

"Go,  my  lad,"  cried  the  young  queen,  laughing; 
"  my  august  mother  knows  more  than  I  do  about 
commerce." 

Catherine  was  about  to  leave  the  room  without 
replying  to  this  last  taunt ;  but  she  remembered  that 
her  indifference  to  it  might  provoke  suspicion,  and  she 
answered  hastily :  — 

"  But  you,  my  dear,  understand  the  business  of 
\ove." 
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Then  she  descended  to  her  own  apartments. 

"  Put  awaj'  these  furs,  Dayelle,  and  let  us  go  to  the 
Council,  monsieur,"  said  Mary  to  the  young  king, 
enchanted  with  the  opportunity  of  deciding  in  the 
absence  of  the  queen-mother  so  important  a  question  as 
the  lieutenant-generalship  of  the  kingdom. 

Mary  Stuart  took  the  king's  arm.  Dayelle  went  out 
before  them,  whispering  to  the  pages  ;  one  of  whom  (it 
was  young  Teligny,  who  afterwards  perished  so  miser- 
ably during  the  Saint-Bartholomew)  cried  out :  — 

"  The  king  !  " 

Hearing  the  words,  the  two  soldiers  of  the  guard 
presented  arms,  and  the  two  pages  went  forward  to  the 
door  of  the  Council -room  through  the  lane  of  courtiers 
aud  that  of  the  maids  of  honor  of  the  two  queens.  All 
the  members  of  the  Council  then  grouped  themselves 
about  the  door  of  their  chamber,  which  was  not  very 
far  from  the  door  to  the  staircase.  The  grand-master, 
the  cardinal,  and  the  chancellor  advanced  to  meet  the 
young  sovereigns,  who  smiled  to  several  of  the  maids  of 
honor  and  replied  to  the  remarks  of  a  few  courtiers 
more  privileged  than  the  rest.  But  the  queen,  evi- 
dently impatient,  drew  FranQois  II.  as  quickly  as 
possible  toward  the  Council-chamber.  When  the  sound 
of  arquebuses,  dropping  heavily  on  the  floor  had  an- 
nounced the  entrance  of  the  couple,  the  pages  replaced 
their  caps  upon  their  heads,  and  the  private  talk  among 
the  courtiers  on  the  gravity  of  the  matters  now  about 
to  be  discussed  began  again. 

"  They  sent  Chiverny  to  fetch  the  Connetable,  but  he 
has  not  come,"  said  one. 

"  There  is  not  a  single  prince  of  the  blood  present," 
said  another. 
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"  The  chancellor  and  Monsieur  de  Tournon  looked 
anxious,"  remarked  a  third. 

"  The  grand-master  sent  word  to  the  keeper  of  the 
seals  to  be  sure  not  to  miss  this  Council ;  therefore  yo\x 
m&y  be  certain  they  will  issue  letters-patent." 

"  Whj'  does  the  queen-mother  stay  in  her  own  apart- 
ments at  such  a  time  ?  " 

"  They  '11  cut  out  plenty  of  work  for  us,"  remarked 
Groslot  to  Cardinal  de  Chatillon. 

In  short,  everybody  had  a  word  to  say.  Some  went 
and  came,  in  and  out  of  the  great  hall ;  others  hovered 
about  the  maids  of  honor  of  both  queens,  as  if  it  might 
be  possible  to  catch  a  few  words  through  a  wall  three 
feet  thick  or  through  the  double  doors  draped  on  each 
side  with  heavy  curtains. 

Seated  at  the  upper  end  of  a  long  table  covered  with 
blue  velvet,  which  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  the 
king,  near  to  whom  the  3'onng  queen  was  seated  in  an 
arm-chair,  waited  for  his  mother.  Robertet,  the  secre- 
tary, was  mending  pens.  The  two  cardinals,  the  grand- 
master, the  chancellor,  the  keeper  of  the  seals,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  council  looked  at  the  little  king,  wonder- 
ing why  he  did  not  give  them  the  usual  order  to  sit 
down. 

The  two  Lorrain  princes  attributed  the  queen- 
mother's  absence  to  some  trick  of  their  niece.  Incited 
presently  by  a  significant  glance,  the  audacious  cardinal 
said  to  his  Majesty  :  — 

"Is  it  the  king's  good  pleasure  to  begin  the  councL' 
without  waiting  for  Madame  la  reine-mere  ?  " 

Franqois  II.,  witliout  daring  to  answer  directly,  said ; 
"  Messieurs,  be  seated." 
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The  cardinal  then  explained  succinctly  the  dangers 
of  the  situation.  This  great  political  character,  who 
showed  extraordinarj'  abilitj'  under  these  pressing  cir- 
cumstances, led  up  to  the  question  of  the  lieutenancy 
of  the  kingdom  in  the  midst  of  the  deepest  silence. 
The  young  king  doubtless  felt  the  tyranny  that  was 
being  exercised  over  him  ;  he  knew  that  his  mother  had 
a  deep  sense  of  the  rights  of  the  Crown  and  was  fully 
aware  of  the  danger  that  threatened  his  power ;  he 
therefore  replied  to  a  positive  question  addressed  to 
him  by  the  cardinal  by  saying :  — 

"  We  will  wait  for  the  queen,  ray  mother." 
Suddenly  enlightened  bj'  the  queen-mother's  delay, 
Mary  Stuart  recalled,  in  a  flash  of  thought,  three  cir- 
cumstances which  now  struck  her  vividlj-:  first,  the  bulk 
of  the  papers  presented  to  her  mother-in-law,  which  she 
had  noticed,  absorbed  as  she  was,  —  for  a  woman  who 
seems  to  see  nothing  is  often  a  lynx ;  next,  the  place 
where  Christophe  had  carried  them  to  keep  them 
separate  from  hers:  "  Wh}'  so?"  she  thought  to 
herself;  and  thirdly,  she  remembered  tlie  cold,  indif- 
ferent glance  of  the  young  man,  which  she  suddenly 
attributed  to  the  hatred  of  the  Reformers  to  a  niece  of 
the  Guises.  A  voice  cried  to  her,  "  He  may  have  been 
an  emissary  of  the  Huguenots ! "  Obeying,  like  all 
excitable  natures,  her  first  impulse,  she  exclaimed  :  — 
"  I  will  go  and  fetch  my  mother  mj'self !  " 
Then  she  left  the  room  hurriedlv,  ran  down  the 
staircase,  to  the  amazement  of  the  courtiers  and  the 
ladies  of  honor,  entered  her  mother-in-law's  apartments, 
crossed  the  guard-room,  opened  the  door  of  the  cham- 
ber with  the  caution  of  a  thief,  glided  like  a  shadow 
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over  the  carpet,  saw  no  one,  and  bethought  her  that  she 
should  surely  surprise  the  queen-mother  in  that  magnifi- 
cent dressing-room  which  comes  between  the  bedroom 
and  the  orator3'.  The  arrangement  of  this  oratory-,  to 
which  the  manners  of  that  period  gave  a  role  in  private 
life  like  that  of  the  boudoirs  of  our  day,  can  still  be 
traced. 

By  an  almost  inexplicable  chance,  when  we  consider 
the  state  of  dilapidation  into  which  the  Crown  has 
allowed  the  chateau  of  Blois  to  fall,  the  admirable 
woodwork  of  Catherine's  cabinet  still  exists ;  and  in 
those  delicately  carved  panels,  persons  interested  in 
such  things  may  still  see  traces  of  Itahan  splendor, 
and  discover  the  secret  hiding-places  employed  by  the 
queen-mother.  An  exact  description  of  these  curious 
arrangements  is  necessary  in  order  to  give  a  clear  under- 
standing of  what  was  now  to  happen.  The  woodwork 
of  the  oratory  then  consisted  of  about  a  hundred  and 
eighty  oblong  panels,  one  hundred  of  which  still  exist, 
all  presenting  arabesques  of  different  designs,  evidently 
suggested  by  the  most  beautiful  arabesques  of  Italy. 
The  wood  is  live-oak.  The  red  tones,  seen  through  the 
layer  of  whitewash  put  on  to  avert  cholera  (useless 
precaution!),  shows  verj*  plainly  that  the  ground  of 
the  panels  was  formerly  gilt.  Certain  portions  of  the 
design,  visible  where  the  wash  has  fallen  away,  seem 
to  show  that  they  once  detached  themselves  from  the 
gilded  ground  in  colors,  either  blue,  or  red,  or  green. 
The  multitude  of  these  panels  shows  an  evident  inten- 
tion to  foil  a  search  ;  but  even  if  this  could  be  doubted, 
the  concierge  of  the  chateau,  while  devoting  the  memory 
of  Catherine  to  the  execration  of  the  humanity  of  our 
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daj-,  shows  at  the  base  of  these  panels  and  close  to  the 
floor  a  rather  heavy  foot-board,  which  can  be  lifted,  and 
beneath  which  still  remain  the  ingenious  springs  which 
move  the  panels.  Bj-  pressing  a  knob  thus  hidden,  the 
queen  was  able  to  open  certain  panels  known  to  her 
alone,  behind  which,  sunk  in  the  wall,  were  hiding- 
places,  oblong  lilie  the  panels,  and  more  or  less  deep. 
It  is  diflScult,  even  in  these  daj's  of  dilapidation,  for  the 
best-trained  eye  to  detect  which  of  those  panels  is  thus 
hinged ;  but  when  the  eye  was  distracted  by  colors  and 
gilding,  cleverly  used  to  conceal  the  joints,  we  can 
readil3'  conceive  that  to  find  one  or  two  such  panels 
among  two  hundred  was  almost  an  impossible  thing. 

At  the  moment  when  Mar}-  Stuart  laid  her  hand  on 
the  somewhat  complicated  lock  of  the  door  of  this 
oratory,  the  queen-mother,  who  had  just  become  con- 
vinced of  the  greatness  of  the  Prince  de  Condi's  plans, 
had  touched  the  spring  hidden  beneath  the  foot-board, 
and  one  of  the  mj-sterious  panels  had  turned  over  on 
its  hinges.  Catherine  was  in  the  act  of  lifting  the 
papers  from  the  table  to  hide  them,  intending  after 
that  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  devoted  messenger 
who  had  brought  them  to  her,  when,  hearing  the  sudden 
opening  of  the  door,  she  at  once  knew  that  none  but 
Queen  Mary  herself  would  dare  thus  to  enter  without 
announcement. 

"You  are  lost!"  she  said  to  Christophe,  perceiving 
that  she  could  no  longer  put  away  the  papers,  nor 
close  with  suflScient  rapidity  the  open  panel,  the  secret 
of  which  was  now  betraj-ed. 

Christophe  answered  her  with  a  glance  that  was 
enblime. 
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'■'■  Povero  mio!"  said  Catherine,  before  she  looked 
at  her  daughter-in-law.  "  Treason,  madame  !  I  hold 
the  traitors  at  last,"  she  cried.  "  Send  for  the  duke 
and  the  cardinal ;  and  see  that  that  man,"  pointing 
to  Christophe,  "  does  not  escape." 

In  an  instant  the  able  woman  had  seen  the  necessity 
of  sacrificing  the  poor  youth.  She  could  not  hide  him  ; 
it  was  impossible  to  save  him.  Eight  daj-s  earlier  it 
might  have  been  done  ;  but  the  Guises  now  knew  of  the 
plot ;  thej-  must  alreadj-  possess  the  lists  she  held  in 
her  hand,  and  were  evidently  drawing  the  Reformers 
into  a  trap.  Thus,  rejoiced  to  find  in  these  adversaries 
the  very  spirit  she  desired  them  to  have,  her  policy 
now  led  her  to  make  a  merit  of  the  discovery  of  their 
plot.  These  horrible  calculations  were  made  during 
the  rapid  moment  wliile  the  joung  queen  was  opening 
the  door.  Mary  Stuart  stood  dumb  for  an  instant ;  the 
gay  look  left  her  e^-es,  which  took  on  the  acuteness  that 
suspicion  gives  to  tlie  e3-es  of  all,  and  which,  in  hers, 
became  terrible  from  the  suddenness  of  the  change. 
She  glanced  from  Christophe  to  the  queen-mother  and 
from  the  queen-mother  back  to  Christophe,  —  her  face 
expressing  malignant  doubt.  Then  she  seized  a  bell, 
at  the  sound  of  which  one  of  the  queen-mother's  maids 
of  honor  came  running  in. 

"  Mademoiselle  du  Rouet,  send  for  the  captain  of 
the  guard,"  said  Mary  Stuart  to  the  maid  of  honor, 
contrary  to  all  etiquette,  which  was  necessarilj'  violated 
under  the  circumstances. 

While  the  young  queen  gave  this  order,  Catherine 
looked  intently  at  Christophe,  as  if  saying  to  him, 
"Courage  I" 
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The  Eeformer  understood,  and  replied  by  another 
glance,  which  seemed  to  say,  "  Sacrifice  me,  as  they 
have  sacrificed  me  !  " 

"  Rely  on  me,"  said  Catherine  by  a  gesture.  Then 
she  absorbed  herself  in  the  documents  as  her  daughter- 
in-law  turned  to  hira. 

"You  belong  to  the  Reformed  religion?"  inquired 
Mary  Stuart  of  Christophe. 

"Yes,  madame,"  he  answered. 

"I  was  not  mistaken,"  she  murmured  as  she  again 
noticed  In  the  eyes  of  the  j'oung  Reformer  the  same 
cold  glance  in  which  dislilfe  was  hidden  beneath  an  ex- 
pression of  humilit}'. 

Pardaillan  suddenl}-  appeared,  sent  by  the  two  Lor- 
rain  princes  and  b\-  the  king  to  escort  the  queens.  The 
captain  of  the  guard  called  for  h\  Mar^'  Stuart  followed 
the  3'oung  officer,  who  was  devoted  to  the  Guises. 

"  Go  and  tell  the  king  and  the  grand-master  and  the 
cardinal,  from  me,  to  come  here  at  once,  and  say  that  I 
should  not  take  the  liberty  of  sending  for  them  if  some- 
thing of  the  utmost  importance  had  not  occurred.  Go, 
Pardaillan.  —  As  for  you,  Lewiston,  keep  guard  over 
that  traitor  of  a  Reformer,"  she  said  to  the  Scotchman 
in  his  mother-tongue,  pointing  to  Christophe. 

The  3'oung  queen  and  queen-mother  maintained  a 
total  silence  until  the  arrival  of  the  king  and  princes. 
The  moments  that  elapsed  were  tel'rible. 

Mar}-  Stuart  had  betrayed  to  her  mother-in-law,  in 
its  fullest  extent,  tlie  part  her  uncles  were  inducing  her 
to  play  ;  her  constant  and  habitual  distrust  and  espion- 
age were  now  revealed,  and  her  young  conscience  told 
her  how  dishonoring  to  a  great  queen  was  the  work 
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that  she  was  doing.  Catherine,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
yielded  out  of  fear  ;  she  was  still  afraid  of  being  rightly 
understood,  and  she  trembled  for  her  future.  Both 
women,  one  ashamed  and  angry,  the  other  filled  with 
hatred  and  yet  calm,  went  to  the  embrasure  of  the 
window  and  leaned  against  the  casing,  one  to  right, 
the  other  to  left,  silent ;  but  their  feelings  were  ex- 
pressed in  such  speaking  glances  that  thej'  averted 
their  ej'es  and,  with  mutual  artfulness,  gazed  through 
the  window  at  the  sky.  These  two  great  and  superior 
women  had,  at  this  crisis,  no  greater  art  of  behavior 
than  the  vulgarest  of  their  sex.  Perhaps  it  is  always 
thus  when  circumstances  arise  which  overwhelm  the 
human  being.  There  is,  inevitablj-,  a  moment  when 
genius  itself  feels  its  littleness  in  presence  of  great 
catastrophes. 

As  for  Christophe,  he  was  like  a  man  in  the  act  of 
rolling  down  a  precipice.  Lewiston,  the  Scotch  cap- 
tain, listened  to  this  silence,  watching  the  son  of  the 
furrier  and  the  two  queens  with  soldierly  curiosity. 
The  entrance  of  the  king  and  Mary  Stuart's  two  uncles 
put  an  end  to  the  painful  situation. 
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VIIL 

MARTYRDOM. 

The  cardinal  went  straight  to  the  queen-mother. 

"  I  hold  the  threads  of  the  conspiracy'  of  the  here- 
tics," said  Catherine.  "  They  have  sent  me  this  treaty 
and  these  documents  by  the  hands  of  that  child,"  she 
added. 

During  the  time  that  Catherine  was  explaining  mat- 
ters to  the  cardinal.  Queen  Mary  whispered  a  few  words 
to  the  grand-master. 

"What  is  all  this  about?"  asked  the  young  king, 
who  was  left  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  violent  clash  of 
interests. 

"The  proofs  of  what  I  was  telling  to  your  Majesty 
have  not  been  long  in  reaching  us,"  said  the  cardinal, 
who  had  grasped  the  papers. 

The  Due  de  Guise  drew  his  brotlier  aside  without 
caring  that  he  interrupted  him,  and  said  in  his  ear, 
"  This  makes  me  Heutenant-general  witliout  opposition." 

A  shrewd  glance  was  the  cardinal's  only  answer; 
showing  liis  brother  that  he  fully  understood  the  advan- 
tages to  be  gained  from  Catherine's  false  position. 

"  Who  sent  you  here?  "  said  the  duke  to  Christophe. 

"  Chaudieu,  the  minister,"  he  replied. 

"  Young  man, 5'ou  lie  !  "  said  the  soldier,  sharply ;  "it 
was  the  Prince  de  Conde." 
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"  The  Prince  de  Conde,  monseigneur ! "  replied 
Christophe,  with  a  puzzled  look.  "  I  never  met  him. 
I  am  studying  law  with  Monsieur  de  Thou  ;  I  am  his 
secretary,  and  he  does  not  know  that  I  belong  to  the 
Eeformed  religion.  I  yielded  only  to  the  entreaties  of 
the  minister." 

"Enough!"  exclaimed  the  cardinal.  "Call  Mon- 
sieur de  Robertet,"  he  said  to  Lewiston,  "for  this 
young  scamp  is  slyer  than  an  old  statesman ;  he  has 
managed  to  deceive  my  brother,  and  me  too ;  an  hour- 
ago  I  would  have  given  him  the  sacrament  without 
confession." 

"You  are  not  a  child,  mor-hleu!"  cried  the  duke, 
"  and  we  '11  treat  30U  as  a  man." 

"  The  heretics  have  endeavored  to  beguile  your 
august  mother,"  said  the  cardinal,  addressing  the  king, 
and  trying  to  draw  him  apart  to  win  him  over  to  their 
ends. 

"  Alas  !  "  said  the  queen-mother  to  her  son,  assum- 
ing a  reproachful  look  and  stopping  the  king  at  the 
moment  when  the  cardinal  was  leading  him  into  the  or- 
atory to  subject  him  to  his  dangerous  eloquence,  "  j"ou 
see  the  result  of  the  situation  in  which  I  am  ;  they  think 
me  irritated  by  the  little  influence  that  I  iiave  in  public 
affairs,  —  I,  the  mother  of  four  princes  of  the  house  of 
Valois  !  " 

The  young  king  listened  attentively'.  Mary  Stuart, 
seeing  the  frown  upon  his  brow,  took  his  arm  and  led 
him  away  into  the  recess  of  the  window,  where  she 
cajoled  him  with  sweet  speeches  in  a  low  voice,  no 
doubt  like  those  she  had  used  that  morning  in  their 
phamber.     The  two  Guises  read  the  documents  given 
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up  to  them  by  Catherine.  Finding  that  they  contained 
information  which  their  spies,  and  Monsieur  Brague- 
lonne,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Chatelet,  had  not  obtained, 
thej-  were  inclined  to  believe  in  the  sinceritj-  of  Cath- 
erine de'  Medici.  Kobertet  came  and  received  certain 
secret  orders  relative  to  Christophe.  The  youthful 
instrument  of  the  leaders  of  the  Keformation  was  then 
led  away  by  four  soldiers  of  the  Scottish  guard,  who 
took  him  down  the  stairs  and  delivered  him  to  Monsieur 
de  Montresor,  provost  of  the  chateau.  That  terrible 
personage  himself,  accompanied  by  six  of  his  men,  con- 
ducted Christophe  to  the  prison  in  the  vaulted  cellar  of 
the  tower,  now  in  ruins,"  which  the  concierge  of  the  cha- 
teau de  Blois  shows  j'ou  with  the  information  that 
these  were  the  dungeons. 

After  such  an  event  the  Council  could  be  onl}^  a 
formalit}'.  The  king,  the  young  queen,  the  Grand- 
master, and  the  cardinal  returned  to  it,  taking  with 
them  the  vanquished  Catherine,  who  said  no  word 
except  to  approve  the  measures  proposed  by  the 
Guises.  In  spite  of  a  slight  opposition  from  the  Chan- 
celier  Olivier  (the  only  person  present  who  said  one 
word  that  expressed  the  independence  to  which  his 
oflRee  bound  him),  the  Due  de  Guise  was  appointed 
lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom.  Robertet  brought 
the  required  documents,  showing  a  devotion  which 
might  be  called  collusion.  The  king,  giving  his  arm  to 
his  mother,  recrossed  the  salle  des  gardes,  announcing 
to  the  court  as  he  passed  along  that  on  the  following 
day  he  should  leave  Blois  for  the  chateau  of  Amboise. 
The  latter  residence  had  been  abandoned  since  the 
time  when  Charles  VIII.  accidentally  killed  liimself  by 
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striking  his  head  against  the  casing  of  a  door  on  which 
he  had  ordered  carvings,  supposing  that  he  could  enter 
without  stooping  below  the  scaffolding.  Catherine,  to 
mask  the  plans  of  the  Guises,  remarked  aloud  that  they 
intended  to  complete  the  chateau  of  Amboise  for  the 
Crown  at  the  same  time  that  her  own  ch&teau  of  Che- 
nonceaux  was  finished.  But  no  one  was  the  dupe  of 
that  pretext,  and  all  present  awaited  great  events. 

After  spending  about  two  hours  endeavoring  to  see 
where  he  was  in  the  obscurity  of  the  dungeon,  Chris- 
tophe  ended  by  discovering  that  the  place  was  sheathed 
in  rough  woodwork,  thick  enough  to  make  the  square 
hole  into  which  he  was  put  both  healthy  and  habitable. 
The  door,  like  that  of  a  pig-pen,  was  so  low  that  he 
stooped  almost  double  on  entering  it.  Beside  this  door 
was  a  heavy  iron  grating,  opening  upon  a  sort  of  corri- 
dor, which  gave  a  little  light  and  a  little  air.  This 
arrangement,  in  all  respects  like  that  of  the  dungeons 
of  Venice,  showed  plainly  that  the  architecture  of  the 
chateau  of  Blois  belonged  to  the  Venetian  school,  which 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  sent  so  many  builders  into  all 
parts  of  Europe.  By  tapping  this  species  of  pit  above 
the  woodwork  Christophe  discovered  that  the  walls 
which  separated  his  cell  to  right  and  left  from  the 
adjoining  ones  were  of  brick.  Striking  one  of  them  to 
get  an  idea  of  its  thickness,  he  was  somewhat  surprised 
to  hear  return  blows  given  on  the  other  side. 

"Who  are  you?"  said  his  neighbor,  speaking  to 
him  through  the  corridor. 

"  I  am  Christophe  Lecamus." 

"  I,"  replied  the  voice,  "  am  Captain  Chaudieu,  brother 
Bf  the   minister.     I   was   taken   prisoner    to-night    at 
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Beaugency ;  but,  luckilj-,  there  is  nothing  against 
me." 

"All  is  discovered,"  said  Christophe ;  "you  are  for- 
tunate to  be  saved  from  the  fr&y.'' 

"We  have  three  thousand  men  at  this  moment  in 
the  forests  of  the  Vendomois,  all  determined  men,  who 
mean  to  abduct  the  king  and  the  queen-mother  during 
their  journe}-.  Happily  La  Renaudie  was  cleverer  than 
I ;  he  managed  to  escape.  You  had  only  just  left  us 
when  the  Guise  men  surprised  us  — " 

"  But  I  don't  know  La  Renaudie." 

"Pooh!  my  brother  has  told  me  all  about  it,"  said 
the  captain. 

Hearing  that,  Christophe  sat  down  upon  his  bench 
and  made  no  further  answer  to  the  pretended  captain, 
for  he  knew  enough  of  the  police  to  be  aware  how 
necessary  it  was  to  act  with  prudence  in  a  prison.  In 
the  middle  of  the  night  he  savy  the  pale  light  of  a 
lantern  in  the  corridor,  after  hearing  the  ponderous 
locks  of  the  iron  door  which  closed  the  cellar  groan  as 
they  were  turned.  The  provost  himself  had  come  to 
fetch  Christophe.  This  attention  to  a  prisoner  who  had 
been  left  in  his  dark  dungeon  for  hours  without  food, 
struck  the  poor  lad  as  singular.  One  of  the  provost's 
men  bound  his  hands  with  a  rope  and  held  him  b}-  the 
end  of  it  until  thej'  reached  one  of  the  lower  halls  of 
the  chateau  of  Louis  XII.,  which  was  evidentlj'  the 
antechamber  to  the  apartments  of  some  important 
personage.  The  provost  and  his  man  bade  him  sit 
upon  a  bench,  and  the  man  then  bound  his  feet  as  he 
had  before  bound  his  hands.  On  a  sign  from  Monsieuf 
de  Montresor  the  man  left  the  roonj. 
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"  Now  listen  to  me,  my  friend,"  said  the  provost- 
marsbal,  toying  with  the  collar  of  the  Order  ;  for,  late  as 
the  hour  was,  he  was  in  full  uniform. 

This  little  circumstance  gave  the  young  man  several 
thoughts  ;  he  saw  that  all  was  not  over ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  was  evidently  neither  to  hang  nor  yet  to 
condemn  him   that  he   was   brought  there. 

''  My  friend,  you  may  spare  yourself  cruel  torture  by 
telling  me  all  j'ou  know  of  the  understanding  between 
Monsieur  le  Prince  de  Conde  and  Queen  Catherine. 
Not  only  will  no  harm  be  done  to  you,  but  you  shaU 
enter  the  service  of  Monseigneur  the  lieutenant-general 
of  the  kingdom,  who  likes  intelligent  men  and  on  whom 
your  honest  face  has  produced  a  good  impression.  The 
queen-mother  is  about  to  be  sent  back  to  Florence,  and 
Monsieur  de  Conde  will  no  doubt  he  brought  to  trial. 
'I'herefore,  believe  me,  humble  folks  ought  to  attach 
themselves  to  the  great  men  who  are  in  power.  Tell 
me  all ;  and  you  will  find  your  profit  in  it." 

"Alas,  monsieur,"  replied  C'hristophe ;  ''I  have 
nothing  to  tell.  I  told  all  I  know  to  Messieurs  de 
Guise  in  the  queen's  chamber.  Chaudieu  persuaded 
me  to  put  those  papers  under  the  eyes  of  the  queen- 
mother  ;  assuring  me  that  they  concerned  the  peace  of 
the  kingdom." 

"  You  have  never  seen  the  Prince  de  Conde?" 

"Never." 

"Thereupon  Monsieur  de  Montresor  left  Christophe 
and  went  into  the  adjoining  room  ;  but  the  youth  was 
not  left  long  alone.  The  door  through  which  he  had 
been  brought  opened  and  gave  entrance  to  several 
men,  who  did  not  close  it.     Sounds  that  were  far  from 
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reassuring  were  heard  from  the  courtyard ;  men  were 
bringing  wood  and  machinery,  evidently  intended  for  the 
punishment  of  the  Reformer's  messenger.  Christophe's 
anxiety  soon  had  matter  for  reflection  in  the  prepara- 
tions which  were  made  in  the  liall  before  his  eyes. 

Two  coarse  and  ill-dressed  serving-men  obeyed  the 
orders  of  a  stout,  squat,  vigorous  man,  who  cast  upon 
Christophe,  as  he  entered,  the  glance  of  a  cannibal  on 
his  victim ;  he  looked  him  over  and  estimated  him,  — 
measuring,  like  a  connoisseur,  the  strength  of  his  nerves, 
their  power  and  their  endurance.  The  man  was  the 
executioner  of  Blois.  Coming  and  going,  his  assistants 
brought  in  a  mattress,  several  mallets  and  wooden 
wedges,  also  planks  and  other  articles,  the  use  of  which 
was  not  plahi,  nor  their  look  comforting  to  the  poor 
boy  concerned  in  these  preparations,  whose  blood  now 
curdled  in  his  veins  from  a  vague  but  most  terrible  ap- 
prehension. Two  personages  entered  the  hall  at  the 
moment  when  Monsieur  de  Montresor  reappeared. 

"  Hej-,  nothing  ready!"  cried  the  provost-marshal, 
to  whom  the  new-comers  bowed  with  great  respect. 
"Don't  you  know,"  he  said,  addressing  the  stout  man 
and  his  two  assistants,  "  that  Monseigneur  the  cardinal 
thinks  j'ou  alreadj'  at  work?  Doctor,"  added  the  pro- 
vost, turning  to  one  of  the  new-comers,  "this  is  the 
man  ;  "  and  he  pointed  to  Christophe. 

The  doctor  went  straight  to  the  prisoner,  unbound 
his  hands,  and  struck  him  on  the  breast  and  back. 
Science  now  continued,  in  a  serious  manner,  the  trucu- 
lent examination  of  the  executioner's  eye.  During 
this  time  a  servant  in  the  liver}-  of  the  house  of 
Guise  brought  in  several  arm-chairs,  a  table,  and 
writing-materials. 
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"Begin  the  proces  verbal,"  said  Monsieur  de  Mon- 
tresor,  motioning  to  tiie  table  tlie  second  personage, 
who  was  dressed  in  blaclc,  and  was  evidentlj-  a  cleric. 
Then  the  provost  went  up  to  Christophe,  and  said  to 
him  in  a  very  gentle  wa}- :  "  My  friend,  the  chancellor, 
having  learned  that  you  refuse  to  answer  me  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  decrees  that  you  be  put  to  the 
question,  ordinarj'  and  extraordinarj-." 

"Is  he  in  good  health,  and  can  he  bear  it?"  said 
the  clerk  to  the  doctor. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  latter,  who  was  one  of  the 
physicians  of  the  house  of  Lorraine. 

"  In  that  case,  retire  to  the  next  room  ;  we  will  send 
for  3-ou  whenever  we  require  your  advice." 

The  physician  left  the  hall. 

His  first  terror  having  passed,  Christophe  rallied  his 
courage  ;  the  hour  of  his  mart3rdom  had  come.  Thence- 
forth lie  looked  with  cold  curiosity  at  the  arrangements 
that  were  made  by  the  executioner  and  his  men.  After 
hastil}'  preparing  a  bed,  the  two  assistants  got  ready 
certain  appliances  called  boots ;  which  consisted  of 
several  planks,  between  which  each  leg  of  the  victim 
was  placed.  The  legs  thus  placed  were  brought  close 
together.  The  apparatus  used  hy  binders  to  press  their 
volumes  between  two  boards,  which  they  fasten  by 
cords,  will  give  an  exact  idea  of  the  manner  in  which 
each  leg  of  the  prisoner  was  bound.  We  can  imagine 
the  effect  produced  by  the  insertion  of  wooden  wedges, 
driven  in  by  hammers  between  the  planks  of  the  two 
bound  legs,  — the  two  set  of  planks  of  course  not  yield- 
ing, being  themselves  bound  together  by  ropes.  These 
wedges  were  driven  in  on  a  line  with  the  knees  and  the 
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ankles.  The  choice  of  these  places  where  there  is  little 
flesh,  and  where,  consequently,  the  wedge  could  oxAj  be 
forced  in  by  crushing  the  bones,  made  this  form  of  torture, 
called  the  "  question,"  horriblj'  painful.  In  the  "  ordi- 
nary question  "  four  wedges  were  driven  in,  —  two  at  the 
knees,  two  at  the  ankles;  but  in  the  "extraordinary 
question  "  the  number  was  increased  to  eight,  provided 
the  doctor  certified  that  the  prisoner's  vitalitj'  was  not 
exhausted.  At  the  time  of  which  we  write  the  "boots" 
were  also  applied  in  the  same  manner  to  the  hands  and 
wrists ;  but,  being  pressed  for  time,  the  cardinal,  the 
lieutenant-general,  and  the  chancellor  spared  Christophe 
that  additional  suifering. 

The  proces  verbal  was  begun ;  the  provost  dictated  a 
few  sentences  as  he  walked  up  and  down  with  a  med- 
itative air,  asking  Christophe  his  name,  baptismal  name, 
age,  and  profession  ;  then  he  inquired  the  name  of  the 
person  from  whom  he  had  received  the  papers  he  had 
given  to  the  queen. 

"From  the  minister  Chaudieu,"  answered  Christophe. 

"  Where  did  he  give  them  to  you?" 

"  In  Paris." 

"In  giving  them  to  you  he  must  have  told  you 
whether  the  queen-mother  would  receive  3'ou  with 
pleasure  ?  " 

"He  told  me  nothing  of  that  kind,"  replied  Chris- 
tophe. "  He  merely  asked  me  to  give  them  to  Queen 
Catherine  secretly." 

"  You  must  have  seen  Chaudieu  frequently,  or  he 
would  not  have  known  that  3-ou  were  going  to  Blois." 

"The  minister  did  not  know  from  me  that  in  carrying 
furs  to  the  queen  I  was  also  to  ask  on  my  father's  behalf 
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for  the  money  the  queen-mother  owes  him  ;  and  I  did 
not  have  time  to  ask  the  minister  wha  had  told 
him  of  it." 

"  But  these  papers,  which  were  given  to  j'ou  without 
being  sealed  or  enveloped,  contained  a  treaty  between 
the  rebels  and  Queen  Catherine.  You  must  have  seen 
that  they  exposed  you  to  the  punishment  of  all  those 
who  assist  in  a  rebellion." 

"Yes." 

"The  persons  who  persuaded  you  to  this  act  of 
high  treason  must  have  promised  you  rewards  and  the 
protection  of  the  queen-mother." 

"  I  did  it  out  of  attachment  to  Chaudieu,  the  only 
person  whom  I  saw  in  the  matter." 

' '  Do  you  persist  in  saying  you  did  not  see  the  Prince 
deConde?" 

"Yes." 

"The  Prince  de  Conde  did  not  tell  you  that  the 
queen-mother  was  inclined  to  enter  into  his  views 
against  the  Messieurs  de  Guise?  " 

"  I  did  not  see  him." 

"  Take  care  !  one  of  your  accomplices,  La  Renaudie, 
has  been  arrested.  Strong  as  he  is,  he  was  not  able  to 
bear  the  "question,"  which  will  now  be  put  to  you  ;  he 
confessed  at  last  that  both  he  and  the  Prince  de  Conde 
had  an  interview  with  j-ou.  If  j'ou  wish  to  escape  the  tor- 
ture of  the  question,  I  exhort  you  to  tell  me  the  simple 
truth.     Perhaps  you  will  thus  obtain  3-our  full  pardon." 

Christophe  answered  that  he  could  not  state  a  thing 
of  which  he  had  no  knowledge,  or  give  himself  accom- 
plices when  he  had  none.  Hearing  these  words,  the 
provost-marshal  signed  to  the  executioner  and  retired 
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himself  to  the  inner  room.  At  that  fatal  sign  Chris- 
tophe's  brows  contracted,  his  forehead  worked  with 
nervous  convulsion,  as  he  prepared  himself  to  sufter. 
His  hands  closed  with  such  violence  that  the  nails  en- 
tered the  flesh  without  his  feeling  them.  Three  men 
seized  him,  took  him  to  the  camp  bed  and  laid  him 
there,  letting  his  legs  hang  down.  While  the  execu- 
tioner fastened  him  to  the  rough  bedstead  with  strong 
cords,  the  assistants  bound  his  legs  into  the  "boots." 
Presentl}-  the  cords  were  tightened,  by  means  of  a 
wrench,  without  the  pressure  causing  much  pain  to  the 
young  Reformer.  When  each  leg  was  thus  held  as  it 
were  in  a  vice,  the  executioner  grasped  his  hammer  and 
picked  up  the  wedges,  looking  alternately  at  the  victim 
and  at  the  clerk. 

"  Do  j'ou  persist  in  your  denial?  "  asked  the  clerk. 

"I  have  told  the  truth,"  replied  Cliristophe. 

"Very  well.     Go  on,"  said  the  clerk,  closing  his  ej-es. 

The  cords  were  tightened  with  great  force.  This 
was  perhaps  the  most  painful  moment  of  the  torture ; 
the  flesh  being  suddenlj*  compressed,  the  blood  rushed 
violently  toward  the  breast.  The  poor  boy  could  not 
restrain  a  dreadful  cry  and  seemed  about  to  faint.  The 
doctor  was  called  in.  After  feeling  Christophe's  pulse, 
he  told  the  executioner  to  wait  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
before  driving  the  first  wedge,  to  let  the  action  of  the 
blood  subside  and  allow  the  victim  to  recover  his  full 
sensitiveness.  The  clerk  suggested,  kindly,  that  if  he 
could  not  bear  this  beginning  of  sufferings  which  he 
could  not  escape,  it  would  be  better  to  reveal  all  at 
once ;  but  Christophe  made  no  replj'  except  to  saj', 
"  The  king's  tailor  !  the  king's  tailor !  " 
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"What  do  j'ou  mean  by  those  words?"  asked  the 
clerk. 

"  Seeing  what  torture  I  must  bear,"  said  Christophe, 
slowly,  hoping  to  gain  time  to  rest,  "  I  call  up  all  my 
strength,  and  try  to  increase  it  by  thinking  of  the  mar- 
tyrdom borne  by  the  king's  tailor  for  the  hoi}'  cause  of 
the  Reformation,  when  the  question  was  applied  to  him 
in  presence  of  Madame  la  Duchesse  de  Valentinois  and 
the  king.     I  shall  try  to  be  worthy  of  him." 

While  the  physician  exhorted  the  unfortunate  lad  not 
to  force  them  to  have  recourse  to  more  violent  meas- 
ures, the  cardinal  and  the  duke,  impatient  to  know  the 
result  of  the  interrogations,  entered  the  hall  and  them- 
selves asked  Christophe  to  speak  the  truth,  immediately. 
Tlie  young  man  repeated  the  onl}'  confession  he  had 
allowed  himself  to  make,  which  implicated  no  one  but 
Chaudieu.  The  princes  made  a  sign,  on  which  the  ex- 
ecutioner and  his  chief  assistant  seized  their  hammers, 
taking  each  a  wedge,  which  they  then  drove  in  between 
the  joints,  standing  one  to  right,  the  other  to  left  of 
their  victim ;  the  executioner's  wedge  was  driven  in 
at  the  knees,  his  assistant's  at  the  ankles. 

The  e^'es  of  all  present  fastened  on  those  of  Chris- 
tophe, and  he,  no  doubt  excited  by  the  presence  of 
those  great  personages,  shot  forth  such  burning  glances 
that  they  appeared  to  have  all  the  brilliancj-  of  flame. 
As  the  third  and  fourth  wedges  were  driven  in,  a  dread- 
ful groan  escaped  him.  When  he  saw  the  executioner 
take  up  the  wedges  for  the  "extraordinary  question" 
he  said  no  word  and  made  no  sound,  but  his  eyes  took 
on  so  terrible  a  fixity,  and  he  cast  upon  the  two  great 
princes  who  were  watching  him  a  glance  so  penetrating, 
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that  the  duke  and  cardinal  were  forced  to  drop  their 
eyes.  Philippe  le  Bel  met  with  the  same  resistance 
when  the  torture  of  tlie  pendulum  was  applied  in  his 
presence  to  the  Templars.  That  punishment  consisted 
in  striking  the  victim  on  the  breast  with  one  arm  of  the 
balance-pole  with  which  monej'  is  coined,  its  end  being 
covered  with  a  pad  of  leather.  One  of  the  knights  thus 
tortured,  looked  so  intently-  at  the  king  that  Philippe 
could  not  detach  his  eyes  from  him.  At  the  third  blow 
the  king  left  the  chamber  on  hearing  the  knight  sum- 
mon him  to  appear  within  a  year  before  the  judgment- 
seat  of  God,  —  as,  in  fact,  he  did.  At  the  fifth  blow, 
the  first  of  the  "extraordinary  question,"  Christophe 
said  to  the  cardinal :  "  Monseigneur,  put  an  end  to  my 
torture  ;  it  is  useless." 

The  cardinal  and  the  duke  re-entered  the  adjoining 
hall,  and  Ohristophe  distinctly  heard  the  following  words 
said  by  Queen  Catherine  :  "  Go  on  ;  after  all,  he  is  only 
a  heretic." 

She  judged  it  prudent  to  be  more  stern  to  her  accom- 
plice than  the  executionei's  themselves. 

The  sixth  and  seventh  wedges  were  driven  in  with- 
out a  word  of  complaint  from  Christophe.  His  face 
shone  with  extraordinarj'  brillianej',  due,  no  doubt,  to 
the  excess  of  strength  which  his  fanatic  devotion  gave 
him.  Where  else  but  in  the  feelings  of  the  soul  can 
we  find  the  power  necessary  to  bear  such  sufferings? 
Finally,  he  smiled  when  he  saw  the  executioner  lifting 
the  eighth  and  last  wedge.  This  horrible  torture  had 
lasted  \)j  this  time  over  an  hour. 

The  clerk  now  went  to  call  the  phjsician  that  he 
might  decide  whether  the  eighth  wedge  could,  be  driven 
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in  without  endangering  tiie  life  of  tlie  victim.  During 
this  delay  the  dulie  returned  to  look  at  Christophe. 

"  Ventre-da-biche  / "  you  are  a  fine  fellow,"  he  said 
to  him,  bending  down  to  whisper  the  words.  "  I  love 
brave  men.  Enter  my  service,  and  you  shall  be  rich 
and  happy  ;  mj-  favors  shall  heal  those  wounded  limbs. 
I  do  not  propose  to  you  any  baseness ;  I  will  not 
ask  you  to  return  to  your  party  and  betray-  its  plans,  — 
there  are  always  traitors  enough  for  that,  and  the  proof 
is  in  the  prisons  of  Blois  ;  tell  me  only  on  what  terms 
are  the  queen-mother  and  the  Prince  de  Conde." 

"I  know  nothing  about  it,  monseigneur,"  replied 
Christophe  Lecamus. 

The  physician  came,  examined  the  victim,  and  said 
that  he  could  bear  the  eighth  wedge. 

"Then  insert  it,"  said  the  cardinal.  "After  all,  as 
the  queen  says,  he  is  only  a  heretic,"  he  added,  looking 
at  Christophe  with  a  dreadful  smile. 

At  this  moment  Catherine  came  with  slow  steps 
from  the  adjoining  apartment  and  stood  before  Chris- 
tophe, coldly  observing  him.  Instantly  she  was  the 
object  of  the  closest  attention  on  the  part  of  the  two 
brothers,  who,  watched  alternately  the  queen  and  her 
accomplice.  On  this  solemn  test  the  whole  future  of 
that  ambitious  woman  depended  ;  she  felt  the  keenest 
admiration  for  Christophe,  yet  she  gazed  sternly  at 
him ;  she  hated  the  Guises,  and  she  smiled  upon  them  ! 

"Young  man,"  said  the  queen,  "confess  that  you 
have  seen  the  Prince  de  Conde,  and  you  will  be  richly 
rewarded." 

"Ah!  what  a  business  this  is  for  you,  madame !  "^ 
cried  Christophe,  pitying  her. 
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The  queen  quivered. 

"He  insults  me!"  she  exclaimed.  "  Wh}-  do  j-ou 
not  hang  him?"  she  cried,  turning  to  the  two  brothers- 
who  stood  thoughtful. 

"  What  a  woman  !  "  said  the  duke  in  a  glance  at  his 
brother,  consulting  him  bj-  his  ej'c,  and  leading  him  to 
the  window. 

"  I  shall  stay  in  France  and  be  revenged  upon  them," 
thought  the  queen.  "  Come,  make  him  confess,  or  let 
him  die !  "  she  said  aloud,  addressing  Montresor. 

The  provost-marshal  turned  awa}-  his  e3'es,  the  exe- 
cutioners were  busj'  with  the  wedges  ;  Catherine  was 
free  to  cast  one  glance  upon  the  martjT,  unseen  by 
others,  which  fell  on  Chiistophe  like  the  dew.  The 
ej-es  of  the  great  queen  seemed  to  him  moist ;  two  tears 
were  in  them,  but  thej'  did  not  fall.  The  wedges  were 
driven  ;  a  plank  was  broken  b}'  the  blow.  Christophe 
gave  one  dreadful  cry,  after  which  he  was  silent ;  his 
face  shone,  —  he  believed  he  was  d3-ing. 

"Let  him  die?"  said  the  cardinal,  echoing  the 
queen's  last  words  with  a  sort  -of  irony;  "no,  no  ! 
don't  break  that  thread,"  he  said  to  the  provost. 

The  duke  and  the  cardinal  consulted  together  in  a 
low  voice. 

"  What  is  to  be  done  with  him?"  asked  the  execu- 
tioner. 

"  Send  him  to  the  prison  at  Orleans,"  said  the  duke, 
addressing  Monsieur  de  Montresor ;  "  and  don't  hang 
him  without  m}'  order." 

The  extreme  sensitiveness  to  which  Christophe's 
internal  organism  had  been  brought,  increased  by  a 
resistance  which  called  into  play  every  power  of  the 
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human  bod}',  existed  to  the  same  degree,  in  his  senses. 
He  alone  heard  the  following  words  whispered  by  the 
Due  de  Guise  in  the  ear  of  his  brother  the  cardinal : 

"  I  don't  give  up  all  hope  of  getting  the  truth  out  of 
that  little  fellow  yet." 

When  the  princes  had  left  the  hall  the  executioners 
unbound  the  legs  of  their  victim  roughly  and  without 
compassion. 

"  Did  an3-one  ever  see  a  criminal  with  such  strength?" 
said  the  chief  executioner  to  his  aids.  "  The  rascal 
bore  that  last  wedge  when  he  ought  to  have  died  ;  I  've 
lost  the  price  of  his  bod}'." 

"  Unbind  me  gently  ;  don't  make  me  suffer,  friends," 
said  poor  Christophe.  "  Some  day  I  will  reward 
you  —  " 

"Come,  come,  show  some  humanitj',"  said  the  phy- 
sician. "Monseigneur  esteems  the  young  man,  and 
told  me  to  look  after  him." 

"  I  am  going  to  Amboise  with  my  assistants,  —  take 
care  of  him  jourself,"  said  the  executioner,  brutally. 
"  Besides,   here  comes  the  jailer." 

The  executioner  departed,  leaving  Christophe  in  the 
hands  of  the  soft-spoken  doctor,  who  bj'  the  aid  of 
Christophe's  future  jailer,  carried  the  poor  boy  to  a  bed, 
brought  him  some  broth,  helped  him  to  swallow  it,  sat 
down  beside  him,  felt  his  pulse,  and  tried  to  comfort 
him. 

"You  won't  die  of  this,"  he  said.  "You  ought  to 
feel  great  inward  comfort,  knowing  that  you  have  done 
your  duty.  —  The  queen-mother  bids  me  take  care  of 
you,"  he  added  in  a  whisper. 

"The  queen  is  very  good,"  said  Christophe,  whose 
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terrible  sufferings  had  developed  an  extraordinary 
lucidity  in  his  mind,  and  who,  after  enduring  such 
unspeakable  sufferings,  was  determined  not  to  com- 
promise the  results  of  his  devotion.  "  But  she  might 
have  spared  me  such  agony  bj'  telling  my  persecutors 
herself  the  secrets  that  I  know  nothing  about,  instead 
of  urging  them  on." 

Hearing  that  replj',  the  doctor  took  his  cap  and  cloak 
and  left  Christophe,  rightly  judging  that  he  could  worm 
nothing  out  of  a  man  of  that  stamp.  The  jailer  of 
Blois  now  ordered  the  poor  lad  to  be  carried  away  on  a 
stretcher  by  four  men,  who  took  him  to  the  prison  in 
the  town,  where  Christophe  immediately  fell  into  the 
deep  sleep  which,  they  saj-,  comes  to  most  mothers 
after  the  terrible  pangs  of  childbirth. 
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IX. 


THE   TUMULT   AT   AMBOISE. 


Bt  moving  the  court  to  the  chMeau  of  Amboise, 
the  two  Lorrain  princes  intended  to  set  a  trap  for  the 
leader  of  the  party  of  the  Reformation,  the  Prince  de 
Conde,  whom  they  had  made  the  king  summon  to  his 
presence.  As  vassal  of  the  Crown  and  prince  of  the 
blood,  Conde  was  bound  to  obey  the  summons  of  his 
sovereign.  Not  to  come  to  Amboise  would  constitute 
the  crime  of  treason ;  but  if  he  came,  he  put  himself  in 
the  power  of  the  Crown.  Now,  at  this  moment,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  Crown,  the  council,  the  court,  and  all 
their  powers  were  solely  in  the  hands  of  the  Due  de 
Guise  and  the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine.  The  Prince  de 
Cond6  showed,  at  this  delicate  crisis,  a  presence  of 
mind  and  a  decision  and  wiliness  which  made  him  the 
worthy  exponent  of  Jeanne  d'Albret  and  the  valorous 
general  of  the  Reformers.  He  travelled  at  the  rear 
of  the  conspirators  as  far  as  Vendome,  intending  to 
support  them  in  case  of  their  success.  When  the  first 
uprising  ended  by  a  brief  skirmish,  in  which  the  flower 
of  the  nobility  beguiled  b}''  Calvin  perished,  the  prince 
arrived,  with  fiftv  noblemen,  at  the  chateau  of  Amboise 
on  the  ver}-  day  after  that  fight,  which  the  politic  Guises 
termed  "the  Tumult  of  Amboise."  As  soon  as  the 
duke  and  cardinal  heard  of  his  coming  they  sent  the 
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Marecbal  de  Saint-Andre  with  an  escort  of  a  hun- 
dred men  to  meet  him.  When  the  prince  and  his  own 
escort  reached  the  gates  of  the  ch&teau  the  marecbal 
refused  entrance  to  the  latter. 

"You  must  enter  alone,  monseigneur,''  said  the 
Chancellor  Olivier,  the  Cardinal  de  Tournon,  and 
Birago,  who  were  stationed  outside  of  the  portcullis. 

"And  why?" 

"  You  are  suspected  of  treason,"  replied  the 
chancellor. 

The  prince,  who  saw  that  his  suite  were  alreadj'  sur- 
rounded b}-  the  troop  of  the  Duo  de  Kemours,  replied 
tranquillj- :  "  If  that  is  so,  I  will  go  alone  to  my  cousin, 
and  prove  to  him  my  innocence." 

He  dismounted,  talked  with  perfect  freedom  of  mind 
to  Birago,  the  Cardinal  de  Tournon,  the  chancellor, 
and  the  Due  de  Isemours,  from  whom  he  asked  for 
particulars  of  the  "tumult." 

"Monseigneur,"  replied  the  duke,  "the  rebels  had 
confederates  in  Amboise.  A  captain,  named  Lanoue, 
had  Introduced  armed  men,  who  opened  the  gate  to 
them,  through  which  they  entered  and  made  themsehcs 
masters  of  the  town  —  " 

"That  is  to  say,  you  opened  the  mouth  of  a  sack, 
and  they  ran  into  it,"  replied  the  prince,  looking  at 
Birago. 

"If  they  had  been  supported  by  the  attack  which 
Captain  Chaudieu,  the  preacher's  brother,  was  expected 
to  make  before  the  gate  of  the  Bon-Hommes,  they  would 
have  been  completely  successful,"  replied  the  Due  de 
Nemours.  "  But  in  consequence  of  the  position  which 
the   Due  de  Guise  ordered  me   to  take   up.  Captain 
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Chandieu  was  obliged  to  turn  my  flank  to  avoid  a  fight. 
So  instead  of  arriving  by  night,  like  the  rest,  this  rebel 
and  his  men  got  there  at  daybreak,  by  which  time  the 
king's  troops  had  crushed  the  invaders  of  the  town." 

"And  you  had  a  reserve  force  to  recover  the  gate 
which  had  been  opened  to  them  ?  "  said  the  prince. 

"Monsieur  le  Marechal  de  Saint-Andre  was  there 
with  five  hundred  men-at-arms." 

The  prince  gave  the  highest  praise  to  these  militarj' 
arrangements. 

"The  lieutenant-general  must  have  been  fully  aware 
of  the  plans  of  the  Reformers,  to  have  acted  as  he 
did,"  he.  said  in  conclusion.  "  They  were  no  doubt 
betraj'ed." 

The  pi'ince  was  treated  with  increasing  harshness. 
After  separating  him  from  his  escort  at  the  gates,  the 
cardinal  and  the  chancellor  barred  his  way  when  he 
reached  the  staircase  which  led  to  the  apartments  of 
the  king. 

"  We  are  directed  by  his  Majesty,  monseigneur,  to 
take  you  to  your  own  apartments,"  thej^  said. 

"  Am  I,  th-en,  a  prisoner?  " 

"If  that  were  the  king's  intention  j'ou  would  not 
be  accompanied  hx  a  prince  of  the  Church,  nor  by  me," 
replied  the  chancellor. 

These  two  personages  escorted  the  prince  to  an 
apartment,  where  guards  of  honor  —  so-called  —  were 
given  him.  There  he  remained,  without  seeing  any 
one,  for  some  hours.  From  his  window  he  looked  down 
upon  the  Loire  and  the  meadows  of  the  beautiful  valley 
stretching  from  Amboise  to  Tours.  He  was  reflecting 
on  the  situation,  and  asking  himself  whether  the  Guises 
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would  really  dare  anytliing  against  his  person,  when 
the  door  of  his  chamber  opened  and  Chicot,  the  king's 
fool,  formerly  a  dependant  of  his  own,  entered  the 
room. 

"  They  told  me  you  were  in  disgrace,"  said  the 
prince. 

"You'd  never  believe  how  virtuous  the  court  has 
become  since  the  death  of  Henri  II." 

"But  the  king  loves  a  laugh." 

"Which  king,  —  Fran5ois  II.,  or  Frangois  de 
Lorraine  ?" 

"  You  are  not  afraid  of  the  duke,  if  j'ou  talk  in 
that  way ! " 

"He  wouldn't  punish  me  for  it,  monseigneur," 
replied  Chicot,  laughing. 

"  To  what  do  I  owe  the  honor  of  this  visit?" 

"  Hej' !  Isn't  it  due  to  30U  on  j'our  return?  I 
bring  j-ou  my  cap  and  bells." 

"Can  I  go  out?" 

"Try." 

"  Suppose  I  do  go  out,  what  then?" 

"  I  should  say  that  j'ou  had  won  the  game  bj'  playing 
against  the  rules." 

"  Chicot,  3'ou  alarm  me.  Are  j-ou  sent  here  hy  some 
one  who  takes  an  interest  in  me  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Chicot,  nodding.  He  came  nearer  to 
the  prince,  and  made  him  understand  that  thej-  were 
being  watched  and  overheard. 

"What  have  j-ou  to  say  to  me  ?"  asked  the  Prince 
de  Conde,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Boldness  alone  can  pull  you  out  of  this  scrape  ; 
the  message  comes  from  the  queen-mother,"  replied  the 
fool,  slipping  his  words  into  the  ear  of  the  prince. 
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"Tell  those  who  sent  you,"  replied  Conde,  "  that  I 
should  not  have  entered  this  chateau  if  I  had  anything 
to  reproach  myself  with,  or  to  fear." 

"  I  rush  to  report  that  lofty  answer !  "  cried  the  fool. 

Two  hours  later,  that  is,  about  one  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  before  the  king's  dinner,  the  chancellor  and 
Cardinal  de  Tournon  came  to  fetch  the  prince  and  pre- 
sent him  to  Francois  II.  in  the  great  gallery  of  the 
chateau  of  Amboise,  where  the  councils  were  held. 
There,  before  the  whole  court,  Conde  pretended  sur- 
prise at  the  coldness  with  which  the  little  king  received 
him,  and  asked  the  reason  of  it. 

"  You  are  accused,  cousin,"  said  the  queen-mother, 
sternl}',  "  of  taking  part  in  the  conspiracy  of  the  Re- 
formers ;  and  you  must  prove  yourself  a  faithful  subject 
and  a  good  Catholic,  if  you  do  not  desire  to  draw  down 
upon  your  house  the  anger  of  the  king." 

Hearing  these  words  said,  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
profound  silence,  by  Catherine  de'  Medici,  on  whose 
right  arm  the  king"  was  leaning,  the  Due  d'Orl^ans 
being  on  her  left  side,  the  Prince  de  Conde  recoiled 
three  steps,  laid  his  hand  on  his  sword  with  a  proud 
motion,  and  looked  at  all  the  persons  who  surrounded 
him. 

"Those  who  said  that,  madame,"  he  cried  in  an  an- 
gry voice,  ' '  lied  in  their  throats  !  " 

Then  he  flung  his  glove  at  the  king's  feet,  saj'ing; 
"  Let  him  who  believes  that  calumny  come  forward  !  " 

The  whole  court  trembled  as  the  Due  de  Guise  was 
seen  to  leave  his  place  ;  but  instead  of  picking  up  the 
glove,  he  advanced  to  the  intrepid  hunchback. 

"  If  you  desire  a  second  in  that  duel,  monseigneur, 
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do  me  the  honor  to  accept  my  services,"  he  said.  "I 
will  answer  for  j'ou  ;  I  know  that  you  will  show  the  Re- 
formers how  mistaken  they  are  if  they  think  to  have 
you  for  their  leader." 

The  prince  was  forced  to  take  the  hand  of  the  lieu- 
tenant-general of  the  kingdom.  Chicot  picked  up  the 
glove  and  returned  it  to  Monsieur  de  Conde. 

"  Cousin,"  said  the  little  king,  "you  must  draw  your 
sword  only  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom.  Come  and 
dine." 

The  Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  surprised  at  his  brother's 
action,  drew  him  away  to  his  own  apartments.  The 
Prince  de  Conde,  having  escaped  his  apparent  danger, 
offered  his  hand  to  Mary  Stuart  to  lead  her  to  the  din- 
ing hall ;  but  all  the  while  that  he  made  her  flattering 
speeches  he  pondered  in  his  mind  what  trap  the  astute 
Balafre  was  setting  for  him.  In  vain  he  worked  his 
brains,  for  it  was  not  until  Queen  Mary  herself  betrayed 
it,  that  he  guessed  the  intention  of  the  Guises. 

"  'T  would  have  been  a  great  pit}-,"  she  said  laugh- 
ing, "if  so  clever  a  head  had  fallen  ;  you  must  admit 
that  mj"^  uncle  has  been  generous.'' 

"  Yes,  madame ;  for  my  head  is  only  useful  on  m}' 
shoulders,  though  one  of  them  is  notoriously  higher 
than  the  other.  But  is  this  really  your  uncle's  gener- 
osity ?  Is  he  not  getting  the  credit  of  it  rather  cheapl}-  ? 
Do  3'ou  think  it  would  be  so  easy  to  take  off  the  head 
of  a  prince  of  the  blood  ?  " 

"  All  is  not  over  yet,"  she  said.  "We  shall  see  what 
your  conduct  will  be  at  the  execution  of  the  noblemen, 
your  friends,  at  which  the  Council  has  decided  to  make 
a  great  public  display  of  severity." 
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"  I  shall  do,"  said  the  prince,  "  whatever  the  king 
does." 

"  The  king,  the  queen-mother,  and  myself  will  be 
present  at  the  execution,  together  with  the  whole  court 
and  the  ambassadors  —  " 

"  A  fete  !  "  said  the  prince,  sarcasticallj'. 

"Better  than  that,"  said  the  joung  queen,  "an  act 
of  faith,  an  act  of  the  highest  policj'.  'Tis  a  question 
of  forcing  the  noblemen  of  France  to  submit  themselves 
to  the  Crown,  and  compelling  them  to  give  up  their 
tastes  for  plots  and  factions  —  " 

"  You  will  not  break  tlieir  belligerent  tempers  by 
the  show  of  danger,  madame  ;  you  will  risk  the  Crown 
itself  in  the  attempt,"  replied  the  prince. 

At  the  end  of  the  dinner,  which  was  gloomy  enough, 
Queen  Marj-  had  the  cruel  boldness  to  turn  the  conver- 
sation openl}^  upon  the  trial  of  the  noblemen  on  the 
charge  of  being  seized  with  arms  in  their  hands,  and  to 
speak  of  the  necessit}'  of  making  a  great  public  show 
of  their  execution. 

"  Madame,"  said  Franqois  II.,  "  is  it  not  enough  for 
the  king  of  France  to  know  that  so  much  brave  blood 
is  to  flow  ?     Must  he  make  a  triumph  of  it  ?  " 

"  No,  sire ;  but  an  example,"  replied  Catherine. 

"  It  was  the  custom  of  your  father  and  your  grand- 
father to  be  present  at  the  burning  of  heretics,"  said 
Mary  Stuart. 

"The  kings  who  reigned  before  me  did  as  they 
thought  best,  and  I  choose  to  do  as  I  please,"  said  the 
little  king. 

"Philip  the  Second,"  remarked  Catherine,  "who  is 
certainly  a  great  king,  lately  postponed  an  auto  da 
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fe  until  he  could  return  from  the  Low  Countries  to 
Valladolid."  . 

"What  do  you  think,  cousin?"  said  the  king  to 
Prince  de  Conde. 

"  Sire,  j-Qu  cannot  avoid  it,  and  the  papal  nuncio  and 
all  the  ambassadors  should  be  present.  I  shall  go  will- 
ingly, as  these  ladies  take  part  in  the  fete." 

Thus  the  Prince  de  Conde,  at  a  glance  from  Cathe- 
rine de'  Medici,  bravely  chose  his  course. 

At  the  moment  when  the  Prince  de  Conde  was  enter- 
ing the  chateau  d'Amboise,  Lecamus,  the  furrier  of  the 
two  queens,  was  also  arriving  from  Paris,  brought  to 
Amboise  bj'  the  anxiety  into  which  the  news  of  the 
tumult  had  thrown  both  his  famil}'  and  that  of  Lallier. 
When  the  old  man  presented  himself  at  the  gate  of  the 
chateau,  the  captain  of  the  guard,  on  hearing  that  he 
was  the  queens'  furrier,  said  :  — 

"  My  good  man,  if  you  want  to  be'  hanged  you  have 
only  to  set  foot  in  this  courtj'ard." 

Hearing  these  words,  the  father,  in  despair,  sat  down 
on  a  stone  at  a  little  distance  and  waited  until  some 
retainer  of  the  two  queens  or  some  servant-woman 
might  pass  who  would  give  him  news  of  his  son.  But 
he  sat  there  all  da}'  without  seeing  any  one  whom  he 
knew,  and  was  forced  at  last  to  go  down  into  the  town, 
where  he  found,  not  without  some  difficulty,  a  lodging 
in  a  liostelr}'  on  the  public  square  where  the  executions 
took  place.  He  was  obliged  to  pa}'  a  pound  a  da}-  to 
obtain  a  room  with  a  window  looking  on  the  square. 
The  next  day  he  had  the  courage  to  watch,  from  his 
window,  the  execution  of  all  the  abettors  of  the  rebel- 
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lion  who  were  condemned  to  be  broken  on  the  wheel 
or  hanged,  as  persons  of  little  importance.  He  was 
happj- indeed  not  to  see  his  own  son  among  the  victims. 

When  the  execution  was  over  he  went  into  the  square 
and  put  himself  in  the  way  of  the  clerk  of  the  court. 
After  giving  his  name,  and  slipping  a  purse  full  of 
crowns  into  the  mau's  hand,  he  begged  him  to  look  on 
the  records  and  see  if  the  name  of  Christophe  Lecamus 
appeared  in  either  of  the  three  preceding  executions. 
The  clerk,  touched  \>y  the  manner  and  the  tones  of  the 
despairing  father,  took  him  to  his  own  house.  After  a 
careful  search  he  was  able  to  give  the  old  man  an  abso- 
lute assurance  that  Christophe  was  not  among  the 
persons  thus  far  executed,  nor  among  those  who  were 
to  be  put  to  death  within  a  few  days. 

"M}'  dear  man,"  said  the  clerk,  "Parliament  has 
taken  charge  of  the  trial  of  the  great  lords  implicated 
in  the  affair,  and  also  that  of  the  principal  leaders. 
Perhaps  your  son  is  detained  in  the  prisons  of  the 
chateau,  and  he  may  be  brought  forth  for  the  magni- 
ficent execution  which  their  Excellencies  the  Due  de 
Guise  and  the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine  are  now  preparing. 
The  heads  of  twenty-seven  barons,  eleven  counts,  and 
seven  marquises, — in  all,  fifty  noblemen  or  leaders  of  the 
Reformers,  —  are  to  be  cut  off.  As  the  justiciarj'  of  the 
county  of  Touraine  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  if  you  are  determined  to  know 
about  your  son,  I  advise  you  to  go  and  see  the  Chan- 
celier  Olivier,  who  has  the  management  of  this  great 
trial  under  orders  from  the  lieutenant-general  of  the 
kingdom." 

The  poor  old  man,  acting  on  this  advice,  went  three 
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tiroes  to  see  the  chancellor,  standing  in  a  long  queue 
of  persons  waiting  to  ask  mercy  for  their  friends. 
But  as  the  titled  men  were  made  to  pass  before  the 
burghers,  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  hope  of  speak- 
ing to  the  chancellor,  though  he  saw  him  several  times 
leave  the  house  to  go  either  to  the  chateau  or  to  the 
committee  appointed  bj'  the  ParHament,  —  passing  each 
time  between  a  double  hedge  of  petitioners  who  were 
kept  back  by  the  guards  to  allow  him  free  passage.  It 
was  a  horrible  scene  of  anguish  and  desolation ;  for 
among  these  petitioners  were  many  women,  wives, 
mothers,  daughters,  whole  families  in  distress.  Old 
Lecamus  gave  much  gold  to  the  footmen  of  the  chateau,, 
entreating  them  to  put  certain  letters  which  he  wrote 
into  the  hand  either  of  Dayelle,  Queen  Mary's  woman, 
or  into  that  of  the  queen-mother ;  but  the  footmen  took 
the  poor  man's  monej'  and  carried  the  letters,  according 
to  the  general  order  of  the  cardinal,  to  the  provost- 
marshal.  Bj'  displaying  such  unheard-of  cruelty  the 
Guises  knew  that  they  incurred  great  dangers  from 
revenge,  and  never  did  they  take  such  precautions  for 
their  safety  as  they  did  while  the  court  was  at  Am- 
boise ;  consequentlj',  neither  the  greatest  of  all  cor- 
rupters, gold,  nor  the  incessant  and  active  search 
which  the  old  furrier  instituted  gave  him  the  slightest 
gleam  of  light  on  the  fate  of  his  son.  He  went  about 
the  little  town  with  a  mournful  air,  watching  the  great 
preparations  made  bj'  order  of  the  cardinal  for  the 
dreadful  show  at  which  the  Prince  de  Conde  had  agreed 
to  be  present. 

Public  curiosity  was  stimulated  from  Paris  to  Nantes 
by  the  means  adopted  on  this  occasion.     The  execution 
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was  announced  from  all  pulpits  bj'  the  rectors  of  the 
churches,  whilo  at  the  same  time  they  gave  thanks 
for  the  victorj-  of  the  king  over  the  heretics.  Three 
handsome  balconies,  the  middle  one  more  sumptuous 
than  the  other  two,  were  built  against  the  terrace 
of  the  chateau  of  Amboise,  at  the  foot  of  which  the 
executions  were  appointed  to  take  place.  Around  the 
open  square,  stagings  were  erected,  and  these  were 
filled  with  an  immense  crowd  of  people  attracted  by  the 
wide-spread  notoriety  given  to  this  "  act  of  faith." 
Ten  thousand  persons  camped  in  the  adjoining  fields 
the  night  before  the  daj-  on  which  the  horrible  spectacle 
was  appointed  to  take  place.  The  roofs  of  the  houses 
were  crowded  with  spectators,  and  windows  were  let  at 
ten  pounds  apiece, — an  enormous  sura  in  those  days. 
The  poor  old  father  had  engaged,  as  we  may  well 
believe,  one  of  the  best  places  from  which  the  ej-e  could 
take  in  the  whole  of  the  terrible  scene,  where  so  man}' 
men  of  noble  blood  were  to  perish  ou  a  vast  scaffold 
covered  with  black  cloth,  erected  in  the  middle  of  the 
open  square.  Thither,  on  the  morning  of  the  fatal  day, 
they  brought  the  chouquet,  —  a  name  given  to  the  block 
on  which  the  condemned  man  laid  his  head  as  he  knelt 
before  it.  After  this  they  brought  an  arm-chair  draped 
with  black,  for  the  clerk  of  the  Parliament,  whose 
business  it  was  to  call  up  the  condemned  noblemen  to 
their  death  and  read  their  sentences.  The  whole  square 
was  guarded  from  earlj'  morning  by  the  Scottish  guard 
and  the  gendarmes  of  the  king's  household,  in  order  to 
keep  back  the  crowd  which  threatened  to  fill  it  before 
the  hour  of  the  execution. 
After  a  solemn  mass  said  at  the  chateau  and  in  the 
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tburcbes  of  the  town,  the  condemned  lords,  the  last  of 
the  conspirators  who  were  left  alive,  were  led  out. 
These  gentlemen,  some  of  whom  had  been  put  to  the 
torture,  were  grouped  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold  and 
surrounded  by  monks,  who  endeavored  to  make  them 
abjure  the  doctrines  of  Calvin.  But  not  a  single 
man  listened  to  the  words  of  the  priests  who  had 
been  appointed  for  this  duty  by  the  Cardinal  of  Lor- 
raine ;  among  whom  the  gentlemen  no  doubt  feared  to 
find  spies  of  the  Guises.  In  order  to  avoid  the  impor- 
tunity of  these  antagonists  thej'  chanted  a  psalm,  put 
into  French  verse  by  Clement  Marot.  Calvin,  as  we 
all  know,  had  ordained  that  prayers  to  God  should  be 
in  the  language  of  each  countr3',  as  much  from  a  prin- 
ciple of  common  sense  as  in  opposition  to  the  Roman 
worship.  To  those  in  the  crowd  who  pitied  these  un- 
fortunate gentlemen  it  was  a  moving  incident  to 
hear  them  chant  the  following  verse  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  king  and  court  arrived  and  took  their 
places :  — 

"  God  be  merciful  unto  us, 
And  bless  us  1 
And  show  us  the  light  of  his  countenance, 
And  be  merciful  unto  us." 

The  ej'es  of  all  the  Reformers  turned  to  their  leader, 
the  Prince  de  Conde,  who  was  placed  intentionally 
between  Queen  Mary  and  the  young  Due  d'Orleans. 
Catherine  de'  Medici  was  beside  the  king,  and  the  rest 
of  the  court  were  on  her  left.  The  papal  nuncio  stood 
behind  Queen  Mary  ;  the  lieutenant-general  of  the  king- 
dom, the  Due  de  Guise,  was  on  horseback  below  the 
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balconj^  with  two  of  the  marshals  of  France  and  his 
staff  captains.  "When  the  Prince  de  Conde  appeared  all 
the  condemned  noblemen  who  knew  him  bowed  to  him, 
and  the  brave  hunchback  returned  their  salutation. 

"It  would  be  hard,"  he  remarked  to  the  Due 
d'Orleans,  "  not  to  be  civil  to  those  about  to  die." 

The  two  other  balconies  were  filled  bj'  invited  guests, 
courtiers,  and  persons  on  duty  about  the  court.  In 
short,  the  whole  company  of  the  ch9.teau  de  Blois 
had  come  to  Amboise  to  assist  at  this  festival  of  death, 
preciseljr  as  it  passed,  a  little  later,  from  the  pleasures 
of  a  court  to  the  perils  of  war,  with  an  easy  facilit}', 
which  will  always  seem  to  foreigners  one  of  the  main 
supports  of  their  policj''  toward  France. 

The  poor  syndic  of  the  furriers  of  Paris  was  filled 
with  the  keenest  joy  at  not  seeing  his  son  among  the 
fifty-seven  gentlemen  who  were  condemned  to  die. 

At  a  sign  from  the  Due  de  Guise,  the  clerk  seated  on 
the  scaffold  cried  in  a  loud  voice  :  — 

"  Jean-Louis- A  Iberic,  Baron  de  Raunay,  guilty  of 
heresy,  of  the  crime  of  lese-majeste,  and  assault  with 
armed  hand  against  the  person  of  the  king." 

A  tall  handsome  man  mounted  the  scaffold  with  a 
firm  step,  bowed  to  the  people  and  the  court,  and  said  : 

"That  sentence  lies.  I  took  arms  to  deliver  the 
king  from  his  enemies,  the  Guises." 

He  placed  his  head  on  the  block,  and  it  fell.  The 
Reformers  chanted :  — 

"  Thou,  O  God  1  hast  proved  us ; 
Thou  hast  tried  us ; 
As  silver  is  tried  in  the  fire, 
So  hast  thou  purified  us." 
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"Robert-Jean-Rene  Briquemaut,  Corate  de  Vilie- 
mongis,  gailty  of  the  crime  of  lese-majeste,  and  of 
attempts  against  the  person  of  the  king !  "  called  the 
clerk. 

The  count  dipped  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  the 
Baron  de  Raunaj',  and  said :  — 

"May  this  blood  recoil  upon  those  who  are  really 
guilty  of  those  crimes." 

The  Reformers  chanted  :  — 

"  Thou  broughtest  us  into  the  snare ; 

Thou  laidest  affliction  upon  our  loins ; 
Thou  hast  suffered  our  enemies 
To  ride  over  us." 

"You  must  admit,  monseigneur,"  said  the  Prince 
de  Conde  to  the  papal  nuncio,  "that  if  these  French 
gentlemen  know  how  to  conspire,  they  also  know  how 
to  die." 

"What  hatreds,  brother!"  whispered  the  Duchesse 
de  Guise  to  the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  "  3-ou  are  draw- 
ing down  upon  the  heads  of  our  children  I  " 

"The  sight  makes  me  sick,"  said  the  joung  king, 
tui'ning  pale  at  the  flow  of  blood. 

"  Pooh  !  only  rebels  !  "  replied  Catherine  de'  Medici. 

Tiie  chants  went  on  ;  the  axe  still  fell.  The  sublime 
spectacle  of  men  singing  as  they  died,  and,  above  all, 
the  impression  produced  upon  the  crowd  by  the  pro- 
gressive diminution  of  the  chanting  voices,  superseded 
the  fear  inspired  by  the  Guises. 

"Mercy!"  cried  the  people  with  one  voice,  when 
they  heard  the  solitary  chant  of  the  last  and  most 
important  of  the  great  lords,  who  was  saved  to  be  the 
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final  victim.  He  alone  remained  at  the  foot  of  the 
steps  by  which  the  others  had  mounted  the  scaflFold, 
and  he  chanted  :  — 

"  Thou,  O  God,  be  merciful  unto  us, 
And  bles's  us. 
And  cause  thy  face  to  shine  upon  us. 
Amen  I " 

"Come,  Due  de  Nemours,"  said  the  Prince  de  Conde, 
weary  of  the  part  he  was  plaj'lng  ;  "  you  who  have  the 
credit  of  the  skirmish,  and  who  helped  to  make  these 
men  prisoners,  do  j-ou  not  feel  under  an  obligation  to 
ask  mercj"^  for  this  one  ?  It  is  Castelnau,  who,  they  say, 
received  your  word  of  honor  that  he  should  be  cour- 
teously treated  if  he  surrendered." 

"  Do  you  think  I  waited  till  he  was  here  before  trying 
to  save  him?"  said  the  Due  de  Nemours,  stung  by  the 
stern  reproach. 

The  clerk  called  slowly  —  no  doubt  he  was  inten- 
tionally slow :  — • 

"  Michel-Jean-Louis,  Baron  de  Castelnau-Chalosse, 
accused  and  convicted  of  the  crime  of  lese-majesie,  and 
of  attempts  against  the  person  of  the  king." 

"No,"  said  Castelnau,  proudlj',  "it  cannot  be  a 
crime  to  oppose  the  tyrannj^  and  the  projected  usurpa- 
tion of  the  Guises." 

The  executioner,  sick  of  his  task,  saw  a  movement 
in  the  king's  gallerv.,  and  fumbled  with  his  axe. 

"Monsieur  le  baron,"  he  said,  "I  do  not  want  to 
execute  you ;  a  moment's  delaj'  may  save  you." 

All  the  people  again  cried,  "  Mercy  !  " 

"Come!"  said  the  king,  "mercy  for  that  pool 
Castelnau,  who  saved  the  life  of  the  Due  d'Orleans." 
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The  cardinal  intentionallj'  misunderstood  the  king's 
speech. 

"  Go  on,"  he  motioned  to  the  executioner,  and  the 
head  of  Castelnau  fell  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
king  had  pronounced  his  pardon. 

"That  head,  cardinal,  goes  to  j'our  account,"  said 
Catherine  de'  Medici. 

The  daj'  after  this  dreadful  execution  the  Prince  de 
Conde  returned  to  Navarre. 

The  affair  produced  a  great  sensation  in  France  and 
at  all  the  foreign  courts.  The  torrents  of  noble  blood 
then  shed  caused  such  anguish  to  the  chancellor  Olivier 
that  his  honorable  mind,  perceiving  at  last  the  real  end 
and  aim  of  the  Guises  disguised  under  a  pretext  of 
defending  religion  and  the  monarchj-,  felt  itself  no 
longer  able  to  make  head  against  them.  Though  he 
was  their  creature,  he  was  not  willing  to  sacrifice  his 
duty  and  the  Throne  to  their  ambition  ;  and  he  with- 
drew from  his  post,  suggesting  I'Hopital  as  his  rightful 
successor.  Catherine,  hearing  of  01iviei''s  suggestion, 
immediately'  proposed  Birago,  and  put  much  warmth 
into  her  request.  The  cardinal,  knowing  nothing  of  the 
letter  written  by  I'Hopital  to  the  queen-mother,  and 
supposing  him  faithful  to  the  house  of  Lorraine,  pressed 
his  appointment  in  opposition  to  that  of  Birago, 
and  Catherine  allowed  herself  to  seem  vanquished. 
From  the  moment  that  I'Hopital  entered  upon  his  duties 
he  took  measures  against  the  Inquisition,  which  the 
Cardinal  de  Lorraine  was  desirous  of  introducing  into 
France  ;  and  he  thwarted  so  successfully  all  the  anti- 
gallican  polic}'  of  the  Guises,  and  proved  himself  so 
true  a  Frenchman,  that  in  order  to  subdue  him  he  was 


"  '  Go  away,,  my  good  man,  and  let  no  one -see  you 
speak  to  me.'" 
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exiled,  within  three  months  of  his  appointment,  to  his 
country-seat  of  Vignay,  near  Etampes. 

The  worthy  old  Lecamus  waited  impatiently  till  the 
court  left  Amboise,  being,  unable  to  find  an  opportun- 
ity to  speak  to  either  of  the  queens,  and  hoping  to  put 
himself  in  their  way  as  the  court  advanced  along  the 
river-bank  on  its  return  to  Blois.  He  disguised  himself 
as  a  pauper,  at  the  risk  of  being  taken  for  a  sp}',  and 
h\  means  of  this  travesty,  he  mingled  with  the  crowd 
of  beggars  which  lined  the  roadway.  After  the  depart- 
ure of  the  Prince  de  Conde,  and  the  execution  of  the 
leaders,  the  duke  and  cardinal  thought  they  had  sufH- 
ciently  silenced  the  Eeformers  to  allow  the  queen- 
mother  a  little  more  freedom.  Lecamus  knew  that, 
instead  of  travelling  in  a  Utter,  Catherine  intended  to 
go  on  horseback,  a  la  planchette,  —  such  was  the  name 
given  to  a  sort  of  stirrup  invented  for  or  by  the 
queen-mother,  who,  having  hurt  her  leg  on  some  occa- 
sion, ordered  a  velvet-covered  saddle  with  a  plank  on 
which  she  could  place  both  feet  by  sitting  sidewa3's  on 
the  horse  and  passing  one  leg  through  a  depression  in 
the  saddle.  As  the  queen-mother  had  very  handsome 
legs,  she  was  accused  of  inventing  this  method  of  rid- 
ing, in  order  to  show  them.  The  old  furrier  fortunately 
found  a  moment  when  he  could  present  himself  to  her 
sight ;  but  the  instant  that  the  queen  recognized  him 
she  gave  signs  of  displeasure. 

"  Go  away,  my  good  man,  and  let  no  one  see  you 
speak  to  me,"  she  said  with  anxiety.  "Get  yourself 
elected  deputy  to  the  States-general,  by  the  guild  of 
your  trade,  and  act  for  me  when  the  Assembly  convenes 
at  Orldans  ;  you  shall  know  whom  to  trust  in  the  mat- 
ter of  your  sou." 
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"Is  he  living?  "  asked  the  old  man. 

"Alas  !  "  said  the  queen,  "  I  hope  so." 

Lecamus  was  obliged  to  return  to  Paris  with  nothing 
better  than  those  doubtful  wprds  and  the  secret  of  the 
approaching  convocation  of  the  States-general,  thus 
confided  to  him  by  the  queen-mother. 
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COSMO   RUGGIERO. 

The  Cardinal  de  Lorraine  obtained,  within  a  few 
days  of  the  events  just  related,  certain  revelations  as 
to  the  culpability  of  the  court  of  Navarre.  At  Lyon, 
and  at  Mouvans  in  Dauphine,  a  body  of  Reformers, 
under  command  of  the  most  enterprising  prince  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon  had  endeavored  to  incite  the  popu- 
lace to  rise.  Such  audacity,  after  the  bloody  execu- 
tipns  at  Amboise,  astonished  the  Guises,  who  (no  doubt 
to  put  an  end  to  heresy  by  means  known  only  to 
themselves)  proposed  the  convocation  of  the  States- 
general  at  Orleans.  Catherine  de'  Medici,  seeing  a 
chance  of  support  to  her  policy  in  a  national  represen- 
tation, joyfully  agreed  to  it.  The  cardinal,  bent  on  re- 
covering his  prey  and  degrading  the  house  of  Bourbon, 
convolved  the  States  for  the  sole  purpose  of  bringing 
the  Prince  de  Conde  and  the  king  of  Navarre  (Antoiue 
de  Bourbon,  father  of  Henri  IV.)  to  Orleans,  —  intend- 
ing to  make  use  of  Christophe  to  convict  the  prince  of 
high  treason  if  he  succeeded  in  again  getting  him  within 
the  power  of  the  Crown. 

After  two  months  passed  in  the  prison  at  Blois, 
Christophe  was  removed  on  a  litter  to  a  tow-boat,  which 
sailed  up  the  Loire  to  Orleans,  helped  by  a  westerly'  wind. 
He  arrived  there  in  the  evening  and  was  taken  at  once 
to  the  celebrated  tower  of  Saint- Aignan.    The  poor  lad, 
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who  did  not  know  what  to  think  of  his  removal,  had 
plentj'  of  time  to  reflect  on  his  conduct  and  on  his 
future.  He  remained  there  two  months,  Ij'ing  on  his 
pallet,  unable  to  move  his  legs.  The  bones  of  his  joints 
were  broken.  When  he  asked  for  the  help  of  a  surgeon 
from  the  town,  the  jailer  replied  that  the  orders  were  so 
strict  about  him  that  he  dared  not  allow  any  one  but 
himself  even  to  bring  him  food.  This  severity,  which 
placed  him  virtually  in  solitary  confinement,  amazed 
Christophe.  To  his  mind,  he  ought  either  to  be  hanged 
or  released  ;  for  he  was,  of  course,  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  events  at  Amboise. 

In  spite  of  certain  secret  advice  sent  to  them  by 
Catherine  de'  Medici,  the  two  chiefs  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon  resolved  to  be  present  at  the  States-general, 
so  completely  did  the  autograph  letters  they  received 
from  the  king  reassure  them ;  and  no  sooner  had  the 
court  established  itself  at  Orleans  than  it  learned,  not 
without  amazement,  from  Groslot,  chancellor  of  Na- 
varre, that  the  Bourbon  princes  had  arrived. 

Franqois  II.  established  himself  in  the  house  of  the 
chancellor  of  Navarre,  who  was  also  bailli,  in  other 
words,  chief  justice  of  the  law  courts,  at  Orleans.  This 
Groslot,  whose  dual  position  was  one  of  the  singularities 
of  this  period  —  when  Reformers  themselves  owned 
abbeys  —  Groslot,  the  Jacques  CcEur  of  Orleans,  one 
of  the  richest  burghers  of  the  da}',  did  not  bequeath 
his  name  to  the  house,  for  in  after  years  it  was  called 
Le  Bailliage,  having  been,  undoubtedly,  purchased  either 
by  the  heirs  of  the  Crown  or  by  the  provinces  as  the 
proper  place  in  which  to  hold  the  legal  courts.  This 
charming  structure,  built  by  the  bourgeoisie  of  the  six- 
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teenth  centurj^  which  completes  so  admirably  the  his- 
tory of  a  period  in  which  king,  nobles,  and  burghers 
rivalled  each  other  in  the  grace,  elegance,  and  richness 
of  their  dwellings  (witness  Varangeville,  the  splendid 
manor-house  of  Ango,  and  the  mansion,  called  that  of 
Hercules,  in  Paris),  exists  to  this  day,  though  in  a  state 
to  fill  archaeologists  and  lovers  of  the  Middle  Ages  with 
despair.  It  would  be  difficult,  however,  to  go  to  Orle- 
ans and  not  take  notice  of  the  Hotel-de-Ville  which 
stands  on  the  place  de  I'Estape.  This  hotel-de-ville,  or 
town-hall,  is  the  former  Balliage,  the  mansion  of  Groslot, 
the  most  illustrious  house  in  Orleans,  and  the  most 
neglected. 

The  remains  of  this  old  building  will  still  show,  to 
the  eyes  of  an  archaeologist,  how  magnificent  it  was  at 
a  period  when  the  houses  of  the  burghers  were  com- 
monly built  of  wood  rather  than  stone,  a  period  when 
noblemen  alone  had  the  right  to  build  manors,  —  a  sig- 
nificant word.  Having  served  as  the  dwelling  of  the 
king  at  a  period  when  the  court  displaj-ed  such  pomp 
and  luxury,  the  hotel  Groslot  must  have  been  the  most 
splendid  house  in  Orleans.  It  was  here,  on  the  place 
de  I'Estape,  that  the  Guises  and  the  king  reviewed  the 
burgher  guard,  of  which  Monsieur  de  Cypierre  was 
made  the  commander  during  the  sojourn  of  the  king. 
At  this  period  the  cathedral  of  Sainte-Croix,  afterward 
completed  by  Henri  IV.,  —  who  chose  to  give  that  proof 
of  the  sincerity  of  his  conversion,  —  was  in  process  of 
erection,  and  its  neighborhood,  heaped  with  stones  and 
cumbered  with  piles  of  wood,  was  occupied  by  the 
Guises  and  their  retainers,  who  were  quartered  in  the 
bishop's  palace,  now  destroyed. 

14 
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Tlie  town  was  under  military  discipline,  and  the 
measures  taken  b}'  the  Guises  proved  how  little  liberty 
the}'  intended  to  leave  to  the  States-general,  the 
members  of  which  flocked  into  the  town,  raising  the 
rents  of  the  poorest  lodgings.  The  court,  the  burgher 
militia,  the  nobility,  and  the  burghers  themselves  were 
all  in  a  state  of  expectation,  awaiting  some  coup- 
d'iltat ;  and  they  found  themselves  not  mistaken  when 
the  princes  of  the  blood  arrived.  As  the  Bourbon 
princes  entered  the  king's  chamber,  the  court  saw  with 
terror  the  insolent  bearing  of  Cardinal  de  Lorraine. 
Determined  to  show  his  intentions  openly,  he  remained 
covered,  while  the  king  of  Navarre  stood  before  him 
bare-headed.  Catherine  de'  Medici  lowered  her  eyes, 
not  to  show  the  indignation  that  she  felt.  Then  fol- 
lowed a  solemn  explanation  between  the  young  king 
and  the  two  chiefs  of  the  3-ounger  branch.  It  was 
short,  for  at  the  first  words  of  the  Prince  de  Conde 
Francois  II.  interrupted  him,  with  threatening  looks  : 

"Messieurs,  my  cousins,  I  had  supposed  the  affair  of 
Amboise  over ;  I  find  it  is  not  so,  and  you  are  compel- 
ling us  to  regret  the  indulgence  which  we  showed." 

"It  is  not  the  king  so  much  as  the  Messieurs  de 
Guise  who  now  address  us,"  replied  the  Prince  de 
Conde. 

"  Adieu,  monsieur,"  cried  the  little  king,  crimson 
with  anger.  When  he  left  the  king's  presence  the  prince 
found  his  way  barred  in  the  great  hall  by  two  oflBcers  of 
the  Scottish  guard.  As  the  captain  of  the  French 
guard  advanced,  the  prince  drew  a  letter  from  his 
doublet,  and  said  to  him  in  presence  of  the  whole 
court :  — 
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"Can  you  read  that  paper  aloud  to  me,  Monsieur  de 
Maille-Breze  ?  " 

"  Willingly,"  said  the  French  captain  :  — 

" '  My  cousin,  come  in  all  secm-ity ;  I  give  you  my  royat 
word  that  you  can  do  so.  If  you  have  need  of  a  safe  con- 
duct, this  letter  will  serve  as  one.' " 

"  Signed?"  said  the  shrewd  and  courageous  hunch- 
back. 

"  Signed  '  FranQois,'  "  said  Maill6. 

"No,  no!"  exclaimed  the  prince,  "it  is  signed: 
'  Your  good  cousin  and  friend,  FranQois.'  —  Messieurs," 
he  said  to  the  Scotch  guard,  "  I  follow  you  to  the 
prison  to  which  you  are  ordered,  on  behalf  of  the  king, 
to  conduct  me.  There  is  enough  nobility  in  this  hall  to 
understand  the  matter  !  " 

The  profound  silence  which  followed  these  words 
ought  to  have  enlightened  the  Guises,  but  silence  is 
that  to  which  all  princes  listen  least. 

"  Monseigneur,"  said  the  Cardinal  de  Tournon,  who 
was  following  the  prince,  "you  know  well  that  since 
the  affair  at  Amboise  you  have  made  certain  attempts 
both  at  Lyon  and  at  Mouvans  in  Dauphine  against  the 
royal  authority,  of  which  the  king  had  no  knowledge 
when  he  wrote  to  you  in  those  terms.  " 

"  Tricksters  !  "  cried  the  prince,  laughing. 

"  You  have  made  a  public  declaration  against  the 
Mass  and  in  favor  of  heresy." 

"  We  are  masters  in  Navarre,"  said  the  prince. 

"  You  mean  to  say  in  Bdarn.  But  you  owe  homage 
to  the  Crown,"  replied  President  de  Thou. 

"Ha!  you  here,  president?"  cried  the  prince,  sarcas 
tically.     "  Is  the  whole  Parliament  with  you  ?  " 
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So  saying,  he  cast  a  look  of  contempt  upon  the 
cardinal  and  left  the  hall.  He  saw  plainly  enough  that 
they  meant  to  have  his  head.  The  next  daj',  when 
Messieurs  de  Thou,  de  Viole,  d'Espesse,  the  proeureur- 
general  Bourdin,  and  the  chief  clerk  of  the  court  du 
Tillet,  entered  his  presence,  he  kept  them  standing, 
and  expressed  bis  regrets  to  see  them  charged  with  a 
duty  which  did  not  belong  to  them.  Then  he  said  to 
the  clerk,  "  Write  down  what  I  say,''  and  dictated  as 
follows :  — 

"  I,  Louis  de  Bourbon,  Prince  de  Cond^,  peer  of  the  king- 
dom, Marquis  de  Conti,  Comte  de  Soissons,  prince  of  the 
blood  of  France,  do  declare  that  I  formally  refuse  to  recog- 
nize any  commission  appointed  to  try  me,  because,  in  my 
quality  and  iu  virtue  of  tlie  privilege  appertaining  to  all 
members  of  the  royal  house,  I  can  only  be  accused,  tried, 
and  judged  by  the  Parliament  of  peers,  both  Chambers 
assembled,  the  king  being  seated  on  his  bed  of  justice." 

"You  ought  to  know  that,  gentlemen,  better  than 
others,"  he  added  ;  "  and  this  reply  is  all  that  you  will 
get  from  me.  For  the  rest,  I  trust  in  God  and  my 
right." 

The  magistrates  continued  to  address  him  notwith- 
standing his  obstinate  silence.  The  king  of  Navarre 
was  left  at  liberty,  but  closely-  watched  ;  his  prison  was 
larger  than  that  of  the  prince,  and  this  was  the  only  real 
difference  in  the  position  of  the  two  brothers,  —  the 
intention  being  that  their  heads  should  fall  together. 

Christophe  was  therefore  kept  in  the  strictest  solitary 
confinement  by  order  of  the  cardinal  and  the  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  kingdom,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
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give  the  judges  proof  of  the  culpability  of  the  Prince 
de  Condd.  The  letters  seized  on  Lasagne,  the  prince's 
secretary,  though  intelligible  to  statesmen,  were  not 
sufficiently  plain  proof  for  judges.  The  cardinal  in- 
tended to  confront  the  prince  and  Christophe  by  acci- 
dent ;  and  it  was  not  without  intention  that  the  young 
Eeformer  was  placed  in  one  of  the  lower  rooms  in  the 
tower  of  Saint-Aignan,  with  a  window  looking  on  the 
prison  yard.  Each  time  that  Christophe  was  brought 
before  the  magistrates,  and  subjected  to  a  close  exami- 
nation, he  sheltered  himself  behind  a  total  and  complete 
denial,  which  prolonged  his  trial  until  after  the  opening 
of  the  States-general. 

Old  Lecamus,  who  by  that  time  had  got  himself 
elected  deputy  of  the  tiers-etat  by  the  burghers  of  Paris, 
arrived  at  Orleans  a  few  days  after  the  arrest  of  the 
Prince  de  Conde.  This  news,  which  reached  him  at 
Diltampes,  redoubled  his  anxiety ;  for  he  fully  understood 
—  he,  who  alone  knew  of  Christophe's  interview  with 
the  prince  under  the  bridge  near  his  own  house  —  that 
his  son's  fate  was  closely  bound  up  with  that  of  the 
leader  of  the  Reformed  partj'.  He  therefore  determined 
to  study  the  dark  tangle  of  interests  which  were  strug- 
gling together  at  court  in  order  to  discover  some  means 
of  rescuing  his  son.  It  was  useless  to  think  of  Queen 
Catherine,  who  refused  to  see  her  furrier.  No  one 
about  the  court  whom  he  was  able  to  address  could 
give  him  any  satisfactory  information  about  Christophe  ; 
and  he  fell  at  last  into  a  state  of  such  utter  despair 
that  he  was  on  the  verge  of  appealing  to  the  cardinal 
himself,  when  he  learned  that  Monsieur  de  Thou  (and 
this  was  the  great  stain  upon  that  good  man's  life)  had 
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consented  to  be  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Prince  de 
Conde.  The  old  furrier  went  at  once  to  see  him,  and 
learned  at  last  that  Christophe  was  still  living,  though 
a  prisoner. 

Tourillon,  the  glover  (to  whom  La  Renaudie  sent 
Christophe  on  his  way  to  Blois),  had  offered  a  room  in 
his  house  to  the  Sieur  Lecamus  for  the  whole  time  of 
his  sta}-  in  Orleans  during  the  sittings  of  the  States- 
general.  The  glover  believed  the  furrier  to  be,  like 
himself,  secretl}'  attached  to  the  Reformed  religion  ;  but 
he  soon  saw  that  a  father  who  fears  for  the  life  of  his 
child  pays  no  heed  to  shades  of  religious  opinion,  but 
flings  himself  prone  upon  the  bosom  of  God  without  car- 
ing what  insignia  men  give  to  Him.  The  poor  old  man, 
repulsed  in  all  his  efforts,  wandered  like  one  bewildered 
through  the  streets.  Contrarj-  to  his  expectations,  his 
money  availed  him  nothing ;  Monsieur  de  Thou  had 
warned  him  that  if  he  bribed  any  servant  of  the 
.house  of  Guise  he  would  merelj-  lose  his  money,  for 
the  duke  and  cardinal  allowed  nothing  that  related  to 
Christophe  to  transpire.  De  Thou,  whose  fame  is 
somewhat  tarnished  b3'  the  part  he  pla3-ed  at  this  crisis, 
endeavored  to  give  some  hope  to  the  poor  father ;  but 
he  trembled  so  much  himself  for  the  fate  of  his  godson 
that  his  attempts  at  consolation  only  alarmed  the  old 
man  still  more.  Lecamus  roamed  tlie  streets  ;  in  three 
months  he  had  shrunk  visibly.  His  only  hope  now  la3- 
in  the  warm  friendship  which  for  so  manj'  years  had 
bound  him  to  the  Hippocrates  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Ambroise  Pare  tried  to  say  a  word  to  Queen  Mary  on 
leaving  the  chamber  of  the  king,  who  was  then  indis- 
posed ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  named  Christophe  than 
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the  daughter  of  the  Stuarts,  nervous  at  the  prospect 
of  her  fate  should  any  evil  happen  to  the  king,  and 
believing  that  the  Reformers  were  attempting  to  poison 
him,  cried  out :  — 

"If  my  uncles  had  only  listened  to  me,  that  fanatic 
would  have  been  hanged  already." 

The  evening  on  which  this  fatal  answer  was  repeated 
to  old  Lecamus,  by  his  friend  Pare  on  the  place  de 
I'Estape,  he  returned  home  half  dead  to  his  own  cham- 
ber, refusing  to  eat  any  supper.  Tourillon,  uneasy 
about  him,  went  up  to  his  room  and  found  him  in  tears ; 
the  aged  ej-es  showed  the  inflamed  red  lining  of  their 
lids,  so  that  the  glover  fancied  for  a  moment  that  he 
was  weeping  tears  of  blood. 

"  Comfort  yourself,  father,"  said  the  Reformer ;  "  the 
burghers  of  Orleans  are  furious  to  see  their  city  treated 
as  though  it  were  talien  hj  assault,  and  guarded  by  tiie 
soldiers  of  Monsieur  de  Cypierre.  If  the  life  of  the 
Prince  de  Conde  is  in  any  real  danger  we  will  soon 
demolish  the  tower  of  Saint- Aignan;  the  whole  town 
is  on  the  side  of  the  Reformers,  and  it  will  rise  in 
rebellion ;  you  may  be  sure  of  that  I  " 

"  But,  even  if  they  hang  the  Guises,  it  will  not  give 
me  back  my  son,"  said  the  wretched  father. 

At  that  instant  some  one  rapped  cautiously  on  Tour- 
illon's  outer  door,  and  the  glover  went  downstairs  to 
open  it  himself.  The  night  was  dark.  In  these  troub- 
lous times  the  masters  of  all  households  took  minute 
precautions.  Tourillon  looked  through  the  peep-holes 
cut  in  the  door,  and  saw  a  stranger,  whose  accent 
indicated  an  Italian.  The  man,  who  was  dressed  in 
black,   asked  to  speak  with  Lecamus  on  matters  of 
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business,  and  Tourillon  admitted  him.  When  the  fur- 
rier caught  sight  of  his  visitor  he  shuddered  violentlj' ; 
but  the  stranger  managed,  unseen  bj'  Tourillon,  to  lay 
his  finger  on  his  hps.  Lecamus,  understanding  the 
gesture,  said  immediately  :  — 

"You  have  come,  1  suppose,  to  offer  furs?" 

"  Si"  said  the  Italian,  discreetly. 

This  personage  was  no  other  than  the  famous  Rug- 
giero,  astrologer  to  the  queen-mother.  Tourillon  went 
below  to  his  own  apartment,  feeling  convinced  that  he 
was  one  too  many  in  that  of  his  guest. 

"  Where  can  we  talk  without  danger  of  being  over- 
heard?" said  the  cautious  Florentine. 

"  We  ought  to  be  in  the  open  fields  for  that,"  replied 
Lecamus.  "  But  we  are  not  allowed  to.  leave  the  town  ; 
you  know  the  severity  with  which  the  gates  are  guarded. 
No  one  can  leave  Orleans  without  a  pass  from  Monsieur 
de  Cypierre,"  he  added,  —  "  not  even  I,  who  am  a  mem- 
ber of  the  States-general.  Complaint  is  to  be  made  at 
to-morrow's  session  of  this  restriction  of  liberty." 

<'  Work  like  a  mole,  but  don't  let  your  paws  be  seen 
in  anything,  no  matter  what,"  said  the  warj'  Italian. 
"  To-morrow  will,  no  doubt,  prove  a  decisive  day. 
Judging  b}-  my  observations,  you  may,  perhaps,  recover 
your  son  to-morrow,  or  the  da}-  after." 

"May  God  hear  j-ou  — you  who  are  thought  to 
traffic  with  the  devil !  " 

"Come  to  my  place,"  said  the  astrologer,  smiling. 
"  I  live  in  the  tower  of  Sieur  Touchet  de  Beauvais,  the 
lieutenant  of  the  Bailliage,  whose  daughter  the  little, 
Due  d'Orleans  has  taken  such  a  fancj'  to  ;  it  is  there  that 
X  observe  the  planets.     I  have  drawn  the  girl's  horo- 
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scope,  and  it  saj-s  that  she  will  become  a  great  lady  and 
be  beloved  by  a  king.  The  lieutenant,  her  father,  is 
a  clever  man  ;  he  loves  science,  and  the  queen  sent  me 
to  lodge  with  him.  HS  has  had  the  sense  to  be  a  rabid 
Guisist  while  awaiting  the  reign  of  Charles  IX." 

The  furrier  and  the  astrologer  reached  the  house  of 
the  Sieur  de  Beauvais  without  being  met  or  even  seen ; 
but,  in  case  Lecamus'  visit  should  be  discovered,  the 
Florentine  intended  to  give  the  pretext  of  an  astrologi- 
cal consultation  on  his  son's  fate.  When  they  were 
safely  at  the  top  of  the  tower,  where  the  astrologer  did 
his  work,  Lecamus  said  to  him  :  — 

"  Is  my  son  reallj'  living  ?  " 

"  Yes,  he  still  lives,"  replied  Euggiero ;  "  and  the 
question  now  is  how  to  save  him.  Remember  this,  sel- 
ler of  skins,  I  would  not  give  two  farthings  for  yours  if 
ever  in  all  your  life  a  single  syllable  should  escape  you 
of  what  I  am  about  to  s&y." 

"  That  is  a  useless  caution,  my  friend ;  I  have  been 
furrier  to  the  court  since  the  time  of  the  late  Louis 
XII.  ;  this  is  the  fourth  reign  that  I  have  seen." 

"  And  you  may  soon  say  the  fifth,"  remarked  Eug- 
giero. 

"  What  do  you  know  about  my  son?  " 

"  He  has  been  put  to  the  question." 

"  Poor  boy  1  "  said  the  old  man,  raising  his  eyes  to 
heaven. 

"His  knees  and  ankles  were  a  bit  injured,  but  he 
has  won  a  royal  protection  which  will  extend  over  his 
whole  life,"  said  the  Florentine  hastily,  seeing  the  ter- 
ror of  the  poor  father.  "  Your  little  Christophe  has 
done  a  service  to  our  great  queen  Catherine.     If  we 
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manage  to  pull  lum  out  of  the  claws  of  the  Guises  jou 
will  see  him  some  da}'  councillor  to  the  Parliament. 
Any  man  would  gladl}'  have  his  bones  cracked  three 
times  over  to  stand  so  high  in  tire  good  graces  of  this 
dear  sovereign,  —  a  grand  and  noble  genius,  who  will 
triumph  in  the  end  over  all  obstacles.  I  have  drawn 
the  horoscope  of  the  Due  de  Guise  ;  he  will  be  killed 
within  a'j-car.  Well,  so  Christophe  saw  the  Prince  de 
Conde— " 

"  You  who  read  the  future  ought  to  know  the  past,'' 
said  the  furrier. 

"  M}-  good  man,  I  am  not  questioning  jou,  I  am  tell- 
ing JOU  a  fact.  Now,  if  your  son,  who  will  to-morrow 
be  placed  in  the  prince's  waj-  as  he  passes,  should  rec- 
ognize him,  or  if  the  prince  should  recognize  j'our  son, 
the  head  of  Monsieur  de  Conde  will  fall.  God  knows 
what  will  become  of  his  accomplice  !  However,  don't 
be  alarmed.  Neither  your  son  nor  the  prince  will  die ; 
I  have  drawn  their  horoscope,  —  they  will  live  ;  but  I  do 
not  know  in  what  way  they  will  get  out  of  this  alfair. 
Without  distrusting  the  certainty  of  my  calculations, 
we  must  do  something  to  bring  about  results.  To-mor- 
row the  prince  will  receive,  from  sure  hands,  a  prayer- 
book  in  which  we  convey  the  information  to  him.  God 
grant  that  your  son  be  cautious,  for  him  we  cannot  warn. 
A  single  glance  of  recognition  will  cost  the  prince's  life. 
Therefore,  although  the  queen-mother  has  ever}-  reason 
to  trust  in  Christophe's  faithfulness  —  " 

"  Thej'  've  put  it  to  a  cruel  test !  "  cried  the  furrier. 

"  Don't  speak  so  !  Do  you  think  the  queen-mother 
's  on  a  bed  of  roses?  She  is  taking  measures  as  if  the 
Guises  had  alreadj'  decided  on  the  death  of  the  prince ; 
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and  right  she  is,  the  wise  and  prudent  queen !  Now 
listen  to  me  ;  she  counts  on  30U  to  help  her  in  all 
things.  You  have  some  influence  with  the  tiers-etat, 
where  j'ou  represent  the  bod^^  of  the  guilds  of  Paris, 
and  though  the  Guisards  maj'  promise  j-ou  to  set  your 
son  at  liberty,  try  to  fool  tliem  and  maintain  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  guilds.  Demand  the  queen-mother  as 
regent ;  the  king  of  Navarre  will  publicly  accept  the 
proposal  at  the  session  of  the  States-general. 

"  But  the  king  ?  "  said  Lecamus. 

' '  The  king  will  die,"  replied  Ruggiero  ;  "  I  have  read 
his  horoscope.  What  the  queen-mother  requires  j'ou 
to  do  for  her  at  the  States-general  is  a  very  simple  thing  ; 
but  there  is  a  far  greater  service  which  she  asks  of  you. 
You  helped  Ambroise  Pare  in  his  studies,  you  are  his 
friend  —  " 

"  Ambroise  now  loves  the  Due  de  Guise  more  than 
he  loves  me ;  and  he  is  right,  for  he  owes  his  place  to 
him.  Besides,  he  is  faithful  to  the  king.  Though  he 
inclines  to  the  Reformed  religion,  he  will  never  do  any- 
thing against  his  duty." 

"  Curse  these  honest  men !  "  cried  the  Florentine. 
"Ambroise  boasted  this  evening  that  he  could  bring 
the  little  king  safelj^  through  his  present  illness  (for  he 
is  really  ill).  If  the  king  recovers  his  health,  the  Guises 
triumph,  the  princes  die,  the  house  of  Bourbon  becomes 
extinct,  we  shall  return  to  Florence,  your  son  will  be 
hanged,  and  the  Lorrains  will  easily  get  the  better  of 
the  other  sons  of  France  —  " 

"  Great  God  !  "  exclaimed  Lecamus. 

"Don't  cry  out  in  that  way,  —  it  is  like  a  burgher 
who  knows  nothing  of  the  court,  —  but  go  at  once  to 
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Ambroise  and  find  out  from  him  what  he  intends  to  do 
to  save  the  king's  life.  If  there  is  anything  decided  on, 
come  back  to  me  at  ouce,  and  tell  me  the  treatment  in 
which  he  has  such  faith." 

"Bat — "  said  Lecamus. 

"  Obey  blindly,  my  dear  friend  ;  otherwise  you  will 
get  3'our  mind  bewildered." 

"He  is  right,''  thought  the  furrier.  "I  had  better 
not  know  more  ;  "  and  he  went  at  once  in  search  of  the 
king's  surgeon,  who  lived  at  a  hostelry-  in  the  place  du 
Martroi. 

Catherine  de'  Medici  was  a,t  this  moment  in  a  politi- 
cal extremity  very  much  like  that  in  which  poor  C'hris- 
tophe  had  seen  her  at  Blois.  Though  she  had  been  in 
a  waj-  trained  by  the  struggle,  though  she  had  exer- 
cised her  lofty  intellect  hy  the  lessons  of  that  first  de- 
feat, her  present  situation,  while  nearly  the  same,  had 
become  more  critical,  more  perilous  than  it  was  at  Am- 
boise.  Events,  like  the  woman  herself,  had  magnified. 
Though  she  seemed  to  be  in  full  accordance  with  the 
Guises,  Catherine  held  in  her  hand  the  threads  of  a 
wisely  planned  conspiracy  against  her  terrible  associ- 
ates, and  w^as  only  awaiting  a  propitious  moment  to 
throw  off  the  mask.  The  cardinal  had  just  obtained 
the  positive  certainty  that  Catherine  was  deceiving  him. 
Her  subtle  Italian  spirit  felt  that  the  Younger  branch 
was  the  best  hindrance  she  could  offer  to  the  ambition 
of  the  duke  and  cardinal ;  and  (in  spite  of  the  advice  of 
the  two  Gondis,  who  urged  her  to  let  the  Guises  wreak 
their  vengeance  on  the  Bourbons)  she  defeated  the 
scheme  concocted  by  them  with  Spain  to  seize  the  prov- 
ince of  Beam,  by  warning  Jeanne  d'Albret,  queen  of 
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Navarre,  of  that  threatened  clanger.  As  this  state  secret 
was  known  only  to  them  and  to  the  queen-mother,  the 
Guises  knew  of  course  who  had  betraj'ed  it,  and  re- 
solved to  send  her  back  to  Florence.  But  in  order  to 
make  themselves  perfectly  sure  of  what  they  called  her 
treason  against  the  State  (the  State  being  the  house  of 
Lorraine),  the  duke  and  cardinal  confided  to  her  their 
intention  of  getting  rid  of  the  king  of  Navarre.  The 
precautions  instantly  taken  by  Antoine  proved  conclu- 
sively to  the  two  brothers  that  the  secrets  known  only 
to  them  and  the  queen-mother  had  been  divulged  l)y 
the  latter.  The  cardinal  instantly  taxed  her  with 
treacherj-,  in  presence  of  Franfois  II.,  —  threatening 
her  with  an  edict  of  banishment  in  case  of  future  indis- 
cretion, which  might,  as  they  said,  put  the  kingdom  in 
danger. 

Catherine,  who  then  felt  herself  in  the  utmost  peril, 
acted  in  the  spirit  of  a  great  king,  giving  proof  of  her 
high  capacit3'.  It  must  be  added,  however,  that  she 
was  ably  seconded  by  her  friends.  L'Hopital  managed 
to  send  her  a  note,  written  in  the  following  terms  :  — 

"  Do  not  allow  a  prince  of  the  blood  to  be  put  to  death 
by  a  committee ;  or  you  will  yourself  be  carried  off  in  some 
way." 

Catherine  sent  Birago  to  Vignay  to  tell  the  chan- 
cellor (I'Hopital)  to  come  to  Orleans  at  once,  in  spite  of 
his  being  in  disgrace.  Birago  returned  the  very  night 
of  which  we  are  writing,  and  was  now  a  few  miles  from 
Orleans  with  I'Hopital,  who  heartily  avowed  himself  for 
the  queen-mother.  Chiverni,  whose  fidelity  was  very 
justly   suspected    by   the   Guises,    had    escaped    from 
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Orleans,  and  reached  Ecouen  in  ten  hours,  by  a  forced 
march  which  almost  cost  him  his  life.  There  he  told 
the  Connetable  de  Montmoronc}'  of  the  peril  of  bis 
nephew,  the  Prince  de  Conde,  and  the  audacious  hopes 
of  the  Guises.  The  Connetable,  furious  at  the  thought 
that  the  prince's  life  hung  upon  that  of  Frani-ois  II., 
started  for  Orleans  at  once  with  a  hundred  noblemen 
and  fifteen  hundred  cavahy.  In  order  to  take  the 
Messieurs  de  Guise  b}'  surprise  he  avoided  Paris,  and 
came  direct  from  ficouen  to  Corbeil,  and  from  Corbeil 
to  Pithiviers  b}'  the  vallej-  of  the  Essonne. 

"  Soldier  against  soldier,  we  must  leave  no  chances," 
he  said  on  the  occasion  of  this  bold  march. 

Anne  de  Montmorencj',  who  had  saved  France  at  the 
time  of  the  invasion  of  Provence  hy  Charles  V.,  and 
the  Due  de  Guise,  who  bad  stopped  the  second  invasion 
of  the  emperor  at  Metz,  were,  in  truth,  the  two  great 
warriors  of  France  at  this  period.  Catherine  had 
awaited  this  precise  moment  to  rouse  the  inextinguish- 
able hatred  of  the  Connetable,  whose  disgrace  and 
banishment  were  the  work  of  the  Guises.  The  Marquis 
de  Simeuse,  however,  who  commanded  at  Gien,  being 
made  aware  of  the  large  force  approaching  under  com- 
mand of  the  Connetable,  jumped  on  his  horse  hoping  to 
reach  Orleans  in  time  to  warn  the  duke  and  cardinal. 

Sure  that  the  Connetable  would  come  to  the  rescue  of 
his  nephew,  and  full  of  confidence  in  the  Chancelier 
I'Hopital's  devotion  to  the  ro3al  cause,  the  queen- 
mother  revived  the  hopes  and  the  boldness  of  the 
Eeformed  party.  The  Colignys  and  the  friends  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon,  aware  of  their  danger,  now  made 
common  cause  with  the  adherents  of  the  queen-mother. 
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A  coalition  between  these  opposing  interests,  attacked 
.  by  a  common  enemj',  formed  itself  silentlj'  in  the  States- 
general,  where  it  soon  became  a  question  of  appointing 
Catherine  as  regent  in  case  the  king  should  die.  Cath- 
erine, whose  faith  in  astrologj'  was  much  greater  than 
her  faith  in  the  Church,  now  dared  all  against  her 
oppressors,  seeing  that  her  son  was  ill  and  apparently 
dying  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  assigned  to  his 
life  by  the  famous  sorceress,  whom  Nostradamus  had 
brought  to  her  at  the  chateau  of  Chaumont. 
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XI. 

AMBROISE    PAR£. 

Some  cla3-s  before  the  terrible  end  of  the  reign  of 
Francois  II.,  the  king  insisted  on  saiHng  down  the 
Loire,  wishing  not  to  be  in  the  town  of  Orleans  on  the 
day  when  the  Prince  de  Conde  was  executed.  Having 
yielded  the  head  of  the  prince  to  the  Cardinal  de  Lor- 
raine, he  was  equally  in  dread  of  a  rebellion  among  the 
townspeople  and  of  the  prayers  and  supplications  of 
the  Princesse  de  Condi'.  At  the  moment  of  embarka- 
tion, one  of  the  cold  winds  which  sweep  along  the  Loire 
at  the  beginning  of  winter  gave  him  so  sharp  an  ear- 
ache that  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  his  apartments  ; 
there  he  took  to  his  bed,  not  leaving  it  again  until  he 
died.  In  contradiction  of  the  doctors,  who,  with  the 
exception  of  Chapelain,  were  his  enemies,  Ambroise 
Pare  insisted  that  an  abscess  was  formed  in  the  king's 
head,  and  that  unless  an  issue  were  given  to  it,  the 
danger  of  death  would  increase  daily.  Notwithstanding 
the  lateness  of  the  hour,  and  the  curfew  law,  which  was 
sternly  enforced  in  Orleans,  at  this  time  practically  in 
a  state  of  siege.  Fare's  lamp  shone  from  his  window, 
and  he  was  deep  in  study,  when  Lecamus  called  to 
him  from  below.  Recognizing  the  voice  of  his  old 
friend,  Par6  ordered  that  he  should  be  admitted. 

"  You  take  no  rest,  Ambroise  ;  while  saving  the  lives 
of  others  you  are  wasting  your  own,"  said  the  furrier 
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as  he  entered,  looking  at  the  surgeon,  who  sat,  with 
opened  books  and  scattered  instruments,  before  the  head 
of  a  dead  man,  lately  buried  and  now  disinterred,  iu 
which  he  had  cut  an  opening. 

"  It  is  a  matter  of  saving  the  king's  life." 

"Are  you  sure  of  doing  it,  Ambroise?"  cried  the 
old  man,  trembling. 

"  As  sure  as  I  am  of  my  own  existence.  The  king, 
my  old  friend,  has  a  morbid  ulcer  pressing  on  his  brain, 
which  will  presently  suffuse  it  if  no  vent  is  given  to  it, 
and  the  danger  is  imminent.  But  by  boring  the  skull 
I  expect  to  release  the  pus  and  clear  the  head.  I  have 
already  performed  this  operation  three  times.  It  was 
invented  by  a  Piedmontese  ;  but  I  havQ  had  the  honor  to 
perfect  it.  The  first  operation  I  performed  was  at  the 
siege  of  Metz,  on  Monsieur  de  Pienne,  whom  I  cured, 
who  was  afterwards  all  the  more  intelligent  in  conse- 
quence. His  was  an  abscess  caused  by  the  blow  of 
an  arquebuse.  The  second  was  on  the  head  of  a 
pauper,  on  whom  I  wanted  to  prove  the  value  of  the 
audacious  operation  Monsieur  de  Pienne  had  allowed 
me  to  perform.  The  third  I  did  in  Paris  on  a  gentle- 
man, who  is  now  entirely'  recovered.  Trepanning  — 
that  is  the  name  given  to  the  operation  —  is  very 
little  known.  Patients  refuse  it,  partly  because  of  the 
imperfection  of  the  instruments ;  but  I  have  at  last 
improved  them.  I  am  practising  now  on  this  skull,  that 
I  may  be  sure  of  not  failing  to-morrow,  when  I  operate 
on  the  head  of  the  king." 

"  You  ought  indeed  to  be  very  sure  you  are  right,  for 
your  own  head  would  be  in  danger  in  case  — " 

"I  'd  wager  mj-  life  I  can  cure  him,"  replied  Ambroise 
15 
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with  the  conviction  of  a  man  of  genius.  "Ah!  my 
old  friend,  where 's  the  danger  of  boring  into  a  skull 
with  proper  precautions?  That  is  what  soldiers  do  in 
battle  everj'  day  of  their  lives,  without  taking  any 
precautions." 

"My  son,"  said  the  burgher,  boldly,  "do  j-ou  know 
that  to  save  the  king  is  to  ruin  France  ?  Do  j-ou  know 
that  this  instrument  of  yours  will  place  the  crown  of 
the  Valois  on  the  head  of  the  Lorrain  who  calls  himself 
the  heir  of  Charlemagne  ?  Do  you  know  that  surgery' 
and  policy  are  at  this  moment  sternlj'  opposed  to  each 
other?  Yes,  the  triumph  of  your  genius  will  be  the 
death  of  your  religion.  If  the  Guises  gain  the  regency, 
the  blood  of  the  Reformers  will  flow  like  water.  Be  a 
greater  citizen  than  you  are  a  surgeon  ;  oversleep  your- 
self to-morrow  morning  and  leave  a  free  field  to  the 
other  doctors  who  if  they  cannot  cure  the  king  will  cure 
France." 

"  I !  "  exclaimed  Pare.  "  I  leave  a  man  to  die  when 
I  can  cure  him  ?  No,  no !  were  I  to  hang  as  an  abettor 
of  Calvin  I  shall  go  early  to  court.  Do  3-ou  not  feel 
that  the  first  and  only  reward  I  shall  ask  will  be  the  life 
of  your  Christophe  ?  Surel}'  at  such  a  moment  Queen 
Mar}'  can  deny  me  nothing." 

"Alas!  mjr  friend,"  returned  Lecamus,  "the  little 
king  has  refused  the  pardon  of  the  Prince  de  Conde  to 
the  princess.  Do  not  kill  your  religion  by  saving  the 
life  of  a  man  who  ought  to  die." 

"  Do  not  j'ou  meddle  with  God's  ordering  of  the 
future  !  "  cried  Pare.  "  Honest  men  can  have  but  one 
motto:  Fais  ce  que  doi.i,  advienne  quepourra!  —  do 
thy  duty,  come  what  will.     That  is  what  I  did  at  the 
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siege  of  Calais  -when  I  put  my  foot  on  the  face  of  the 
Due  de  Guise,  —  I  ran  the  risk  of  being  strangled  by  his 
friends  and  his  servants ;  but  to-day  I  am  surgeon  to 
the  king  ;  moreover  I  am  of  the  Reformed  religion  ; 
and  3'et  the  Guises  are  mj'  friends.  I  shall  save  the 
king,"  cried  the  surgeon,  with  the  sacred  enthusiasm 
of  a  conviction  bestowed  by  genius,  ' '  and  God  will  sav.e 
France !  " 

A  knock  was  heard  on  the  street  door  and  presently 
one  of  Fare's  servants  gave  a  paper  to  Lecamus,  who 
read  aloud  these  terrifying  words  :  — 

"  A  scaffold  is  being  erected  at  the  convent  of  the  R^col- 
lets :  the  Prince  de  Conde  will  be  beheaded  there  tomorrow." 

Ambroise  and  Lecamus  looked  at  each  other  with  an 
expression  of  the  deepest  horror. 

"  I  will  go  and  see  it  for  myself,"  said  the  furrier. 

No  sooner  was  he  in  the  open  street  than  Euggiero 
took  his  arm  and  asked  b^'  what  means  Ambroise  Fare 
proposed  to  save  the  king.  Fearing  some  trickerj',  the 
old  man,  instead  of  answering,  replied  that  he  wished  to 
go  and  see  the  scaffold.  The  astrologer  accompanied 
him  to  the  place  des  RecoUets,  and  there,  truly  enough, 
they  found  the  carpenters  putting  up  the  horrible  frame- 
work by  torchlight. 

"  Hey,  my  friend,"  said  Lecamus  to  one  of  the  men, 
"  what  are  you  doing  here  at  this  time  of  night?  " 

"  We  are  preparing  for  the  hanging  of  heretics,  as 
the  blood-letting  at  Amboise  did  n't  cure  them,"  said  a 
young  RecoUet  who  was  superintending  the  work. 

"  Monseigneur  the  cardinal  is  very  right,"  said  Rug 
giero,  prudently  ;  "  but  in  my  country'  we  do  better." 
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"  What  do  you  do?  "  said  the  young  priest. 

"  We  burn  them." 

Lecamus  was  forced  to  lean  on  the  astrologer's  arm, 
for  his  legs  gave  way  beneath  him  ;  he  thought  it  prob- 
able that  on  the  morrow  his  son  would  hang  from  one 
of  those  gibbets.  The  poor  old  man  was  thrust  between 
two  sciences,  astrology  and  surgery,  both  of  which 
promised  him  the  life  of  his  son,  for  whom  in  all  proba- 
bility that  scaffold  was  now  erecting.  In  the  trouble 
and  distress  of  his  mind,  the  Florentine  was  able  to 
knead  him  like  dough. 

"  Well,  my  worthy  dealer  in  minever,  what  do  you 
say  now  to  the  Lorraine  jokes  ?  "  whispered  Ruggiero. 

"  Alas !  yon  know  I  would  give  m3'  skin  if  that  of 
my  son  were  safe  and  sound." 

"  That  is  talking  like  your  trade,"  said  the  Italian  ; 
"  but  explain  to  me  the  operation  which  Ambroise  means 
to  perform  upon  the  king,  and  in  return  I  will  promise 
j'ou  the  life  of  your  son." 

"  Faithfully?"  exclaimed  tlie  old  furrier. 

"  Shall  I  swear  it  to  j'ou?  "  said  Ruggiero. 

Thereupon  the  poor  old  man  repeated  his  conversa- 
tion with  Ambroise  Pare  to  the  astrologer,  who,  the 
moment  that  the  secret  of  the  great  surgeon  was  di- 
vulged to  him ,  left  the  poor  father  abruptly  in  the  street 
in  utter  despair. 

"  What  the  devil  does  he  mean,  that  miscreant  ?  "  cried 
Lecamus,  as  he  watched  Ruggiero  hurrying  with  rapid 
steps  to  the  place  de  I'Estape. 

Lecamus  was  ignorant  of  the  terrible  scene  that  was 
taking  place  around  the  roj-al  bed,  where  the  imminent 
danger  of  the  king's  death  and  the  consequent  loss  of 
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power  to  the  Guises  had  caused  the  hastj'  erection  of 
the  scaffold  for  the  Prince  de  Conde,  whose  sentence  had 
been  pronounced,  as  it  were  by  default,  —  the  execution 
of  it  being  delayed  bj'  the  king's  illness. 

Absolutely  no  one  but  the  persons  on  duty  were  in 
the  halls,  staircases,  and  courtj-ard  of  the  ro^'al  resi- 
dence, Le  Bailliage.  The  crowd  of  courtiers  were 
flocking  to  the  house  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  on  whom 
the  regency  would  devolve  on  the  death  of  the  king,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom.  The  French  nobil- 
ity, alarmed  by  the  audacity  of  the  Guises,  felt  the  need 
of  rallying  around  the  chief  of  the  younger  branch, 
■when,  ignorant  of  the  queen-mother's  Itahan  policy, 
they  saw  her  the  apparent  slave  of  the  duke  and  cardi- 
nal. Antoine  de  Bourbon,  faithful  to  his  secret  agree- 
ment with  Catherine,  was  bound  not  to  renounce  the 
regency  in  her  favor  until  the  States-general  had  de- 
clared for  it. 

The  solitude  in  which  the  king's  house  was  left  had  a 
powerful  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  Due  de  Guise  when, 
on  his  return  from  an  inspection,  made  hy  way  of  pre- 
caution through  the  city,  he  found  no  one  there  but  the 
friends  who  were  attached  exclusively  to  his  own  for- 
tunes. The  chamber  in  which  was  the  king's  bed  adjoined 
the  great  hall  of  the  Bailliage.  It  was  at  that  period  pan- 
elled in  oak.  The  ceiling,  composed  of  long,  narrow 
boards  carefully  joined  and  painted,  was  covered  with 
blue  arabesques  on  a  gold  ground,  a  part  of  which  being 
torn  down  about  fifty  years  ago  was  instantly  purchased  by 
a  lover  of  antiquities.  This  room,  hung  with  tapestr}', 
the  floor  being  covered  with  a  carpet,  was  so  dark  and 
gloomy  that  the  torches  threw  scarcely  any  light.     The 
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vast  four-post  bedstead  with  its  sillfen  curtains  was  like 
a  tomb.  Beside  lier  husband,  close  to  his  pillow,  sat 
Mary  Stuart,  and  near  her  the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine. 
Catherine  was  seated  in  a  chair  at  a  little  distance. 
The  famous  Jean  Chapelain,  the  physician  on  dutj'  (who 
was  afterwards  chief  phj'sician  to  Charles  IX.)  was 
standing  before  the  fireplace.  The  deepest  silence 
reigned.  The  j'oung  king,  pale  and  shrunken,  lay  as 
if  buried  in  his  sheets,  his  pinched  little  face  scarcely 
showing  on  the  pillow.  The  Duchesse  de  Guise,  sitting 
on  a  stool,  attended  Queen  Mar}-,  while  on  the  other 
side,  near  Catherine,  in  the  recess  of  a  window,  Ma- 
,  dame  de  Fiesque  stood  watching  the  gestures  and  looks 
of  the  queen-mother ;  for  she  knew  the  dangers  of  her 
position. 

In  the  hall,  notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the  hour. 
Monsieur  de  Cj'pierre,  governor  of  the  Due  d'Orleans 
and  now  appointed  governor  of  the  town,  occupied  one 
corner  of  the  fireplace  with  the  two  Gondis.  Cardinal 
de  Tournou,  who  in  this  crisis  espoused  the  interests 
of  the  queen-mother  on  finding  himself  treated  as  an 
inferior  b}'  the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  of  whom  he  was 
certainly  the  ecclesiastical  equal,  talked  in  a  low  voice 
to  the  Gondis.  The  marshals  de  Vieilleville  and  Saint- 
Andre  and  the  keeper  of  the  seals,  who  presided  at  the 
States-general,  were  talking  together  in  a  whisper  of 
the  dangers  to  which  the  Guises  were  exposed. 

The  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom  crossed  the 
room  on  his  entrance,  casting  a  rapid  glance  about  him, 
and  bowed  to  the  Due  d'Orleans  whom  he  saw  there. 

"  Monseigneur,"  he  said,  "  this  will  teach  3-ou  to 
know  men.     The  Catholic  nobility  of  the  kingdom  have 
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gone  to  pay  court  to  a  heretic  prince,  believing  that  the 
.States-general  will  give  the  regency  to  the  heirs  of  a 
traitor  who  long  detained  in  prison  j'our  illustrious 
grandfather." 

Then  having  said  these  words,  which  were  destined 
to  plough  a  furrow  in  the  heart  of  the  j'oung  prince,  he 
passed  into  the  bedroom,  where  the  king  was  not  so 
much  asleep  as  plunged  in  a  heavy  torpor.  The  Due 
de  Guise  was  usually  able  to  correct  the  sinister  aspect 
of  his  scarred  face  by  an  affable  and  pleasing  manner, 
but  on  this  occasion,  when  he  saw  the  instrument  of  his 
power  breaking  in  his  very  hands,  he  was  unable  to 
force  a  smile.  The  cardinal,  whose  civil  courage  was 
equal  to  his  brother's  military  daring,  advanced  a  few 
steps  to  meet  him. 

"  Robertet  thinks  that  little  Pinard  is  sold  to  the 
queen-mother,"  he  whispered,  leading  the  duke  into  the 
hall;  "  they  are  using  him  to  work  upon  the  members 
of  the  States-general." 

"  Well,  what  does  it  signify  if  we  are  betrayed  by  a 
secretary  when  all  else  betrays  us  ?  "  cried  the  lieuten- 
ant-general. "The  town  is  for  the  Reformation,  and 
we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  revolt.  Yes !  the  Wasps  are 
discontented  ;  "  he  continued,  giving  the  Orleans  people 
their  nickname;  "  and  if  Pare  does  not  save  the  king 
we  shall  have  a  terrible  uprising.  Before  long  we  shall 
be  forced  to  besiege  Orleans,  which  is  nothing  but  a 
bog  of  Huguenots." 

"I  have  been  watching  that  Italian  woman,"  said 
the  cardinal,  "  as  she  sits  there  with  absolute  insensi- 
bility. She  is  watching  and  waiting,  God  forgive  her ! 
for  the  death  of  her  son  ;  and  I  ask  myself  whether  we 
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should  not  do  a  wise  thing  to  arrest  her  at  once,  and 
also  the  king  of  Navarre." 

"  It  is  already  more  than  we  want  upon  our  hands  to 
have  the  Prince  de  Conde  in  prison,"  replied  the 
duke. 

The  sound  of  a  horseman  riding  in  haste  to  the  gate 
of  the  Bailliage  echoed  through  the  hall.  The  duke 
and  cardinal  went  to  the  window,  and  by  the  light  of 
the  torches  which  were  in  the  portico  the  duke  recog- 
nized on  the  rider's  hat  the  famous  Lorraine  cross, 
which  the  cardinal  had  latelj'  ordered  his  partisans  to 
wear.  He  sent  an  officer  of  the  guard,  who  was 
stationed  in  the  antechamber,  to  give  entrance  to  the 
new-comer;  and  went  himself,  followed  by  his  brother, 
to  meet  him  on  the  landing. 

"What  is  it,  my  dear  Simeuse?"  asked  the  duke, 
with  that  charm  of  manner  which  he  always  displayed 
to  military  men,  as  soon  as  he  recognized  the  governor 
of  Gien. 

"  The  Conne'table  has  reached  Pithiviers ;  he  left 
Ecouen  with  two  thousand  cavalry  and  one  hundred 
nobles." 

"With  their  suites?" 

"Yes,  monseigneur,"  replied  Simeuse;  "in  all,  two 
thousand  six  hundred  men.  Some  say  that  Thore  is 
behind  them  with  a  body  of  infantry.  If  the  Conne- 
table  delaj's  awhile,  expecting  his  son,  you  still  have 
time  to  repulse   him  —  " 

"  Is  that  all  you  know  ?  Are  the  reasons  of  this 
sudden  call  to  arras  made  known?" 

"  Montmorency  talks  as  little  as  he  writes ;  go  you 
and  meet  him,  brother,  while  I  prepare  to  welcome  him 
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with  the  head  of  his  nephew,"  said  the  cardinal,  giving 
orders  that  Eobertet  be  sent  to  him  at  once. 

"  Vieilleville  !  "  cried  the  duke  to  the  marechal,  who 
came  immediately.  "  The  Connetable  has  the  audacitj' 
to  come  here  under  arms  ;  if  I  go  to  meet  him  will  you 
be  responsible  to  hold  the  town  ?  " 

"  As  soon  as  you  leave  it  the  burghers  will  fly  to 
arms ;  and  who  can  answer  for  the  result  of  an  affair 
between  cavalr}'  and  citizens  in  these  narrow  streets  ?  " 
replied  the  marechaL 

"  Monseigneur,"  said  Robertet,  rushing  hastily  up 
the  stairs,  "  the  Chaneelier  de  I'Hdpital  is  at  the  gate 
and  asks  to  enter  ;  are  we  to  let  him  in  ?  " 

"  Yes,  open  the  gate,"  answered  the  cardinal. 
"  Connetable  and  chaneelier  together  would  be  danger- 
ous ;  we  must  separate  them.  We  have  been  boldly 
tricked  by  the  queen-mother  into  choosing  rH6pital  as 
chancellor." 

Robertet  nodded  to  a  captain  of  the  guard,  who 
awaited  an  answer  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase  ;  then  he 
turned  round  quickly  to  receive  the  orders  of  the 
cardinal. 

"Monseigneur,  I  take  the  liberty,"  he  said,  making 
one  last  effort,  "  to  point  out  tha.t  the  sentence  should 
be  approved  bj'  the  king  in  coimcil.  If  you  violate  the 
saw  on  a  prince  of  the  blood,  it  will  not  be  respected 
for  either  a  cardinal  or  a  Due  de  Guise." 

"  Pinai'd  has  upset  your  mind,  Robertet,"  said  the 
cardinal,  sternly.  "  Do  j-ou  not  know  that  the  king 
signed  the  order  of  execution  the  day  he  was  about  to 
leave  Orleans,  in  order  that  the  sentence  might  be 
carried  out  in  his  absence  ?  " 
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The  lieutenant-general  listened  to  this  discussion 
without  a  word,  but- he  took  his  brother  b3-  the  arm  and 
led  him  into  a  corner  of  the  hall. 

"Undoubtedly,"  he  said,  "  the  heirs  of  Charlemagne 
have  the  right  to  recover  the  crown  which  was  usurped 
from  their  house  by  Hugh  Capet;  but  can  thej-  do  it? 
The  pear  is  not  j'et  ripe.  Our  nephew  is  d3'ing,  and  the 
■whole  court  has  gone  over  to  the  king  of  Navarre." 

"  Tlie  king's  heart  failed  him,  or  the  Be'arnais  would 
have  been  stabbed  before  now,"  said  the  cardinal ; 
"and  we  could  easilj'^  have  disposed  of  the  Valois 
children." 

"•  We  are  verj-  ill-placed  here,"  said  the  duke  ;  "  the 
rebellion  of  the  town  will  be  supported  by  the  States- 
general.  L'Hopital,  whom  we  protected  while  the 
queen-mother  opposed  his  appointment,  is  to-day  against 
us,  and  j'et  it  is  all-important  that  we  should  have  the 
justiciary  with  us.  Catherine  has  too  many  supporters 
at  the  present  time  ;  we  cannot  send  her  back  to  Italj'. 
Besides,  there  are  still  three  Valois  princes  —  " 

"  She  is  no  longer  a  mother,  she  is  all  queen,"  said 
the  cardinal.  "  In  m}^  opinion,  this  is  the  moment  to 
make  an  end  of  her.  Vigor,  and  more  and  more  vigor  ! 
that 's  my  prescription  !  "  he  cried. 

So  saying,  the  cardinal  returned  to  the  king's  cham- 
ber, followed  by  the  duke.  The  priest  went  straight  to 
the  queen-mother. 

"  The  papers  of  Lasagne,  the  secretary  of  the  Prince 
de  Conde,  have  been  communicated  to  you,  and  j'ou 
now  know  that  the  Bourbons  are  endeavoring  to  de- 
throne your  son." 

"  I  know  all  that,"  said  Catherine. 
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"  Well,  then,  will  you  give  orders  to  arrest  the  king 
of  Navarre  ?  " 

"There  is,"  she  said  with  dignity,  "a  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  kingdom.'' 

At  this  instant  FranQois  II.  groaned  piteously,  com- 
plaining aloud  of  the  terrible  pains  in  his  ear.  The 
physician  left  the  fireplace  where  he  was  warming  him- 
self, and  went  tp  the  bedside  to  examine  the  king's 
head. 

"  Well,  monsieur?  "  said  the  Due  de  Guise,  inteiTOg- 
atively. 

"  I  dare  not  take  upon  myself  to  apply  a  blister  to 
draw  the  abscess.  Maitre  Ambroise  has  promised 
to  save  the  king's  life  by  an  operation,  and  I  might 
thwart  it." 

"  Let  us  postpone  the  treatment  till  to-morrow  morn- 
ing," said  Catherine,  coldly,  "  and  order  all  the  physi- 
cians to  be  present ;  for  we  all  know  the  calumnies  to 
which  the  death  of  kings  gives  rise." 

She  went  to  her  son  and  kissed  his  hand ;  then  she 
withdrew  to  her  own  apartments. 

"  With  what  composure  that  audacious  daughter  of  a 
shop-keeper  alluded  to  the  death  of  the  dauphin,  poi- 
soned by  Montecuculi,  one  of  her  own  Italian  followers  !  " 
said  Mary  Stuart. 

"Mary!"  cried  the  little  king,  "my  grandfather 
never  doubted  her  innocence." 

"  Can  we  prevent  that  woman  from  coming  here  to- 
morrow ?  "  said  the  queen  to  her  uncles  in  a  low  voice. 

"  What  will  become  of  us  if  the  king  dies  ?  "  returned 
the  cardinal,  in  a  whisper.  "  Catherine  will  shovel  us 
all  into  his  grave." 
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Thus  the  question  was  plainly  put  between  Catherine 
de'  Medici  and  the  house  of  Lorraine  during  that  fatal 
night.  The  arrival  of  the  Connetable  de  Montmorency 
and  the  Chancelier  de  I'Hopital  were  distinct  indica- 
tions of  rebellion  ;  the  morning  of  the  next  day  would 
therefore  be  decisive. 
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XII. 


DEATH    OF    FRANCOIS    II. 


On  the  morrow  the  queen-mother  was  the  first  to 
enter  the  king's  chamber.  She  found  no  one  there  but 
Mary  Stuart,  pale  and  weary,  who  had  passed  the  night 
in  prayer  beside  the  bed.  The  Duchesse  de  Guise  had 
kept  her  mistress  company,  and  the  maids  of  honor  had 
taken  turns  in  relieving  one  another.  The  young  king 
slept.  Neither  the  duke  nor  the  cardinal  had  yet  ap- 
peared. The  priest,  who  was  bolder  than  the  soldier, 
had,  it  was  afterward  said,  put  forth  his  utmost  energy 
during  the  night  to  induce  his  brother  to  make  himself 
king.  But,  in  face  of  the  assembled  States-general, 
and  threatened  by  a  battle  with  Montmorency,  the 
Balafre  declared  the  circumstances  unfavorable ;  he 
refused,  against  his  brother's  utmost  urgencj',  to  arrest 
the  king  of  Navarre,  the  queen-mother,  I'Hopital,  the 
Cardinal  de  Tournon,  the  Gondis,  Ruggiero,  and 
Birago,  objecting  that  such  violent  measures  would 
bring  on  a  general  rebellion.  He  postponed  the  cardi- 
nal's scheme  until  the  fate  of  Francois  II.  should  be 
determined. 

The  deepest  silence  reigned  in  the  king's  chamber. 
Catherine,  accompanied  by  Madame  de  Fiesque,  went 
to  the  bedside  and  gazed  at  her  son  with  a  semblance 
of  grief  that  was  admirably  simulated.     She  put  her 
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handkerchief  to  her  ej'es  and  walked  to  the  window 
where  Madame  de  Fiesque  brought  her  a  seat.  Thence 
she  could  see  into  the  court3ard. 

It  had  been  agreed  between  Catherine  and  the  Cardinal 
de  Tournon  that  if  the  Cohn^table  should  successful!}' 
enter  the  town  the  cardinal  would  come  to  the  king's 
house  with  the  two  Gondis ;  if  otherwise,  he  would 
come  alone.  At  nine  in  the  morning  the  duke  and 
cardinal,  followed  by  their  gentlemen,  who  remained  in 
the  hall,  entered  the  king's  bedroom,  —  the  captain  on 
dutj'  having  informed  them  that  Ambroise  Pare  had 
arrived,  together  with  Chapelain  and  three  other  physi- 
cians, who  hated  Pare  and  were  all  in  the  queen-mother's 
interests. 

A  few  moments  later  and  the  great  hall  of  the  Bailli- 
age  presented  much  the  same  aspect  as  that  of  the 
Salle  des  gardes  at  Blois  on  the  day  when  Christophe 
was  put  to  the  torture  and  the  Due  de  Guise  was  pro- 
claimed lieutenant-governor  of  the  kingdom,  —  with  tlie 
single-  exception  that  whereas  love  and  jo}-  overflowed 
the  royal  chamber  and  the  Guises  triumphed,  death  and 
mourning  now  reigned  within  that  darkened  room,  and 
the  Guises  felt  that  power  was  slipping  through  their 
fingers.  The  maids  of  honor  of  the  two  queens  were 
again  in  their  separate  camps  on  either  side  of  the  fire- 
place, in  which  glowed  a  monstrous  fire.  The  hall  was 
filled  with  courtiers.  The  news  —  spread  about,  no  one 
knew  how  —  of  some  daring  operation  contemplated  by 
Ambroise  Pare  to  save  the  king's  life,  had  brought  back 
the  lords  and  gentlemen  who  had  deserted  the  house  the 
daj-  before.  The  outer  staircase  and  courtyard  were 
filled  by  an  anxious  crowd.    The  scaffold  erected  during 
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the  night  for  the  Prince  de  Conde  opposite  to  the  con- 
vent of  the  Recollets,  had  amazed  and  startled  the  whole 
nobility.  All  present  spoke  in  a  low  voice  and  the  talk 
was  the  same  mixture  as  at  Blois,  of  frivolous  and  seri- 
ous, light  and  earnest  matters.  The  habit  of  expecting 
troubles,  sudden  revolutions,  calls  to  arms,  rebellions, 
and  great  events,  which  marked  the  long  period  during 
which  the  house  ofValois  was  slowly  being  extinguished 
in  spite  of  Catherine  de'  Medici's  great  efforts  to  pre- 
serve it,  took  its  rise  at  this  time. 

A  deep  silence  prevailed  for  a  certain  distance  beyond 
the  door  of  the  king's  chamber,  which  was  guarded  by 
two  halberdiers,  two  pages,  and  b}'  the  captain  of  the 
Scotch  guard.  Antoine  de  Bourbon,  king  of  Navarre, 
held  a  prisoner  in  his  own"  house,  learned  by  his 
present  desertion  the  hopes  of  the  courtiers  who  had 
flocked  to  him  the  day  before,  and  was  horrified  by  the 
news  of  the  preparations  made  during  the  night  for  the 
execution  of  his  brother. 

Standing  before  the  fireplace  in  the  great  hall  of  the 
Bailliage  was  one  of  the  greatest  and  noblest  figures 
of  that  day,  —  the  Chaneelier  de  I'Hopital,  wearing  his 
crimson  robe  lined  and  edged  with  ermine,  and  his  cap 
on  his  head  according  to  the  privilege  of  his  office. 
This  courageous  man,  seeing  that  his  benefactors  were 
traitorous  and  self-seeking,  held  firmly  to  the  cause  of 
the  kings,  represented  by  the  queen-mother  ;  at  the  risk 
of  losing  his  head,  he  had  gone  to  Rouen  to  consult 
with  the  Connetable  de  Montmorency.  No  one  ven- 
tured to  draw  him  from  the  revery  in  which  he  was 
plunged.  Eobertet,  the  secretary  of  State,  two  mar- 
shals of  France,  Vieilleville,  and  Saint-Andre,  and  the 
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keeper  of  the  seals,  were  collected  in  a  group  before 
the  chancellor.  The  courtiers  present  were  not  pre- 
cisely jesting ;  but  their  talk  was  malicious,  especially 
among  those  who  were  not  for  the  Guises. 

Presentlj'  voices  were  heard  to  rise  in  the  king's 
chamber.  The  two  marshals,  Robertet  and  the  chan- 
cellor went  nearer  to  the  door ;  for  not  only  was  the  hfe 
of  the  king  in  question,  but,  as  the  whole  court  knew 
well,  the  chancellor,  the  queen-mother,  and  her  adher- 
ents were  in  the  utmost  danger.  A  deep  silence  fell  on 
the  whole  assembly. 

Ambroise  Pare  had  by  this  time  examined  the  king's 
head ;  he  thought  the  moment  propitious  for  his  opera- 
tion ;  if  it  was  not  performed  suffusion  would  take  place, 
and  Francois  II.  might  die  at  any  moment.  As  soon 
as  the  duke  and  cardinal  entered  the  chamber  he 
explained  to  all  present  the  causes  of  the  king's  illness, 
stating  that  in  so  urgent  a  case  it  was  necessary  to 
trepan  the  head,  and  he  now  waited  till  the  king's  pliy- 
sician  ordered  him  to  perform  the  operation. 

"  Cut  the  head  of  my  son  as  though  it  were  a  plank ! 
—  with  that  horrible  instrument !  "  cried  Catherine  de' 
Medici.  "  Maitre  Ambroise,  I  will  not  permit  it." 

The  physicians  were  consulting  together ;  but  Cath- 
erine spoke  in  so  loud  a  voice  that  her  words  reached, 
as  she  intended  they  should,  beyond  the  door. 

"  But,  madamc,  if  there  is  no  other  way  to  save 
him?"  said  Mary  Stuart,   weeping. 

"  Ambroise,"  cried  Catherine  ;  "  remember  that  your 
head  will  answer  for  the  king's  life." 

"  We  are  opposed  to  the  treatment  suggested  by 
Maitre  Ambroise,"  said  the  three  physicians.     "The 
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king  can  be  saved  by  injecting  throngh  the  ear  a 
remedj'  which  will  draw  the  contents  of  the  abscess 
through  that  passage." 

The  Due  de  Guise,  who  was  watching  Catherine's 
face,  suddenly  went  up  to  her  and  drew  her  into  the 
recess  of  the   window. 

"Madame,"  he  said,  "  j''ou  wish  the  death  of  j'our 
son  ;  you  are  in  league  with  our  enemies,  and  have  been 
since  Blois.  This  morning  the  Counsellor  Viole  told 
the  son  of  your  furrier  that  the  Prince  de  Conde's  head 
was  about  to  be  cut  off.  That  3'oung  man,  who,  when 
the  question  was  applied,  persisted  in  denying  all  rela- 
tions with  the  prince,  made  a  sign  of  fai'ewell  to  him  as 
he  passed  before  the  window  of  liis  dungeon.  You  saw 
your  unhappy  accomplice  tortured  with  ro3'al  insensi- 
bilitj'.  You  are  now  endeavoring  to  prevent  the  recov- 
ery of  your  eldest  son.  Your  conduct  forces  us  to 
believe  that  the  death  of  the  dauphin,  which  placed  the 
crown  on  j'our  husband's  head  was  not  a  natural  one, 
and  that  Montecuculi  was  your  —  " 

"  Monsieur  le  chancelier ! "  cried  Catherine,  at  a  sign 
from  whom  Madame  de  Fiesque  opened  both  sides  of 
the  bedroom  door. 

The  companj'  in  the  hall  tlien  saw  the  scene  that  was 
taking  place  in  the  ro5-al  chamber :  the  livid  little  king, 
his  face  half  dead,  his  ej-es  sightless,  his  lips  stammer- 
ing the  word  "  Marj-,"  as  he  held  the  hand  of  the 
weeping  queen ;  the  Duchesse  de  Guise  motionless, 
frightened  by  Catherine's  daring  act ;  the  duke  and 
cardinal,  also  alarmed,  keeping  close  to  the  queen- 
mother  and  resolving  to  have  her  arrested  on  the  spot 
by  Maille-Brez4  ;  lastly,  the  tall  Ambroise  Pare,  assisted 
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by  the  king's  physician,  holding  his  instrument  in  his 
hand  but  not-  daring  to  begin  the  operation,  for  which 
composure  and  total  silence  were  as  necessary  as  the 
consent  of  the  other  surgeons. 

"  Monsieur  le  chancelier,"  said  Catherine,  "  the  Mes- 
sieurs de  Guise  wish  to  authorize  a  strange  operation 
upon  the  person  of  the  king  ;  Ambroise  Par^  is  prepar- 
ing to  cut  open  his  head.  1,  as  the  king's  mother  and 
a  member  of  the  council  of  the  regency,  —  I  protest 
against  what  appears  to  me  a  crime  of  lese-majeste. 
The  king's  physicians  advise  an  injection  through  the 
ear,  which  seems  to  me  as  efficacious  and  less  danger- 
ous than  the  brutal  operation  proposed  by  Pare." 

When  the  company  in  the  hall  heard  these  words  a 
smothered  murmur  rose  from  their  midst ;  the  cardinal 
allowed  the  chancellor  to  enter  the  bedroom  and  then 
he  closed  the  door. 

"I  am  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,"  said  the 
Due  de  Guise  ;  "  and  I  would  have  you  know,  Monsieur 
le  chancelier,  that  Ambroise,  the  king's  surgeon,  answers 
for  his  life." 

"Ah!  if  this  be  the  turn  that  things  are  taking!" 
exclaimed  Ambroise  Pare.  "  I  know  my  rights  and 
how  I  should  proceed."  He  stretched  his  arm  over  the 
bed.  "  This  bed  and  the  king  are  mine.  I  claim  to  be 
sole  master  of  this  case  and  solely  responsible.  I  know 
the  duties  of  my  office ;  I  shall  operate  upon  the  king 
without  the  sanction  of  the  physicians." 

"  Save  him !  "  said  the  cardinal,  "  and  you  shall  be 
the  richest  man  in  France." 

"  Go  on ! "  cried  Marj'  Stuart,  pressing  the  surgeon's 
hand. 
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"  I  cannot  prevent  it,"  said  the  cliancellor ;  "  but  1 
sliall  record  tlie  protest  of  the  queen- mother." 

"  Robertet !  "  called  the  Due  de  Guise. 

When  Robertet  entered,  the  lieutenant-general  pointed 
to  the  chancellor. 

"  I  appoint  you  chancellor  of  France  in  the  place  of 
that  traitor,''  he  said.  "  Monsieur  de  Maille,  take  Mon- 
sieur de  I'Hopital  and  put  him  in  the  prison  of  the 
Prince  de  Conde.  As  for  you,  madame,"  he  added, 
turning  to  Catherine ;  "  your  protest  will  not  be  re- 
ceived ;  you  ought  to  be  aware  that  any  such  protest 
must  be  supported  by  sufficient  force.  I  act  as  the 
faithful  subject  and  loyal  servant  of  king  Frangois  II., 
my  master.  Go  on,  Ambroise,"  he  added,  looking  at 
the  surgeon. 

"Monsieur  de  Guise,"  said  I'Hopital;  "if  j'ou 
employ  violence  either  upon  the  king  or  upon  the  chan- 
cellor of  France,  remember  that  enough  of  the  nobilit}' 
of  France  are  in  that  hall  to  rise  and  arrest  you  as  a 
traitor." 

"Oh!  my  lords,"  cried  the  great  surgeon;  "  if  j-ou 
continue  these  arguments  j'ou  will  soon  proclaim 
Charles  IX  !  —  for  king  Franqois  is  about  to  die." 

Catherine  de'  Medici,  absolutely  impassive,  gazed 
from  the  window. 

"  Well,  then,  we  shall  employ  force  to  make  ourselves 
masters  of  thjs  room,"  said  the  cardinal,  advancing  to 
the  door. 

But  when  he  opened  it  even  he  was  terrified;  the 
whole  house  was  deserted !  The  courtiers,  certain  now 
of  the  death  of  the  king,  had  gone  in  a  body  to  the 
king  of  Navarre. 
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"  Well,  go  on,  perform  j-our  duty,"  cried  Marj 
Stuart,  vehemently,  to  Ambroise.  "I  —  and  you, 
duchess,"  she  said  to  Madame  de  Guise,  — "  will 
protect   you." 

"  Madame,"  said  Ambroise ;  "  my  zeal  was  carrying 
me  awa}'.  The  doctors,  with  the  exception  of  ray 
friend  Cliapelain,  prefer  an  injection,  and  it  is  my  dut}- 
to  submit  to  their  wishes.  If  I  had  been  chief  surgeon 
and  chief  physician,  which  I  am  not,  the  king's  life 
would  probably  have  been  saved.  Give  that  to  mc, 
gentlemen,"  he  said,  stretching  out  his  hand  for  the 
s^'ringe,  which  he  proceeded  to  fill. 

"  Good  God!  "  cried  Mary  Stuart,  "  but  I  order  j-ou 
to  —  " 

"  Alas  !  madame,"  said  Ambroise,  "  I  am  under  the 
direction  of  these  gentlemen." 

The  young  queen  placed  herself  between  the  surgeon, 
the  doctors,  and  tlie  other  persons  present.  The  chief 
physician  held  the  king's  head,  and  Ambroise  made  the 
injection  into  the  ear.  The  duke  and  the  cardinal 
watched  the  proceeding  attentively.  Eobertet  and 
Monsieur  de  Maille  stood  motionless.  Madame  de 
Fiesque,  at  a  sign  from  Catherine,  glided  unperceived 
from  the  room.  A  moment  later  I'Hdpital  boldlj-  opened 
the  door  of  the  king's  chamber. 

"  I  arrive  in  good  time,"  said  the  voice  of  a  man 
whose  hastj'  steps  echoed  through  the  great  hall,  and 
who  stood  the  next  moment  on  the  threshold  of  the 
open  door.  "  Ah,  messieurs,  so  you  meant  to  take  ofi 
the  head  of  my  good  nephew,  the  Prince  de  Conde? 
Instead  of  that,  you  have  forced  the  lion  fromi  his  lair 
and  —  here  I  am ! "  added  the  Connetable  de  Mont- 
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morency.  "  Ainbroise,  you  shall  not  plunge  your  knife 
into  the  head  of  my  king.  The  first  prince  of  the 
blood,  Antoine  de  Bourbon,  the  Prince  de  Conde,  the 
queen-mother,  the  Connetable,  and  the  chancellor  forbid 
the  operation." 

To  Catherine's  great  satisfaction,  the  king  of  Navarre 
and  the  Prince  de  Conde  now  entered  the  room. 

"What  does  this  mean?"  said  the  Due  de  Guise, 
laying  his  hand  on  his  dagger. 

"  It  means  that  in  my  capacity  as  Connetable,  I  have 
dismissed  the  sentinels  of  all  your  posts.  Tete  Dieu  I 
j'ou  are  not  in  an  enemy's  country,  methinks.  The 
king,  our  master,  is  in  the  midst  of  his  loyal  subjects, 
and  the  States-general  must  be  suffered  to  deliberate 
at  liberty.  I  come,  messieurs,  from  the  States-general. 
I  carried  the  protest  of  my  nephew  de  Conde  before 
that  assembler,  and  three  hundred  of  those  gentlemen 
have  released  him.  You  wish  to  shed  royal  blood  and 
to  decimate  the  nobility  of  the  kingdom,  do  you  ?  Ha ! 
in  future,  I  defy  you,  and  all  3-our  schemes,  Messieurs 
de  Lorraine.  If  you  order  the  king's  head  opened,  by 
this  sword  which  saved  France  from  Charles  V.,  I  say 
it  shall  not  be  done  —  " 

"All  the  more,"  said  Ambroise  Pare;  "because  it 
is  now  too  late  ;  the  suffusion  has  begun." 

"Your  reign  is  over,  messieurs,"  said  Catherine  to 
the  Guises,  seeing  from  Pare's  face  that  there  was  no 
longer  any  hope. 

"Ah !  madame,  you  have  killed  your  own  son,"  cried 
Mary  Stuart  as  she  bounded  like  a  lioness  from  the  bed 
to  the  window  and  seized  the  queen-mother  by  the  arm, 
gripping  it  violently. 
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"  Mj'  dear,"  replied  Catherine,  giving  her  daughter- 
in-law  a  cold,  keen  glance  in  which  she  allowed  her 
hatred,  repressed  for  the  last  six  months,  to  overflow  ; 
"  j'ou,  to  whose  inordinate  love  we  owe  this  death,  you 
will  now  go  to  reign  in  j-our  Scotland,  and  j-ou  will 
start  to-morrow.  I  am  regent  de  facto."  The  three 
ph3'sicians  having  made  her  a  sign,  "  Messieurs,"  she 
added,  addressing  the  Guises,  "it  is  agreed  between 
Monsieur  de  Bourbon,  appointed  lieutenant-general  of 
the  kingdom  by  the  States-general,  and  me  that  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  State  is  our  business 
solely.     Come,  monsieur  le  chancelier." 

"  The  king  is  dead ! "  said  the  Due  de  Guise,  com- 
pelled to  perform  his  duties  as   Grand-master. 

"  Long  live  King  Charles  IX. !  "  cried  all  the  noble- 
men who  had  come  with  the  king  of  Navarre,  the  Princa 
de  Conde,  and  the  Connetable. 

The  ceremonies  which  follow  the  death  of  a  king  of 
France  were  performed  in  almost  total  solitude.  When 
the  king-at-arms  proclaimed  aloud  three  times  in  the 
hall,  "  The  king  is  dead  !  "  there  were  very  few  persons 
present  to  reply,  "  Vive  le  roi !  " 

The  queen-mother,  to  whom  the  Comtesse  de  Fiesque 
had  brought  the  Due  d'Orleans,  now  Charles  IX.,  left 
the  chamber,  leading  her  son  by  the  hand,  and  all  the 
remaining  courtiers  followed  her.  No  one  was  left  in 
the  house  where  Franqois  II.  had  drawn  his  last  breath, 
but  the  duke  and  the  cardinal,  the  Duchesse  de  Guise, 
Mary  Stuart,  and  Dayelle,  together  with  the  sentries  at 
the  door,  the  pages  of  the  Grand-master,  those  of  the 
cardinal,  and  their  private  secretaries. 
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"  Vive  la  France !  "  cried  several  Reformers  in  the 
street,  sounding  the  first  cry  of  the  opposition. 

Eobertet,  who  owed  all  he  was  to  the  duke  and  cardi- 
nal, terrified  by  their  scheme  and  its  present  failure, 
went  over  secretly  to  the  queen-mother,  whom  the  am- 
bassadors of  Spain,  England,  the  Empire,  and  Poland, 
hastened  to  meet  on  the  staircase,  brought  thither  by 
Cardinal  de  Tournon,  who  had  gone  to  notify  them  as 
soon  as  he  had  made  Queen  Catherine  a  sign  from  the 
courtyard  at  the  moment  when  she  protested  against 
the  operation  of  Ambroise  Pare. 

"  Well !  "  said  the  cardinal  to  the  duke,  "  so  the 
sons  of  Louis  d'Outre-mer,  the  heirs  of  Charles  de  Lor- 
raine flinched  and  lacked  courage." 

"We  should  have  been  exiled  to  Lorraine,"  replied 
the  duke.  "  I  declare  to  you,  Charles,  that  if  the 
crown  lay  there  before  me  I  would  not  stretch  out  my 
hand  to  pick  it  up.     That's  for  m}'  son  to  do." 

"Will  he  have,  as  you  have  had,  the  army  and 
Church  on  his  side  ?  " 

"  He  will  have  something  better." 

"  What?  " 

"The  people!" 

"  Ah  !  "  exclaimed  Mary  Stuart,  clasping  the  stiffened 
hand  of  her  first  husband,  now  dead,  "  there  is  none 
but  me  to  weep  for  this  poor  boy  who  loved  me  so !  " 

"  How  can  we  patch  up  matters  with  the  queen- 
mother?"  said  the  cardinal. 

"  Wait  till  she  quarrels  with  the  Huguenots,"  replied 
the  duchess. 

The  conflicting  interests  of  the  house  of  Bourbon, 
of  Catherine,  of  the   Gruises,   and  of  the  Keformed 
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party  produced  such  confusion  in  the  town  of  Orleans 
that,  three  days  after  the  king's  death,  his  body, 
completely  forgotten  in  the  Bailliage  and  put  into  a 
coffin  by  the  menials  of  the  house,  was  taken  to  Saint- 
Denis  in  a  covered  waggon,  accompanied  only  by  the 
Bishop  of  Senlis  and  two  gentlemen.  When  the  piti- 
able procession  reached  the  little  town  of  Etampes,  a 
servant  of  the  Chanceher  I'Hopital  fastened  to  the  wag- 
gon this  severe  inscription,  which  history  has  preserved : 
"Tanneguy  de  Chastel,  where  art  thou?  and  yet  thou 
wert  a  Frenchman !  "  —  a  stern  reproach,  which  fell  with 
equal  force  on  Catherine  de'  Medici,  Mary  Stuart,  and 
the  Guises.  What  Frenchman  does  not  know  that 
Tanneguy  de  Chastel  spent  thirty  thousand  crowns 
of  the  coinage  of  that  day  (one  million  of  our  francs) 
at  the  funeral  of  Charles  VII.,  the  benefactor  of  his 
house  ? 

No  sooner  did  the  tolUng  of  the  bells  announce  to 
the  town  of  Orleans  that  Frangois  II.  was  dead,  and  the 
rumor  spread  that  the  Connetable  de  Montmorency 
had  ordered  the  flinging  open  of  the  gates  of  the  town, 
than  Tourillon,  the  glover,  rushed  up  into  the  garret  of 
his  house  and  went  to  a  secret  hiding-place. 

"  Good  heavens !  can  he  be  dead?"  he  cried. 

Hearing  the  words,  a  man  rose  to  his  feet  and  an- 
swered, "  Keady  to  serve!"  —  the  password  of  the 
Reformers  who  belonged  to  Calvin. 

This  man  was  Chaudieu,  to  whom  Tourillon  now  re- 
lated the  events  of  the  last  eight  days,  during  which 
lime  he  had  prudently  left  the  minister  alone  in  his 
hiding-place  with  a  twelve-pound  loaf  of  bread  for 
his  sole  nourishment. 
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"  Go  instantly  to  the  Prince  de  Conde,  brother:  ask 
him  to  give  me  a  safe-conduct ;  and  find  me  a  horse," 
cried  the  minister.  "  I  must  start  at  once." 
"  "Write  him  a  line,  or  he  will  not  receive  me." 
"  Here,"  said  Chaudieu,  after  writing  a  few  words, 
"  asli  for  a  pass  from  the  king  of  Navarre,  for  I  must 
go  to  Geneva  without  a  moment's  loss  of  time." 
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Two  hours  later  all  was  readj',  and  the  ardent  min- 
ister was  on  his  way  to  Switzerland,  accompanied  bj-  a 
nobleman  in  tlie  service  of  the  king  of  Navarre  (of  whom 
Chaudicu  pretended  to  be  the  secretary),  carrying  with 
hiin  despatches  from  the  Reformers  in  the  Dauphine. 
This  sudden  departure  was  chiefly  in  the  interests  of 
Catherine  de'  Medici,  who,  in  order  to  gain  time  to 
establish  her  power;  had  made  a  bold  proposition  to  the 
Eeformers  which  was  kept  a  profound  secret.  This 
strange  proceeding  explains  the  understanding  so  sud- 
denly apparent  between  herself  and  the  leaders  of  the 
Reform.  The  wily  woman  gave,  as  a  pledge  of  her  good 
faith,  an  intimation  of  her  desire  to  heal  all  differences 
between  the  two  churches  by  calling  an  assembly,  which 
should  be  neither  a  council,  nor  a  conclave,  nor  a  synod, 
but  should  be  known  by  some  new  and  distinctive  name,  if 
Calvin  consented  to  the  project.  When  this  secret  was 
afterwards  divulged  (be  it  remarked  in  passing)  it  led 
to  an  alliance  between  the  Due  de  Guise  and  the  Con- 
netable  de  Montmorency  against  Catherine  and  the  king 
of  Navarre,  —  a  strange  alliance  !  known  in  history  as 
the  Triumvirate,  the  Marechal  de  Saint-Andre  being  the 
third  personage  in  the  purely  Catholic  coalition  to  which 
this  singular  proposition  for  a  "  colloquy "  gave  rise. 
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The  secret  of  Catherine's  wily  policy  was  rightly  under- 
stood \>j  the  Guises  ;  they  felt  certain  that  the  queen 
cared  nothing  for  this  mysterious  assembly,  and  was 
only  temporizing  with  her  new  allies  in  order  to  secure 
a  period  of  peace  until  the  majority  of  Charles  IX. ;  but 
none  the  less  did  they  deceive  the  Connetable  into  fear- 
ing a  collusion  of  real  interests  between  the  queen  and 
the  Bourbons,  —  whereas,  in  reality,  Catherine  was 
playing  them  all  one  against  another. 

The  queen  had  become,  as  the  reader  will  perceive, 
extremely  powerful  in  a  very  short  time.  The  spirit  of 
discussion  and  controversy  which  now  sprang  up  was 
singularly  favorable  to  her  proposition.  The  Catholics 
and  the  Reformers  were  equally  pleased  to  exhibit  their 
brilliancy  one  after  another  in  this  tournament  of 
words ;  for  that  is  what  it  actually  was,  and  no  more. 
It  is  extraordinary  that  historians  have  mistaken  one 
of  the  wiliest  schemes  of  the  great  queen  for  uncertainty 
and  hesitation !  Catherine  never  went  more  directly  to 
her  own  ends  than  in  just  such  schemes  which  appeared 
to  thwart  them.  The  king  of  Navarre,  quite  incapable 
of  understanding  her  motives,  fell  into  her  plan  in  all 
sincerity,  and  despatched  Chaudieu  to  Calvin,  as  we  have 
seen.  The  minister  had  risked  his  life  to  be  secretly  in 
Orleans  and  watch  events  ;  for  he  was,  while  there,  in 
hourly  peril  of  being  discovered  and  hung  as  a  man 
under  sentence  of  banishment. 

According  to  the  then  fashion  of  travelling,  Chaudieu 
could  not  reach  Geneva  before  the  month  of  February, 
and  the  negotiations  were  not  likely  to  be  concluded  be- 
fore the  end  of  March  ;  consequently  the  assembly  could, 
certainly  not  take  place  before  the  month  of  May,  1561 
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Catherine,  meautiine,  intended  to  amuse  the  court  and 
the  various  conflicting  interests  b^-  the  coronation  of 
the  king,  and  tlie  ceremonies  of  his  first  "  lit  de  jus- 
tice," at  which  I'Hopital  and  de  Thou  recorded  the 
letters-patent  by  which  Charles  IX.  confided  the  ad- 
ministration to  his  mother  in  common  with  the  present 
lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  Antoine  de  Navarre, 
the  weakest  prince  of  those  days. 

Is  it  not  a  strange  spectacle  this  of  the  great  king- 
dom of  France  waiting  in  suspense  for  the  "yes,"  or 
"  no"  of  a  French  burgher,  hitherto  an  obscure  man, 
living  for  many  years  past  in  Geneva?  The  transal- 
pine pope  held  in  check  by  the  pontiff  of  Geneva  !  The 
two  Lorrain  princes,  lately  all-powerful,  now  paralyzed 
by  the  momentary  coalition  of  the  queen-mother  and 
the  first  prince  of  the  blood  with  Calvin  !  Is  not  this, 
I  say,  one  of  the  most  instructive  lessons  ever  given 
to  kings  by  historj-,  —  a  lesson  which  should  teach  them 
to  study  men,  to  seek  out  genius,  and  emploj'  it,  as 
did  Louis  XIV.,  wherever  God  has  placed  it  ? 

Calvin,  whose  name  was  not  Calvin  but  Cauvin, 
was  the  son  of  a  cooper  at  Noyon  in  Picardj-.  Tiie 
region  of  his  birth  explains  in  some  degree  the  obsti- 
nacy combined  with  capricious  eagerness  which  distin- 
guished tills  arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  France  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  Nothing  is  less  known  than  the 
nature  of  this  man,  who  gave  birth  to  Geneva  and  to 
the  spirit  that  emanated  from  that  city.  Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau,  who  had  very  little  historical  knowledge, 
has  completely  ignored  the  influence  of  Calvin  on  his 
republic.  At  first  the  embryo  Reformer,  who  lived  in 
one  of  the  humblest  houses  in  the  upper  town,  near  the 
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church  of  Saint-Pierre,  over  a  carpenter's  shop  (first  re- 
semblance between  him  and  Robespierre),  had  no  great 
authority  in  Geneva.  In  fact  for  a  long  time  his  power 
was  malevolently  checked  bj'  the  Genevese.  The  town 
was  the  residence  in  those  days  of  a  citizen  whose  fame, 
lil?e  that  of  several  others,  remained  unknown  to  the 
world  at  large  and  for  a  time  to  Geneva  itself.  This 
man,  Farel,  about  the  j-ear  1537,  detained  Calvin  in 
Geneva,  pointing  out  to  him  that  the  place  could  be 
made  the  safe  centre  of  a  reformation  more  active  and 
thorough  than  that  of  Luther.  Farel  and  Calvin  regarded 
Lutheranisra  as  an  incomplete  work, — insufficient  in 
itself  and  without  any  real  grip  upon  France.  Ge- 
neva, midway-  between  France  and  Italy,  and  speaking 
the  French  language,  was  admirably  situated  for  ready 
communication  with  Germany,  France,  and  Italy.  Cal- 
vin thereupon  adopted  Geneva  as  the  site  of  his  moral 
fortunes  ;  he  made  it  thenceforth  the  citadel  of  his  ideas. 
The  Council  of  Geneva,  at  Farel's  entreat}',  author- 
ized Calvin  in  September,  1538,  to  give  lectures  on  the- 
ology. Calvin  left  the  duties  of  the  ministrj'  to  Farel, 
his  first  disciple,  and  gave  himself  up  patiently  to  the 
work  of  teaching  his  doctrine.  His  authoritj',  which 
became  so  absolute  in  the  last  j-ears  of  his  life,  was 
obtained  with  difflcultj-  and  very  slowl}'.  The  great 
agitator  met  with  such  serious  obstacles  that  he  was 
banished  for  a  time  from  Geneva  on  account  of  the 
severity  of  his  reform.  A  party  of  honest  citizens  still 
clung  to  their  old  luxury  and  their  old  customs.  But, 
as  usually  happens,  these  good  people,  fearing  ridicule, 
would  not  admit  the  real  object  of  their  efforts,  and  kept 
up  their  warfare  against  the  new  doctrines  on  points 
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altogether  foreign  to  the  real  question.  Calvin  insisted 
that  leavened  bread  shonld  be  used  for  the  communion, 
and  that  all  feasts  should  be  abolished  except  Sunday's. 
These  innovations  were  disapproved  of  at  Berne  and 
at  Lausanne.  Notice  was  served  on  the  Genevese  to 
conform  to  the  ritual  of  Switzerland.  Calvin  and  Farel 
resisted  ;  their  politic  opponents  used  this  disobedience 
to  drive  them  from  Geneva,  whence  the}-  were,  in  fact, 
banished  for  several  j-ears.  Later  Calvin  returned  tri- 
umphantl}-  at  the  demand  of  his  flock.  Such  persecu- 
tions alwaj's  become  in  the  end  the  consecration  of  a 
moral  power;  and,  in  this  case,  Calvin's  return  was 
the  beginning  of  liis  era  as  prophet.  He  then  organ- 
ized his  religious  Terror,  and  the  executions  began.  On 
his  reappearance  in  the  citj*  he  was  admitted  into  the 
ranks  of  the  Genevese  burghers ;  but  even  then,  after 
fourteen  jears'  residence,  he  was  not  made  a  member  of 
of  the  Council.  At  the  time  of  which  we  write,  when 
Catherine  sent  her  envoy  to  him,  this  king  of  ideas  had 
no  other  title  than  that  of  "pastor  of  the  Church  of 
Geneva."  Moreover,  Calvin  never  in  his  life  received 
a  salary  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  fiftj-  francs  in 
money  j'earlj',  fifteen  hundred-weight  of  wheat,  and  two 
barrels  of  wine.  His  brother,  a  tailor,  kept  a  shop 
close  to  the  place  Saint-Pierre,  in  a  street  now  occupied 
bj'  one  of  the  large  printing  establishments  of  Geneva. 
Such  personal  disinterestedness,  which  was  lacking  in 
Voltaire,  Newton,  and  Bacon,  but  eminent  in  the  lives 
of  Rabelais,  Spinosa,  Loyola,  Kant,  and  Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau,  is  indeed  a  magnificent  frame  to  those  ardent 
and  subHme  figures. 
The  career  of  Robespierre  can  alone  picture  to  the 
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minds  of  the  present  day  that  of  Calvin,  who,  founding 
his  power  on  tlie  same  bases,  was  as  despotic  and  as 
cruel  as  the  lawyer  of  Arras.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact 
that  Picardy  (Arras  and  Noyon)  furnished  both  these 
instruments  of  reformation !  Persons  who  wish  to 
study  the  motives  of  the  executions  ordered  by  Calvin 
will  find,  all  relations  considered,  another  1793  in  Gen- 
eva. Calvin  cut  off  the  head  of  Jacques  Gruet  '•'  for 
having  written  impious  letters,  libertine  verses,  and  for 
working  to  overthrow  ecclesiastical  ordinances."  Re- 
flect upon  that  sentence,  and  ask  yourselves  if  the  worst 
tyrants  in  their  saturnalias  ever  gave  more  horribly  bur- 
lesque reasons  for  their  cruelties.  Valentin  Gentilis, 
condemned  to  death  for  "  involuntary  heresj-,"  escaped 
execution  only  by  making  a  submission  far  more 
ignominious  than  was  ever  imposed  hy  the  Catholic 
Church.  Seven  years  before  the  conference  which  was 
now  to  take  place  in  Calvin's  house  on  the  proposals  of 
the  queen-mother,  Michel  Servet,  a  Frenchman,  travel- 
ling through  Switzerland,  was  arrested  at  Geneva, 
tried,  condemned,  and  burned  alive,  on  Calvin's  accu- 
sation, for  having  "  attacked  the  mystery  of  the  Trin- 
\tj,"  in  a  book  which  was  neither  written  nor  published 
in  Geneva.  Remember  the  eloquent  remonstrance  of 
Jean-Jacques  Rousseau,  whose  book,  overthrowing  the 
Catholic  religion,  written  in  France  and  published  in 
Holland,  was  burned  by  the  hangman,  while  the  author, 
a  foreigner,  was  merel}'  banished  from  the  kingdom 
where  he  had  endeavored  to  destroy  the  fundamental 
proofs  of  religion  and  of  authoritj'.  Compare  the  con- 
duct of  our  Parliament  with  that  of  the  Genevese  ty- 
rant.    Again  :  Bolsee  was  brought  to  trial  for  "  having 
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other  ideas  than  those  of  Calvin  on  predestination." 
Consider  these  things,  and  ask  3'ourselves  if  Fouquier- 
Tinville  did  worse.  The  savage  religious  intolerance 
of  Calvin  was,  morally  speaking,  more  implacable  than 
the  savage  political  intolerance  of  Robespierre.  On  a 
larger  stage  than  that  of  Geneva,  Calvin  would  have 
shed  more  blood  than  did  the  terrible  apostle  of  politi- 
cal equalitj'  as  opposed  to  Catholic  equality.  Three 
centuries  earlier  a  monk  of  Picardy  drove  the  whole 
West  upon  the  East.  Peter  the  Hermit,  Calvin,  and 
Robespierre,  each  at  an  interval  of  three  hundred  j^ears 
and  all  three  from  the  same  region,  were,  politicallj' 
speaking,  the  Archimedean  screws  of  their  age,  —  at 
each  epoch  a  Thought  which  found  its  fulcrum  in  the 
self-interest  of  mankind. 

Calvin  was  undoubtedlj'^  the  maker  of  that  melan- 
cholj-  town  called  Geneva,  where,  only  ten  years  ago,  a 
man  said,  pointing  to  a  porte-cochere  in  the  upper 
town,  the  first  ever  built  there  :  "  By  that  door  luxury 
has  invaded  Geneva."  Calvin  gave  birth,  by  the  stern- 
ness of  his  doctrines  and  his  executions,  to  that  form  of 
hj'pocritical  sentiment  called  "  cant."  ^  According  to 
those  who  practise  it,  good  morals  consist  in  renounc- 
ing the  arts  and  the  charms  of  life,  in  eating  richly  but 
without  luxury,  in  silentlj'  amassing  mone}-  without  en- 
jo}'ing  it  otherwise  than  as  Calvin  enjo}'ed  power  —  by 
thought.  Calvin  imposed  on  all  the  citizens  of  his 
adopted  town  the  same  gloomy  pall  which  he  spread 
over  his  own  life.  He  created  in  the  Consistory  a  Cal- 
vinistic  inquisition,  absolutely  similar  to  the  revolution- 
ary tribunal  of  Robespierre.     The  Consistory  denounced 
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the  persons  to  be  condemned  to  the  Council,  and  Calviu 
ruled  the  Council  through  the  Consistory,  just  as  Robes- 
pierre ruled  the  Convention  through  the  Club  of  the 
Jacobins.  In  this  way  an  eminent  magistrate  of  Ge- 
neva was  condemned  to  two  months'  imprisonment,  the 
loss  of  all  his  offices,  and  the  right  of  ever  obtaining 
others  "  because  he  led  a  disorderly  life  and  was  inti- 
tioaate  with  Calvin's  enemies."  Calvin  thus  became  a 
legislator.  He  created  the  austere,  sober,  common- 
place, and  hideously  sad,  but  irreproachable  manners 
and  customs  which  characterize  Geneva  to  the  present 
day,  —  customs  preceding  those  of  England  called  Pu- 
ritanism, which  were  due  to  the  Cameronians,  disciples 
of  Cameron  (a  Frenchman  deriving  his  doctrine  from 
Calvin),  whom  Sir  Walter  Scott  depicts  so  admirably. 
The  poverty  of  a  man,  a  sovereign  master,  who  nego- 
tiated, power  to  power,  with  kings,  demanding  armies 
and  subsidies,  and  plunging  both  hands  into  their  sav- 
ings laid  aside  for  the  unfortunate,  proves  that  thought, 
used  solely  as  a  means  of  domination,  gives  birth  to 
political  misers,  — •  men  who  enjoy  by  their  brains  onl}', 
and,  like  the  Jesuits,  want  power  for  power's  sake.  Pitt, 
Luther,  Calvin,  Robespierre,  all  those  Harpagons  of 
power,  died  without  a  pennj'.  The  inventory  taken  in 
Calvin's  house  after  his  death,  which  comprised  all  his 
property,  even  his  books,  amounted  in  value,  as  historj' 
records,  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  francs.  That  of 
Luther  came  to  about  the  same  sum ;  his  widow,  the 
famous  Catherine  de  Bora,  was  forced  to  petition  for  a 
pension  of  five  hundred  francs,  which  was  granted  to 
her  by  an  Elector  of  Germany.  Potemkin,  Richelieu, 
Mazarin,  those  men  of  thought  and  action,  all  three  of 
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whom  made  or  laid  the  foundation  of  empires,  each  left 
over  three  hundred  millions  behind  them.  Thej'  had 
hearts ;  thej'  loved  women  and  the  arts ;  the}-  built, 
they  conquered ;  whereas  with  tlie  exception  of  the  wife 
of  Luther,  the  Helen  of  that  Iliad,  all  the  others  had 
no  tenderness,  no  beating  of  the  heart  for  any  woman 
with  which  to  reproach  themselves. 

This  brief  digression  was  necessary  in  order  to  ex- 
plain Cah  in's  position  in  Geneva. 

During  the  first  days  of  the  month  of  February  in 
the  year  1561,  on  a  soft,  warm  evening  such  as  we 
ma}'  sometimes  find  at  that  season  on  Lake  Leman, 
two  horsemen  arrived  at  the  Pr^-l'Eveque,  —  thus  called 
because  it  was  the  former  countr3--place  of  the  Bishop 
of  Geneva,  driven  from  Switzerland  about  thirty  3-ears 
earlier.  These  horsemen,  who  no  doubt  knew  the  laws 
of  Geneva  about  the  closing  of  the  gates  (then  a  neces- 
sity and  now  ver}'  ridiculous)  rode  in  the  direction  of  the 
Porte  de  Eive  ;  but  they  stopped  their  horses  suddenly 
on  catching  sight  of  a  man,  about  fifty  j'ears  of  age, 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  servant-woman,  and  walking 
slowly  toward  the  town.  This  man,  who  was  rather 
stout,  walked  with  difficult}',  j)utting  one  foot  after  the 
other  with  pain  apparently,  for  he  wore  round  shoes  of 
black  velvet,  laced  in  front. 

"  It  is  he !  "  said  Chaudieu  to  the  other  horseman, 
who  immediately  dismounted,  threw  the  reins  to  his 
companion,  and  went  forward,  opening  wide  his  arms 
to  the  man  on  foot. 

The  man,  who  was  Jean  Calvin,  drew  back  to  avoid 
the  embrace,  casting  a  stern  look  at  his  disciple.  At 
fifty  years  of  age  Calvin  looked  as  though  he  were  sixty. 
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Stout  and  stocky  in  figure,  he  seemed  shorter  still  be- 
cause the  horrible  suflferings  of  stone  in  the  bladder 
obliged  him  to  bend  almost  double  as  he  walked. 
These  pains  were  complicated  by  attacks  of  gout  of 
the  worst  kind.  Every  one  trembled  before  that  face, 
almost  as  broad  as  it  was  long,  on  which,  in  spite  of  its 
roundness,  there  was  as  little  human-kindness  as  on 
that  of  Henry  the  Eighth ,  whom  Calvin  greatly  resem- 
bled. Sufferings  which  gave  him  no  respite  were 
manifest  in  the  deep-cut  lines  starting  from  each  side 
of  the  nose  and  following  the  curve  of  the  moustache 
till  they  were  lost  in  the  thick  gray  beard.  This  face, 
though  red  and  inflamed  like  that  of  a  heavy  drinker, 
showed  spots  where  the  skin  was  yellow.  In  spite  of 
the  velvet  cap,  which  covered  the  huge  square  head,  a 
vast  forehead  of  noble  shape  could  be  seen  and  admired  ; 
beneath  it  shone  two  dark  eyes,  which  must  have  flashed 
forth  flame  in  moments  of  anger.  Whether  by  reason 
of  his  obesit}',  or  because  of  his  thick,  short  neck,  or  in 
consequence  of  his  vigils  and  his  constant  labors,  Cal- 
vin's head  was  sunk  between  Ms  broad  shoulders,  which 
obliged  him  to  wear  a  fluted  ruff  of  very  small  dimen- 
sions, on  which  his  face  seemed  to  lie  like  the  head  of  John 
the  Baptist  on  a  charger.  Between  his  moustache  and 
his  beard  could  be  seen,  like  a  rose,  his  small  and  fresh 
and  eloquent  little  mouth,  shaped  in  perfection.  The 
face  was  divided  by  a  square  nose,  remarkable  for  the 
flexibility  of  its  entire  length,  the  tip  of  which  was  sig- 
nificantly flat,  seeming  the  more  in  harmony  with  the  pro- 
digious power  expressed  hy  the  form  of  that  imperial 
head.  Though  it  might  have  been  difHcult  to  discover 
on  his  features  any  trace  of  the  weekly  headaches  which 
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tormented  Calvin  in  the  intervals  of  the  slow  fever  that 
consumed  him,  suffering,  ceaselessly  resisted  by  study 
and  bj'  will,  gave  to  that  mask,  superficially  so  florid, 
a  certain  something  that  was  terrible.  Perhaps  this 
impression  was  explainable  by. the  color  of  a  sort  of 
greasy  layer  on  the  skin,  due  to  the  sedentarj'  habits  of 
the  toiler,  showing  evidence  of  the  perpetual  struggle 
which  went  on  between  that  valetudinarian  tempera- 
ment and  one  of  the  strongest  wills  ever  known  in 
the  history  of  the  human  mind.  The  mouth,  though 
charming,  had  an  expression  of  crueltj'.  Chastit}-, 
necessitated  by  vast  designs,  exacted  hy  so  many  sicklj' 
conditions,  was  written  upon  that  face.  Regrets  were 
there,  notwithstanding  the  serenity  of  that  all-powerful 
brow,  together  with  pain  in  the  glance  of  those  e3-es, 
the  calmness  of  which  was  terrifying. 

Calvin's  costume  brought  into  full  relief  this  powerful 
head.  He  wore  the  well-known  cassock  of  black  cloth, 
fastened  round  his  waist  by  a  black  cloth  belt  with  a 
brass  buckle,  which  became  thenceforth  the  distinctive 
dress  of  all  Calvinist  ministers,  and  was  so  uninterest- 
ing to  the  eye  that  it  forced  the  spectator's  attention 
upon  the  wearer's  face. 

"I  suffer  too  much,  Theodore,  to  embrace  you," 
said  Calvin  to  the  elegant  cavalier. 

Theodore  de  Beze,  then  fortj--two  jears  of  age  and 
latcl}'  admitted,  at  Calvin's  request,  as  a  Genevese 
burgher,  formed  a  violent  contrast  to  the  terrible  pas- 
tor whom  he  had  chosen  as  his  sovereign  guide  and 
ruler.  Calvin,  like  all  burghers  raised  to  moral  sover- 
eignty, and  all  inventors  of  social  systems,  was  eaten  up 
with  jealousy.     He  abhorred  his  disciples;  he  wanted 
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no  equals ;  he  could  not  bear  the  slightest  contradic- 
tion. Yet  there  was  between  him  and  this  graceful 
cavalier  so  marked  a  difference,  Theodore  de  Beze  was 
gifted  with  so  charming  a  personalitj-  enhanced  h\  a 
politeness  trained  by  court  life,  and  Calvin  felt  him  to 
be  so  unlike  his  other  surly  janissaries,  that  the  stern 
reformer  departed  in  de  Beze's  case  from  his  usual  hab- 
its. He  never  loved  him,  for  this  harsh  legislator 
totally  ignored  all  friendship,  but,  not  fearing  him  in 
the  light  of  a  successor,  he  liked  to  plaj'  with  Theodore 
as  Kichelieu  plaj'ed  with  his  cat ;  he  found  him  supple 
and  agile.  Seeing  how  admirabh-  de  Beze  succeeded  in 
all  his  missions,  he  took  a  fancy  to  the  polished  instru- 
ment of  which  he  knew  himself  the  mainspring  and  the 
manipulator ;  so  true  is  it  that  the  sternest  of  men  can- 
not do  without  some  semblance  of  affection.  Theodore 
was  Calvin's  spoilt  child ;  the  harsh  reformer  never 
scolded  him ;  he  forgave  him  his  dissipations,  his 
amours,  his  fine  clothes  and  his  elegance  of  language. 
Perhaps  Calvin  was  not  unwilling  to  show  that  the 
Reformation  had  a  few  men  of  the  world  to  compare  with 
the  men  of  the  court.  Theodore  de  Beze  was  anxious 
to  introduce  a  taste  for  the  arts,  for  literature,  and  for 
poesy  into  Geneva,  and  Calvin  listened  to  his  plans 
without  knitting  his  thick  gray  ej'ebrows.  Thus  the 
contrast  of  character  and  person  between  these  two  cel- 
ebrated men  was  as  complete  and  marked  as  the  differ- 
ence in  their  minds. 

Calvin  acknowledged  Chaudieu's  very  humble  salu- 
tation by  a  slight  inclination  of  the  head.  Chaudieu 
slipped  the  bridles  of  both  horses  through  his  arms  and 
followed  the  two  great  men  of  the  Reformation,  walking 
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to  the  left,  behind  de  Beze,  -who  was  on  Calvin's  right 
The  servant-woman  hastened  on  in  advance  to  prevent 
the  closing  of  the  Porte  de  Eive,  bj'  informing  the  cap- 
tain of  the  guard  that  Calvin  had  been  seized  with 
sudden  acute  pains. 

Theodore  de  Beze  was  a  native  of  the  canton  of 
Vezelaj-,  which  was  the  first  to  enter  the  Confedera- 
tion, the  curious  history  of  which  transaction  has  been 
written  by  one  of  the  Thierrys.  The  burgher  spirit  d¥ 
resistance,  endemic  at  Vezelaj',  no  doubt,  plaj-ed  its 
part  in  the  person  of  this  man,  in  the  great  revolt  of  the 
Reformers ;  for  de  Beze  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  singular  personalities  of  the  Heresj-. 

"You  suffer  still?  "  said  Theodore  to  Calvin. 

"  A  Catholic  would  say,  '  like  a  lost  soul,' "  replied  the 
Reformer,  with  the  bitterness  he  gave  to  his  slightest 
remarks.  "  Ah  !  I  shall  not  be  here  long,  my  son. 
What  will  become  of  j'ou  without  me  ?  " 

"  We  shall  fight  by  the  light  of  j'our  books,"  said 
Chaudieu. 

Calvin  smiled ;  his  red  face  changed  to  a  pleased 
expression,  and  he  looked  favorably  at  Chaudieu. 

"Well,  have  j'ou  brought  me  news?  Have  they 
massacred  many  of  our  people  ?  "  he  said  smiling,  and 
letting  a  sarcastic  joy  shine  in  his  brown  63-68. 

"  No,"  said  Chaudieu,  "  all  is  peaceful." 

"  So  much  the  worse,"  cried  Calvin  ;  "  so  much  the 
worse  !  All  pacification  is  an  evil,  if  indeed  it  is  not  a 
trap.  Our  strength  lies  in  persecution.  Where  should 
we  be  if  the  Church  accepted  Reform  ?  " 

"But,"  said  Theodore,  "that  is  precisely  what  the 
queen-mother  appears  to  wish." 
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"She  is  capable  of  it,"  remarlsed  Calvin.  "  I  studj 
that  woman  —  " 

"  What,  at  this  distance?"  cried  Chaudieu. 

"Is  there  any  distance  for  the  mind?"  replied  Cal- 
vin, sternl}',  for  he  thought  the  interruption  irreverent. 
"  Catherine  seeks  power,  and  women  with  that  in  their 
ej-e  have  neither  honor  nor  faith.  But  what  is  she 
doing  now  ?  " 

"  I  bring  j'ou  a  proposal  from  her  to  call  a  species  of 
council,"  replied  Theodore  de  Beze. 

"Near  Paris?"  asked  Calvin,  hastily. 

"Yes." 

"Ha!  so  much  the  better !  "  exclaimed  the  Reformer. 

"  We  are  to  tr}'  to  understand  each  other  and  draw 
up  some  public  agreement  which  shall  unite  the  two 
churches." 

"  Ah !  if  she  would  only  have  the  courage  to  separ- 
ate the  French  Church  from  the  court  of  Rome,  and 
create  a  patriarch  for  France  as  the}-  did  in  the  Greek 
Church  !  "  cried  Calvin,  his  eyes  glistening  at  the  idea 
thus  presented  to  his  mind  of  a  possible  throne.  "  But,  . 
my  son,  can  the  niece  of  a  pope  be  sincere?  She  is 
only  trying  to  gain  time." 

"  She  has  sent  away  the  Queen  of  Scots,"  said  Chau- 
dieu. 

"One  less!"  remarked  Calvin,  as  they  passed 
through  the  Porte  de  Rive.  "  Elizabeth  of  England 
will  restrain  that  one  for  us.  Two  neighboring  queens 
will  soon  be  at  war  with  each  other.  One  is  handsome, 
the  other  ugly,  —  a  first  cause  for  irritation  ;  besides, 
there 's  the  question  of  illegitimacy  —  " 

He  rubbed  his  hands,  and  the  character  of  his  joy 
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was  so  evidently  ferocious  that  de  Beze  shuddered  ;  he 
saw  the  sea  of  blood  his  master  was  contemplating. 

"The  Guises  have  irritated  the  house  of  Bourbon," 
said  Theodore  after  a  pause.  Thej'  came  to  an  open 
rupture  at  Orleans." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Calvin,  "  you  would  not  believe  me, 
my  son,  when  I  told  you  the  last  time  j'ou  started  for 
Nerac  that  we  should  end  by  stirring  up  war  to  the 
death  between  the  two  branches  of  the  house  of  France  ? 
I  have,  at  least,  one  court,  one  king  and  royal  family  on 
my  side.  My  doctrine  is  producing  its  effect  upon  the 
masses.  The  burghers,  too,  understand  me ;  they  re- 
gard as  idolators  all  who  go  to  Mass,  who  paint  the 
walls  of  their  churches,  and  put  pictures  and  statues 
within  them.  Ha !  it  is  far  more  eas}'  for  a  people  to 
demolish  churches  and  palaces  than  to  argue  the  ques- 
tion of  justification  b}'  faith,  or  the  real  presence. 
Lutl^er  was  an  argufier,  but  I,  - —  I  am  an  armj- ! 
He  was  a  reasoner,  I  am  a  sj'Stem.  In  short,  my 
sons,  he  was  merelj-  a  skirmisher,  but  I  am  Tarquin  ! 
Yes,  my  faithful  shall  destroy  pictures  and  pull  down 
churches ;  they  shall  make  mill-stones  of  statues  to 
grind  the  flour  of  the  peoples.  There  are  guilds  and 
corporations  in  the  States-general  —  I  will  have  nothing 
there  but  individuals.  Corpoi'ations  resist;  they  see 
clear  where  the  masses  are  blind.  We  must  join  to 
our  doctrine  political  interests  which  will  consolidate  it, 
and  keep  together  the  materiel  of  my  armies.  I  have 
satisfied  the  logic  of  cautious  souls  and  the  minds  of 
thinkers  by  this  bared  and  naked  worship  which  carries 
religion  into  the  world  of  ideas  ;  I  have  made  the  peo- 
ples understand  the  advantages  of  suppressing  cere- 
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fnony.  It  is  for  you,  Theodore,  to  enlist  tlieir  interests  ; 
hold  to  that;  go  not  beyond  it.  All  is  said  in  the 
way  of  doctrine  ;  let  no  one  add  one  iota.  Why  does 
Cameron,  that  little  Gascon  pastor,  presume  to  write 
of  it?" 

Calvin,  de  Beae,  and  Chandieu  were  mounting  the 
steep  streets  of  the  upper  town  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd, 
but  the  crowd  paid  not  the  slightest  attention  to  the 
men  who  were  unchaining  the  mobs  of  other  cities  and 
preparing  them  to  ravage  France. 

;  After  this  terrible  tirade,  tlie  three  marched  on  in 
silence  till  they  entered  the  little  place  Saint-Pierre  and 
turned  toward  the  pastor's  house.  On  the  second  story 
of  that  house  (never  noted,  and  of  which  in  these  days  no 
one  is  ever  told  ill  Geneva,  where,  it  may  be  remarked, 
Calvin  has  no  statue)  his  lodging  consisted  of  three 
chambers  with  common  pine  floors  and  wainscots,  at  the 
end  of  which  were  the  kitchen  and  the  bedroom  of  his 
woman-servant.  The  entrance,  as  usually  happened  in 
most  of  the  burgher  households  of  Geneva,  was  through 
the  kitchen,  which  opened  into  a  little  room  with  two 
windows,  serving  as  parlor,  salon,  and  dining-room. 
Calvin's  study,  where  his  tliought  had  wrestled  with 
suffering  for  the  last  fourteen  years,  came  next,  with 
the  bedroom  beyond  it.  Four  oaken  chairs  covered 
with  tapestr}'  and  placed  around  a  square  table  wore 
the  sole  furniture  of  the  parlor.  A  stove  of  white  por- 
celain, standing  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  cast  out  a 
gentle  heat.  Panels  and  a  wainscot  of  pine  wood  left  in 
its  natural  state  without  decoration  covered  the  walls. 
Thus  the  nakedness  of  the  place  was  in  keeping  with 
the  sober  and  simple  life  of  the  Eeformer. 
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"  Well?"  saiil  de  Beze  as  thcj-  entered,  profiting  by 
the  few  moments  when  Chaudieu  left  them  to  put  np 
the  horse  at  a  neighboring  inn,  "what  am  I  to  do? 
Will  j-ou  agree  to  the  colloquy  ?  " 

"Of  course,"  replied  Calvin.  "And  it  is  you,  my 
son,  who  will  fight  for  us  lliere.  Be  peremptory,  be 
arbitrary.  No  one,  neither  the  queen  uor  the  Guises 
nor  I,  wants  a  pacification  ;  it  would  not  suit  us  at  all. 
I  liave  confidence  in  Dnplessis-]\Ioinay  ;  let  him  play  tin; 
leading  part.  Arc  we  alone?"  he  added,  witli  a  glance 
of  distrust  into  the  kitchen,  where  two  shirts  and  a  few 
collars  were  stretched  on  a  line  to  dry.  -'Go  and  shut 
all  the  doors.  Well,"  ho  continued  when  Thi'odore 
returned,  "  we  must  drive  the  king  of  Navarre  to  join 
tlie  Guises  and  the  (Jonnelable  by  advising  him  to  break 
witli  Queen  Catiierine  de'  Medici.  Let  ns  get  all  the 
benefit  of  that  poor  crratui'e's  weakness.  If  he  turns 
against  the  Italian  she  will,  when  she  sees  herself  de- 
prived of  that  support,  necessarily  unite  with  the  Piincc 
de  Conde  and  Colign}-.  Perhaps  this  manoeuvre  will  so 
compromise  her  that  she  will  be  forced  to  remain  on 
our  side." 

Theodore  de  Bfeze  caught  the  hem  of  Calvin's  cas- 
sock and  kissed  it. 

"Oh!  my  master,"  he  exclaimed,  "how  great  j-ou 
are  !  " 

"  Unfortunately,  my  dear  Theodore,  I  am  dying.  If 
I  die  without  seeing  you  again,"  he  added,  sinking  his 
voice  and  speaking  in  the  ear  of  his  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  "  remember  to  strike  a  great  blow  by  the  band 
of  some  one  of  our  martyrs." 

"  Another  Minard  to  be  killed?" 
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"  Something  better  than  a  mere  lawj-er." 

"A  king?" 

"  Still  better  !  —  a  man  who  wants  to  be  a  king." 

"  The  Due  de  Guise  !  "  exclaimed  Theodore,  with  an 
involuntary  gesture. 

"  Well?"  cried  Calvin,  who  thought  he  saw  disap- 
proval or  resistance  in  the  gesture,  and  did  not  see  at 
the  same  moment  the  entrance  of  Chaudieu.  "  Have 
we  not  the  right  to  strike  as  we  are  struck?  —  yes,  to 
strike  in  silence  and  in  darkness.  May  we  not  return 
them  wound  for  wound,  and  death  for  death?  Would 
the  Catholics  hesitate  to  lay  traps  for  us  and  mas- 
sacre us?  Assuredly  not.  Let  us  burn  their  churches  ! 
Forward,  my  children !  And  if  yon  have  devoted 
3'ouths  —  " 

"  I  have,"  said  Chaudieu. 

"Use  them  as  engines  of  war!  our  cause  justifies 
all  means.  Le  Balafre,  that  terrible  soldier,  is,  like  me, 
more  than  a  man  ;  he  is  a  dynasty,  just  as  I  am  a 
system.  He  is  able  to  annihilate  us;  therefore,  I  say, 
Death  to  the  Guise  !  " 

"  I  would  rather  have  a  peaceful  victory,  won  by  time 
and  reason,"  said  de  Beze. 

"  Time  !  "  exclaimed  Calvin,  dashing  his  chair  to  the 
ground,  "  reason  !  Are  j-ou  mad?  Can  reason  achieve 
conquests?  You  know  nothing  of  men,  you  who  deal 
with  them,  idiot!  The  thing  that  injures  my  doctrine, 
you  triple  fool !  is  the  reason  that  is  in  it.  B3'  the  light- 
ning of  Saul,  by  the  sword  of  Vengeance,  thou  pumpkin- 
head,  do  you  not  see  the  vigor  given  to  my  Reform  by 
the  massacre  at  Amboise?  Ideas  never  grow  till  they 
are  watered  with  blood.     The  slaying  of  the  Due  de 
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Guise  will  lead  to  a  horrible  persecution,  and  I  praj'  for 
it  with  all  my  might.  Our  reverses  are  preferable  to 
success.  The  Reformation  has  an  object  to  gain  in  be- 
ing attacked  ;  do  you  hear  me,  dolt?  It  cannot  hurt  us 
to  be  defeated,  whereas  Catholicism  is  at  an  end  if  we 
should  win  but  a  single  battle.  Ha !  what  are  my  lieu- 
tenants ?  —  rags,  wet  rags  instead  of  men  !  white-haired 
cravens  !  baptized  apes !  O  God,  grant  me  ten  years 
more  of  life  !  If  I  die  too  soon  the  cause  of  true  reli- 
gion is  lost  in  the  hands  of  such  boobies  !  You  are  as 
great  a  fool  as  Antoine  de  Navarre  !  Out  of  my  sight ! 
Leave  me  ;  I  want  a  better  negotiator  than  you  !  You 
are  an  ass,  a  popinjay,  a  poet !  Go  make  j'our  elegies 
and  your  acrostics,  you  trifler !     Hence  !  " 

The  pains  of  his  body  were  absolutelj'  overcome  by 
the  fire  of  his  anger  ;  even  the  gout  subsided  under  this 
horrible  excitement  of  his  mind.  Calvin's  face  flushed 
purple,  like  the  sk}-  before  a  storm.  His  vast  brow 
shone.  His  ej'es  flamed.  He  was  no  longer  himself. 
He  gave  way  utterly  to  the  species  of  epileptic  motion, 
full  of  passion,  which  was  common  with  him.  But  in 
the  very  midst  of  it  he  was  struck  b}-  the  attitude  of  the 
two  witnesses ;  then  as  he  caught  the  words  of  Chau- 
dieu  sajung  to  de  Beze,  "  The  Burning  Bush !  "  he  sat 
down,  was  silent,  and  covered  his  face  with  his  two 
hands,  the  knotted  veins  of  which  were  throbbing  in 
spite  of  their  coarse  texture. 

Some  minutes  later,  still  shaken  by  this  storm  raised 
within  him  bj-  the  continence  of  his  life,  he  said  in  a 
voice  of  emotion  :  — 

"  M}'  sins,  which  are  manj',  cost  me  less  trouble 
to   subdue,  than   my  impatience.     Oh,   savage   beast ! 
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shall  I  never  vanquish  you?"  he  cried,  beating  his 
breast. 

"  My  dear  master,"  said  de  Beze,  in  a  tender  voice, 
taking  Calvin's  hand  and  kissing  it,  "  Jupiter  thunders, 
but  he  knows  how  to  smile." 

Calvin  looked  at  his  disciple  with  a  softened  eye  and 
said :  — 

"Understand  me,  my  friends." 

"  I  understand  that  the  pastors  of  peoples  bear  great 
burdens,''  replied  Theodore.  "  You  have  a  world  upon 
jour  shoulders." 

"  I  have  three  martyrs,"  said  Chaudieu,  whom 
the  master's  outburst  had  rendered  thoughtful,  "  on 
whom  we  can  rely.  Stuart,  who  killed  Minard,  is  at 
liberty  —  " 

"You  are  mistaken,"  said  Calvin,  gently,  smiling 
after  the  manner  of  great  men  who  bring  fair  weather 
into  their  faces  as  though  they  were  ashamed  of  the 
previous  storm.  "  I  know  human  nature  ;  a  man  may 
kill  one  president,  but  not  two." 

"  Is  it  absolutely  necessary?  "  asked  de  Beze. 

"  Again  !  "  exclaimed  Calvin,  his  nostrils  swelling. 
"  Come,  leave  me,  you  will  drive  me  to  fury.  Take  my 
decision  to  the  queen.  You,  Chaudieu,  go  your  waj^ 
and  hold  your  flock  together  in  Paris.  God  guide  you  ! 
Dinah,  light  my  friends  to  the  door." 

"  Will  you  not  permit  me  to  embrace  you  ?  "  said  The- 
odore, much  moved.  "  Who  knows  what  may  happen 
to  us  on  the  morrow  ?  We  may  be  seized  in  spite  of 
our  safe-conduct." 

"  And  yet  you  want  to  spare  them  !  "  cried  Calvin, 
embracing  de  B6ze.    Then  he  took  Chaudieu's  hand  and 
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said:  "Above  all,  no  Huguenots,  no  Reformers,  but 
Calvinists  !  Use  no  term  but  Calvinism.  Alas  !  this  is 
not  ambition,  for  I  am  djing,  —  but  it  is  necessary-  to 
destroj'  the  whole  of  Luther,  even  to  the  name  of 
Lutheran  and  Lutheranism." 

"Ah!  man  divine,"  cried  Chaudieu,  "you  well  de- 
serve such  honors.'' 

"  Maintain  the  uniformit}'  of  the  doctrine  ;  let  no  one 
henceforth  change  or  remaik  it.  We  are  lost  if  new 
sects  issue  from  our  bosom." 

We  will  here  anticipate  the  events  on  which  this 
Study  is  based,  and  close  the  historj-  of  Theodore  de 
Beze,  who  went  to  Paris  with  Chaudieu.  It  is  to  be 
remarked  that  Poltrot,  who  fired  at  the  Due  de  Guise 
fifteen  months  later,  confessed  under  torture  that  he 
had  been  urged  to  the  crime  by  The'odore  de  Beze  ; 
though  he  retracted  that  avowal  during  subsequent  tor- 
tures ;  so  that  Bossuet,  after  weighing  all  historical 
considerations,  felt  obliged  to  acquit  Beze  of  instigat- 
ing the  crime.  Since  Bossuet's  time,  however,  an  ap- 
parently futile  dissertation,  apropos  of  a  celebrated 
song,  has  led  a  compiler  of  the  eighteenth  centurj-  to 
prove  that  the  verses  on  the  death  of  the  Due  de  Guise, 
sung  by  the  Huguenots  from  one  end  of  France  to 
the  other,  was  the  work  of  Theodore  de  Beze ;  and  it 
is  also  proved  that  the  famous  song  on  the  burial  of 
Marlborough  was  a  plagiarism  on  it.'' 

1  One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  the  transmi.'ssiou  of 
songs  is  that  of  Marlborough.     Written  in  the  first  instance  by  a  , 
Huguenot  on  the  death  of  the  Due  de  Guise  in  1,563,  it  was  pre- 
served in  the  Frencli  army,  and  appears  to  have  been  sung  witli 
variations,  suppressions,   and   additions   at  the  death  of  all   gen- 
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erals  of  importauce.  Wlieu  the  iutestiue  wars  were  over  the  song 
foUojved  the  soldiers  into  civil  life.  It  was  never  forgotten  (though 
the  habit  of  singing  it  may  have  lessened),  and  in  1781,  sixty  years 
after  the  death  of  Marlborough,  the  wet-nurse  of  the  Dauphin  was 
heard  to  sing  it  as  she  suckled  her  nursling.  When  and  why  the 
name  of  the  Dulve  of  Marlborough  was  substituted  for  that  of  the 
Due  de  Guise  has  never  been  ascertained.  See  "  Chansons  Popu- 
Jaires,"  par  Charles  Nisard  :  Paris,  Dentu,  1867.  —  Tr. 
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XIV. 

CATHERINE    IN   POWER. 

The  day  on  which  Theodore  de  Beze  and  Chaudieu 
arrived  in  Paris,  the  court  returned  from  Rheims,  where 
Charles  IX.  was  crowned.  This  ceremony,  which  Cath- 
erine made  magnificent  with  splendid  fetes,  enabled  her 
to  gather  about  her  the  leaders  of  the  various  parties. 
Having  studied  all  interests  aiKl  all  factions,  she  found 
herself  with  two  alternatives  from  which  to  choose ; 
either  to  rally  them  all  to  the  thi-one,  or  to  pit  them 
one  against  another.  The  Connetable  de  Moutmo- 
rencj',  supremely-  Catholic,  whose  nephew,  the  Prince  de 
Conde,  was  leader  of  the  Reformers,  and  whose  sons 
were  inclined  to  the  new  religion,  blamed  the  alliance 
of  the  queen-mother  with  the  Reformation.  The  Guises, 
on  their  side,  were  endeavoring  to  gain  over  Antoine 
de  Bourbon,  king  of  Navarre,  a  weak  prince  ;  a  mauosu- 
vre  which  his  wife,  Jeanne  d'Albret,  instructed  hy  de 
Beze,  allowed  to  succeed.  The  difficulties  were  plain 
to  Catherine,  whose  dawning  power  needed  a  period  of 
tranquillity.  She  therefore  impatiently  awaited  Cal- 
vin's reply  to  the  message  which  the  Prince  de  Conde, 
the  king  of  Navarre,  Colignj',  d'Andclot,  and  the  Cardi- 
nal de  Chatillon  had  sent  him  through  de  Beze  and 
Chaudieu.  Meantime,  however,  she  was  faithful  to 
her  promises  as  to  the  Prince  de  Conde.     The  chan- 
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cellor  put  an  end  to  the  proceedings  in  wliicli  Chris- 
toplie  was  involved  by  referring  the  affair  to  the 
Parliament  of  Paris,  which  at  once  set  aside  the  judg- 
ment of  the  committee,  declaring  it  without  power  to 
tr^-  a  prince  of  the  blood.  The  Parliament  then  reop- 
?ned  the  trial,  at  the  request  of  the  Guises  and  the 
qiifori-mother.  Lasagne's  papers  had  already  been 
given  to  Catherine,  who  burned  them.  The  giving  up 
of  these  papers  was  a  first  pledge,  uselessly  made  b}- 
the  Guises  to  the  queen-mother.  The  Parliament,  no 
longer  able  to  take  cognizance  of  those  decisive  proofs, 
reinstated  the  prince  in  all  his  rights,  property,  and 
honors.  Christophe,  released  during  the  tumult  at 
Orleans  on  the  death  of  the  king,  was  acquitted  in  the 
first  instance,  and  appointed,  in  compensation  for  his 
sufl'erings,  solicitor  to  the  Parliament,  at  the  request  of 
his  godfather  Monsieur  de  Thou. 

The  Triumvirate,  that  coming  coalition  of  self-inter- 
ests threatened  b}'  Catherine's  first  acts,  was  now  form- 
ing itself  under  her  very  e3-es.  Just  as  in  chemistry 
antagonistic  substances  separate  at  the  first  shock 
which  jars  their  enforced  union,  so  in  politics  the  alli- 
ance of  opposing  interests  never  lasts.  Catherine  thor- 
oughly understood  that  sooner  or  later  she  should 
return  to  the  Guises  and  combine  with  them  and  the 
Connetable  to  do  battle  against  the  Huguenots.  The 
proposed  "  colloquy  "  which  tempted  the  vanity  of  the 
orators  of  all  parties,  and  oflTered  an  imposing  specta- 
cle to  succeed  that  of  the  coronation  and  enliven  the 
bloody  ground  of  a  religious  war  which,  in  point  of  fact, 
had  already  begun,  was  as  futile  in  the  eyes  of  the  Due 
Ue   Guise   as   in   those   of  Catherine.     The   Catholics 
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would,  in  one  sense  be  worsted  ;  for  the  Huguenots, 
under  pretext  of  conferring,  would  be  able  to  proclaim 
their  doctrine,  with  the  sanction  of  the  king  and  his 
mother,  to  the  ears  of  all  France.  The  Cardinal  de 
Lorraine,  flattered  by  Catherine  into  the  idea  of  destro} - 
ing  the  heresy  bj-  the  eloquence  of  the  Church,  per- 
suaded his  brother  to  consent ;  and  thus  the  queen 
obtained  what  was  all-essential  to  her,  six  months  of 
peace. 

A  slight  event,  occurring  at  this  time,  came  near 
compromising  the  power  which  Catherine  had  so  pain- 
fully- built  up.  The  following  scene,  preserved  in  his- 
torj-,  took  place,  on  the  very  day  the  envo3-s  returned 
from  Geneva,  in  the  hotel  de  Colignj'  near  the  Louvre. 
At  his  coronation,  Charles  IX.,  who  was  greatly  attached 
to  his  tutor  Am3-ot,  appointed  him  grand-almoner  of 
France.  This  affection  was  shared  b}-  his  brother  the 
Due  d'Anjou,  afterwards  Henri  IIL,  another  of  Amj-ot's 
pupils.  Catherine  heard  the  news  of  this  appointment 
from  the  twoGondis  durlng'the  journey  from  Eheims  to 
Paris.  She  had  counted  on  that  office  in  the  gift  of  the 
Crown  to  gain  a  supporter  in  the  Church  with  whom 
to  oppose  the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine.  Her  choice  had 
fallen  on  the  Cardinal  de  Tournon,  in  whom  she  expected 
to  find,  as  in  I'Hopital,  another  crutch  —  the  word  is  her 
own.  As  soon  as  she  reached  the  Louvre  she  sent  for 
the  tutor,  and  her  anger  was  such,  on  seeing  the  disaster 
to  her  policy  caused  b}'  the  ambition  of  this  son  of  a 
shoemaker,  that  she  was  betrayed  into  using  the  follow- 
ing extraordinary  language,  which  several  memoirs  of 
the  day  have  handed  down  to  us  :  — 

"  What !  "  she  cried,  "  am  I,  who  compel  the  Guises, 
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the  Colignj's,  the  Connetables,  the  house  of  Navarre, 
the  Prince  de  Conde,  to  serve  my  ends,  am  I  to  be  op- 
posed bj-  a  priestUng  like  you  who  are  not  satisfied  to 
be  bishop  of  Auxerre?  " 

Amyot  excused  himself.  He  assured  the  queen  that 
he  had  aslfed  nothing ;  the  king  of  bis  own  will  bad 
given  him  the  office  of  which  he,  the  son  of  a  poor 
tailor,  felt  himself  quite  unwortliy. 

"Be  assured,  ■niaitre"  replied  Catherine  (that  being 
the  name  which  the  two  kings,  Charles  IX.  and  Henri 
III.,  gave  to  the  great  writer)  "  that  you  will  not  stand 
on  j'our  feet  twent3--four  hours,  hence,  unless  you  make 
j-our  pupil  change  his  mind." 

Between  the  death  thus  threatened  and  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  highest  ecclesiastical  office  in  the  gift  of  the 
crown,  the  son  of  the  shoemaker,  who  had  lately  become 
extremel}'  eager  after  honors,  and  may  even  have  cov- 
eted a  cardinal's  hat,  thought  it  prudent  to  temporize. 
He  left  the  court  and  hid  himself  in  the  abbey  of  Saint- 
Germain.  When  Charles  IX.  did  not  see  him  at  his 
first  dinner,  he  asked  where  he  was.  Some  Guisard 
doubtless  told  him  of  what  had  occurred  between 
Amyot  and  tlie  queen-mother. 

"Has  he  been  forced  to  disappear  because  I  made 
him  grand-almoner?"  cried  the  king. 

He  thereupon  rushed  to  his  mother  in  the  violent 
wrath  of  angry  children  when  their  caprices  are  opposed. 

"  Madame,"  he  said  on  entering,  "  did  I  not  kindly 
sign  the  letter  you  asked  me  to  send  to  Parliament,  by 
means  of  which  you  govern  my  kingdom?  Did  you 
not  promise  that  if  I  did  so  my  will  should  be  yours? 
And  here,  the  first  favor  that  I  wish  to  bestow  excites 
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your  jealous}'  I  The  chancellor  talks  of  declaring  my 
majority  at  fourteen,  three  j-ears  from  now,  and  you 
■wish  to  treat  me  as  a  child.  By  God,  I  will  be  king, 
and  a  king  as  mj'  father  and  m}'  grandfather  were 
kings  !  " 

The  tone  and  manner  in  which  these  words  were  said 
gave  Catherine  a  revelation  of  her  son's  true  character ; 
it  was  like  a  blow  in  the  breust. 

"  He  speaks  to  me  thus,  he  whom  I  made  a  king !  " 
she  thought.  "Monsieur,"  she  said  aloud,  "the  office 
of  a  king,  in  times  like  these,  is  a  ver}'  difficult  one ; 
you  do  not  yet  know  the  shrewd  men  with  whom  you 
have  to  deal.  You  will  never  liave  a  safer  and  more 
sincere  friend  than  j-our  mother,  or  better  servants  than 
those  who  have  been  so  long  attached  to  her  person, 
without  whose  services  you  might  perhajis  not  even 
exist  to-daj'.  Tlie  Guises  want  both  your  life  and  your 
throne,  be  sure  of  that.  If  the}'  could  sew  me  into  a 
sack  and  fling  me  into  the  river,"  she  said,  pointing  to 
the  Seine,  "  it  would  be  done  to-night.  They  know 
that  I  am  a  lioness  defending  her  3'oung,  and  that  I 
alone  prevent  their  daring  hands  from  seizing  your 
crown.  To  whom  —  to  whose  party  does  3'our  tutor 
belong?  Who  are  his  allies ?  What  authoritj- has  he ? 
What  services  can  he  do  j-ou  ?  What  weight  do  his  words 
carr}'  ?  Instead  of  finding  a  prop  to  sustain  j-our  power, 
you  have  cut  the  ground  from  under  it.  The  Cardinal 
de  Lorraine  is  a  living  threat  to  j'ou ;  he  plays  tlie 
king ;  he  keeps  his  hat  on  his  head  before  the  princes 
of  the  blood ;  it  was  urgentl}-  necessarj-  to  invest  an- 
other cardinal  with  powers  greater  than  his  own.  But 
what  have  you  done?    Is  Amyot,  that  shoemaker,  fit 
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onl^'  to  tie  the  ribbons  of  ids  slices,  is  he  capable  of  mak- 
ing head  against  the  Guise  ambition?  However,  you 
love  Amyot,  you  have  appointed  him  ;  your  will  must  now 
be  done,  monsieur.  But  before  j'ou  malie  such  gifts 
again,  I  pray  jou  to  consult  me  in  affectionate  good 
faith.  Listen  to  reasons  of  state  ;  and  3-our  own  good 
sense  as  a  child  may  perhaps  agree  with  my  old  expe- 
rience, when  you  reallj'  understand  the  difficulties  that 
lie  before  you." 

"Then  I  can  have  my  mastei'  back  again?"  cried 
the  king,  not  listening  to  his  mother's  words,  which  he 
considered  to  be  mere  reproaches. 

"  Yes,  you  shall  have  him,"  she  replied.  "  But  it  is 
not  he,  nor  that  brutal  Cypierre  who  will  teach  you 
how  to  reign." 

"It  is  for  you  to  do  30,  my  dear  mother,"  said  the 
bo}',  mollified  bj'  his  victory  and  relaxing  the  surly  and 
threatening  look  stamped  b^-  nature  on  his  countenance. 

Catherine  sent  Gondi  to  recall  the  new  grand-almoner. 
When  the  Italian  discovered  the  place  of  Amj-ot's  re- 
treat, and  the  bishop  heard  that  the  courtier  was  sent 
by  the  queen,  he  was  seized  with  terror  and  refused  to 
leave  the  abbey.  In  this  extremity  Catherine  was 
obliged  to  write  to  him  herself,  in  such  terms  that 
he  returned  to  Paris  and  received  from  her  own  lips 
the  assurance  of  her  protection, — on  condition,  how- 
ever, that  he  would  blindlj-  promote  her  wishes  with 
Charles  IX. 

This  little  domestic  tempest  over,  the  queen,  now  re- 
established in  the  Louvre  after  an  absence  of  more 
than  a  }'ear,  held  council  with  her  closest  friends  as  to 
the  proper  conduct  to  pursue  witli  the  young  king, 
whom  Cypierre  had  comphmented  on  his  firmness. 
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"What  is  best  to  be  done?"  she  said  to  the  two 
Gondis,  Riiggiero,  Birago,  and  Chiverni  who  had  lately 
become  governor  and  chancellor  to  the  Due  d'Anjou. 

"Before  all  else,"  rephed  Birago,  "get  rid  of 
Cypierre.  He  is  not  a  courtier ;  he  will  never  accom- 
modate himself  to  your  ideas,  and  will  think  he  does 
his  duty  in  thwarting  3'ou." 

"  Whom  can  I  trust?"  cried  the  queen. 

"  One  of  us,"  said  Birago. 

"On  my  honor!"  exclaimed  Gondi,  "I'll  promise 
j-ou  to  make  the  king  as  docile  as  the  king  of  Navarre." 

"  You  allowed  the  late  king  to  perish  to  save  your 
other  children,"  said  Albert  de  Gondi.  "Do,  then,  as 
the  great  signers  of  Constantinople  do,  —  divert  the 
anger  and  amuse  the  caprices  of  the  present  king.  He 
loves  art  and  poetry  and  hunting,  also  a  little  girl  he 
saw  at  Orleans  ;  there  's  occupation  enough  for  him." 

"Would  you  really  be  the  king's  governor?"  said 
Catherine  to  the  ablest  of  the  Gondis. 

"Yes,  if  you  will  give  me  the  necessary  authority; 
you  may  even  be  obliged  to  make  me  marshal  of 
France  and  a  duke.  Cypierre  is  altogether  two  small 
a  man  to  hold  the  office.  In  future,  the  governor  of  a 
king  of  France  should  be  of  some  great  dignity,  like 
that  of  duke  and  marshal." 

"  He  is  right,"  said  Birago. 

"  Poet  and  huntsman,"  said  Catherine  in  a  dreamy 
tone. 

"  We  will  hunt  and  make  love !  "  cried  Gondi. 

"Moreover,"  remarked  Chiverni,  "you  are  sure  of 
Amyot,  who  will  always  fear  poison  in  case  of  diso- 
bedience ;  so  that  you  and  he  and  Gondi  can  hold  the 
king  in  leading-strings." 
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"  Am\-ot,  has  deeply  offended  me,"  said  Catherine. 

"He  does  not  know  what  he  owes  to  .you;  if  he 
did  know,  you  would  be  in  danger,"  replied  Birago, 
gravel}',  emphasizing  his  words. 

"  Then,  it  is  agreed,"  exclaimed  Catherine,  on  whom 
Birago's  reply  made  a  powerful  impression,  "  that  you, 
Gondi,  are  to  be  the  king's  governor.  My  son  must 
consent  to  do  for  one  of  my  friends  a  favor  equal  to  the 
one  I  have  just  permitted  for  his  knave  of  a  bishop. 
That  fool  has  lost  the  hat ;  for  never,  as  long  as  I 
live,  will  I  consent  that  the  pope  shall  give  it  to  him ! 
How  strong  we  might  have  been  with  Cardinal  de 
Tournon !  What  a  trio  with  Tournon  for  grand- 
almoner,  and  I'Hopital,  and  de  Thou !  As  for  the 
burghers  of  Paris,  I  intend  to  make  my  son  cajole 
them  ;   we  will  get  a  support  there." 

Accordingl}',  Albert  de  Gondi  became  a  marshal  of 
France  and  was  created  Due  de  Retz  and  governor  of- 
the  king  a  few  days  later. 

At  the  moment  when  this  little  private  council  ended, 
Cardinal  de  Tournon  announced  to  the  queen  the  arrival 
of  the  emissaries  sent  to  Calvin.  Admiral  Coligny 
accompanied  the  party  in  order  that  his  presence  might 
ensure  them  due  respect  at  the  Louvre.  The  queen 
gathered  the  formidable  phalanx  of  her  maids  of  honor 
about  her,  and  passed  into  the  reception  hall,  built  by 
her  husband,  which  no  longer  exists  in  the  Louvre  of 
to-daj'. 

At  the  period  of  which  we  write  the  staircase  of  the 
Louvre  occupied  the  clock  tower.  Catherine's  apart- 
ments were  in  the  old  buildings  which  still  exist  in  the 
court  of  the  Musee.     The  present  staircase  of  the  mu- 
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seum  was  built  in  what  was  formerly  the  salle  des  bal- 
lets. The  ballet  of  those  cla3-s  was  a  sort  of  dramatic 
entertainment  performed  by  the  whole  court. 

Revolutionary'  passions  gave  rise  to  a  most  laugh- 
able error  about  Charles  IX.,  in  connection  with  the 
Louvre.  During  the  Revolution  hostile  opinions  as  to 
this  king,  whose  real  character  was  masked,  made  a 
monster  of  him.  Joseph  Chenier's  tragedj'  was  writ- 
ten under  the  influence  of  certain  words  scratched  on 
the  window  of  the  projecting  wing  of  the  Louvre,  look- 
ing toward  the  quaj'.  The  words  were  as  follows : 
"It  was  from  this  window  that  Charles  IX.,  of  exe- 
crable memory,  fired  upon  French  citizens."  It  is 
well  to  inform  future  historians  and  all  sensible  persons 
that  this  portion  of  the  Louvre  —  called  to-day  the  old 
Louvre  —  which  projects  upon  the  quay  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  Louvre  b}-  the  room  called  the  Apollo 
gallery  (while  the  great  halls  of  the  Museum  connect 
the  Louvre  with  the  Tuileries)  did  not  exist  in  the  time 
of  Charles  IX.  The  greater  part  of  the  space  where 
the  frontage  on  the  quaj-  now  stands,  and  where  the 
Garden  of  the  Infanta  is  laid  out,  was  then  occupied 
bj'  the  hotel  de  Bourbon,  which  belonged  to  and  was 
the  residence  of  the  house  of  Navarre.  It  was  abso- 
lutely impossible,  therefore,  for  Charles  IX.  to  fire  from 
the  Louvre  of  Henr}-  II.  upon  a  boat  full  of  Huguenots 
crossing  the  river,  although  at  the  present  time  the 
Seine  can  be  seen  from  its  windows.  Even  if  learned 
men  and  libraries  did  not  possess  maps  of  the  Louvre 
made  in  the  time  of  Charles  IX.,  on  which  its  then  posi- 
tion is  clearly  indicated,  the  building  itself  refutes  the 
error.    All  the  kings  who  co-operated  in  the  work  of 
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erecting  this  enormous  mass  of  buildings  never  failed 
to  put  their  initials  or  some  special  monogram  on  the 
parts  they  had  severally  built.  Now  the  part  we  speak 
of,  the  venerable  and  now  blackened  wing  of  the  Louvre, 
projecting  on  the  qua^'  and  overlooking  the  garden  of 
the  Infanta,  bears  the  monograms  of  Henri  III.  and 
Henri  IV.,  which  are  totally  different  from  that  of  Henri 
II.,  who  invariably  joined  his  H  to  the  two  C's  of  Cath- 
erine, forming  a  D,  —  which,  by  the  bye,  has  con- 
stantly deceived  superficial  persons  into  fancying  that 
the  king  put  the  initial  of  his  mistress,  Diane,  on  great 
public  buildings.  Henri  IV.  united  the  Louvre  with 
his  own  hotel  de  Bourbon,  its  garden  and  dependencies. 
He  was  the  first  to  think  of  connecting  Catherine  de' 
Medici's  palace  of  theTuileries  with  the  Louvre  b}'  his  un- 
finished galleries,  the  precious  sculptures  of  which  have 
'  been  so  cruelly  neglected*  Even  if  the  map  of  Paris, 
and  the  monograms  of  Henri  III.  and  Henri  IV.  did 
not  exist,  the  diflference  of  architecture  is  refutation 
enough  to  the  calumny.  The  verniiculated  stone  cop- 
ings of  the  h6tel  de  la  Force  mark  the  transition  be- 
tween what  is  called  the  architecture  of  the  Renaissance 
and  that  of  Henri  III.,  Henri  IV.,  and  Louis  XIII. 
This  archaeological  digression  (continuing  the  sketches 
of  old  Paris  with  which  we  began  this  history)  enables 
us  to  picture  to  our  minds  the  then  appearance  of  this 
other  corner  of  the  old  city,  of  which  nothing  now  re- 
mains but  Henri  IV.'s  addition  to  the  Louvre,  with  its 
admirable  bas-reliefs,  now  being  rapidly  annihilated. 

When  the  court  heard  that  the  queen  was  about 
to  give  an  audience  to  Theodore  de  Beze  and  Chau- 
dieu,  presented  by  Admiral  Coligny,  all  the  courtier? 
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who  had  the  right  of  entrance  to  the  reception  hall, 
hastened  thither  to  witness  llie  interview.  It  was  about 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening;  Colignj-  had  just  supped, 
and  was  using  a  toothpick  as  he  came  up  the  staircase 
of  the  Louvre  between  the  two  Reformers.  The  prac- 
tice of  using  a  toothpick  was  so  inveterate  a  habit  with 
tlie  admiral  that  he  was  seen  to  do  it  on  the  battle-field 
while  planning  a  retreat.  "  Distrust  the  admiral's  tootli- 
pick,  the  No  of  the  Connetable,  and  Catherine's  Yes," 
was  a  court  proverb  of  that  day.  After  the  Saint- 
Bartholomew  the  populace  made  a  horrible  jest  on  the 
bod}-  of  Coligny,  which  hung  for  tliree  dajs  at  Mont- 
faucon,  bj-  putting  a  grotesque  toothpick  into  his  mouth. 
Histor}-  lias  recorded  this  atrocious  levitj'.  So  pett}-  an 
act  done  in  the  midst  of  that  great  catastrophe  pictures 
the  Parisian  populace,  which  deserves  tlic  sarcastic  jibe 
of  Boilcau  :  "  Frenchmen,  born  mali/i,  created  the  guil- 
lotine." The  Parisian  of  all  time  cracks  jokes  and 
makes  lampoons  before,  during,  and  after  the  most 
horrible  revolutions. 

Theodore  de  Beze  wore  the  dress  of  a  oonrtier,  black 
silk  stockings,  low  shoes  with  straps  across  the  instep, 
tight  b-,eeches,  a  black  silk  doublet  with  slashed  sleeves, 
and  a  E.mall  black  velvet  mantle,  over  which  lay  an  ele- 
gant w  hite  fluted  ruff.  His  beard  was  trimmed  to  a 
moustache  and  virgide  (now  called  imperial)  and  he 
cavried  a  sword  at  his  side  and  a  cane  in  liis  hand. 
Vi^hoscever  knows  the  galleries  of  Versailles  or  the  col- 
lect-oils of  Odieuvre,  knows  also  his  round,  almost  jovial 
fiicc  yid  lively  eyes,  surmounted  by  the  broad  forehead 
whici)  L'baracterijied  the  writers  and  poets  of  that  day. 
De  'i''\^>'  had,  what  served  him  admirably,  an  agreeable 
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air  and  maimer.  In  this  lie  was  a  great  contrast  to 
Colignj'^,  of  austere  countenance,  and  to  tlie  sour,  bilious 
Chaudieu,  who  chose  to  wear  on  this  occasion  the  robe 
and  bands  of  a  Calvinist  minister. 

The  scenes  that  happen  in  our  da}-  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  and  which,  no  doubt,  happened  in  the  Conven- 
tion, will  give  an  idea  of  how,  at  this  court,  at  this 
epoch,  these  men,  who  six  months  later  were  to  flght  to 
the  death  in  a  war  without  quarter,  could  meet  and  talk 
to  each  other  with  courtesy  and  even  laughter.  Bir- 
ago,  who  was  coldly  to  advise  the  Saint-Bartholomew, 
and  Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  who  charged  his  servant 
Besme  "  not  to  miss  the  admiral,"  now  advanced  to 
meet  Coligny  ;  Birago  saying,  with  a  smile  ;  — 

"  Well,  ray  dear  admiral,  so  you  have  really  taken 
upon  yourself  to  present  these  gentlemen  from  Geneva?" 

"  Perhaps  you  will  call  it  a  crime  in  me,"  replied  the 
admiral,  jesting,  "  whereas  if  you  had  done  it  j'ourself 
you  would  make  a  merit  of  it." 

"  They  say  that  the  Sieur  Calvin  is  very  ill,"  re- 
marked the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine  to  Theodore  de  Beze. 
"  I  hope  no  one  suspects  uS  of  giving  him  his  broth." 

"Ah!  monseigneur  ;  it  would  be  too  great  a  risk," 
replied  de  Btze,  maliciouslj-. 

The  Due  de  Guise,  who  was  watching  Chaudieu, 
looked  flxedh-  at  his  brother  and  at  Birago,  who  were 
both  taken  aback  by  de  Beze's  answer. 

"  Good  God  !  "  remarked  the  cardinal,  '■  heretics  are 
not  diplomatic !  " 

To  avoid  embarrassment,  the  queen,  who  was  an- 
nounced at  this  moment,  had  arranged  to  remain  stand- 
ing during  the  audience.     She  began  by  speaking  to 
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the  Connetable,  who  had  previously  remonstrated  with 
her  Achemently  on  the  scandal  of  receiving  messengers 
from  Calvin. 

"  You  see,  my  dear  Connetable,"  she  said,  "that  I 
receive  them  without  ceremony." 

"Madame,"  said  the  admiral,  approaching  the  queen, 
"  these  are  two  teachers  of  the  new  religion,  who  have 
come  to  an  understanding  with  Calvin,  and  who  have 
his  instructions  as  to  a  conference  in  which  the  churches 
of  France  may  be  able  to  settle  their  differences." 

"  This  is  Monsieur  de  Beze,  to  whom  my  wife  is 
much  attached,"  said  the  king  of  Navarre,  coming  for- 
ward and  taking  de  Beze  by  the  hand. 

"  And  this  is  Chaudieu,"  said  the  Prince  de  Conde.  ' 
^^  Mt/  friend  the  Due  de  Guise  knows  the  soldier,"  he 
added,  looking  at  Le  Balafre,  "  perhaps  he  will  now  like 
to  know  the  minister." 

This  gasconade  made  the  whole  court  laugh,  even 
Catherine. 

"Faith!"  replied  the  Due  de  Guise,  "I  am  en- 
chanted to  see  a  (/ars  who  knows  so  well  how  to  choose 
his  men  and  to  emplo3'  them  in  their  right  sphere.  One 
of  your  agents,"  he  said  to  Chaudieu,  "actually  en- 
dured the  extraordinary  question  without  d3ing  and 
without  confessing  a  single  thing.  I  call  myself  brave  ; 
but  I  don't  know  that  I  could  have  endured  it  as  he 
did." 

"Hum!"  muttered  Ambroise,  "  j-ou  did  not  say 
a  word  when  I  pulled  the  javelin  out  of  your  face  at 
Calais." 

Catherine,  standing  at  the  centre  of  a  semicircle  of 
the  courtiers  and  maids  of  honor,  kept  silence.     She 
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was  observing  the  two  Reformers,  trj'ing  to  penetrate 
their  minds  as,  with  the  shrewd,  intelligent  glance  of  her 
black  ej'es,  she  studied  them. 

"  One  seems  to  be  the  scabbard,  the  other  the  blade," 
whispered  Albert  de  Gondi  in  her  car. 

"  Well,  gentlemen,"  said  Catherine  at  last,  unable  to 
restrain  a  smile,  '•'  has  j-oiir  master  given  you  permis- 
sion to  unite  in  a  public  conference,  at  which  you  will 
be  converted  by  the  arguments  of  tlie  Fathers  of  the 
Church  who  are  the  glory  of  our  State  ?  " 

"  We  have  no  master  but  the  Lord,"  said  Chaudieu. 

"  But  surelj'  you  will  allow  some  little  authorit}'  to 
the  king  of  France  ?  "  said  Catherine,  smiling. 

"And   much  to  the  queen,"  said  de  Beze,  bowing' 
low. 

"You  will  find,"  continued  the  queen,  "that  our 
most  submissive  subjects  are  heretics." 

"  Ah,  madame  !  "  cried  Colign^-,  "  we  will  indeed  en- 
deavor to  make  you  a  noble  and  a  peaceful  kingdom! 
Europe  has  profited,  alas !  by  our  internal  divisions. 
For  the  last  lift}'  j-ears  she  has  had  the  advantage  of 
one-half  of  the  French  people  bei«g  against  the  other 
half." 

"Are  we  here  to  sing  anthems  to  the  glory  of  here- 
tics," said  the  Connetable,  brutally. 

"  No,  but  to  bring  them  to  repentance,"  whispered 
the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine  in  his  ear  ;  "  we  want  to  coax 
them  by  a  little  sugar." 

"  Do  you  know  what  I  should  have  done  under  the 
late  king?"  said  the  Connetable,  angrilj'.  "I'd  have 
called  in  the  provost  and  hung  those  two  knaves,  then 
and  there,  on  the  gallows  of  the  Louvre." 
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"  Well,  gentlemen,  who  are  the  learned  men  whom 
3-ou  have  selected  as  our  opponents?"  inquired  the 
queen,  imposing  silence  on  the  Connetable  by  a  look. 

"  Duplessis-Morna}-  and  The'odore  de  Beze  will  speak 
on  our  side,"  replied  Chaudieu. 

"  The  court  will  doubtless  go  to  Saint-Germain,  and 
as  it  would  be  improper  that  this  colloquy  should  take 
place  in  a  royal  residence,  we  will  have  it  in  the  little 
town  of  Poissy,"  said  Catherine. 

"  Shall  we  be  safe  there,  madame?"  asked  Chaudieu. 

"  Ah ! "  replied  the  queen,  with  a  sort  of  naivete, 
"  you  will  surely  know  how  to  take  precautions.  The 
Admiral  will  arrange  all  that  with  mj-  cousins  the  Guises 
and  de  Montmorency." 

"  The  devil  take  them  !  "  cried  the  Connetable,  "  I  '11 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it !  " 

"  How  do  you  contrive  to  give  such  strength  of  char- 
acter to  your  converts?'"  said  the  queen,  leading  Chau- 
dieu apart.  "  The  son  of  my  furrier  was  actually 
sublime." 

"We  have  faith,"  replied  Chaudieu. 

At  this  moment  Uie  hall  presented  a  scene  of  ani- 
mated groups,  all  discussing  the  question  of  the  proposed 
assembly,  to  which  the  few  words  said  by  the  queen  had 
already  given  the  name  of  the  "  Colloquy  of  Poissj'." 
Catherine  glanced  at  Chaudieu  and  was  able  to  say  to 
him  unheard  :  — 

"  Yes,  a  new  faith  !  " 

"  Ah,  madame,  if  jou  were  not  blind'id  bj'  j'our  aUi- 
ance  with  the  court  of  Rome,  you  would  s(  e  that  we  are 
returning  to  the  true  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ,  who, 
recognizing  the  equality  of  souls,  bestows  upon  all  men 
equal  rights  on  earth  '' 
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*'  Do  jou  think  j'ourself  the  equal  of  Calvui?  "  asked 
the  queen,  shrewdly.  "No,  no;  we  are  equals  onl^-  in 
church.  What !  would  3"ou  unliind  the  tie  of  the  people 
to  the  throne?"  she  cried.  "Then  you  are  not  only 
heretics,  you  are  revolutionists,  —  rebels  against  obedi- 
ence to  the  king  as  you  are  against  tliat  to  the  pope  !  " 
So  saj-ing,  she  left  Chaudieu  abruptly'  and  returned  to 
Theodore' de  B6ze.  "  I  count  on  you,  monsieur,"  she 
said,  "to  conduct  this  collpqu}^  in  good  faith.  Take 
all  the  time  you  need." 

"  I  had  supposed,'  said  Chaudieu  to  the  Prince  de 
Conde,  the  King  of  Navarre,  and  Admiral  Coliguy,  as 
they  left  the  hall,  "  that  a  great  State  matter  would 
be  treated  more  seriousl3'.'' 

"  Oh  !  we  know  very  well  what  j'ou  want,''  exclaimed 
the  Prince  de  Conde,.  exchanging  a  sly  look  with  Theo- 
dore de  Beze. 

The  prince  now  left  his  adherents  to  attend  a  rendez- 
vous. This  great  leader  of  a  party  was  also  one  of  the 
most  favored  gallants  of  the  court.  The  two  choice 
beauties  of  that  day  were  even  then  striving  with  such 
desperate  eagerness  for  his  affections  that  one  of  them, 
the  Marechale  de  Saint-Andre,  the  wife  of  the  future 
triumvir,  gave  him  her  beautiful  estate  of  Saint- Valerj', 
lioping  to  win  him  away  from  the  Duchesse  de  Guise, 
the  wife  of  the  man  who  had  tried  to  take  his  head  on 
tlie  scaffold.  Tlie  duchess,  not  being  able  to  detach  the 
Due  de  Nemours  from  Mademoiselle  de  Rohan,  fell  in 
love,  en  attendant,  with  the  leader  of  the  Reformers. 

"What  a  contrast  to  Geneva!"  said  Chaudieu  to 
Theodore  de  Beze,  as  they  crossed  the  little  bridge  of 
the  Louvre. 
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"  The  people  here  are  certainly  gayer  than  the  Geue- 
vese.  I  don't  see  why  they  should  be  so  treacherous," 
replied  de  Beze. 

"  To  treachery  oppose  treachery',"  replied  Chaudieu, 
whispering  the  words  in  his  companion's  ear.  "  I  have 
saints  in  Paris  on  whom  I  can  rel3',  and  I  intend  to 
make  Calvin  a  prophet.  Christophe  Lecamus  shall  de- 
liver us  from  our  most  dangerous  enemy." 

"  The  queen-mother,  for  whom  the  poor  devil  endured 
his  torture,  has  already,  with  a  high  hand,  caused  him 
to  be  appointed  solicitor  to  the  Parliament ;  and 
solicitors  make  better  prosecutors  than  murderers. 
Don't  you  remember  how  Avenelles  betrayed  the  se- 
crets of  our  first  uprising?  " 

"I  know  Christophe,"  said  Chaudieu,  in  a  positive 
tone,  as  he  turned  to  leave  the  envoj-  from  Geneva. 
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XV. 

COMPENSATION. 

A  FEW  days  after  the  i-eception  of  Calvin's  emissaries 
hy  the  queen,  that  is  to  say,  toward  the  dose  of  the 
year  (for  the  year  then  began  at  Easter  and  the  present 
calendar  was  not  adopted  until  later  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  IX.),  Christophe  reclined  in  an  easy  chair 
beside  the  fire  in  the  large  brown  hall,  dedicated  to 
family  life,  that  overlooked  the  river  in  his  father's 
house,  where  the  present  drama  was  begun.  His  feet 
rested  on  a  stool  ;  his  mother  and  Babette  Lallier  had 
just  renewed  the  compresses,  saturated  with  a  solution 
brought  by  Ambroise  Pare,  who  was  charged  by  Cath- 
erine de'  Medici  to  take  care  of  the  young  man.  Once 
restored  to  his  family,  Christophe  became  the  object  of 
the  most  devoted  care.  Babette,  authorized  bj'  her 
father,  came  every  morning  and  only  left  the  Leeamus 
house  at  night.  Christophe,  the  admiration  of  the  ap- 
prentices, gave  rise  throughout  the  quarter  to  various 
tales,  which  invested  him  with  m3-sterioHS  poesy.  He 
had  borne  the  worst  torture  ;  the  celebrated  Ambroise 
Pare  was  employing  all  his  skill  to  cure  him.  What 
great  deed  had  he  done  to  be  thus  treated?  Neither 
Christophe  nor  his  father  said  a  word  on  the  subject. 
Catherine,  then  all-powerful,  was  concerned  in  their 
silence  as  well  as  the  Prince  de  Conde.     The  constant 
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visits  of  Par(!,  now  cliief  surgeon  of  bolli  the  king  and 
the  house  of  Guise,  whom  the  queen-mother,  and  the 
Lorrains  allowed  to  treat  a  j-outh  accused  of  heresy, 
strangelj-  compUcated  an  affair  through  which  no  one 
saw  clearl3-.  Moreover,  the  rector  of  Saint-Pierre-aux- 
BcEufs  came  several  times  to  visit  the  son  of  bis  church- 
warden, and  these  visits  made  the  causes  of  Chris- 
tophe's  present  condition  still  more  unintelligible  to  his 
neighbors. 

The  old  syndic,  who  had  his  plan,  gave  evasive  an- 
swers to  his  brother-furriers,  the  merchants  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  to  all  friends  who  spoke  to  him  of 
his  son:  "Yes,  I  am  very  thankful  to  have  saved 
him."  —  "  Well, 30U  know,  it  wont  do  to  put  j'our  finger 
between  the  bark  and  the  tree.'' —  "My  son  touclied 
fire  and  came  near  burning  up  mj'  house." — "They 
took  advantage  of  his  youth  ;  we  burghers  get  nothing 
but  shame  and  evil  by  frequenting  the  grandees."  — 
"  This  affair  decides  me  to  make  a  lawyer  of  Chris- 
tophe  ;  the  practice  of  law  will  teach  him  to  weigh  his 
words  and  his  acts."  —  "The  young  queen,  who  is  now 
in  Scotland,  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it ;  but  then, 
to  be  sure,  my  son  may  have  been  imprudent."  —  "I 
have  had  cruel  anxieties."  —  "  All  this  may  decide  me 
to  give  up  mj'  business  ;  I  do  not  wish  ever  to  go 
to  court  again."  —  "My  son  has  had  enough  of  the 
Eeformation  ;  it  has  cracked  all  his  joints.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  Ambroise,  I  don't  know  what  would  have 
become  of  me." 

Thanks  to  these  ambiguous  remarks  and  to  the  great 
discretion  of  such  conduct,  it  was  generall}'  averred  in 
the  neighborhood  that  Christophe  liad  seen  the  error  of 
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Lis  ways  ;  ever3body  thought  it  natural  that  the  old 
S3'ndic  should  wish  to  get  his  son  appointed  to  the 
Parliament,  and  the  rector's  visits  no  longer  seemed 
extraordinarj-.  As  the  neighbors  reflected  on  the  old 
man's  anxieties  they  no  longer  thought,  as  the}'  would 
otherwise  have  done,  that  his  ambition  was  inordinate. 
The  j'oung  lawyer,  who  had  lain  helpless  for  months  on 
the  bed  which  his  family  made  up  for  him  in  the  old 
hall,  was  now,  for  the  last  week,  able  to  rise  and  move 
about  by  the  aid  of  crutches.  Babette's  love  and  his 
mother's  tenderness  had  deeply  touched  his  heart ;  and 
they,  while  they  had  him  helpless  in  their  hands,  lec- 
tured him  severely  on  religion.  President  de  Thou  paid 
his  godson  a  visit,  during  which  he  showed  himself 
most  fatherlj-.  Christophe,  being  now  a  solicitor  of 
the  Parhament,  must  of  course,  he  said,  be  Catholic ; 
his  oath  would  bind  him  to  that ;  and  the  president, 
who  assumed  not  to  doubt  of  his  godson's  orthodox^', 
ended  his  remarks  by  saying  with  great  earnestness : 

"  Mj'  son,  j'ou  have  been  cruelly  tried.  I  am  myself 
ignorant  of  the  reasons  which  made  the  Messieurs  de 
Guise  treat  j'ou  thus;  but  1  advise  you  in  future  to 
live  peacefully,  without  entering  into  the  troubles  of  the 
times  ;  for  the  favor  of  the  king  and  queen  will  not  be 
shown  to  the  makers  of  revolt.  You  are  not  important 
enough  to  plaj-  fast  and  loose  with  the  king  as  the 
Guises  do.  If  you  wish  to  be  some  day  counsellor  to 
the  Parliament  remember  that  you  cannot  obtain  that 
noble  ofBce  unless  b}'  a  real  and  serious  attachment  to 
the  xoy&\  cause." 

Nevertheless,  neither  President  de  Thou's  visit,  nor 
the  seductions  of  Babette,  nor  the  urgency  of  his  mother. 
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were  sufficient  to  shake  the  eonstanc}'  of  the  martyr  o\ 
the  Reformation.  Christophe  held  to  his  religion  all 
the  more  because  he  had  saffei;ed  for  it. 

"  Mj'  father  will  never  let  me  marry  a  heretic,"  whis- 
pered Babette  in  his  ear. 

Christophe  answered  only  by  tears,  which  made  the 
young  girl  silent  and  thoughtful. 

Old  Lecamus  maintained  his  paternal  and  magiste- 
rial dignity  ;  he  obserxed  his  son  and  said  little.  The 
stern  old  man,  after  recovering  his  dear  Christophe,  was 
dissatisfied  with  himself;  he  repented  the  tenderness  he 
had  shown  for  this  only  son ;  but  he  admired  him  se- 
cretly. At  no  period  of  his  life  did  the  syndic  pull  more 
wires  to  reach  his  ends,  for  lie  saw  the  field  ripe  for  the 
harvest  so  painfully  sown,  and  he  wanted  to  gather  the 
whole  of  it.  Some  days  before  the  morning  of  which 
we  write,  he  had  had,  being  alone  with  Christophe,  a 
long  conversation  with  him  in  which  he  endeavored  to 
discover  the  secret  reason  of  the  young  man's  resist- 
ance. Christophe,  who  was  not  without  ambition,  be- 
trayed his  faith  in  the  Prince  de  Conde.  The  generous 
promise  of  the  prince,  who,  of  course,  was  only  exer- 
cising his  profession  of  prince,  remained  graven  on  his 
heart ;  little  did  he  thinlt  that  Conde  had  sent  him, 
mentally-,  to  the  devil  in  Orleans,  muttering,  "  A  Gas- 
con would  have  understood  me  better,"  wlien  Christophe 
called  out  a  touching  farewell  as  the  prince  passed  the 
window  of  his  dungeon. 

But  besides  this  sentiment  of  admiration  for  the 
prince,  Christophe  had  also  conceived  a  profound  rev- 
erence for  the  great  queen,  who  had  explained  to  him 
by  a  single  look  the  necessity  which  compelled  her  to 
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sacrifice  him  ;  and  who  during  his  agony  had  given 
him  an  illimitable  promise  in  a  single  tear.  During  the 
silent  months  of  his  weakness,  as  he  lay  there  waiting 
for  recovery,  he  had  thought  over  each  event  at  Blois  and 
at  Orleans.  He  weighed,  one  might  almost  say  in  spite 
of  himself,  the  relative  worth  of  these  two  protections. 
He  floated  between  the  queen  and  the  prince.  He  had 
certainly  served  Catherine  more  than  he  had  served  the 
Reformation,  and  in  a  joung  man  both  heart  and  mind 
would  naturally  incline  toward  the  queen  ;  less  because 
she  was  a  queen  than  because  she  was  a  woman.  Under 
such  circumstances  a  man  will  always  hope  more  from 
a  woman  than  from'  a  man. 

"  I  sacrificed  myself  for  her;  what  will  she  do  for 
me?" 

This  question  Christophe  put  to  himself  almost  invol- 
untarily as  he  remembered  the  tone  in  which  she  had 
said  the  words,  Povero  mio  !  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
how  egotistical  a  man  can  become  when  he  lies  on  a  bed 
of  sickness.  Everything,  even  the  exclusive  devotion  of 
which  he  is  the  object,  drives  him  to  think  only  of 
himself.  By  exaggerating  in  his  own  mind  the  obliga- 
tions which  the  Prince  de  Conde  was  under  to  him  he 
had  come  to  expect  that  some  office  would  be  given  to 
him  at  the  court  of  Navarre.  Still  new  to  the  world  of 
political  life,  he  forgot  its  contending  interests  and  the 
rapid  march  of  events  which  control  and  force  the  hand 
of  all  leaders  of  parties  ;  he  forgot  it  the  more  because 
he  was  practically  a  prisoner  in  solitai-y  confinement  on 
his  bed  in  that  old  brown  room.  Each  party  is,  neces- 
sarily, ungrateful  while  the  struggle  lasts ;  when  it 
triumphs  it  has  too  may  persons  to  reward  not  to  be 
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ungrateful  still.  Soldiers  submit  to  this  ingratitude; 
but  their  leaders  turn  against  the  new  master  at  whose 
side  they  have  acted  and  suffered  liite  equals  for  so  long. 
Christophe,  who  alone  remembered  his  sufferings,  felt 
himself  alreadj'  among  the  leaders  of  the  Reformation 
by  the  fact  of  his  martyrdom.  His  father,  that  old  fox 
of  commerce,  so  shrewd,  so  perspicacious,  ended  by 
divining  the  secret  thoughts  of  his  son  ;  consequently, 
all  his  manoeuvres  were  now  based  on  the  natural  ex- 
pectancy to  which  Christophe  had  yielded  himself.  ' 

"  Would  n't  it  be  a  fine  thing,"  he  had  said  to  Ba- 
bette,  in  presence  of  the  family  a  few  days  before  his 
interview  with  his  son,  "  to  be  the  wife  of  a  counsellor 
of  the  Parhament?     You  would  be  called  madame  /" 

"You  are  crazy,  compere"  said  Lallier.  "Where 
would  you  get  ten  thousand  crowns'  income  from  landed 
propertj',  which  a  counsellor  must  have,  according  to 
law ;  and  from  whom  could  you  buy  the  office  ?  No 
one  but  the  queen-mother  and  regent  could  help  your 
son  into  Parliament,  and  I  'm  afraid  he  's  too  tainted 
with  the  new  opinions  for  that." 

"  What  would  j'ou  pay  to  see  your  daughter  the  wife 
of  a  counsellor?" 

"Ah!  3"ou  want  to  look  into  my  purse,  shrewd- 
head  !  "  said  Lallier. 

Counsellor  to  the  Parliament !  The  words  worked 
powerfully  in  Christophe's  brain. 

Sometime  after  this  conversation,  one  morning  when 
Christophe  was  gazing  at  the  river  and  thinking  of  the 
scene  which  began  this  history,  of  the  Prince  de  Conde, 
Chaudieu,  La  Renaudie,  of  his  journey  to  Blois,  —  in 
short,  the  whole  story  of  his  hopes,  —  his  father  came 
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and  sat  down  beside  him,  Scarce!}'  concealing  a  joyful 
thought  beneath  a  serious  manner. 

"  M}-  son,"  he  said,  "after  what  passed  between 
you  and  the  leaders  of  the  Tumult  of  Araboise,  they 
owe  3'ou  enough  to  mflke  the  care  of  your  future  incura-. 
bent  on  the  house  of  Navarre." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Christophe. 

"Well,"  continued  his  father,  "I  have  asked  their 
permission  to  buy  a  legal  practice  for  you  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Beam.  Our  good  friend  Pare  undertook  to  pre- 
sent the  letters  which  I  wrote  on  your  behalf  to  the 
Prince  de  Conde  and  the  queen  of  Navarre.  Here,  read 
the  answer  of  Monsieur  de  Pibrac,  vice-chancellor  of 
Navarre  :  — 

To  THE  SiEUR  Lecamus,  Syndic  of  the  guild  of  furriers  ; 

Moaseigneur  le  Prince  de  Conde  desires  me  to  express 
his  regret  that  he  cannot  do  what  you  ask  for  his  late  com- 
panion in  the  tower  of  Saint-Aignan,  whom  he  perfectly 
remembers,  and  to  whom,  meanwhile,  he  otfers  the  place  of 
gendarme  ■  in  his  company ;  which  will  put  your  son  in  the 
way  of  making  his  mark  as  a  man  of  courage,  which  he  is. 

The  queen  of  Navarre  awaits  an  opportunity  to  reward 
the  Sieur  Christophe,  and  will  not  fail  to  take  advantage 
of  it. 

Upon  which.  Monsieur  le  syndic,  we  pray  God  to  have 
you  in  His  keeping. 

Pibrac, 

At  N"erac.  Clmncellor  of  Navarre. 

"  Nerae,  Pibrac,  crack  !  "  cried  Babette.  "There's 
no  confidence  to  be  placed  in  Gascons  ;  they  think  only 
of  themselves." 

Old  Lecamus  looked  at  his  son,  smiling  scornfully. 
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"  They  propose  to  put  onliorseback  a  poor  boy  whose 
knees  and  ankles  were  shattered  for  their  sakes  !  "  cried 
the  mother.     "  What  a  wicked  jest !  " 

"  I  shall  never  see  you  a  counsellor  of  Navarre,''  said 
his  father. 

"  I  wish  I  knew  what  Queen  Catherine  would  do  for 
me,  if  I  made  a  claim  upon  her,"  said  Christophe,  cast^ 
down  by  the  prince's  answer. 

"  She  made  you  no  promise,"  said  the  old  man,  "  but 
I  am  certain  that  she  will  never  mock  you  like  these 
others  ;  she  will  remember  yonv  sufferings.  Still,  how 
can  the  queen  make  a  counsellor  of  the  Parliament  out 
of  a  Protestant  burgher?  " 

"But  Christophe  has  not  abjured!"  cried  Babette. 
"  He  can  very  well  keep  his  private  opinions  secret." 

"  The  Prince  de  Conde  would  be  less  disdainful  of  a 
counsellor  of  the  Parliament,"  said  Lallier. 

"  Well,  what  say  you,  Christophe?"  urged  Babette. 

'•  You  are  counting  without  the  queen,"  replied  the 
young  lavvj'er. 

A  few  daj's  after  this  rather  bitter  disillusion,  an  ap- 
prentice brought  Christophe  the  following  laconic  little 
missive :  — 

"Chaudieu  wishes  to  see  his  son." 

"  Let  him  come  in  !  "  cried  Christophe. 

"  Oh  !  my  sacred  martj-r  !  "  said  the  minister,  embrac- 
ing him  ;  "  have  jou  recovered  from  j'our  sufferings?" 

"  Yes,  thanks  to  Pare." 

"Thanks  rather  to  God  who  gave  j-ou  the  strength 
to  endure  the  torture.  But  what  is  this  I  hear?  Have 
you   allowed   them   to   make   you    a    solicitor?     Have 
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jou  taken  the  oath  of  fidelity?  Surely  you  will  not 
recognise  that  prostitute,  the  Roman,  Catholic,  and 
apostolic  Church?" 

"  My  father  wished  it." 

"  But  ought  we  not  to  leave  fathers  and  mothers  and 
wives  and  children,  all,  all,  for  the  sacred  cause  of  Cal- 
vinism ;  na3',  must  we  not  suffer  all  things?  Ah! 
Christophe,  Calvin,  the  great  Calvin,  the  whole  "part}-, 
the  whole  world,  the  Future  counts  upon  your  courage 
and  the  grandeur  of  your  soul.     We  want  j-our  life." 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  the  mind  of  man  that  the 
most  devoted  spirits,  even  while  devoting  themselves, 
build  romantic  hopes  upon  their  perilous  enterprises. 
When  the  prince,  the  soldier,  and  the  minister  had  asked 
Christophe,  under  the  bridge,  to  convey  to  Catherine 
the  treaty  which,  if  discovered,  would  in  all  probability 
cost  him  his  life,  the  lad  had  relied  upon  his  nerve,  upon 
chance,  upon  the  powers  of  his  mind,  and  confident  in 
such  hopes  he  bravel}',  naj',  audaciously  put  himself 
between  those  terrible  adversaries,  the  Guises  and 
Catherine.  During  the  torture  he  still  kept  saying  to 
himself:  "I  shall  come  out  of  it!  it  is  onlj'  pain!" 
But  when  this  second  and  brutal  demand,  "  Die  ;  we 
want  your  life,"  was  made  upon  a  boj'  who  was  still 
almost  helpless,  scarcely  recovered  from  his  late  tor- 
ture, and  clinging  all  the  more  to  life  because  he  had 
just  seen  death  so  near,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
launch  into  further  illusions. 

Christophe  answered  quietly  :  — 

"What  is  it  now?" 

"To  fire  a  pistol  courageously,  as  Stuart  did  on 
Mtnard." 
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"On  whom?" 

"  The  Due  de  Guise." 

"  A  murder?" 

"A  vengeance.  Have  you  forgotten  the  hundred 
gentlemen  massacred  on  the  scaffold  at  Amboise?  A 
child  *ho  saw  that  butcherj-,  the  little  d'Aubigne  cried 
out,  'Thej'  have  slaughtered  France  !  '" 

"  You  should  receive  the  blows  of  others  and  give 
none ;  that  is  the  religion  of  the  gospel,"  said  Chris- 
tophe.  "  If  30U  imitate  the  Catholics  in  their  crueltj-, 
of  what  good  is  it  to  reform  the  Church  ?  " 

" Oh  !  Christophe,  they  have  made  30U  a  lawyer,  and 
now  you  argue  ! "  said  Chaudieu. 

"No,  my  friend,"  replied  the  j'oung  man,  "but  par- 
ties are  ungrateful ;  and  you  will  be,  both  3-ou  and 
yours,  nothing  more  than  puppets  of  the  Bourbons." 

"  Christophe,  if  jou  could  hear  Calvin,  jou  would 
know  how  we  wear  them  like  gloves !  The  Bourbons 
are  the  gloves,  we  are  the  hand." 

"  Read  that,"  said  Chri.stophe,  giving  Chaudieu 
Pibrac's  letter  containing  the  answer  of  tlie  Prince  de 
Conde. 

' '  Oh  !  mj'  son  ;  you  are  ambitious,  ^'ou  can  no  longer 
make  the  sacrifice  of  j'ourself !  —  I  pity  you  !  " 

"With  those  fine  words  Chaudieu  turned  and  left  him. 

Some  da3's  after  that  scene,  the  Lallier  family  and 
the  Lecamus  family  were  gathered  together  in  honor  of 
the  formal  betrothal  of  Christophe  and  Babette,  in  the 
old  brown  hall,  from  which  Christophe's.bed  had  been 
removed ;  for  he  was  now  able  to  drag  himself  about 
and  even  mount  the  stairs  without  his  crutches.  It  was 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  the  compan3'  were  await 
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ing  Ambroise  Pare.  The  family  notary  sat  before  a 
table  on  which,  lay  various  contracts.  The  furrier  was 
selling  his  house  and  business  to  his  head-clerk,  who 
was  to  pay  down  forty  thousand  francs  for  the  house 
and  then  mortgage  it  as  securit}'  for  the  payment  of  the 
goods,  for  which,  however,  he  paid  twenty  thousand 
francs  on  account. 

Lecamus  was  also  buying  for  his  son  a  magnificent 
stone  house,  built  by  Philibert  de  I'Orme  in  the  rue 
Saint-Pierre-aux-Boeufs,  which  he  gave  to  Christophe 
as  a  marriage  portion.  He  also  took  two  hundred 
thousand  francs  from  his  own  fortune,  and  Lallier  gave 
as  much  more,  for  the  purchase  of  a  fine  seignorial  manor 
in  Picardy,  the  price  of  which  was  five  hundred  thou- 
sand francs.  As  this  manor  was  a  tenure  from  the 
Crown  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  letters-patent  (called 
rescriptions)  granted  by  the  king,  and  also  to  make  pay- 
ment to  the  Crown  of  considerable  feudal  dues.  The 
marriage  had  been  postponed  'until  this  royal  favor  was 
obtained.  Though  the  burghers  of  Paris  had  lately  ac- 
quired the  right  to  purchase  manors,  the  wisdom  of  the 
privy  council  had  been  exercised  in  putting  certain  re- 
strictions on  the  sale  of  those  estates  which  were  depen- 
dencies of  the  Crown  ;  and  the  one  which  old  Lecamus 
had  had  in  his  eye  for  the  last  dozen  years  was  among 
them.  Ambroise  was  pledged  to  bring  the  royal  ordi- 
nance that  evening  ;  and  the  old  furrier  went  and  came 
from  the  hall  to  the  door  in  a  state  of  impatience  which 
showed  how  great  his  long-repressed  ambition  had  been. 
Ambroise  at  last  appeared. 

"  Mj'  old  friend  !  "  cried  the  surgeon,  in  an  agitated 
manner,  with  a  glance  at  the  supper  table,  "  let"  me  see 
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your  linen.  Good.  Oli !  jou  must  have  wax-candles. 
Quick,  quick  !   get  out  your  best  things  !  " 

"  Why?  what  is  it  all  about?"  asked  the  rector  of 
Saint-Pierre-aux-Bceufs. 

"  The  queen-mother  and  the  young  king  are  coming 
to  sup  with  you,"  replied  the  surgeon.  "  They  are  only 
waiting  for  an  old  counsellor  who  agreed  to  sell  his 
place  to  Christophe,  and  with  whom  Monsieur  de  Thou 
has  concluded  a  bargain.  Don't  appear  to  know  sj\\- 
thing ;  I  have  escaped  from  the  Louvre  to  warn  you." 

In  a  second  the  whole  family  were  astir ;  Chris- 
tophe's  mother  and  Babette's  aunt  bustled  about  with 
the  celerity  of  housekeepers  suddenly-  surprised.  But 
in  spite  of  the  apparent  confusion  into  which  the  news 
had  thrown  the  entire  famil}',  the  preparations  were 
promptly  made,  with  an  activity-  that  was  nothing  short 
of  marvellous.  Christophe,  amazed  and  confounded 
by  such  a  favor,  was  speechless,  gazing  mechanically 
at  what  went  on. 

"  The  queen  and  the  king  here  in  our  house  !  "  said 
the  old  mother. 

"  The  queen  !  "  repeated  Babette.  "  What  must  we 
say  and  do  ?  " 

In  less  than  an  hour  all  was  changed  ;  the  hall  was 
decorated ;  the  supper-table  sparkled.  Presently  the 
noise  of  horses  sounded  in  the  street.  The  light  of 
torches  carried  by  the  horsemen  of  the  escort  brought 
all  the  burghers  of  the  neighborhood  to  their  windows. 
The  noise  soon  subsided  and  the  escort  rode  away,  leav- 
ing the  queen-mother  and  her  son,  King  Charles  IX., 
Charles  de  Gondi,  now  Grand-master  of  the  wardrobe 
and  governor  of  the  king,  Monsieur  de  Thou,  Pinard, 
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secretary  of  State,  the  old  counsellor,  and  two  pages, 
under  the  arcade  before  the  door. 

"  My  worthy  people,"  said  the  queen  as  she  entered, 
"  the  king,  my  son,  and  I  have  come  to  sign  the  mar- 
riage-contract of  the  son  of  my  furrier,  —  but  only  on 
condition  that  he  remains  a  Catholic.  A  man  must  be 
a  Catholic  to  enter  Parliament ;  he  must  be  a  Catholic 
to  own  land  which  derives  from  the  Crown ;  he  must  be 
a  Catholic  if  he  would  sit  at  the  king's  table.  That  is 
so,  is  it  not,  Pinard  ?  " 

The  secretary  of  State  entered  and  showed  the 
letters-patent. 

"  If  we  are  not  all  Catholics,"  said  the  little  king, 
"  Pinard  will  throw  those  papers  into  the  Are.  But  we 
are  all  Catholics  here,  I  think,"  he  continued,  casting 
his  somewhat  haughty  eyes  over  the  companj'. 

"  Yes,  sire,"  replied  Christophe,  bending  his  injured 
knees  with  difficult^',  and  kissing  the  hand  which  the 
king  held  out  to  him. 

Queen  Catherine  stretched  out  her  hand  to  Christophe 
and,  raising  him  hastily,  drew  him  aside  into  a  corner, 
saying  in  a  low  voice  :  — 

"  Ah  Qa  !  my  lad,  no  evasions  here.  Are  you  plaj-ing 
above-board  now?  " 

"  Yes,  madame,"  he  answered,  won  by  the  dazzling 
reward  and  the  honor  done  him  by  the  grateful  queen. 

"  Very  good.  Monsieur  Lecamus,  the  king,  my  son, 
and  I  permit  you  to  purchase  the  office  of  the  goodman 
Groslay,  counsellor  of  the  Parliament,  here  present. 
Young  man,  you  will  follow,  I  hope,  in  the  steps  of 
your  predecessor." 

De  Thou  advanced  and  said:  "I  will  answer  for 
bim,  madame. 
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"  Veiy  well ;  draw  up  the  deed,  notary,"  said  Pinard. 

"  Inasmuch  as  the  king  our  master  does  us  the  favor 
to  sign  my  daughter's  marriage  contract,"  cried  Lallier, 
"  I  will  pa}-  the  whole  price  of  the  manor." 

"The  ladies  may  sit  down,"  said  the  young  king, 
graciously- :  ''  As  a  wedding  present  to  the  bride  I  re- 
mit, with  m}-  mother's  consent,  all  my  dues  and  rights 
in  the  manor." 

Old  Lecamus  and  Lallier  fell  on  their  knees  and 
kissed  the  king's  hand. 

'■^  Mordien .'  sire,  what  quantities  of  monej-  these 
burghers  have  !  "  whispered  de  Gondi  in  his  ear. 

The  )Oung  king  laughed. 

"  As  their  Highnesses  are  so  kind,"  said  old  Lecamus, 
"  will  they  permit  me  to  present  to  them  my  successor, 
and  ask  them  to  continue  to  him  the  royal  patent  of 
furrier  to  their  Majesties?  " 

"  Let  us  see  him,"  said  the  king, 

Lecamus  led  forward  his  successor,  who  was  livid  with 
fear. 

"If  my  mother  consents,  we  will  now  sit  down  to 
table,"  said  the  little  king. 

Old  Lecamus  had  bethought  hinx  of  presenting  to  the 
king  a  silver  goblet  which  he  had  bought  of  Benvenuto 
Cellini  when  the  latter  stayed  in  Paris  at  the  hotel  de 
Xesle.  This  treasure  of  art  had  cost  the  furrier  no 
less  than  two  thousand  crowns." 

"Oh!  my  dear  mother,  see  this  beautiful  work!'" 
cried  the  young  king,  lifting  the  goblet  by  its  stem. 

"  It  was  made  in  Florence,"  replied  Catherine. 

"  Pardon  me,  madame,"  said  Lecamus,  "  it  was  made 
in  Paris  by  a  Florentine-     AH  that  is  made  in  Florence 
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would  belong  to  your  Majesty ;  that  which  is  made  in 
France  is  the  king's." 

"  I  accept  it,  my  good  man,"  cried  Charles  IX. ;  "  and 
it  shall  henceforth  be  my  particular  drinking  cup. 

"It  is  beautiful  enough,"  said  the  queen,  examining 
the  masterpiece,  "to  be  included  among  the  crown- 
jewels.  Well,  Maitre  Ambroise,"  she  whispered  iu  the 
surgeon's  ear,  with  a  glance  at  Christophe,  "  have  you 
taken  good  care  of  him  ?     Will  he  walk  again  ?  " 

"  He  will  run,"  replied  the  surgeon,  smiling.  "  Ah  ! 
you  have  cleverly  made  him  a  renegade." 

' '  Ha  ! "  said  the  queen,  with  the  levity-  for  which  she 
has  been  blamed,  though  it  was  only  on  the  surface, 
"  the  Church  won't  stand  still  for  want  of  one  monk  !  " 

The  supper  was  gay ;  the  queen  thought  Babette 
pretty,  and,  in  the  regal  manner  which  was  natural  to 
her,  she  slipped  upon  the  girl's  finger  a  diamond  ring 
which  compensated  in  value  for  the  goblet  bestowed 
upon  the  king.  Charles  IX.,  who  afterwards  became 
rather  too  fond  of  these  invasions  of  burgher  homes, 
supped  with  a  good  appetite.  Then,  at  a  word  from 
his  new  governor  (who,  it  is  said,  was  instructed  to 
make  him  forget  the  virtuous  teachings  of  Cypierre),  he 
obliged  all  the  men  present  to  drink  so  deeply  that  the 
queen,  observing  that  the  gayety  was  about  to  become 
too  noisy,  rose  to  leave  the  room.  As  she  rose,  Chris- 
tophe, his  father,  and  the  two  women  took  torches  and 
accompanied  her  to  the  shop-door.  There  Christophe 
ventured  to  touch  the  queen's  wide  sleeve  and  to  make 
her  a  sign  that  he  had  something  to  say.  Catherine 
stopped,  made  a  gesture  to  the  father  and  the  two 
women  to  leave  her,  and  said,  turning  to  Christophe : 
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"What  is  it?" 

"  It  maj-  serve  you  to  know,  madame,"  replied  Chris- 
tophe,  whispering  in  her  ear,  "  that  the  Due  de  Guise 
is  being  followed  by  assassins." 

"  You  are  a  loyal  subject,"  said  Catherine,  smiling, 
"  and  I  shall  never  forget  you." 

She  held  out  to  him  her  hand,  so  celebrated  for  its 
beauty,  first  ungloving  it,  which  was  indeed  a  mark  of 
favor,  —  so  much  so  that  Christophe,  then  and  there, 
became  altogether  royalist  as  he  kissed  that  adorable 
hand. 

''  So  they  mean  to  rid  me  of  that  bully  without  my 
having  a  finger  in  it,"  thought  she  as  she  replaced  her 
glove. 

Then  she  mounted  her  mule  and  returned  to  the 
Louvre,  attended  by  her  two  pages. 

Christophe  went  back  to  the  supper-table,  but  was 
thoughtful  and  gloomy  even  while  he  drank ;  the  fine, 
austere  face  of  Ambroise  Pare  seemed  to  reproach  him 
for  his  apostasy.  But  subsequent  events  justified  the 
manoeuvres  of  the  old  syndic.  Christophe  would  cer- 
tainly not  have  escaped  the  massacre  of  Saint-Bartholo- 
mew ;  his  wealth  and  his  landed  estates  would  have 
made  him  a  mark  for  the  murderers.  History  has  re- 
corded the  cruel  fate  of  the  wife  of  Lallier's  successor, 
a  beautiful  woman,  whose  naked  body  hung  by  the  hair 
for  three  daj's  from  one  of  the  buttresses  of  the  Pont  au 
Change.  Babette  trembled  as  she  thought  that  she, 
too,  might  have  endured  the  same  treatment  if  Chris- 
tophe had  continued  a  Calvinist,  —  for  such  became  the 
name  of  the  Reformers.  Calvin's  personal  ambition  was 
thus  gratified,  though  not  until  after  his  death. 
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Such  was  the  origin  of  the  celebrated  parliamentary 
house  of  Leeamus.  Tallemant  des  Reaux  is  in  error 
when  he  states  that  they  came  originally  from  Picardy. 
It  is  only  true  that  the  Leeamus  family  found  it  for 
their  interest  in  after  days  to  date  from  the  time  the  old 
furrier  bought  their  principal  estate,  which,  as  we  have 
said,  was  situated  in  Picardy.  Christophe's  son,  who 
succeeded  him  under  Louis  XIIL,  was  the  father  of  the 
rich  president  Leeamus  who  built,  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.,  that  magnificent  mansion  which  shares  with  the 
hotel  Lambert  the  admiration  of  Parisians  and  foreign- 
ers, and  was  assuredly  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in 
Paris.  It  maj' still  be  seen  in  the  rue  Thorigny,  though 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  it  was  pillaged  as 
having  belonged  to  Monsieur  de  Juigne',  the  archbishop 
of  Paris.  All  the  decorations  were  then  destroyed  ;  and 
the  tenants  who  lodge  there  have  greatl3'  damaged  it ; 
nevertheless  this  palace,  which  is  reached  through  tlie 
old  house  in  the  rue  de  la  Pelleterie,  still  shows  the 
noble  results  obtained  in  former  daj's  hy  the  spirit  of 
famil}'.  It  maj'  be  doubted  whether  modern  individu- 
alism, brought  about  bj'  the  equal  division  of  inheri- 
tances, will  ever  raise  such  noble  buildings. 
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PART    SECOND. 

THE  SECRETS   OF   THE   RUGGIERL 
I. 

THE  COURT  UNDER  CHARLES  IX. 

Between  eleven  o'clock  and  midnight  toward  the  end 
of  October,  1573,  two  Italians,  Florentines  and  brothers, 
Albert  de  Gondi,  Due  de  Retz  and  marshal  of  France, 
and  Charles  de  Gondi  la  Tour,  Grand-master  of  the 
robes  of  Charles  IX.,  were  sitting  on  the  roof  of  a  house 
in  the  rue  Saint-Honore,  at  the  edge  of  a  gutter.  This 
gutter  was  one  of  those  stone  channels  which  in  former 
daj-s  were  constructed  below  the  roofs  of  houses  to  re- 
ceive the  rain-water,  discharging  it  at  regular  intervals 
through  those  long  gargoyles  carved  in  the  shape  of 
fantastic  animals  with  gaping  mouths.  In  spite  of  the 
zeal  with  which  our  present  generation  pulls  down 
and  demolishes  venerable  buildings,  there  still  existed 
many  of  these  projecting  gutters  until,  quite  recently, 
an  ordinance  of  the  police  as  to  water-conduits  com- 
pelled them  to  disappear.  But  even  so,  a  few  of  these 
carved  gargoj'les  still  remain,  chiefly  in  the  quartier 
Saint- Antoine,  where  low  rents  and  values  hinder  the 
building  of  new  storeys  under  the  eaves  of  the  roofs. 
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It  certainly  seems  strange  that  two  personages  in- 
vested with  such  important  offices  should  be  playing  the 
part  of  cats.  But  whosoever  will  burrow  into  the  his- 
toric treasures  of  those  days,  when  personal  interests 
jostled  and  thwarted  each  other  around  the  throne  till 
the  whole  political  centre  of  France  was  like  a  skein  of 
tangled  thread,  will  readily  understand  that  the  two 
Florentines  were  cats  indeed,  and  very  much  in  their 
places  in  a  gutter.  Their  devotion  to  the  person  of  the 
queen-mother,  Catherine  de'  Medici  —  who  had  brought 
them  to  the  court  of  France  and  foisted  them  into  their 
high  offices  —  compelled  them  not  to  recoil  before  any  of 
the  consequences  of  their  intrusion.  But  to  explain  how 
and  why  these  courtiers  were  thus  perched,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  relate  a  scene  which  had  taken  place  an  hour 
earlier  not  far  from  this  very  gutter,  in  that  beautiful 
brown  room  of  the  Louvre,  all  that  now  remains  to  us 
of  the  apartments  of  Henri  II.,  in  which  after  supper 
the  courtiers  had  been  paying  court  to  the  two  queens, 
Catherine  de'  Medici  and  Elizabeth  of  Austria,  and  to 
their  son  and  husband  King  Charles  IX. 

In  those  days  the  majority-  of  the  burghers  and  great 
lords  supped  at  six,  or  at  seven  o'clock,  but  the  more 
refined  and  elegant  supped  at  eight  or  even  nine.  This 
repast  was  the  dinner  of  to-daj'.  Manj'  persons  erron- 
eouslj'  believe  that  etiquette  was  invented  by  Louis 
XIV. ;  on  the  contrary  it  was  introduced  into  France 
by  Catherine  de'  Medici,  who  made  it  so  severe  that 
the  Connetable  de  Montmorency  had  more  difficulty  in 
obtaining  permission  to  enter  the  court  of  the  Louvre 
on  horseback  than  in  winning  his  sword  ;  moreover,  that 
unheard-of  distinction  was  granted  to  him  only  on  ac- 
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count  of  bis  great  age.  Etiquette,  which  was,  it  is  true, 
slightl3-  relaxed  under  the  two  first  Bourbon  kings,  tooii 
an  Oriental  form  under  the  Great  Monarch,  for  it  was 
introduced  from  the  Eastern  Empire,  which  derived  it 
from  Persia.  In  1573  few  persons  had  the  right  to 
enter  the  court3ard  of  the  Louvre  with  their  servants 
and  torches  (under  Louis  XIV.  the  coaches  of  none  but 
dukes  and  peers  were  allowed  to  pass  under  the  peri- 
stj'le)  ;  moreover,  tlie  cost  of  obtaining  entrance  after 
supper  to  the  royal  apartments  was  verj"  heavy.  The 
Marechal  de  Retz,  whom  we  have  just  seen,  perched  on 
a  gutter,  offered  on  one  occasion  a  thousand  crowns  of 
that  da}-,  six  thousand  francs  of  our  present  money,  to 
the  usher  of  the  king's  cabinet  to  be  allowed  to  speak 
to  Henri  III.  on  a  day  when  he  was  not  on  dut}-.  To  an 
historian  who  knows  the  truth,  it  is  laughable  to  see  the 
well-known  picture  of  the  courtyard  at  Blois,  in  which 
the  artist  has  introduced  a  courtier  on  horseback  ! 

On  the  present  occasion,  therefore,  none  but  the 
most  eminent  personages  in  the  kingdom  were  in  the 
royal  apartments.  The  queen,  Elizabeth  of  Austria, 
and  her  mother-in-law,  Catherine  de'  Medici,  were 
seated  together  on  the  left  of  the  fireplace.  On  the 
other  side  sat  the  king,  buried  in  an  armchair,  affect- 
ing a  lethargy-  consequent  on  digestion,  —  for  he  had  just 
supped  like  a  prince  returned  from  hunting ;  possiblj-  he 
was  seeking  to  avoid  conversation  in  presence  of  so 
manj'  persons  who  were  spies  upon  his  thoughts.  The 
courtiers  stood  erect  and  uncovered  at  the  end  of  the 
room.  Some  talked  in  a  low  voice  ;  others  watched  the 
king,  awaiting  the  bestowal  of  a  look  or  a  word.  Occa- 
sionally one  was  called  up  by  the  queen-mother,  who 
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talked  with  him  for  a  few  moments ;  another  risked 
sa3ing  a  word  to  the  king,  who  replied  with  either  a 
nod  or  a  brief  sentence.  A  German  nobleman,  the 
Comte  de  Solern,  stood  at  the  corner  of  the  fireplace 
behind  the  j'oung  queen,  the  granddaughter  of  Charles 
v.,  whom  he  had  accompanied  into  France.  Near  to 
her  on  a  stool  sat  her  ladj'  of  honor,  the  Comtesse  de 
Fiesque,  a  Strozzi,  and  a  relation  of  Catherine  de' 
Medici.  The  beautiful  Madame  de  Sauves,  a  descend- 
ant of  Jacques  Coeur,  mistress  of  the  king  of  Navarre, 
then  of  the  king  of  Poland,  and  lastly  of  the  Due 
d'Alenyon,  had  been  invited  to  supper ;  but  she  stood 
like  the  rest  of  the  court,  her  husband's  rank  (that  of 
secretarj-  of  State)  giving  her  no  right  to  be  seated. 
Behind  these  two  ladies  stood  the  two  Gondis,  talking 
to  them.  The3-  alone  of  this  dismal  assembly  were 
smiling.  Albert  Gondi,  now  Due  de  Retz,  marshal  of 
France,  and  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber,  had  been 
deputed  to  marry  the  queen  by  prox}-  at  Spire.  In  the 
first  line  of  courtiers  nearest  to  the  king  stood  the 
Marechal  de  Tavannes,  who  was  present  on  court 
business  ;  Neufville  de  Villeroy,  one  of  the  ablest  bank- 
ers of  the  period,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  great 
house  of  that  name ;  Birago  and  Chiverni,  gentlemen 
of  the  queen-mother,  who,  knowing  her  preference  for 
her  son  Henri  (the  brother  whom  Charles  IX.  regarded 
as  an  enemj'),  attached  themselves  especially  to  him ; 
then  Strozzi,  Catherine's  cousin ;  and  finally,  a  num- 
ber of  great  lords,  among  them  the  old  Cardinal  de 
Lorraine  and  his  nephew,  the  young  Due  de  Guise,  who 
were  held  at  a  distance  by  the  king  and  his  motlier. 
These  two  leaders  of  the  Holj^  Alliance,  and  later  of 
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the  League  (founded  in  conjunction  with  Spain  a  few 
j'ears  earlier),  affected  the  submission  of  servants  who 
are  only  waiting  an  opportunitj'  to  make  themselves 
masters.  Catherine  and  Charles  IX.  watched  each 
other  with  close  attention. 

At  this  gloomj-  court,  as  gloomy  as  the  room  in  which 
it  was  held,  each  individual  had  his  or  her  own  reasons 
for  being  sad  or  thoughtful.  The  young  queen,  Eliza- 
beth, was  a  prey  to  the  tortures  of  jealousy,  and  could 
ill-disguise  them,  though  she  smiled  upon  her  husband, 
whom  she  passionatel}'  adored,  good  and  pious  woman 
that  she  was  !  Marie  Touchet,  the  onl^-  mistress  Charles 
IX.  ever  had  and  to  whom  he  was  lo3ally  faithful,  had 
lately  returned  from  the  chateau  de  Fajet  in  Dauphine, 
whither  she  had  gone  to  give  birth  to  a  child.  She 
brought  back  to  Charles  IX.  a  son,  his  only  son, 
Charles  de  Valois,  first  Comte  d'Auvergne,  and  after- 
ward Due  d'Angouleme.  The  poor  queen,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  mortification  of  her  abandonment,  now 
endured  the  pang  of  knowing  that  her  rival  had  borne  a 
son  to  her  husband  while  she  had  brought  him  only  a 
daughter.  And  these  were  not  her  onlj^  troubles  and 
disillusions,  for  Catherine  de'  Medici,  who  had  seemed 
her  friend  in  the  first  instance,  now,  out  of  policy,  fa- 
vored her  betrayal,.preferring  to  serve  the  mistress  rather 
than  the  wife  of  the  king,  —  for  the  following  reason. 

When  Charles  IX.  openly-  avowed  his  passion  for 
Marie  Touchet,  Catherine  showed  favor  to  the  girl  in 
the  interests  of  her  own  desire  for  domination.  Marie 
Touchet,  who  was  very  young  when  brought  to  court, 
came  at  an  age  when  all  the  noblest  sentiments  are 
predominant.      She  loved  the  king  for  himself  alone. 
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Frightened  at  the  fate  to  which  ambition  had  led  the 
Duchesse  de  Valentinois  (better  known  as  Diane  de 
Poitiers),  she  dreaded  the  queen-mother,  and  greatly  pre- 
ferred her  simple  happiness  to  grandeur.  Perhaps  she 
thought  that  lovers  as  young  as  the  king  and  herself 
could  never  struggle  successfully  against  the  queen- 
mother.  As  the  daughter  of  Jean  Touchet,  Sieur  de 
Beauvais  and  Quillard,  she  was  born  between  the  burgher 
class  and  the  lower  nobility  ;  she  had  none  of  the  inborn 
ambitions  of  the  Pisseleus  and  Saint- Valliers,  girls  of 
rank,  who  battled  for  their  families  with  the  hidden 
weapons  of  love.  Marie  Touchet,  without  family  or 
friends,  spared  Catherine  de'  Medici  all  antagonism  with 
her  son's  mistress  ;  the  daughter  of  a  great  house  would 
have  been  her  rival.  Jean  Touchet,  the  father,  one  of 
the  finest  wits  of  the  time,  a  man  to  whom  poets  dedi- 
cated their  works,  wanted  nothing  at  court.  Marie,  a 
young  girl  without  connections,  intelligent  and  well- 
educated,  and  also  simple  and  artless,  whose  desires 
would  probably  never  be  aggressive  to  the  royal  power, 
suited  the  queen-mother  admirably.  In  short,  she 
made  the  parliament  recognize  the  son  to  whom  Marie 
Touchet  had  just  given  birth  in  the  month  of  April,  and 
she  allowed  him  to  take  the  title  of  Comte  d'Auvergne, 
assuring  Charles  IX.  that  she  would  leave  the  boy  her 
personal  property,  the  counties  of  Auvergne  and  Lara- 
guais.  At  a  later  period.  Marguerite  de  Valois,  queen 
of  Navarre,  contested  this  legacy  after  she  was  queen 
of  France,  and  the  Parliament  annulled  it.  But  later 
still,  Louis  XIII.,  out  of  respect  for  the  Valois  blood, 
indemnified  the  Comte  d'Auvergne  by  the  gift  of  the 
duchy  of  Angouleme. 
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Catherine  had  already  given  Marie  Touchet,  who 
asked  nothing,  the  manor  of  Belleville,  an  estate  close 
to  Vincennes  which  carried  no  title ;  and  thither  she 
went  whenever  the  king  hunted  and  spent  the  night  at 
the  castle.  It  was  in  this  gloomy  fortress  that  Charles 
IX.  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  last  j-ears,  ending 
his  life  there,  according  to  some  historians,  as  Louis 
XII.  had  ended  his. 

The  queen-mother  kept  close  watch  upon  her  son. 
All  the  occupations  of  his  personal  life,  outside  of  poli- 
tics, were  reported  to  her.  The  king  had  begun  to  look 
upon  his  mother  as  an  enenn',  but  the  kind  intentions 
she  expressed  toward  his  son  diverted  his  suspicions 
for  a  time.  Catherine's  motives  in  this  matter  were 
never  understood  bj"  Queen  Elizabeth,  who,  according 
to  Brantdme,  was  one  of  the  gentlest  queens  that  evet 
reigned,  who  never  did  harm  or  even  gave  pain  to 
any  one,  "and  was  careful  to  read  her  praj'er-book 
secretly."  But  this  single-minded  princess  began  at 
last  to  see  the  precipices  3-awning  around  the  throne,  — 
a  dreadful  discovery,  which  might  indeed  have  made  her 
quail ;  it  was  some  such  remembrance,  no  doubt,  that 
led  her  to  saj'  to  one  of  her  ladies,  after  the  death  of 
the  king,  in  reply  to  a  condolence  that  she  had  no  son, 
and  could  not,  therefore,  be  regent  and  queen-mother : 

"  Ah  !  I  thank  God  that  I  have  no  son.  I  know  well 
what  would  have  happened.  My  poor  sou  would  have 
been  despoiled  and  wronged  like  the  king,  my  husband, 
and  I  should  have  been  the  cause  of  it.  God  had 
mercy  on  the  State  ;  he  has  done  all  for  the  best." 

This  princess,  whose  portrait  Brant5me  thinks  he 
draws  by  saying  that  her  complexion  was  as  beautiful 
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and  delicate  as  the  ladies  of  her  suite  were  charmiag 
and  agreeable,  and  that  her  figure  was  fine  though 
rather  short,  was  of  little  account  at  her  own  court. 
Suffering  from  a  double  grief,  her  saddened  attitude 
added  another  gloomj'  tone  to  a  scene  which  most  3'oung 
queens,  less  cruelly  injured,  might  have  enlivened.  The 
pious  Elizabeth  proved  at  this  crisis  that  the  qualities 
which  are  the  shining  glory  of  women  in  the  ordinary 
waj'S  of  life  can  be  fatal  to  a  sovereign.  A  princess 
able  to  occupy  herself  with  other  things  besides  her 
prayer-book  might  have  been  a  useful  helper  to  Charles 
IX.,  who  found  no  prop  to  lean  on,  either  in  his  wife  or 
in  his  mistress. 

The  queen-mother,  as  she  sat  there  in  that  brown 
room,  was  closely  observing  the  king,  who,  during 
supper,  had  exhibited  a  boisterous  good-humor  which 
she  felt  to  be  assumed  in  order  to  mask  some  inten- 
tion against  her.  This  sudden  gaj-ety  contrasted  too 
vividly  with  the  struggle  of  mind  he  endeavored  to 
conceal  by  his  eagerness  in  hunting,  and  by  an  almost 
maniacal  toil  at  his  forge,  where  he  spent  many  hours 
in  hammering  iron ;  and  Catherine  was  not  deceived  by 
it.  Without  being  able  even  to  guess  which  of  the 
statesmen  about  the  king  was  employed  to  prepare  or 
negotiate  it  (for  Charles  IX.  contrived  to  mislead  his 
mother's  spies) ,  Catherine  felt  no  doubt  whatever  that 
some  scheme  for  her  overthrow  was  being  planned. 
The  unlooked-for  presence  of  Tavannes,  who  arrived  at 
the  same  time  as  Strozzi,  whom  she  herself  had  sum- 
moned, gave  her  food  for  thought.  Strong  in  the 
sti-ength  of  her  political  combiiiatibn,  Catherine  was 
above  the  reach  of  circumstances  ;  but  she  was  powev 
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less  against  some  sudden  violence.  As  many  persons 
are  ignorant  of  the  actual  state  of  public  affairs  then 
so  complicated  by  the  various  parties  that  distracted 
France,  the  leaders  of  which  had  each  their  private  in- 
terests to  carr}'  out,  it  is  necessar3'  to  describe,  in  a  few 
words,  the  perilous  game  in  which  the  queen-mother 
was  now  engaged.  To  show  Catherine  de'  Medici  in  a 
new  light  is,  in  fact,  the  root  and  stock  of  our  present 
history. 

Two  words  explain  this  woman,  so  curiously  inter- 
esting to  study,  a  woman  whose  influence  has  left  such 
deep  impressions  upon  France.  Those  words  are : 
Power  and  Astrology.  Exclusively  ambitious,  Cath- 
erine de'  Medici  had  no  other  passion  than  that  of 
power.  Superstitious  and  fatalistic,  like  so  many  su- 
perior men,  she  had  no  sincere  belief  except  in  occult 
sciences.  Unless  this  double  mainspring  is  known,  the 
conduct  of  Catherine  de'  Medici  will  remain  forever 
misunderstood.  As  we  picture  her  faith  in  judicial 
astrolog)-,  the  light  will  fall  upon  two  personages,  who 
are,  in  fact,  the  philosophical  subjects  of  this  Studj'. 

There  lived  a  man  for  whom  Catherine  cared  more 
than  for  anj-  of  her  children ;  his  name  was  Cosmo 
Ruggiero.  He  lived  in  a  house  belonging  to  her,  the 
hotel  de  Soissons  ;  she  made  him  her  supreme  adviser. 
It  was  his  duty  to  tell  her  whether  the  stars  ratified  tlie 
advice  and  judgment  of  her  ordinary  counsellors.  Cer- 
tain remarkable  antecedents  warranted  the  power  which 
Cosmo  Ruggiero  retained  over  his  mistress  to  her  last 
hour.  One  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  sixteenth 
century  was  physician  to  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  Due  d' 
Urbino,  Catherine's  father.     This  physician  wa,s  called 
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Ruggiero  the  Elder  (Vecchio  Rnggier  and  Roger  I'An- 
cieii  in  the  French  authors  who  have  written  on  al- 
chemj'),  to  distinguish  him  from  his  two  sons,  Lorenzo 
Ruggiero,  called  the  Great  by  cabalistic  writers,  and 
Cosmo  Ruggiero,  Catherine's  astrologer,  also  called 
Roger  b}'  several  French  historians.  In  France  it  was 
the  custom  to  pronounce  the  name  in  general  as  Rug- 
gieri.  Ruggiero  the  elder  was  so  highly  valued  by  the 
Medici  that  the  two  dukes,  Cosmo  and  Lorenzo,  stood 
godfathers  to  his  two  sons.  He  cast,  in  concert  with 
the  famous  mathematician,  Basilio,  the  horoscope  of 
Catherine's  nativity,  in  his  official  capacity  as  mathema- 
tician, astrologer,  and  physician  to  the  house  of  Medici ; 
three  offices  which  are  oftgn  confounded. 

At  the  period  of  which  we  write  the  occult  sciences 
were  studied  with  an  ardor  that  ma}-  surprise  the  in- 
credulous minds  of  our  own  age,  which  is  supremely 
analytical.  Perhaps  such  minds  may  find  in  this  his- 
torical sketch  the  dawn,  or  rather  the  germ,  of  the  pos- 
itive sciences  which  have  flowered  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  though  without  the  poetic  grandeur  given  to 
them  by  the  audacious  Seekers  of  the  sixteenth,  who, 
instead  of  using  them  solely  for  mechanical  industries, 
magnified  Art  and  fertilized  Thought  by  their  means. 
The  protection  universally  given  to  occult  science  by 
the  sovereigns  of  those  days  was  justified  by  the  noble 
creations  of  many  inventors,  who,  starting  in  quest  of 
the  Great  Work  (the  so-called  philosophers'  stone),  at- 
tained to  astonishing  results.  At  no  period  were  the 
sovereigns  of  the  world  more  eager  for  the  study  of 
these  mysteries.  Tlie  Fuggers  of  Augsburg,  in  whom 
all  modern  Luculluses  will  recognize  their  princes,  and 
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all  bankers  their  masters,  were  gifted  with  powers  of 
calculation  it  would  be  difficult  to  surpass.  Well,  those 
practical  men,  who  loaned  the  funds  of  all  Europe  to  the 
sovereigns  of  the  sixteenth  century-  (as  deeply  in  debt  as 
the  kings  of  the  present  day),  those  illustrious  guests 
of  Charles  V.  were  sleeping  partners  in  the  crucibles 
of  Paracelsus.  At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
turj',  Ruggiero  the  elder  was  the  head  of  that  secret 
universitj'  from  which  issued  the  Cardans,  the  Nostra- 
damuses,  and  the  Agrippas  (all  in  their  turn  physicians 
of  the  house  of  Valois)  ;  also  the  astronomers,  astrolo- 
gers, and  alchemists  who  surrounded  the  princes  of 
Christendom  and  were  more  especiall}'  welcomed  and 
protected  in  France  bj'  Catherine  de'  Medici.  In  the 
nativity  drawn  by  Basilio  and  Ruggiero  the  elder,  the 
principal  events  of  Catherine's  life  were  foretold  with  a 
correctness  which  is  quite  disheartening  for  those  who 
deny  the  power  of  occult  science.  This  horoscope 
predicted  the  misfortunes  which  during  the  siege  of 
Florence  imperilled  the  beginning  of  her  life  ;  also  her 
marriage  with  a  son  of  the  king  of  France,  the  unex- 
pected succession  of  that  son  to  his  father's  throne,  the 
birth  of  her  children,  their  number,  and  the  fact  that 
three  of  her  sons  would  be  kings  in  succession,  that  two 
of  her  daughters  would  be  queens,  and  that  all  of  them 
were  destined  to  die  without  posterity-.  This  prediction 
was  so  full}-  realized  that  man}-  historians  have  assumed 
that  it  was  written  after  the  events. 

It  is  well  known  that  Nostradamus  took  to  the  chS,- 
teau  de  Chaumont,  whither  Catherine  went  after  the 
conspiracy  of  La  Renaudie,  a  woman  who  possessed  the 
facultj'  of  reading  the  future.     Now,  during  the  reign 
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of  FranQois  II.,  while  the  queen  liad  with  her  her  four 
sons,  all  young  and  in  good  health,  and  before  the 
marriage  of  her  daughter  Elizabeth  with  Philip  II.,  king 
of  Spain,  or  that  of  her  daughter  Marguerite  with  Henri 
de  Bourbon,  king  of  Navarre  (afterward  Henri  IV.), 
I^ostradamus  and  this  woman  reiterated  the  circum- 
stances formerly  predicted  in  the  famous  nativity. 
This  woman,  who  was  no  doubt  gifted  with  second  sight, 
and  who  belonged  to  the  great  school  of  Seekers  of  the 
Great  Work,  though  the  particulars  of  her  life  and  name 
are  lost  to  history-,  stated  that  the  last  crowned  child 
would  be  assassinated.  Having  placed  the  queen- 
niother  in  front  of  a  magic  mirror,  in  which  was  re- 
flected a  wheel  on  the  several  spokes  of  which  were 
the  faces  of  her  children,  the  sorceress  set  the  wheel  re- 
volving, and  Catherine  counted  the  number  of  revolu- 
tions which  it  made.  Each  revolution  was  for  each  son 
one  year  of  liis  reign.  Henri  IV.  was  also  put  upon 
the  wheel,  which  then  made  twenty-four  rounds,  and  the 
woman  (some  historians  have  said  it  was  a  man)  told 
the  frightened  queen  that  Henri  de  Bourbon  would  be 
king  of  France  and  reign  that  number  of  years.  From 
that  time  forth  Catherine  de'  Medici  vowed  a  mortal 
hatred  to  the  man  whom  she  knew  would  succeed  the 
last  of  her  Valois  sons,  who  was  to  die  assassinated. 
Anxious  to  know. what  her  own  death  would  be,  she  was 
warned  to  beware  of  Saint-Germain.  Supposing,  there- 
fore, that  she  would  be  either  put  to  death  or  imprisoned 
in  the  chateau  de  Saint-Germain,  she  would  never  so 
much  as  put  her  foot  there,  although  that  residence  was 
far  more  convenient  for  her  political  plans,  owing  to  its 
proximity  to  P.aris,  than  the  other  castles  to  which  she 
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retreated  with  the  king  during  the  troubles.  When  she 
was  talcen  suddenlj-  ill,  a  few  days  after  the  murder  of 
the  Due  de  Guise  at  Blois,  she  asked  the  name  of  the 
bishop  who  came  to  assist  her.  Being  told  it  was 
Saint-Germain,  she  cried  out,  "  I  am  dead !  "  and  did 
actually  die  on  the  morrow,  —  having,  moreover,  lived 
the  exact  number  of  j-ears  given  to  her  b^'  all  her 
horoscopes. 

These  predictions,  which  were  known  to  the  Cardi- 
nal de  Lorraine,  who  regarded  them  as  witchcraft,  were 
now  in  process  of  realization.  Francois  II.  had  reigned 
his  two  revolutions  of  tlie  wheel,  and  Charles  IX.  was 
now  making  his  last  turn.  If  Catherine  said  the  strange 
words  which  historj'  has  attributed  to  her  when  her  son 
Henri  started  for  Poland,  —  "  You  will  soon  return,"  — 
they  must  be  set  down  to  her  faith  in  occult  science,  and 
not  to  the  intention  of  poisoning  Charles  IX. 

Man}'  other  circumstances  corroborated  Catherine's 
faith  in  the  occult  sciences.  The  night  before  the  tour- 
nament at  which  Henri  II.  was  killed,  Catherine  saw 
the  fatal  blow  in  a  dream.  Her  astrological  council, 
then  composed  of  Nostradamus  and  the  two  Ruggieri, 
had  already  pi-edicted  to  her  the  death  of  the  king. 
History  has  recorded  the  effoits  made  bj'  Catherine 
to  persuade  her  husband  not  to  enter  the  lists.  The 
prognostic,  and  the  dream  produced  hy  the  prognostic, 
were  verified.  The  memoirs  of  the  daj'  relate  another 
fact  that  was  no  less  singular.  The  courier  who  an- 
nounced the  victory  of  Moncontour  arrived  in  the  night, 
after  riding  with  such  speed  that  he  killed  three  horses. 
The  queen-mother  was  awakened  to  receive  the  news, 
to  which  she  replied,  "  I  knew  it  already."     In  fact, 
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as  Brantome  relates,  she  had  told  of  her  son's  triumph 
the  evening  before,  and  narrated  several  circumstances 
of  the  battle.  The  astrologer  of  the  house  of  Bourbon 
predicted  that  the  joungest  of  all  the  princes  descended 
from  Saint-Louis  (the  son  of  Antoine  de  Bourbon) 
would  ascend  the  throne  of  France.  This  prediction, 
related  b}'  Sully,  was  accomplished  in  the  precise  terms 
of  the  horoscope  ;  which  led  Henri  IV.  to  say  that  by 
dint  of  lying  these  people  sometimes  hit  the  truth. 
However  that  may  be,  if  most  of  the  great  minds  of 
that  epoch  believed  in  this  vast  science,  —  called  Magic 
by  the  masters  of  judicial  astrology,  and  Sorcerj'  by  the 
public,  —  they  were  justified  in  so  doing  by  the  fulfil- 
ment of  horoscopes. 

It  was  for  the  use  of  Cosmo  Ruggiero,  her  mathema- 
tician, astronomer,  and  astrologer,  that  Catherine  de' 
Medici  erected  the  tower  behind  the  Halle  aux  Bles,  — 
all  that  now  remains  of  the  hotel  de  Soissons.  Cosmo 
Ruggiero  possessed,  like  confessors,  a  m3sterious  influ- 
ence, the  possession  of  which,  like  them  again,  sufficed 
him.  He  cherished  an  ambitious  thought  superior  to 
all  vulgar  ambitions.  This  man,  whom  dramatists  and 
romance-writers  depict  as  a  juggler,  owned  the  rich 
abbe}'  of  SaintMahe  in  Lower  Brittany,  and  refused 
many  high  ecclesiastical  dignities ;  the  gold  which  the 
superstitious  passions  of  the  age  poured  into  his  coffers 
sufficed  for  his  secret  enterprise  ;  and  the  queen's  hand, 
stretched  above  his  head,  preserved  every  hair  of  it 
from  danger. 
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11. 

SCHEMES    AGAINST    SCHEMES. 

The  thirst  for  power  which  consumed  the  queen- 
mother,  her  desire  for  dominion,  was  so  great  that  in 
order  to  retain  it  she  had,  as  we  have  seen,  allied 
herself  to  the  Guises,  those  enemies  of  the  throne ;  to 
lieep  the  reins  of  power,  now  obtained,  within  her 
hands,  she  was  using  every  means,  even  to  the  sacrifice 
of  her  friends  and  that  of  her  children.  This  woman, 
of  whom  one  of  her  enemies  said  at  her  death,  "  It  is 
more  than  a  queen,  it  is  monarchy  itself  that  has  died," 
—  this  woman  could  not  exist  without  the  intrigues  of 
government,  as  a  gambler  can  live  only  by  the  emotions 
of  play.  Although  she  was  an  Italian  of  the  voluptuous 
race  of  tlie  Medici,  the  Calvinists  who  calumniated  her 
never  accused  her  of  having  a  lover.  A  great  admirer 
of  the  maxim,  "  Divide  to  reign,"  she  had  learned  the 
art  of  perpetually  pitting  one  force  against  another. 
No  sooner  had  she  grasped  the  reins  of  power  than  she 
was  forced  to  keep  up  dissensions  in  order  to  neutral- 
ize the  strength  of  two  rival  houses,  and  thus  save 
the  Crown.  Catherine  invented  the  game  of  political 
see-saw  (since  imitated  by  all  princes  who  find  them- 
selves in  a  like  situation),  by  instigating,  first  the 
Calvinists  against  the  Guises,  and  then  the  Guises 
against  the  Calvinists.     Next,  after  pitting  the  two 
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religions  against  each  other  in  the  heart  of  the  nation, 
Catherine  instigated  the  Due  d'Anjou  against  his 
brother  Charles  IX.  After  neutralizing  events  by  op- 
posing them  to  one  another,  she  neutralized  men,  by 
holding  the  thread  of  all  their  interests  in  her  hands. 
But  so  fearful  a  game,  which  needs  the  head  of  a 
Louis  XI.  to  play  it,  draws  down  inevitably  the  hatred 
of  all  parties  upon  the  player,  who  condemns  himself 
forever  to  the  necessity  of  conquering ;  for  one  lost 
game  will  turn  every  selfish  interest  into  an  enemy. 

The  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.  wit- 
nessed the  triumph  of  the  domestic  policy  of  this 
astonishing  woman.  What  adroit  persuasion  must 
Catherine  have  employed  to  have  obtained  the  com- 
mand of  the  armies  for  the  Due  d'Anjou  under  a  young 
and  brave  king,  thirsting  for  glory,  capable  of  mili- 
tary achievement,  generous,  and  in  presence,  too,  of 
the  Connetable  de  Montmorencj'.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
statesmen  of  Europe  the  Due  d'Anjou  had  all  the 
honors  of  the  Saint-Bartholomew,  and  Charles  IX.  all 
the  odium.  After  inspiring  the  king  with  a  false  and 
secret  jealousy  of  his  brother,  she  used  that  passion  to 
wear  out  by  the  intrigues  of  fraternal  jealousj'  the  really 
noble  qualities  of  Charles  IX.  Cypierre,  the  king's  first 
governor,  and  Amyot,  his  first  tutor,  had  made  him  so 
great  a  man,  they  had  paved  the  way  for  so  noble  a 
reign,  that  the  queen-mother  began  to  hate  her  son  as 
soon  as  she  found  reason  to  fear  the  loss  of  the  power 
she  had  so  slowly  and  so  painfully  obtained.  On  these 
general  grounds  most  historians  have  believed  that 
Catherine  de'  Medici  felt  a  preference  for  Henri  III. ; 
but  her  conduct  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  now 
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writing,  proves  the  absolute  indifference  of  her  heart 
toward  all  her  children. 

When  the  Due  d'Anjou  went  to  reign  in  Poland 
Catherine  was  deprived  of  the  instrument  by  which  she 
had  worked  to  keep  the  king's  passions  occupied  in 
domestic  intrigues,  which  neutralized  his  energj-  in  other 
directions.  She  then  set  up  the  conspiracy  of  La  Mole 
and  Coconnas,  in  which  her  j'oungest  son,  the  Due 
d'Alen9on  (afterwards  Due  d'Anjou,  on  the  accession 
of  Henri  III.)  took  part,  lending  himself  very  willingly 
to  his  mother's  wishes,  and  displaying  an  ambition 
much  encouraged  by  his  sister  Marguerite,  then  queen  of 
Ka^'arre.  This  secret  conspiracy'  had  now  reached  the 
point  to  which  Catherine  sought  to  bring  it.  Its  object 
was  to  put  the  young  duke  and  his  brother-in-law,  the 
king  of  Navarre,  at  the  head  of  the  Calvinists,  to  seize 
the  person  of  Charles  IX.,  and  imprison  that  king  with- 
out an  heir,  —  leaving  the  throne  to  the  Due  d'AlenQon, 
whose  intention  it  was  to  establish  Calvinism  as  the 
religion  of  France.  Calvin,  as  we  have  already  said, 
had  obtained,  a  few  days  before  his  death,  the  reward 
he  had  so  deeply  coveted,  —  the  Reformation  was  now 
called  Calvinism  in  his  honor. 

If  Le  Laboureur  and  other  sensible  writers  had  not 
already  proved  that  La  Mole  and  Coconnas,  —  arrested 
fifty  nights  after  the  day  on  which  our  present  history 
begins,  and  beheaded  the  following  April,  —  even,  we 
sa3',  if  it  had  not  been  made  historically  clear  that  these 
men  were  the  victims  of  the  queen-mother's  policj',  the 
part  which  Cosmo  Ruggiero  took  in  this  affair  would 
go  far  to  show  that  she  secretlj-  directed  their  enter- 
prise.    Ruggiero,  against  whom   the  king  had    suspi- 
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cions,  and  for  whom  he  cherished  a  hatred  the  motives 
of  which  we  are  about  to  explain,  was  included  in  the 
prosecution.  He  admitted  having  given  to  La  Mole  a 
wax  figure  representing  the  king,  which  was  pierced 
through  the  heart  by  two  needles.  This  method  of 
casting  spells  constituted  a  crime,  which,  in  those  dajs, 
was  punished  hj-  death.  It  presents  one  of  the  most 
startling  and  infernal  images  of  hatred  that  humanity 
could  invent ;  it  pictures  admirablj'  the  magnetic  and 
terrible  working  in  the  occult  world  of  a  constant  malev- 
olent desire  surrounding  the  person  doomed  to  death ; 
the  effects  of  which  on  the  person  are  exhibited  by  the 
figure  of  wax.  The  law  in  those  days  thought,  and 
thought  justlj',  that  a  desire  to  which  an  actual  form 
was  given  should  be  regarded  as  a  crime  of  Use  niajeste. 
Charles  IX.  demanded  the  death  of  Ruggiero ;  Cathe- 
rine, more  powerful  than  her  son,  obtained  from  the 
Parliament,  through  the  young  counsellor,  Lecamus,  a 
commutation  of  the  sentence,  and  Cosmo  was  sent  to 
the  galleys.  The  following  j'ear,  on  the  death  of  the 
king,  he  was  pardoned  by  a  decree  of  Henri  III.,  who 
restored  his  pension,  and  received  him  at  court. 

But,  to  return  now  to  the  moment  of  which  we  are 
writing,  Catherine  had,  by  this  time,  struck  so  many- 
blows  on  the  heart  of  her  son  that  he  was  eagerly  desir- 
ous of  casting  off  her  yoke.  During  the  absence  of 
Marie  Touchet,  Charles  IX.,  deprived  of  his  usual  occu- 
pation, had  taken  to  observing  everything  about  him. 
He  cleverly  set  traps  for  the  persons  in  whom  he  trusted 
most,  in  order  to  test  their  fidelit3^  He  spied  on  his 
mother's  actions,  concealing  from  her  all  knowledge  of 
his  own,  employing  for  this  deception  the  evil  qualities 
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she  had  fostered  in  him.  Consumed  by  a  desire  to 
blot  out  the  horror  excited  in  France  by  the  Saint- 
Bartholomew,  he  busied  himself  actively  in  public  af- 
fairs ;  he  presided  at  the  Council,  and  tried  to  seize  the 
reins  of  government  by  well-laid  schemes.  Though  the 
queen-mother  endeavored  to  check  these  attempts  of 
her  son  by  employing  all  the  means  of  iniluence  over 
his  mind  which  her  maternal  authority  and  a  long  habit 
of  domineering  gave  her,  his  rush  into  distrust  was  so 
vehement  that  he  went  too  far  at  the  first  bound  ever  to 
return  from  it.  The  day  on  whicli  his  mother's  speech 
to  the  king  of  Poland  was  reported  to  him,  Charles  IX., 
conscious  of  his  failing  health,  conceived  the  most  hor- 
rible suspicions,  and  when  such  thoughts  take  posses- 
sion of  the  mind  of  a  son  and  a  king  nothing  can 
remove  them.  In  fact,  on  his  deathbed,  at  the  moment 
when  he  confided  his  wife  and  daughter  to  Henri  IV.,  he 
began  to  put  the  latter  on  his  guard  against  Catherine, 
so  that  she  cried  out  passionatel3',  endeavoring  to  si- 
lence him,  "  Do  not  say  that,  monsieur  !  " 

Though  Charles  IX.  never  ceased  to  show  her  the 
outward  respect  of  which  she  was  so  tenacious  that 
she  would  never  call  the  kings  her  sons  anj'thing  but 
"  Monsieur,"  the  queen-mother  had  detected  in  her 
son's  tnanner  during  the  last  few  months  an  ill-dis- 
guised purpose  of  vengeance.  But  clever  indeed  must 
be  the  man  who  counted  on  taking  Catherine  un- 
awares. She  held  ready  in  her  hand  at  this  moment 
the  conspiracy  of  the  Duke  d'Alen9on  and  La  Mole,  m 
order  to  counteract,  by  another  fraternal  struggle,  the 
eflForts  Charles  IX.  was  making  toward  emancipation. 
But,  before  employing  this  means,  she  wanted  to  re- 
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move  his  distrust  of  her,  which  would  render  impos- 
sible their  future  reconciliation ;  for  was  he  likely  to 
restore  power  to  the  hands  of  a  mother  whom  he 
thought  capable  of  poisoning  him?  She  felt  herself 
at  this  moment  in  such  serious  danger  that  she  had 
sent  for  Strozzi,  her  relation  and  a  soldier  noted  for 
his  promptitude  of  action.  She  took  counsel  in  secret 
with  Birago  and  the  two  Gondis,  and  never  did  she 
so  frequently  consult  her  oracle,  Cosmo  Euggiero,  as 
at  the  present  crisis. 

Though  the  habit  of  dissimulation,  together  with  ad- 
vancing age,  had  given  the  queen-mother  that  well- 
known  abbess  face,  with  its  haughty  and  macerated 
mask,  expressionless  j'et  full  of  depth,  inscrutable  3"et 
vigilant,  remarked  by  all  who  have  studied  her  por- 
trait, the  courtiers  now  observed  some  clouds  on  her 
icy  countenance.  No  sovereign  was  ever  so  imposing 
as  this  woman  from  the  day  when  she  succeeded  in 
restraining  the  Guises  after  the  death  of  Frangois  II. 
Her  black  velvet  cap,  made  with  a  point  upon  the  fore- 
head (for  she  never  relinquished  her  widow's  mourning) 
seemed  a  species  of  feminine  cowl  around  the  cold,  impe- 
rious face,  to  which,  however,  she  knew  how  to  give,  at 
the  right  moment,  a  seductive  Italian  charm.  Cath- 
erine de'  Medici  was  so  well  made  that  she  was  accused 
of  inventing  side-saddles  to  show  the  shape  of  her  legs, 
which  were  absolutely  perfect.  Women  followed  her 
example  in  this  respect  throughout  Europe,  which  even 
then  took  its  fashions  from  France.  Those  who  desire 
to  bring  this  grand  figure  before  their  minds  will  find 
that  the  scene  now  taking  place  in  the  brown  hall  of  the 
Louvre  presents  it  in  a  striking  aspect. 
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of  the  noblest  qualities  of  the  heart.  The  wrinkles  of 
his  brow,  the  youth  of  which  was  killed  by  dreadful 
cares,  inspired  the  strongest  interest;  remorse,  caused 
by  the  uselessness  of  the  Saint  Bartholomew,  accounted 
for  some,  but  there  were  two  others  on  that  face  which 
would  have  been  eloquent  indeed  to  any  student  whose 
premature  genius  had  led  him  to  divine  the  principles  of 
modern  physiology.  These  wrinkles  made  a  deeply  in- 
dented furrow  going  from  each  cheek-bone  to  each  cor- 
ner of  the  mouth,  revealing  the  inward  efforts  of  an 
organization  wearied  by  the  toil  of  thought  and  the 
violent  excitements  ■  of  the  body.  Charles  IX.  was 
worn-out.  If  polic3'  did  not  stifle  remorse  in  the  breasts 
of  those  who  sit  beneath  the  purple,  the  queen-mother, 
looking  at  her  own  work,  would  surelj-  have  felt  it.  Had 
Catherine  foreseen  the  effect  of  her  intrigues  upon  her 
son,  would  she  have  recoiled  from  them  ?  What  a  fear- 
ful spectacle  was  this  !  A  king  born  vigorous,  and  now 
so  feeble  ;  a  mind  powerfuUj'  tempered,  shaken  by  dis- 
trust ;  a  man  clothed  with  authority,  conscious  of  no 
support ;  a  firm  mind  brought  to  the  pass  of  having 
lost  all  confidence  in  itself!  His  warlike  valor  had 
changed  by  degrees  to  ferocity  ;  his  discretion  to  deceit ; 
the  refined  and  delicate  love  of  a  Valois  was  now  a 
mere  quenchless  desire  for  pleasure.  This  perverted 
and  misjudged  great  man,  with  all  the  many  facets  of  a 
noble  soul  worn-out,  — ■  a  king  without  power,  a  gener- 
ous heart  without  a  friend,  dragged  hither  and  thither 
by  a  thousand  conflicting  intrigues,  —  presented  the  mel- 
ancholy spectacle  of  a  youth,  only  twenty-four  years 
old,  disillusioned  of  life,  distrusting  everybody  and 
everything,  now  resolving  to  risk  all,  even  his  life,  on  a 
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last  effort.  For  some  time  past  he  had  fully  understood 
his  roj-al  mission,  his  power,  his  resources,  and  the 
obstacles  which  his  mother  opposed  to  the  pacification 
of  the  kingdom ;  but  alas !  this  light  now  burned  in  a 
shattered  lantern. 

Two  men,  whom  Charles  IX.  loved  sufficiently  to  pro- 
tect under  circumstances  of  great  danger,  —  Jean  Chap- 
elain,  his  phj'sician,  whom  he  saved  from  the  Saint 
Bartholomew,  and  Ambroise  Pare,  with  whom  he  went 
to  dine  when  Fare's  enemies  were  accusing  him  of  in- 
tending to  poison  the  king,  —  had  arrived  this  evening 
in  haste  from  the  provinces,  recalled  bj'  the  queen- 
mother.  Both  were  watching  their  master  anxiously. 
A  few  courtiers  spoke  to  them  in  a  low  voice ;  but  the 
men  of  science  made  guarded  answers,  carefully  con- 
cealing the  fatal  verdict  which  was  in  their  minds. 
Every  now  and  then  the  king  would  raise  his  heavy 
eyelids  and  give  his  mother  a  furtive  look  which  he 
tried  to  conceal  from  those  about  him.  Suddenly  he 
sprang  up  and  stood  before  the  fireplace. 

"  Monsieur  de  Chiverni,"  he  said  abruptly,  "  why  do 
you  keep  the  title  of  chancellor  of  Anjou  and  Poland  ? 
Are  you  in  our  service,  or  in  that  of  our  brother?  " 

"  I  am  all  yours,  sire,"  replied  Chiverni,  bowing  low. 

"  Then  come  to  me  to-morrow  ;  I  intend  to  send  you 
to  Spain.  Very  strange  things  are  happening  at  the 
court  of  Madrid,  gentlemen." 

The  king  looked  at  his  wife  and  flung  himself  back 
into  his  chair. 

"  Strange  things  are  happening  everywhere,"  said 
the  Marechal  de  Tavannes,  one  of  the  friends  of  the 
king's  3'outh,  in  a  low  voice. 
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The  king  rose  again  and  led  this  companion  of  his 
youthful  pleasures  apart  into  the  embrasure  of  the  win- 
dow at  the  corner  of  the  room,  saj-ing,  when  they  were 
out  of  hearing  :  — 

"  I  want  you.  Kemain  here  when  the  others  go.  I 
shall  know  to-night  whether  yon  are  for  me  or  against 
me.  Don't  look  astonished.  I  am  about  to  burst  my 
bonds.  My  mother  is  the  cause  of  all  the  evil  about 
me.  Three  months  hence  I  shall  be  king  indeed,  or 
dead.  Silence,  if  you  value  your  life  !  You  will  have 
m}'  secret,  j-ou  and  Solern  and  Villeroy  only.  If  it  is 
betraj-ed,  it  will  be  hy  one  of  j'ou  three.  Don't  keep 
near  me ;  go  and  paj-  your  court  to  my  mother.  Tell 
her  I  am  dying,  and  that  you  don't  regret  it,  for  I  am 
only  a  poor  creature." 

The  king  was  leaning  on  the  shoulder  of  his  old 
favorite,  and  pretending  to  tell  him  of  his  ailments,  in 
order  to  mislead  the  inquisitive  eyes  about  him  ;  then, 
not  wishing  to  make  his  aversion  too  visible,  he  went 
up  to  his  wife  and  mother  and  talked  with  them,  calling 
Birago  to  their  side. 

Just  then  Pinard,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  State, 
glided  like  an  eel  through  the  door  and  along  the  wall 
until  he  reached  the  queen-mother,  in  whose  ear  he  said 
a  few  words,  to  which  she  replied  by  an  affirmative 
sign.  The  king  did  not  ask  his  mother  the  meaning  of 
this  conference,  but  he  returned  to  his  seat  and  kept 
silence,  darting  terrible  looks  of  anger  and  suspicion 
all  about  him. 

This  little  circumstance  seemed  of  enormous  conse- 
quence in  the  eyes  of  the  courtiers ;  and,  in  truth,  so 
marked   an   exercise  of  power  by  the  queen-mother, 
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without  reference  to  the  king,  was  like  a  drop  of  water 
overflowing  the  cup.  Queen  Elizabeth  ar|d  the  Com- 
tesse  de  Plesque  now  retired,  but  the  king  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  their  movements,  though  the  queen-mother  rose 
and  attended  her  daughter-in-law  to  the  door ;  after 
which  the  courtiers,  understanding  that  their  presence 
was  unwelcome,  took  their  leave.  By  ten  o'clock  no 
one  remained  in  the  hall  but  a  few  intimates,  —  the  two 
Gondis,  Tavaunes,  Solern,  Birago,  the  king,  and  the 
queen-mother. 

The  king  sat  plunged  in  the  blackest  melancholy. 
The  silence  was  oppressive.  Catherine  seemed  embar- 
rassed. She  wished  to  leave  the  room,  and  waited  for 
the  king  to  escort  her  to  the  door ;  but  he  still  contin- 
ued obstinately  lost  in  thought.  At  last  she  rose  to 
bid  him  good-night,  and  Charles  IX.  was  forced  to  do 
likewise.  As  she  took  his  arm  and  made  a  few  steps 
toward  the  door,  she  bent  to  his  ear  and  whispered :  — 

'"  Monsieur,  I  have  important  things  to  say  to  you." 

Passing  a  mirror  on  her  wa}-,  she  glanced  into  it  and 
made  a  sign  with  her  eyes  to  the  two  Gondis,  which 
escaped  the  king's  notice,  for  he  was  at  the  moment 
exchanging  looks  of  intelligence  with  the  Comte  de 
Solern  and  Villero}'.     Tavannes  was  thoughtful. 

"  Sire,"  said  the  latter,  coming  out  of  his  revery, 
"I  think  you  are  roj-ally  ennuyed  ;  don't  you  ever  amuse 
yourself  now  ?  Vive  Dieu !  have  yow.  forgotten  the 
times  when  we  used  to  vagabondize  about  the  streets 
at  night?" 

"Ah!  those  were  the  good  old  times!"  said  the 
king,  with  a  sigh. 

"  Why  not  bring  them  back  ?  "  said  Birago,  glancing 
significantly  at  the  Gondis  as  he  took  his  leave. 
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"Yes,  I  alwaj'S  think  of  those  days  with  pleasure," 
said  Albert  de  Gondi,  Due  de  Eetz. 

"  I'd  like  to  see  you  on  the  roofs  once  more,  mon- 
sieur le  due,''  remarked  Tavannes.  "  Damned  Italian 
cat !  I  wish  he  might  break  his  neck  !  "  he  added  in  a 
whisper  to  the  king. 

"  I  don't  know  which  of  us  two  could  climb  the 
quickest  in  these  days,"  replied  de  Gondi;  "but  one 
thing  I  do  know,  that  neither  of  us  fears  to  die." 

"  Well,  sire,  will  30U  start  upon  a  frolic  in  the  streets 
to-night,  as  you  did  in  the  daj's  of  your  youth  ? "  said 
the  other  Gondi,  master  of  the  "\'\'ardrobe. 

The  days  of  his  j'outh !  so  at  twentj'-four  j-ears  of 
age  the  wretched  king  seemed  no  longer  j'oung  to  any 
one,  not  even  to  his  flatterers ! 

Tavannes  and  his  master  now  reminded  each  other, 
like  two  school-bo3's,  of  certain  pranks  thej'  had 
plaj-ed  in  Paris,  and  the  evening's  amusement  was  soon 
arranged.  The  two  Italians,  challenged  to  climb  roofs, 
and  jump  from  one  to  another  across  alle3's  and 
streets,  wagered  that  they  would  follow  the»king  wher- 
ever he  went.  The}-  and  Tavannes  went  off  to  change 
their  clothes.  The  Conite  de  Solern,  left  alone  with 
the  king,  looked  at  him  in  amazement.  Though  the 
worthy  German,  filled  with  compassion  for  the  hap- 
less position  of  the  king  of  France,  was  honor  and 
fidelity  itself,  he  was  certainl}-  not  quick  of  perception. 
Charles  IX.,  surrounded  by  hostile  persons,  unable  to 
trust  any  one,  not  even  his  wife  (who  had  been  guilty 
of  some  indiscretions,  unaware  as  she  was  that  his 
mother  and  his  servants  were  his  enemies),  had  been 
fortunate  enough  to  find  in  Monsieur  de  Solern  a  faith- 
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ful  friend  in  whom  he  could  place  entire  confidence. 
Tavannes  and  Villeroy  were  trusted  with  only  a  part  of 
the  king's  secrets.  The  Comte  de  Solern  alone  knew 
the  whole  of  the  plan  which  he  was  now  about  to  carry 
out.  This  devoted  friend  was  also  useful  to  his  master, 
in  possessing  a  body  of  discreet  and  affectionate  fol- 
lowers, who  blindly  obeyed  his  orders.  He  commanded 
a  detachment  of  the  archers  of  the  guards,  and  for  the 
last  few  days  he  had  been  sifting  out  the  men  who 
were  faithfully  attached  to  the  king,  in  order  to  make  a 
company  of  tried  men  when  the  need  came.  The  king 
took  thought  of  everytliing. 

"  Wh}^  are  jou  surprised,  Solern?"  he  said.  "You 
know  very  well  I  need  a  pretext  to  be  out  to-night.  It 
is  true,  I  have  Madame  de  Belleville,  but  this  is  better ; 
for  who  knows  whether  my  mother  does  not  hear  of  all 
that  goes  on  at  Marie's  ?  " 

Monsieur  de  Solern,  who  was  to  follow  the  king, 
asked  if  he  might  not  take  a  few  of  his  Germans  to 
patrol  the  streets,  and  Charles  consented.  About  eleven 
o'clock  the  king,  who  was  now  very  gay,  set  forth  with 
his  three  courtiers,  —  namely,  Tavannes  and  the  two 
Gondis. 

"I'll  go  and  take  my  little  Marie  by  surprise,"  said 
Charles  IX.  to  Tavannes,  "  as  we  pass  through  the  rue 
de  I'Autruche."  That  street  being  on  the  way  to  the  rue 
Saint-Honore,  it  would  have  been  strange  indeed  for 
the  king  to  pass  the  house  of  his  love  without  stopping. 

Looking  out  for  a  chance  of  mischief,  —  a  belated 
burgher  to  frighten,  or  a  watchman  to  thrash  —  the 
king  went  along  with  his  nose  in  the  air,  watching 
all  the  lighted  windows   to  see  what  was  happening, 
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and  striving  to  hear  the  conversations.  But  alas !  he 
found  his  good  city  of  Paris  in  a  state  of  deplorable 
tranquillity.  Suddenlj-,  as  he  passed  the  house  of  a 
famous  perfumer  named  Rene,  who  supplied  the  court, 
the  king,  noticing  a  strong  light  from  a  window  in  the 
roof,  was  seized  by  one  of  those  apparently  hasty  in- 
spirations which,  to  some  minds,  suggest  a  previous 
intention. 

This  perfumer  was  strongly  suspected  of  curing  rich 
uncles  who  thought  themselves  ill.  The  court  laid  at 
his  door  the  famous  "  Elixir  of  Inheritance,"  and  even 
accused  him  of  poisoning  Jeanne  d'Albret,  mother 
of  Henri  of  Navarre,  who  was  buried  (in  spite  of 
Charles  IX.'s  positive  order)  without  her  head  being 
opened.  For  the  last  two  months  tlie  king  had  sought 
some  way  of  sending  a  spy  into  Rene's  laboratorj',  where, 
as  he  was  well  aware.  Cosmo  Ruggiero  spent  much 
time.  The  king  intended,  if  anything  suspicious  were 
discovered,  to  proceed  in  the  matter  alone,  without  the 
assistance  of  police  or  law,  with  whom,  as  he  well  knew, 
his  mother  would  counteract  him  bj'  means  of  eitiier 
corruption  or  fear. 

It  is  certain  that  during  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  the  3'ears  that  preceded  and  followed  it,  poison- 
ing was  brought  to  a  perfection  unknown  to  modern 
chemistry',  as  historj'  itself  will  prove.  Italy,  the 
cradle  of  modern  science,  was,  at  this  period,  the 
inventor  and  mistress  of  these  secrets,  manj'  of  which 
are  now  lost.  Hence  the  reputation  for  that  crime 
which  weighed  for  the  two  following  centuries  on  Italy. 
Romance- writers  have  so  greatly  abused  it  that  wher- 
ever they  have  introduced  Italians  into  their  tales  they 
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have  almost  alwaj's  made  them  play  the  part  of  assas- 
sins and  poisoners.*  If  Italy  then  had  the  traffic  in 
subtle  poisons  which  some  historians  attribute  to  her, 
we  should  remember  her  supremacj'  in  the  art  of  toxi- 
cology, as  we  do  her  pre-eminence  in  all  other  human 
knowledge  and  art  in  which  she  took  the  lead  in  Europe. 
The  crimes  of  that  period  were  not  her  crimes  specially. 
She  served  the  passions  of  the  age,  just  as  she  built 
magnificent  edifices,  commanded  armies,  painted  noble 
frescos,  sang  romances,  loved  queens,  delighted  kingSj 
devised  ballets  and  f§tes,  and  ruled  all  policies.  The 
horrible  art  of  poisoning  reached  to  such  a  pitch  in 
Florence  that  a  woman,  dividing  a  peach  with  a  duke, 
using  a  golden  fruit-knife  with  one  side  of  its  blade 
poisoned,  ate  one  half  of  the  peach  herself  and  killed 
the  duke  with  the  other  half.  A  pair  of  perfumed 
gloves  were  known  to  have  infiltrated  mortal  illness 
through  the  pores  of  the  skin.  Poison  was  instilled 
into  bunches  of  natural  roses,  and  the  fragrance,  when 
inhaled,  gave  death.  Don  John  of  Austria  was  poi- 
soned, it  was  said,  by  a  pair  of  boots. 

Charles  IX.  had  good  reason  to  be  curious  in  the 
matter  ;  we  know  already  the  dark  suspicions  and 
beliefs  which  now  prompted  him  to  surprise  the 
perfumer  Eene  at  his  work. 

The  old  fountain  at  the  corner  of  the  rue  de  I'Arbre- 
See,  which  has  since  been  rebuilt,  offered  every  facility 
for  the  royal  vagabonds  to  climb  upon  the  roof  of  a  house 
not  far  from  that  of  Eene,  which  the  king  wished  to 
visit.  Charles,  followed  by  his  companions,  began  to 
ramble  over  the  roofs,  to  the  great  terror  of  the  burgh- 

l  Written  sixty-six  years  ago.  —  Tr. 
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ers  awakened  by  the  tramp  of  these  false  thieves,  who 
called  to  them  in  saucy  language,  listened  to  their  talk, 
and  even  pretended  to  force  an  entrance.  When  the 
Italians  saw  the  king  and  Tavannes  threading  their 
waj'  among  the  roofs  of  the  house  next  to  that  of  Rene, 
Albert  de  Gondi  sat  down,  declaring  that  he  was  tired, 
and  his  brother  followed  his  example. 

"  So  much  the  better,"  thought  the  king,  glad  to 
leave  his  spies  behind  him. 

Tavannes  began  to  laugh  at  the  two  Florentines,  left 
sitting  alone  in  the  midst  of  deep  silence,  in  a  place 
where  thej^  had  nought  but  the  skies  above  them,  and 
the  cats  for  auditors.  But  the  brothers  made  use  of 
their  position  to  exchange  thoughts  they  would  not  dare 
to  utter  on  anj'  other  spot  in  the  woild,  —  thoughts 
inspired  by  the  events  of  the  evening. 

"Albert,"  said  the  Grand-master  to  the  marechal, 
"  the  king  will  get  tlie  better  of  the  queen-mother  ;  we 
are  doing  a  foolish  thing  for  our  own  interests  to  staj' 
by  those  of  Catherine.  If  we  go  over  to  the  king  now, 
when  he  is  searching  everywhere  for  support  against 
her  and  for  able  men  to  serve  him,  we  shall  not  be 
driven  awaj'  like  wild  beasts  when  the  queen-mother  is 
banished,  imprisoned,  or  killed." 

"  You  would  n't  get  far  with  such  ideas,  Charles," 
replied  the  marechal,  gravely.  "  You  'd  follow  the  king 
into  the  grave,  and  he  won't  live  long ;  he  is  ruined  by 
excesses.  Cosmo  Ruggiero  predicts  his  death  within 
a  year." 

"The  dying  boar  has  often  killed  the  huntsman," 
said  Charles  de  Gondi.  "  This  conspiracy  of  the  Due 
d'Alengon,  the  king  of  Navarre,    and   the   Prince  de 
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Conde,  with  whom  La  Mole  and  Coconnas  are  nego- 
tiating, is  more  dangerous  than  useful.  In  the  first 
place,  the  king  of  Navarre,  whom  the  queen-mother 
hoped  to  catch  in  the  very  act,  distrusts  her,  and 
declines  to  run  his  head  into  the  noose.  He  means  to 
profit  by  the  conspiracy  without  taking  any  of  its  risks. 
Besides,  the  notion  now  is  to  put  the  crown  on  the  head 
of  the  Due  d'Alen5on,  who  has  turned  Calvinist." 

'•'■  Budelone!  but  don't  you  see  that  this  conspiracy 
enables  the  queen-mother  to  find  out  what  the  Hugue- 
nots can  do  with  the  Duc-d'Alen^on,  and  what  the  king 
can  do  with  the  Huguenots  ?  —  for  the  king  is  even  now 
negotiating  with  them ;  but  he  'II  be  finely  pilloried 
to-morrow,  when  Catherine  reveals  to  him  the  counter- 
conspirac}'  which  will  neutralize  all  his  projects." 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  Charles  de  Gondi,  "by  dint  of 
profiting  by  our  advice  she 's  cleverer  and  stronger  than 
we!     Well,  that's  all  right." 

"All  right  for  the  Due  d'Anjou,  who  prefers  to  be 
king  of  France  rather  than  king  of  Poland ;  I  am 
going  now  to  explain  the  matter  to  him." 

"  When  do  you  start,  Albert?  " 

"  To-morrow.  I  am  ordered  to  accompany  the  king 
of  Poland  ;  and  I  expect  to  join  him  in  Venice,  where 
the  patricians  have  taken  upon  themselves  to  amuse 
and  dela}»  him." 

"  You  are  prudence  itself!  " 

"  Che  besiia  /  I  swear  to  you  there  is  not  the 
slightest  danger  for  either  of  us  in  remaining  at  court. 
If  there  were,  do  you  think  I  would  go  away?  I  should 
stay  by  the  side  of  our  kind  mistress." 

"Kind!"  exclaimed  the  Grand-master;    "she  is  a 

22 
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woman  to  drop  all  her  instruments  the  moment  she 
finds  them  heavy." 

"  0  coglione  /  5-ou  pretend  to  be  a  soldier,  and  j'ou 
fear  death !  Every  business  has  its  duties,  and  we 
have  ours  in  making  our  fortune.  By  attaching  our- 
selves to  kings,  the  source  of  all  temporal  power  which 
protects,  elevates,  and  enriches  families,  we  are  forced 
to  give  them  as  devoted  a  love  as  that  which  burns  in 
the  heart  of  martjTS  toward  heaven.  We  must  suffer 
in  their  cause ;  when  they  sacrifice  us  to  the  interests 
of  their  throne  we  may  perish,  for  we  die  as  much  for 
ourselves  as  for  them,  but  our  name  and  our  families 
perish  not.     JScco  !  " 

"  You  are  right  as  to  yourself,  Albert ;  for  they  have 
given  you  the  ancient  title  and  duchy  of  de  Retz." 

"Now  listen  to  me,"  replied  his  brother.  "The 
queen  hopes  much  from  the  cleverness  of  the  Ruggieri ; 
she  expects  them  to  bring  the  king  once  more  under 
her  control.  When  Charles  refused  to  use  Rene's  per- 
fumes any  longer  the  wary  woman  knew  at  once  on 
whom  his  suspicions  really  rested.  But  who  can  tell 
the  schemes  that  are  in  his  mind  ?  Perhaps  he  is  only 
hesitating  as  to  what  fate  he  shall  give  his  mother ;  he 
hates  her,  you  know.  He  said  a  few  words  about  it  to 
his  wife ;  she  repeated  them  to  Madame  de  Fiesque, 
and  Madame  de  Fiesque  told  the  queen-mother.  Since 
then  the  king  has  kept  away  from  his  wife." 

"  The  time  has  come,"  said  Charles  de  Gondi. 

" To  do  what?"  asked  the  marechal. 

"  To  lay  hold  of  the  king's  mind,"  replied  the  Grand- 
master, who,  if  he  was  not  so  much  in  the  queen's 
confidence  as  his  brother,  was  bj'  no  means  less  clear- 
sighted. 
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"  Charles,  I  have  opened  a  great  career  to  yon," 
said  his  brother  gravely.  "  If  3'ou  wish  to  be  a  duke 
also,  be,  as  I  am,  the  accomplice  and  cat's-paw  of  our 
mistress  ;  she  is  the  strongest  here,  and  she  will  con- 
tinue in  power.  Madame  de  Sauvos  is  on  her  side, 
and  the  king  of  Navarre  and  the  Due  d'Alengon  are 
still  for  Madame  de  Sauves.  Catherine  holds  the  pair 
in  a  leash  under  Charles  IX.,  and  she  will  hold  them  in 
future  under  Henri  III.  God  grant  that  Henri  may  not 
prove  ungrateful !  " 

"How  so?" 

"  His  mother  is  doing  too  much  for  him." 

"  Hush  !  what  noise  is  that  I  hear  in  the  rue  Saint- 
Honore ?"  cried  the  Grand-master.  "Listen!  there  is 
some  one  at  Irene's  door  !  Don't  you  hear  the  footsteps 
of  many  men.     Can  they  have  arrested  the  Ruggieri?" 

"Ah,  diavolo  !  this  is  prudence  indeed.  The  king 
has  not  shown  his  usual  impetuosity.  But  where  will 
they  imprison  them  ?  Let  us  get  down  into  the  street 
and  see." 

The  two  brothers  reached  the  corner  of  the  rue 
de  I'Autruche  just  as  the  king  was  entering  the  house 
of  his  mistress,  Marie  Touchet.  By  the  light  of  the 
torches  which  the  concierge  carried,  they  distinguished 
Tavannes  and  the  two  Ruggieri. 

"  Hej',  Tavannes  !  "  cried  the  grand-master,  running- 
after  the  king's  companion,  who  had  turned  and  was 
making  his  way  back  to  the  Louvre,  "  What  happened 
to  you  ?  " 

"  We  fell  into  a  nest  of  sorcerers  and  arrested  two, 
compatriots  of  j-ours,  who  may  perhaps  be  able  to  ex- 
plain to  the  minds  of  French  gentlemen  how  you,  who 
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are  not  Frenchmen,  have  managed  to  lay  hands  on  two 
of  the  chief  offices  of  the  Crown,"  replied  Tavannes, 
half  jesting,  half  in  earnest. 

"But  the  king?"  inquired  the  Grand-master,  who 
cared  little  for  Tavannes's  enmitj'. 

"  He  staj's  with  his  mistress." 

"  We  reached  our  present  distinction  through  an 
absolute  devotion  to  our  masters,  —  a  noble  course,  my 
dear  Tavannes,  wliich  I  see  that  you  also  have 
adopted,"  replied  Albert  de  Gondi. 

The  three  courtiers  walked  on  in  silence.  At  the 
moment  when  the^'  parted,  on  meeting  their  servants 
who  then  escorted  them,  two  men  glided  swiftly  along 
tlie  walls  of  the  rue  de  I'Autruche.  These  men  were  the 
king  and  the  Comte  de  Solern,  who  soon  reached 
the  banks  of  the  Seine,  at  a  point  where  a  boat  and 
two  rowers,  carefully  selected  by  do  Solern,  awaited 
them.  In  a  verj'  few  moments  they  reached  the  other 
shore. 

"  My  mother  has  not  gone  to  bed,"  cried  the  king. 
"She  will  see  us;  we  chose  a  bad  place  for  the 
interview." 

"She  will  think  it  a  duel,"  replied  Solern;  "and 
she  cannot  possibly  distinguish  who  we  are  at  this 
distance." 

"  Well,  let  her  see  me  !  "  exclaimed  Charles  IX.  "  I 
am  resolved  now  !  " 

The  king  and  his  confidant  sprang  ashore  and  walked 
quickly  in  the  direction  of  the  Pre-aux-Clercs.  When 
they  reached  it  the  Comte  de  Solern,  pi-eceding  the 
king,  met  a  man  who  was  evidently  on  the  watch,  and 
with  whom  he  exchanged  a  few  words ;  the  man  then 
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retired  to  a  distance.  Presently  two  other  men,  who 
seemed  to  be  princes  by  the  marks  of  respect  which 
the  first  man  paid  to  them,  left  the  place  where  they 
were  evidently  hiding  behind  the  broken  fence  of-  a 
field,  and  approached  the  king,  to  whom  they  bent  tlie 
knee.  But  Charles  IX.  raised  them  before  they  touched 
the  ground,  saying  :  — 

"  No  ceremonj',  we  are  all  gentlemen  here." 

A  venerable  old  man,  who  might  have  been  taken  for 
the  Chjincelier  de  I'Hopital,  had  the  latter  not  died  in 
the  preceding  year,  now  joined  the  three  gentlemen,  all 
four  walking  rapidly  so  as  to  reach  a  spot  where  their 
conference  could  not  be  overheard  by  their  attendants. 
The  Comte  de  Solern  followed  at  a  slight  distance  to 
Iceep  watch  over  the  king.  That  faithful  servant  was 
filled  with  a  distrust  not  shared  by  Charles  IX. ,  a  man 
to  whom  life  was  now  a  burden.  He  was  the  only  per- 
son on  the  king's  side  who  witnessed  this  mysterious 
conference,  which  presently  became  animated. 

"  Sire,"  said  one  of  the  new-comers,  "  the  Connetable 
de  Montmorency,  the  closest  friend  of  the  king  your 
father,  agreed  with  the  Marechal  de  Saint-Andre  in  de- 
claring that  Madame  Catherine  ought  to  be  sewn  up  in 
a  sack  and -flung  into  the  river.  If  that  had  been  done 
then,  many  worth}'  persons  would  be  still  alive." 

"  I  have  enough  executions  on  my  conscience,  mon- 
sieur," replied  the  king. 

"  But,  sire,"  said  the  youngest  of  the  four  personages, 
"  if  you  merely  banish  her,  from  the  depths  of  her 
exile  Queen  Catherine  will  continue  to  stir  up  strife, 
and  to  find  auxiliaries.  We  have  everj'thing  to  fear 
from  the  Guises,  who,  for   the   last  nine   years,  have 
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schemed  for  a  vast  Catliolic  alliance,  in  tbe  secret  of 
which  your  Majesty  is  not  included  ;  and  it  threatens 
your  throne.  This  alliance  was  invented  by  Spain, 
which  will  never  renounce  its  project  of  destroying  the 
boundar}-  of  the  Pyrenees.  Sire,  Calvinism  will  save 
France  hy  setting  up  a  moral  barrier  between  her  and  a 
nation  which  covets  the  empire  of  the  world.  If  the 
queen-mother  is  exiled,  she  will  turn  for  help  to  Spain 
and  to  the  Guises." 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  king,  "  know  this,  if  by  j-our 
help  peace  without  distrust  is  once  established,  I  will 
take  upon  myself  the  dut}'  of  making  all  subjects  trem- 
ble. Tete-Dieii!  it  is  time  indeed  for  royalty  to  assert 
itself.  M}-  motlier  is  right  in  that,  at  anj'  rate.  You 
ought  to  know  that  it  is  to  3"0ur  interest  as  well  as 
mine,  for  your  hands,  30ur  fortunes  depend  upon  our 
throne.  If  religion  is  overthrown,  the  hands  30U  allow 
to  do  it  will  be  laid  next  upon  the  throne  and  then  upon 
30U.  I  no  longer  care  to  fight  ideas  with  weapons  that 
cannot  touch  them.  Let  us  see  now  if  Protestantism  will 
make  progress  when  left  to  itself;  above  all,  I  would 
like  to  see  with  whom  and  what  the  spirit  of  that  fac- 
tion will  wrestle.  The  admiral,  God  rest  his  soul!  was 
not  my  enemy ;  he  swore  to  me  to  restrain,  the  revolt 
within  spiritual  limits,  and  to  leave  the  ruling  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  monarch,  his  master,  with  submissive 
subjects.  Gentlemen,  if  the  matter  be  still  within  your 
power,  set  that  example  now  ;  help  j-our  sovereign  to 
put  down  a  spirit  of  rebellion  which  takes  tranquillity 
from  each  and  all  of  us.  War  is  depriving  us  of  rev- 
enue ;  it  is  ruining  this  kingdom.  I  am  weary  of  these 
constant  troubles ;   so  weary,  that  if  it  is  absolutely 
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necessary  I  will  sacrifice  my  mother.  Nay,  I  will  go 
farther ;  I  will  keep  an  equal  number  of  Protestants 
and  Catholics  about  me,  and  I  will  hold  the  axe  of 
Louis  XI.  above  their  heads  to  force  them  to  be  on 
good  terras.  If  the  Messieurs  de  Guise  plot  a  Holy 
Alliance  to  attack  our  crown,  the  executioner  shall 
begin  with  their  heads.-  I  see  the  miseries  of  my  peo- 
ple, and  I  will  make  short  work  of  the  great  lords  who 
attempt  to  bring  more  trouble  into  the  kingdom.  I 
care  little  for  consciences,  —  let  them  hold  what  opin- 
ions they  like  ;  what  I  want  in  future  is  submissive  sub- 
jects, who  will  work,  according  to  my  will,  for  the  pros- 
perity of  the  State.  Gentlemen,  I  give  you  ten  days 
to  negotiate  with  3  our  friends,  to  break  off  j'our  plots, 
and  to  return  to  me  who  will  be  your  father.  If  you  re- 
fuse you  will  see  great  changes-.  I  shall  use  the  mass  of 
the  people,  who  will  rise  at  my  voice  against  the  lords. 
I  will  make  m3-self  a  king  who  paciflcates  his  kingdom 
by  striking  down  those  who  are  more  powerful  even  than 
you,  and  who  dare  defy  him.  If  the  troops  fail  me,  I 
have  my  brother  of  Spain,  on  whom  I  shall  call  to  defend 
our  menaced  thrones,  and  if  I  lack  a  minister  to  carry 
out  my  will,  he  can  lend  me  the  Duke  of  Alba.'' 

"  But  in  that  case,  sire,  we  should  have  Germans  to 
oppose  to  your  Spaniards,"  said  one  of  his  hearers. 

"  Cousin,"  replied  Charles  IX.,  coldlj',  "  my  wife's 
name  is  Elizabeth  of  Austria ;  support  might  fail  3-011 
on  the  German  side.  But,  for  Heaven's  sake,  let  us 
fight,  if  fight  we  must,  alone,  without  the  help  of  for- 
eigners. You  are  the  object  of  my  mother's  hatred, 
and  you  stand  near  enough  to  me  to  be  my  second  in 
the  duel  I  am  about  to  fight  with  her ;  well  then,  listen 
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to  what  I  now  say.  You  seem  to  me  so  worthy  of  con- 
fidence that  I  offer  you  the  post  of  connitahle ;  you 
will  not  betray  me  like  the  other." 

The  prince  to  whom  Charles  IX.  had  addressed  him- 
self, struck  his  hand  into  that  of  the  king,  exclaiming  : 

"  Ventre-saint-ffris  /  brother;  this  is  enough  to  make 
me  forget  many  wrongs.  But,-  sire,  the  head  cannot 
march  without  the  tail,  and  ours  is  a  long  tail  to  drag. 
Give  me  more  than  ten  days  ;  we  want  at  least  a  month 
to  make  our  friends  hear  reason.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  we  shall  be  masters." 

"A  month,  so  be  it!  My.onlj^  negotiator  will  be 
Villeroy ;  trust  no  one  else,  no  matter  what  is  said  to 
you." 

"  One  month,"  echoed  the  other  seigneurs,  "  that  is 
sufficient." 

"  Gentlemen,  we  are  five,"  said  the  king,  —  "  five 
men  of  honor.  If  any  betrayal  takes  place,  we  shall 
know  on  whom  to  avenge  it." 

The  three  strangers  kissed  the  hand  of  Charles  IX. 
and  took  leave  of  him  with  every  mark  of  the  utmost 
respect.  As  the  king  recrossed  the  Seine,  four  o'clock 
was  ringing  from  the  clock-tower  of  the  Louvre.  Lights 
were  in  the  queen-mother's  room  ;  she  had  not  j'et  gone 
to  bed. 

"  My  mother  is  still  on  the  watch,"  said  Charles  to 
the  Comte  de  Solern. 

"  She  has  her  forge  as  you  have  yours,"  remarked 
the  German. 

"  Dear  count,  what  do  you  think  of  a  king  who  is 
reduced  to  become  a  conspirator?''  said  Charles  IX., 
bitterly,  after  a  pause. 
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"I  think,  sire,  that  if  you  would  allow  me  to  fling 
that  woman  into  the  river,  as  your  young  cousin  said, 
France  would  soon  be  at  peace." 

"  What !  a  parricide  in  addition  to  the  Saint-Barthol- 
omew, count?"  cried  the  Iting.  "No,  no!  I  will  exile 
her.  Once  fallen,  my  mother  will  no  longer  have  either 
servants  or  partisans." 

"Well,  then,  sire,"  replied  the  Comte  de  Solern, 
"  give  me  the  order  to  arrest  her  at  once  and  take  her 
out  of  the  kingdom  ;  for  to-morrow  she  will  have  forced 
you  to  change  your  mind." 

"  Come  to  my  forge,"  said  the  king,  "no  one  can 
overhear  us  there ;  besides,  I  don't  want  my  mother  to 
suspect  the  capture  of  the  Ruggieri.  If  she  knows  I 
am  in  my  work-shop  she  '11  suppose  nothing,  and  we  can 
consult  about  the  proper  measures  for  her  arrest." 

As  the  king  entered  a  lower  room  of  the  palace, 
which  he  used  for  a  workshop,  he  called  his  companion's 
attention  to  the  forge  and  his  implements  with  a  laugh. 

"  I  don't  believe,"  he  said,  "  among  all  the  kings  that 
France  will  ever  have,  there  '11  be  another  to  take  pleas- 
ure in  such  work  as  that.  But  when  I  am  really  king, 
I  '11  forge  no  swords  ;  they  shall  all  go  back  into  their 
scabbards." 

"Sire,"  said  the  Comte  de  Solern,  "the  fatigues 
of  tennis  and  hunting,  j-our  toil  at  this  forge,  and  — 
if  I  may  say  it —  love,  are  chariots  which  the  devil  is 
offering  you  to  get  the  faster  to  Saint-Denis." 

"  Solern,"  said  the  king,  in  a  piteous  tone,  "  if  you 
knew  the  fire  they  have  put  into  mj'  soul  and  bodj' ! 
nothing  can  quench  it.  Are  you  sure  of  the  men  wiio 
are  guarding  the  Ruggieri?"' 
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"  As  sure  as  of  myself." 

"  Very  good ;  then,  during  this  coming  day  I  shall 
take  my  own  course.  Think  of  the  proper  means  of 
making  the  arrest,  and  I  will  give  you  m}'  final  orders 
by  five  o'clock  at  Madame  de  Belleville's." 

As  the  first  rajs  of  dawn  were  struggling  with  the 
lights  of  the  workshop,  Charles  IX.,  left  alone  by  the 
departure  of  the  Comte  de  Solern,  heard  the  door  of  the 
apartment  turn  on  its  hinges,  and  saw  his  mother  stand- 
ing within  it  in  the  dim  light  like  a  phantom.  Though 
very  nervous  and  impressible,  the  king  did  not  quiver, 
albeit,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  he  then  stood, 
this  apparition  had  a  certain  air  of  mj'sterj-  and  horror. 

"  Monsieur,"  she  said,  "  you  are  killing  yourself." 

"  I  am  fulfilling  my  horoscope,"  he  replied  with  a 
bitter  smile.  "  But  you,  madame,  you  appear  to  be  as 
earh'  as  I." 

"We  have  both  been  up  all  night,  monsieur;  but 
with  very  different  intentions.  While  you  have  been 
conferring  with  j-our  worst  enemies  in  the  open  fields, 
concealing  your  acts  from  j'our  mother,  assisted  by 
Tavannes  and  the  Gondis,  with  whom  you  have  been 
scouring  the  town,  I  have  been  reading  despatches 
which  contained  the  proofs  of  a  terrible  conspiracj'  in 
which  your  brother,  the  Due  d'Alen9on,  your  brother- 
in-law,  the  king  of  Navarre,  the  Prince  de  Conde,  and 
half  the  nobles  of  your  kingdom  are  taking  part.  Their 
purpose  is  nothing  less  than  to  take  the  crown  from  your 
head  and  seize  your  person.  Those  gentlemen  have 
already  fiftj-  thousand  good  troops  behind  them." 

"  Bah  !  "  exclaimed  the  king,  incredulously. 

"Your  brother  has  turned  Huguenot,"  she  continued. 
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"  My  brother  !  gone  over  to  the  Huguenots  !  "  cried 
Charles,  brandishing  the  piece  of  iron  wliich  he  held  in 
his  hand. 

"  Yes  ;  the  Due  d'Alengon,  Huguenot  at  heart,  will 
soon  be  one  before  the  ej'es  of  the  world.  Your  sister, 
the  queen  of  Navarre,  has  almost  ceased  to  love  yon  ; 
she  cares  more  for  the  Due  d'Alen9on ;  she  cares  for 
Bussy ;  and  she  loves  that  little  La  Mole." 

"  What  a  heart !  "  exclaimed  the  king. 

''  That  httle  La  Mole,"  went  on  the  queen,  "  wishes 
to  make  himself  a  great  man  hy  giving  France  a  king 
of  his  own  stripe.  He  is  promised,  they  saj-,  the  place 
of  connetable." 

"Curse  that  M  argot !"  cried  the  king.  "This  is 
what  comes  of  her  marriage  with  a  heretic.'' 

"  Heretic  or  not  is  of  no  consequence  ;  the  trouble  is 
that,  in  spite  of  my  advice,  you  have  brought  the  head 
of  the  younger  branch  too  near  the  throne  by  that  mar- 
riage, and  Henri's  purpose  now  is  to  embroil  3-ou  witli 
the  rest  and  make  j'ou  kill  one  another.  The  house  of 
Bourbon  is  the  enemj'  of  the  house  of  Valois  ;  remember 
that,  monsieur.  All  younger  branches  should  be  kept 
in  a  state  of  povertj',  for  thej'  are  born  conspirators. 
It  is  sheer  folly  to  give  them  arms  when  they  have 
none,  or  to  leave  them  in  possession  of  arms  when  they 
seize  them.  Let  every  younger  son  be  made  incapable 
of  doing  harm  ;  that  is  the  law  of  Crowns  ;  the  Sultans 
of  Asia  follow  it.  The  proofs  of  this  conspiracj-  are  in 
my  room  upstairs,  where  I  asked  you  to  follow  me  last 
evening,  when  you  bade  me  good-night ;  but  instead  of 
doing  so,  it  seems  you  had  other  plans.  I  therefore 
waited  for  you.    If  we  do  not  take  the  proper  measures 
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imiuecliately  you  will  meet  the  fate  of  Charles  the 
Simple  within  a  month." 

"  A  month!  "  exclaimed  the  king,  thundevstruek  at 
the  coincidence  of  that  period  with  the  dela}-  asked 
for  by  the  princes  themselves.  "  '  In  a  month  we 
shall  be  masters,' "  he  added  to  himself,  quoting  their 
words.  "  Madame,"  he  said  aloud,  "what  are  j-our 
proofs  ? '' 

"  They  are  unanswerable,  monsieur ;  they  come  from 
my  daughter  Marguerite.  Alarmed  herself  at  the  pos- 
sibilities of  such  a  combination,  her  love  for  the  throne 
of  the  Valois  has  proved  stronger,  this  time,  than  all 
her  other  loves.  She  asks,  as  the  price  of  her  revela- 
tions that  nothing  shall  be  done  to  La  Mole ;  but  the 
scoundrel  seems  to  me  a  dangerous  villain  whom  we 
had  better  be  rid  of,  as  well  as  the  Comte  de  Coconnas, 
3'our  brother  d'Alen9on's  right  hand.  As  for  the  Prince 
de  Conde,  he  consents  to  everything,  provided  I  am 
thrown  into  the  sea  ;  perhaps  that  is  the  wedding  pres- 
ent he  gives  me  in  return  for  the  pretty  wife  I  gave 
him  !  All  this  is  a  serious  matter,  monsieur.  You  talk 
of  horoscopes !  I  know  of  a  prediction  which  gi\  es 
the  throne  of  the  Valois  to  the  Bourbons,  and  if  we  do 
not  take  care  it  will  be  fulfilled.  Do  not  be  angry  with 
your  sister ;  she  has  behaved  well  in  this  affair.  My 
son,"  continued  the  queen,  after  a  pause,  giving  a  tone 
of  tenderness  to  her  words,  ' '  evil  persons  on  the  side 
of  the  Guises  are  trj'ing  to  sow  dissensions  between 
j-ou  and  me  ;  and  yet  we  are  the  only  ones  in  the  king- 
dom whose  interests  are  absolutelj'  identical.  You 
blame  me,  I  know,  for  the  Saint-Bartholomew ;  you 
accuse  me  of  having  forced  you  into  it.     Catholicism, 
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monsieur,  must  be  the  bond  between  Fi-ance,  Spain, 
and  Italy,  tliree  countries  which  can,  by  sliilful  man- 
agement, secretly  planned,  be  united  in  course  of  time, 
under  the  house  of  Valois.  Do  not  deprive  yourself  of 
such  chances  by  loosing  the  cord  which  binds  the  three 
kingdoms  in  the  bonds  of  a  common  faith.  Why  should 
not  the  Valois  and  the  Medici  carry  out  for  their  own 
glory  the  scheme  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  whose  head  failed 
him?  Let  us  fling  off  that  race  of  Jeanne  la  Folle. 
The  Medici,  masters  of  Florence  and  of  Rome,  will 
force  Italy  to  support  your  interests  ;  thej'  will  guar- 
antee j'ou  advantages  by  treaties  of  commerce  and  alli- 
ance which  shall  recognize  your  fiefs  in  Piedmont,  the 
Milanais,  and  Naples,  where  you  have  rights.  These, 
monsieur,  are  the  reasons  of  the  war  to  the  death 
which  we  make  against  the  Huguenots.  Why  do  3-ou 
force  me  to  repeat  these  things?  Charlemagne  was 
wrong  in  advancing  toward  the  north.  France  is  a 
bod}-  whose  heart  is  on  the  Gulf  of  Lyons  and  its  two 
arras  over  Spain  and  Itah*.  Therefore,  she  must  rule 
the  Mediterranean,  that  basket  into  which  are  poured 
all  the  riches  of  the  Orient,  now  turned  to  the  profit 
of  those  seigneurs  of  Venice,  in  the  very  teeth  of 
Philip  II.  If  the  friendship  of  the  Medici  and  your 
rights  justify  you  in  hoping  for  Italy,  force,  alliances, 
or  a  possible  inheritance  ma}'  give  j'Ou  Spain.  Warn 
the  house  of  Austria  as  to  this,  —  that  ambitious  house 
to  which  the  Guelphs  sold  Italy,  ar.d  which  is  even  now 
hankering  after  Spain.  Though  your  wife  is  of  that 
house,  humble  it !  Clasp  it  so  closely  that  j'ou  will 
smother  it !  I7iere  are  the  enemies  of  your  kingdom  ; 
thence  comes  help  to  the  Eeformers,     Do  not  listen  to 
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those  who  fiad  their  profit  in  causing  us  to  disagree, 
and  who  torment  j'our  life  b)'  making  j-ou  believe  I  am 
your  secret  enemy.  Have  ^prevented  3'ou  from  having 
heirs?  Why  has  jour  mistress  given  j'ou  a  son,  and 
your  wife  a  daughter  ?  Why  have  you  not  to-day  three 
legitimate  heirs  to  root  out  the  hopes  of  these  seditions 
persons?  Is  it  I,  monsieur,  who  am  responsible  for 
such  failures?  If  j-ou  had  an  heir,  would  the  Due 
d'Alengon  be  now  conspiring?" 

As  she  ended  these  words,  Catherine  fixed  upon 
her  son  the  magnetic  glance  of  a  bird  of  prej'  upon 
its  victim.  The  daughter  of  the  Medici  became  mag- 
nificent ;  her  real  self  shone  upon  her  face,  which,  like 
that  of  a  gambler  over  the  green  table,  glittered  witli 
vast  cupidities.  Charles  IX.  saw  no  longer  the  mother 
of  one  man,  but  (as  was  said  of  her)  the  mother  of 
armies  and  of  empires,  —  mater  castrorum.  Catherine 
had  now  spread  wide  the  wings  of  her  genius,  and 
boldly  flown  to  the  heights  of  the  Bledici  and  Valois 
policj',  tracing  once  more  the  mightj-  plans  which  terri- 
fied in  earlier  days  her  husband  Henri  II.,  and  which, 
transmitted  by  the  genius  of  the  Medici  to  Richelieu, 
remain  in  writing  among  the  papers  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon.  But  Charles  IX.,  hearing  the  unusual  per- 
suasions his  mother  was  using,  thought  that  there  must 
be  some  necessitj^  for  them,  and  he  began  to  ask  him- 
self what  could  be  her  motive.  He  dropped  his  eyes ; 
he  hesitated  ;  his  distrust  was  not  lessened  by  her  stud- 
ied phrases.  Catherine  was  amazed  at  the  depths  of 
suspicion  she  now  beheld  in  her  son's  heart. 

"Well,  monsieur,"  she  said,  "do  you  not  under- 
stand me?     What  are  we,  you  and  I,  in  comparison 
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with  the  eternitj'  of  roj^al  crowns  ?  Do  j'ou  suppose  me 
to  have  other  designs  than  those  that  ought  to  actuate 
all  royal  persons  who  inhabit  the  sphere  where  empires 
are  ruled  ?  " 

"Madame,  I  will  follow  you  to  your  cabinet;  we 
must  act —  " 

"Act!"  cried  Catherine;  "let  our  enemies  alone; 
let  them  act ;  take  them  red-handed,  and  law  and  justice 
will  deliver  you  from  their  assaults.  For  God's  sake, 
monsieur,  show  them  good-will." 

The  queen  withdrew  ;  the  king  remained  alone  for  a 
few  moments,  for  he  was  utterly  overwhelmed. 

"  On  which  side  is  the  trap?  "  thought  he.  "  Which 
of  the  two  —  she  or  they  —  deceive  me  ?  What  is  my 
best  policy?  Deus,  discerne  causam  meam  !  "  he  mut- 
tered with  tears  in  his  eyes.  "  Life  is  a  burden  to  me  ! 
I  prefer  death,  natural  or  violent,  to  these  perpetual 
torments !  "  he  cried  presentlj',  bringing  down  his  ham- 
mer upon  the  anvil  with  such  force  that  the  vaults  of 
the  palace  trembled. 

"  My  God  !  "  he  said,  as  he  went  outside  and  looked 
up  at  the  sky,  "  thou  for  whose  holy  religion  I  struggle, 
give  me  the  light  of  thy  countenance  that  I  may  pene- 
trate the  secrets  of  my  mother's  heart  while  I  question 
the  Euggieri." 


Catherine  de'  Medici. 


III. 


MARIE   TOUCHET. 

The  little  bouse  of  Madame  de  Belleville,  wTiere 
Charles  IX.  had  deposited  his  prisoners,  was  the  last 
but  one  in  the  rue  de  I'Autruche  on  the  side  of  the  rue 
Saint-Honore.  The  street  gate,  flanked  hy  two  little 
brick  pavilions,  seemed  very  simple  in  those  daj's,  when 
gates  and  their  accessories  were  so  elaborately  treated. 
It  had  two  pilasters  of  stone  cut  in  facets,  and  the  cop- 
ing represented  a  reclining  woman  holding  a  cornucopia. 
The  gate  itself,  closed  by  enormous  locks,  had  a  wicket 
through  which  to  examine!  those  who  asked  admittance. 
In  each  pavilion  lived  a  porter  ;  for  the  king's  extremely 
capricious  pleasure  required  a  porter  by  day  and  by  night. 
The  house  had  a  little  courtyard,  paved  like  those  of 
Venice.  At  this  period,  before  carriages  were  invented, 
ladies  went  about  on  horseback,  or  in  litters,  so  that 
courtyards  could  be  made  magnificent  without  fear  of 
injury  from  horses  or  carriages.  Tliis  fact  is  always  to 
be  remembered  as  an  explanation  of  the  narrowness  of 
streets,  the  small  size  of  courtj'ards,  and  certain  other 
details  of  the  private  dwellings  of  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries. 

The  house,  of  one  story  only  above  the  ground-floor, 
was  capped  by  a  sculptured  frieze,  above  which  rose  a 
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roof  with  four  sides,  the  peak  being  flattened  to  form  a 
platform.  Dormer  windows  were  cut  in  this  roof,  with 
casings  and  pediments  which  the  chisel  of  some  great 
artist  had  covered  with  arabesques  and  dentils ;  each 
of  the  three  windows  on  the  main  floor  were  equally 
beautiful  in  stone  embroidery,  which  the  brick  of  the 
walls  showed  off  to  great  advantage.  On  the  ground- 
floor,  a  double  portico,  very  delicately  decorated,  led 
to  the  entrance  door,  which  was  covered  with  bosses  cut 
with  facets  in  the  Venetian  manner,  —  a  style  of  deco- 
ration which  was  further  carried  on  round  the  windows 
placed  to  right  and  left  of  the  door. 

A  garden,  carefully  laid  out  in  the  fashion  of  the 
times  and  filled  with  choice  flowers,  occupied  a  space 
behind  the  house  equal  to  that  of  the  court3'ard  in  front. 
A  grape-vine  draped  its  walls.  In  the  centre  of  a 
grass  plot  rose  a  silver  fir-tree.  The  flower-borders 
were  separated  from  the  grass  by  meandering  paths 
which  led  to  an  arbor  of  clipped  yews  at  the  farther  end 
of  the  little  garden.  The  walls  were  covered  with  a 
mosaic  of  variously  colored  pebbles,  coarse  in  design, 
it  is  true,  but  pleasing  to  the  ej'e  from  the  harmony  of 
its  tints  with  those  of  the  flower-beds.  The  house  had 
a  carved  balcony  on  the  garden  side,  above  the  door, 
and  also  on  the  front  toward  the  courtyard,  and  around 
the  middle  windows.  On  both  sides  of  the  house  the 
ornamentation  of  the  principal  window,  which  projected 
some  feet  from  the  wall,  rose  to  the  frieze ;  so  that  it 
formed  a  little  pavilion,  hung  there  like  a  lantern.  The 
casings  of  the  other  windows  were  inlaid  on  the  stone 
with  precious  marbles. 

In  spite  of  the  exquisite  taste  displayed  in  the  little 
23 
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house,  there  was  an  ,air  of  melanchoh'  about  it.  It  was 
darkened  by  the  buildings  that  surrounded  it  and  bj' 
the  roofs  of  the  hotel  d'Alencon  which  threw  a  heavj- 
shadow  over  both  court  and  garden  ;  moreover,  a  deep 
silence  reigned  there.  But  this  silence,  these  half-lights, 
this  solitude,  soothed  a  ro\"al  soul,  which  could  there 
surrender  itself  to  a  single  emotion,  as  in  a  cloister 
where  men  praj-,  or  in  some  sheltered  home  wherein 
they  Jove. 

It  is  easy  now  to  imagine  the  interior  charm  and 
choiceness  of  this  haven,  the  sole  spot  in  his  kingdom 
where  this  djing  Valois  could  pour  out  his  soul,  reveal 
his  sufferings,  exercise  his  taste  for  art,  and  give  himself 
up  to  the  poesj'  he  loved, — pleasures  denied  him  by 
the  cares  of  a  cruel  ro3alty.  Here,  alone,  were  his 
great  soul  and  his  high  intrinsic  worth  appreciated ; 
here  he  could  give  himself  up,  for  a  few  brief  months, 
the  last  of  his  life,  to  the  joj^s  of  fatherhood,  — 
pleasures  into  which  he  flung  himself  with  the  frenzy 
that  a  sense  of  his  coming  and  dreadful  death  impressed 
on  all  his  actions. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  day  succeeding  the  night- 
scene  we  have  just  described,  Marie  Touchet  was 
finishing  her  toilet  in  the  oratorj-,  which  was  the  boudoir 
of  those  da3-s.  She  was  arranging  the  long  curls  of  her 
beautiful  black  hair,  blending  them  with  the  velvet  of  a 
new  coif,  and  gazing  intently  into  her  mirror. 

"  It  is  nearlj'  four  o'clock  ;  that  interminable  council 
must  surely  be  over,"  slje  thought  to  herself.  "Jacob 
has  returned  from  the  Louvre ;  he  saj-s  that  everj'bodj' 
he  saw  was  excited  about  the  number  of  the  councillors 
summoned  and  the  length  of  the  session.     What  can 
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have  happened  ?  Is  it  some  misfortune  ?  Good  God  ! 
surely  he  knows  how  suspense  wears  out  the  soul ! 
Perhaps  he  has  gone  a-hunting?  If  he  is  happ}'  and 
amused,  it  is  all  right.  When  I  see  him  gay,  I  forget 
all  I  have  suffered." 

She  drew  her  hands  round  her  slender  waist  as  if  to 
smooth  some  trifling  wrinkle  in  her  gown,  turning  side- 
ways to  see  if  its  folds  fell  properly-,  and  as  she  did  so, 
she  caught  sight  of  the  king  on  the  couch  behind  her. 
The  carpet  had  so  muffled  the  sound  of  his  steps  that 
he  had  slipped  in  softly  without  being  heard. 

"You  frightened  me!  "  she  said,  with  a  cry  of  sur- 
prise, which  was  quickly  repressed. 
■  "  Were  you  thinking  of  me?  "  said  the  king. 

"When  do  I  not  think  of  you?"  she  answered, 
sitting  down  beside  him. 

She  took  off  his  cap  and  cloak,  passing  her  hands 
through  his  hair  as  though  she  combed  it  with  her 
Angers.  Charles  let  her  do  as  she  pleased,  but  made 
no  answer.  Surprised  at  this,  Marie  knelt  down  to 
stud}'  the  pale  face  of  her  royal  master,  and  then  saw 
the  signs  of  a  dreadful  weariness  and  a  more  consum- 
ing melancholy  than  any  she  had  yet  consoled.  She 
repressed  her  tears  and  kept  silence,  that  she  might  not 
irritate  by  mistaken  words  the  sorrow  which,  as  j'et,  she 
did  not  understand.  In  this  she  did  as  tender  women 
do  under  like  circumstances.  She  kissed  that  forehead, 
seamed  with  untimely  wrinkles,  and  those  livid  cheeks, 
trying  to  convey  to  the  worn-out  soul  the  freshness  of 
hers,  —  pouring  her  spirit  into  the  sweet  caresses  which 
met  with  no  response.  Presently  she  raised  Iier  head 
to  the  level  of  the  king's,  clasping  him  softly  in  hei 
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arms ;  then  she  lay  still,  her  face  hidden  on  that  suf- 
fering breast,  watching  for  the  opportune  moment  to 
question  his  dejected  mind. 

"My  Chariot,"  she  said  at  last,  "  will  you  not  tell 
your  poor,  distressed  Marie  the  troubles  that  cloud  that 
precious  brow,  and  whiten  those  beautiful  red  lips  ?  " 

"Except  Charlemagne/'  he  said  in  a  hollow  voice, 
"  all  the  kings  of  France  named  Charles  have  ended 
miserably." 

"  Pooh  !  "  she  said,  "  look  at  C^hark's  VIII." 

"  That  poor  prince  !  "  exclaimed  the  king.  "  In  the 
flower  of  his  age  he  struck  his  head  against  a  low  door 
at  the  chateau  of  Amboiise,  which  he  was  having  decor- 
ated, and  died  in  horrible  agony.  It  was  his  death  which 
gave  the  crown  to  our  family." 

"  Charles  VII.  reconquered  his  kingdom." 

"  Darling,  he  died  "  (the  king  lowered  his  voice)  "of 
hunger ;  for  he  feared  being  poisoned  by  the  dauphin, 
who  had  already  caused  the  death  of  his  beautiful 
Agnes.  The  father  feared  his  son ;  to-day  the  son 
dreads  his  mother  !  " 

"  Why  drag  up  the  past?  "  she  said  hastily-,  remem- 
bering the  dreadful  life  of  Charles  VI. 

"  Ah  !  sweetest,  kings  have  no  need  to  go  to  sorcer- 
ers to  discover  their  coming  fate ;  thej-  need  only  turn 
to  history.  I  am  at  this  moment  endeavoring  to  escape_ 
the  fate  of  Charles  the  Simple,  who  was  robbed  of  his 
crown,  and  died  in  prison  after  seven  years'  captivitj'." 

"Charles  V.  conquered  the  English,"  she  cried 
triumphantly. 

"No,  not  he,  but  du  Guesclin.  He  himself,  poi- 
soned by  Charles  de  Navarre,  dragged  out  a  wretched 
existence," 
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"Well,  Charles  IV.,  then?" 

"  He  married  three  times  to  obtain  an  heir,  in  spite  of 
the  masculine  beauty  of  the  children  of  Philippe  le  Bel. 
The  first  house  of  Valois  ended  with  him,  and  the 
second  is  about  to  end  in  the  same  way.  The  queen 
has  given  me  only  a  daughter,  and  I  shall  die  without 
leaving  her  pregnant ;  for  a  long  minority  would  be 
the  greatest  curse  I  could  bequeath  to  the  kingdom. 
Besides,  if  I  had  a  son,  would  he  live?  The  name  of 
Charles  is  fatal ;  Charlemagne  exhausted  the  luck  of  it. 
If  I  left  a  sou  I  should  tremble  at  the  thought  that  he 
would  be  Charles  X." 

"  Who  is  it  that  wants  to  seize  your  crown  ?  " 

"  My  brother  d'Alengon  conspires  against  it.  Enemies 
are  all  about  me." 

''  Monsieur,"  said  Marie,  with  a  charming  little  pout, 
"  do  tell  me  something  gaj-er.'' 

"Ah!  my  little  jewel,  my  treasure,  don't  call  me 
'  monsieur,'-  even  in  jest ;  you  remind  me  of  my  mother, 
who  stabs  me  incessantlj'  with  that  title,  by  which  she 
seems  to  snatch  away  mj'  crown.  She  says  '  my  son ' 
to  the  Due  d'Anjou — -I  mean  the  king  of  Poland." 

"  Sire,"  exclaimed  Marie,  clasping  her  hands  as 
though  she  were  praying,  ' '  there  is  a  kingdom  where 
j'ou  are  worshipped.  Your  Majest}'  fills  it  with  his 
glor}-,  his  power  ;  and  there  the  word  '  monsieur,'  means 
'  my  beloved  lord.'  " 

She  unclasped  her  hands,  and  with  a  prettj-  gesture 
pointed  to  her  heart.  The  words  were  so  mitsiques  (to 
use  a  word  of  the  times  which  depicted  the  melodies  of 
love)  that  Charles  IX.  caught  her  round  the  waist  with 
the  nervous  force  that  characterized  him,   and  seated 
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her  on  his  kuee,  rubbing  his  forehead  gentl3-  against  tlie 
pretty  curls  so  coquettishly  arranged.  Marie  thought 
the  moment  favorable  ;  she  ventured  a  few  kisses,  which 
Charles  allowed  rather  than  accepted,  then  she  said 
softly  :  — 

"If  my  servants  were  not  mistaken  you  were  out  all 
night  in  the  streets,  as  in  the  days  when  you  played  the 
pranks  of  a  j-ounger  son." 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  king,  still  lost  in  his  own  thoughts. 

"•  Did  j-ou  fight  the  watchman  and  frighten  some  of 
the  burghers?  Who  are  the  men  jou  brought  here  and 
locked  up?  The}'  must  be  very  criminal,  as  30U  won't 
allow  an}'  communication  with  them.  No  girl  was  ever 
locked  in  as  carefullj',  and  the}'  haA'e  not  had  a  mouth- 
ful to  eat  since  they  came.  The  Germans  whom  Solern 
left  to  guard  them  won't  let  anj-  one  go  near  the  room. 
Is  it  a  joke  that  3'ou  are  playing ;  or  is  it  somethiug 
serious  ?  " 

"  Yes,  j'ou  are  right,"  said  the  king,  coming  out  of 
his  rever}',  "  last  night  I  did  scour  the  roofs  with  Ta- 
vannes  and  the  Gondis.  I  wanted  to  try  mj'  old  follies 
with  the  old  companions ;  but  m}'  legs  were  not  what 
they  once  were ;  I  did  not  dare  leap  the  streets ; 
though  we  did  jump  two  alleys  from  one  roof  to  the 
next.  At  the  second,  however,  Tavannes  and  I,  holding 
on  to  a  chirane}',  agreed  that  we  could  n't  do"  it  again. 
If  either  of  us  had  been  alone  we  could  n't  have  done 
it  then." 

"I  '11  wager  that3'0u  sprang  first."     The  king  smiled 
"  I  know  why  j'ou  risk  your  life  in  that  way." 

"  And  wh}',  you  little  witch?  " 

"  You  are  tired  of  life." 
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"  Ah,  sorceress !  But  I  am  being  hunted  down  bj' 
sorcery,"  said  the  king,  resuming  his  anxious  look. 

"  My  sorcery  is  love,"  she  replied  smiling.  "  Since 
the  happy  da}-  when  jou  first  loved  me,  have  I  not  al- 
ways divined  your  thoughts  ?  And  —  if  you  will  let  me 
speak  the  truth  —  the  thoughts  which  torture  you  to- 
day are  not  worthy  of  a  king." 

"  Am  I  a  king?  "  he  said  bitterly. 

"  Cannot  you  be  one  ?  What  did  Charles  VII.  do  ? 
He  listened  to  his  mistress,  monseigneur,  and  he  recon- 
quered his  kingdom,  invaded  by  the  English  as  yours 
now  is  by  the  enemies  of  our  religion.  Your  last  couj) 
d'Mat  showed  you  the  course  you  have  to  follow. 
Exterminate  heresj-." 

"  You  blamed  the  Saint-Bartholomew,"  said  Charles, 
"  and  now  you  —  " 

"That  is  over,''  she  said;  "besides,  I  agree  with 
Madame  Catherine  that  it  was  better  to  do  it  yourselves 
than  let  the  Guises  do  it." 

"  Charles  VII.  had  only  men  to  fight;  I  am  face  to 
face  with  ideas,"  resumed  the  king.  "  We  can  kill  men, 
but  we  can't  kill  words  !  The  Emperor  Charles  V.  gave 
up  the  attempt ;  his  son  Philip  has  spent  his  strength 
upon  it ;  we  shall  all  perish,  we  kings,  in  that  struggle. 
On  whom  can  I  rely?  To  right,  among  the  Catholics, 
I  find  the  Guises,  who  are  my  enemies  :  to  left,  the  Cal- 
vinists,  who  will  never  forgive  me  the  death  of  my  poor 
old  Coligny,  nor  that  bloody  day  in  August ;  besides, 
they  want  to  suppress  the  throne  ;  and  in  front  of  me 
what  have  I  ?  —  my  mother  !  " 

"  Arrest  her ;  reign  alone,"  said  Marie  in  a  low  voice, 
whispering  in  Ms  ear. 
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"I  meant  to  do  so  j-este relay  ;  to-day  I  no  longei 
intend  it.     You  speak  of  it  rather  coolly." 

"Between  the  daughter  of  an  apothecary  and  that 
of  a  doctor  there  is  no  great  difference,"  replied  Marie 
Touchet,  always  ready  to  laugh  at  the  false  origin  at- 
tributed to  her. 

The  king  frowned. 

"Marie,  don't  take  such  liberties.  Catherine  de' 
Medici  is  mj-  mother,  and  j'ou  ought  to  tremble  lest  —  " 

"  What  is  it  you  fear?  " 

"  Poison  !  "  cried  the  king,  beside  himself. 

"  Poor  child  !  "  cried  Marie,  restraining  her  tears  ;  for 
the  sight  of  such  strength  united  with  such  weakness 
touched  her  deeplj'.  "  Ah  !  "  she  continued,  "  you  make 
me  hate  Madame  Catherine,  who  has  been  so  good  to 
me  ;  her  kindness  now  seems  perfid3\  Whj'  is  she  so 
kind  to  me,  and  so  bad  to  you  ?  During  ray  stay  in 
Dauphine  I  heard  many  things  about  the  beginning  of 
your  reign  which  j'ou  concealed  from  me  ;  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  queen,  j'our  mother,  is  the  real  cause  of  all 
your  troubles." 

"  In  what  way?"  cried  the  king,  deeply  interested. 

"  Women  whose  souls  and  whose  intentions  are  pure 
use  virtue  wherewith  to  rule  the  men  they  love ;  but 
women  who  do  not  seek  good  rule  men  through  their  evil 
instincts.  Now,  the  queen  made  vices  out  of  certain  of 
3'our  noblest  qualities,  and  she  taught  you  to  believe 
that  your  worst  inclinations  were  virtues.  Was  that  the 
part  of  a  mother?  Be  a  tyrant  like  Louis  XI.  ;  inspire 
terror ;  imitate  Philip  II. ;  banish  the  Italians  ;  drive 
out  the  Guises  ;  confiscate  the  lands  of  the  Calvinists. 
Out  of  this  solitude  j-ou  will  rise  a  king  ;  3-ou  will  save 
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the  tlirone.     The  moment  is  propitious ;  your  brother 
is  in  Poland." 

"  We  are  two  children  at  statecraft,"  said  Charles, 
bitterly;  "we  know  nothing  except  how  to  love. 
Alas  !  my  treasure,  yesterday  I,  too,  thought  all  these 
things  ;  I  dreamed  of  accomplishing  great  deeds  — •  bah  ! 
my  mother  blew  down  my  house  of  cards  !  From  a  dis- 
tance we  see  great  questions  outlined  like  the  summits 
of  mountains,  and  it  is  easy  to  say  :  '  I  '11  make  an  end 
of  Calvinism  ;  I  '11  bring  those  Guises  to  task :  I  '11 
separate  from  the  Court  of  Eome  ;  I  '11  rely  upon  my 
people,  upon  the  burghers  — '  ah !  yes,  from  afar  it  all 
seems  simple  enough !  but  try  to  climb  those  mountains 
and  the  higher  j'ou  go  the  more  the  difficulties  appear. 
Calvinism,  in  itself,  is  the  last  thing  the  leaders  of  that 
party  care  for  ;  and  the  Guises,  those  rabid  Catholics, 
would  be  sorry  indeed  to  see  the  Calvinists  put  down. 
Each  side  considers  its  own  interests  exclusivelj',  and 
religious  opinions  are  but  a  cloak  for  insatiable  ambi- 
tion. The  party  of  Charles  IX.  is  the  feeblest  of  all. 
That  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  that  of  the  king  of  Poland, 
that  of  the  Due  d'Alengon,  that  of  the  Condes,  that  of 
the  Guises,  that  of  my  mother,  are  all  intriguing  one 
against  another,  but  they  take  no  account  of  me,  not 
even  in  my  own  council.  My  mother,  in  the  midst  of 
so  many  contending  elements,  is,  nevertheless,  the 
strongest  among  them  ;  she  has  just  proved  to  me  the 
inanity  of  my  plans.  We  are  surrounded  by  rebellious 
subjects  who  defy  the  law.  The  axe  of  Louis  XI.  of 
which  you  speak,  is  lacking  to  us.  Parliament  would 
not  condemn  the  Guises,  nor  the  king  of  Navarre,  nor 
the   Condes,    nor   my  brother.      No !    the   courage   to 
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assassinate  is  needed ;  the  throne  will  be  forced  to 
strike  down  those  insolent  men  who  suppress  both  law 
and  justice ;  but  where  can  we  find  the  faithful  arm  ? 
The  council  I  held  this  morning  has  disgusted  me  with 
everj'thing  ;  treason  everywhere  ;  contending  interests 
all  about  me.  T  am  tired  with  the  burden  of  my  crown. 
I  onh'  want  to  die  in  peace." 

He  dropped  into  a  sort  of  gloomy  somnolence. 

"  Disgusted  with  everything !  "  repeated  Marie 
Touchet,  sadly  ;  but  she  did  not  disturb  the  black  tor- 
por of  her  lover. 

Charles  was  the  victim  of  a  complete  prostration 
of  mind  and  bodj',  produced  by  three  things,  —  the 
exhaustion  of  all  his  faculties,  aggravated  by  the  dis- 
heartenment  of  realizing  the  extent  of  an  evil ;  the 
recognized  impossibilitj-  of  surmounting  his  weakness  ; 
and  the  aspect  of  difficulties  so  great  that  genius  itself 
would  dread  them.  The  king's  depression  was  in  pro- 
portion to  the  courage  and  the  loftiness  of  ideas  to  which 
he  had  risen  during  the  last  few  months.  In  addition  to 
this,  an  attack  of  nervous  melancholy,  caused  by  his 
maladj-,  had  seized  him  as  he  left  the  protracted  coun- 
cil which  had  taken  place  in  his  private  cabinet.  Marie 
saw  that  he  was  in  one  of  those  crises  when  the  least 
word,  even  of  love,  would  be  importunate  and  painful ; 
so  she  remained  kneeling  quietly  beside  him,  her  head 
on  his  knee,  the  king's  hand  buried  in  her  hair,  and  he 
himself  motionless,  without  a  word,  without  a  sigh, 
as  still  as  Marie  herself,  —  Charles  IX.  in  the  leth- 
argy of  impotence,  Marie  in  the  stupor  of  despair 
which  comes  to  a  loving  woman  when  she  perceives  the 
boundaries  at  which  love  ends. 
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The  lovers  thus  reniaiued,  in  the  deepest  silence, 
during  one  of  those  terrible  hours  when  all  reflection 
wounds,  when  the  clouds  of  an  inward  tempest  veil  even 
the  memory  of  happiness.  Marie  believed  that  she 
herself  was  partly  the  cause  of  this  frightful  dejection. 
She  asked  herself,  not  without  horror,  if  the  excessive 
joj's  and  the  violent  love  which  she  had  never  yet  found 
strength  to  resist,  did  not  contribute  to  weaken  the 
mind  and  body  of  the  king.  As  she  raised  her  eyes, 
bathed  in  tears,  toward  her  lover,  she  saw  the  slow 
tears  rolling  down  his  pallid  cheeks.  This  mark  of  the 
sympathy  that  united  them  so  moved  the  king  that  he 
rushed  from  his  depression  like  a  spurred  horse.  He 
took  Marie  in'his  arms  and  placed  her  on  the  sofa. 

"  I  will  no  longer  be  a  king,"  he  cried.  "  I  will  be 
your  lover,  your  lover  only,  wholly  given  up  to  that 
happiness.  I  will  die  happy,  and  not  consumed  by  the 
cares  and  miseries  of  a  throne." 

The  tone  of  these  words,  the  fire  that  shone  in  the 
half-extinct  eyes  of  the  king,  gave  Marie  a  terrible 
shock  instead  of  happiness  ;  she  blamed  her  love  as  an 
accomplice  in  the  malady  of  which  the  king  was  dying. 

"  Meanwhile  j'ou  forget  your  prisoners,"  she  said, 
rising  abruptly. 

"  Hey  !  what  care  I  for  them  ?  I  give  them  leave  to 
kill  me." 

"  What !  are  they  murderers  ? " 

"Oh,  don't  be  frightened,  little  one;  we  hold  them 
fast.  Don't  think  of  them,  but  of  me.  Do  you 
love  me?" 

"  Sire  !  "  she  cried. 

"  Sire  ! "  he  repeated,  sparks  darting  from  his  eyes, 
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so  violent  was  the  rush  of  his  anger  M  the  untimely 
respect  of  his  mistress.  "  You  are  in  league  with  my 
mother." 

"  O  God  !  "  cried  Marie,  looking  at  the  picture  above 
her  prie-dieu  and  turning  toward  it  to  saj'  her  prayer, 
"  grant  that  he  comprehend  me  !  " 

"  Ah  !  "  said  tlie  king,  suspiciouslj',  "  you  have  some 
wrong  to  me  upon  your  conscience  !  "  Then  looking 
at  her  from  between  his  arms,  he  plunged  his  ejes 
into  hers.  "  I  have  heard  some  talk  of  the  mad  passion 
of  a  certain  Entragues,"  he  went  on  wildly.  "  Ever  since 
their  grandfather,  the  soldier  Balzac,  married  a  viscon- 
tessa  at  Milan  that  family  hold  their  heads  too  high." 

Marie  looked  at  the  king  with  so  proud  an  air  that 
he  was  ashamed.  At  that  instant  the  cries  of  little 
Charles  de  Valois,  who  had  just  awakened,  were  heard 
in  the  next  room.     Marie  ran  to  the  door. 

"Come  in,  Bourguignonne !  "  she  said,  taking  the 
child  from  its  nurse  and  carrying  it  to  the  king.  "You 
are  more  of  a  child  than  he,"  she  cried,  half  angrj',  half 
appeased. 

"He  is  beautiful !  "  said  Charles  IX.,  taking  his  son 
in  his  arms. 

"  I  alone  know  how  like  he  is  to  you,"  said  Marie; 
"  already  he  has  your  smile  and  your  gestures." 

"  So  tiny  as  that!  "  said  the  king,  laughing  at  her. 

"Oh,  I  know  men  don't  believe  such  things;  but 
watch  him,  my  Chariot,  play  with  him.  Look  there! 
See!     Ami  not  right?" 

"  True  !  "  exclaimed  the  king,  astonished  by  a  motion 
of  the  child  which  seemed  the  very  miniature  of  a  ges- 
ture of  his  own. 
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"  Ah,  the  pretty  flower !  "  cried  the  mother.  "  Never 
shall  he  leave  me  !     Se  will  never  cause  me  grief." 

The  king  frolicked  with  his  son ;  he  tossed  him  in 
his  arms,  and  kissed  him  passionatelj^,  talking  the 
foolish,  unmeaning  talk,  the  pretty,  baby  language  in- 
vented by  nurses  and  mothers.  His  voice  grew  child- 
like. At  last  his  forehead  cleared,  joy  returned  to  his 
saddened  face,  and  then,  as  Marie  saw  that  he  had  for- 
gotten his  troubles,  she  laid  her  head  upon  his  shoulder 
and  whispered  in  his  ear  :  — 

"  Won't  you  tell  me.  Chariot,  why  you  have  made  me 
keep  murderers  in  my  house?  Who  are  these  men, 
and  what  do  you  mean  to  do  with  them?  In  short,  I 
want  to  know  what  you  were  doing  on  the  roofs.  I  hope 
there  was  no  woman  in  the  business  ?  " 

"Then  you  love  me  as  much  as  ever!"  cried  the 
king,  meeting  the  clear,  interrogatory  glance  that  women 
know  so  well  how  to  cast  upon  occasion. 

"  You  doubted  me"  she  replied,  as  a  tear  shone  on 
her  beautiful  eyelashes. 

"  There  are  women  in  my  adventure,"  said  the  king ; 
"  but  they  are  sorceresses.     How  far  had  I  told  you?" 

"  You  were  on  the  roofs  near  by  —  what  street 
was  it?" 

"  Rue  Saint-Honore,  sweetest,"  said  the  king,  who 
seemed  to  have  recovered  himself.  Collecting  his 
thoughts,  he  began  to  explain  to  his  mistress  what  had 
happened,  as  if  to  prepare  her  for  a  scene  that  was 
presently  to  take  place  in  her  presence. 

"  As  I  was  passing  through  the  street  last  night  on  a 
frolic,"  he  said,  "  I  chanced  to  see  a  bright  light  from 
the  dormer  window  of  the  house  occupied  by  Kene,  my 
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mother's  glover  and  perfumer,  and  once  3-ours.  I  have 
strong  doubts  about  that  man  and  what  goes  on  in  his 
house.  If  I  am  poisoned,  the  drug  will  come  from 
there." 

"  I  shall  dismiss  him  to-morrow." 

"  Ah  !  so  3'ou  kept  him  after  I  had  given  him  up?" 
cried  the  king.  "  I  thought  m}-  life  was  safe  with  you," 
he  added  gloomily ;  "  but  no  doubt  death  is  following 
me  even  here." 

"But,  my  dearest,  I  have  onl3'  just  returned  from 
Dauphine  with  our  dauphin,"  she  said,  smiling,  "  and 
Bene  has  supplied  me  with  nothing  since  the  death  of 
the  Queen  of  Navarre.  Go  on;  30U  climbed  to  the 
roof  of  Rene's  house  ? " 
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IV. 

THE    king's   tale. 

"Yes,"  returned  the  king.  "In  a  second  I  was 
there,  followed  by  Tavannes,  and  then  we  clambered  to 
a  spot  where  I  could  see  without  being  seen  the  interior 
of  that  devil's  kitchen,  in  which  I  beheld  extraordinary 
things  which  inspired  me  to  take  certain  measures.  Did 
you  ever  notice  the  end  of  the  roof  of  that  cursed  per- 
fumer ?  The  windows  toward  the  street  are  always 
closed  and  dark,  except  the  last,  from  which  can  be 
seen  the  hotel  de  Soissons  and  the  observator}'  which 
my  mother  built  for  that  astrologer,  Cosmo  Ruggiero. 
Under  the  roof  are  lodging-rooms  and  a  gallery  which 
have  no  windows  except  on  the  courtyard,  so  that  in 
order  to  see  what  was  going  on  within,  it  was  necessary 
to  go  where  no  man  before  ever  dreamed  of  climbing,  — 
along  the  coping  of  a  high  wall  which  adjoins  the  roof 
of  Rene's  house.  The  men  who  set  up  in  that  house 
the  furnaces  by  which  they  distil  death,  reckoned  on 
the  cowardice  of  Parisians  to  save  them  from  being 
overlooked ;  but  they  little  thought  of  Charles  de  Va- 
lois  !  I  crept  along  the  coping  until  I  came  to  a  win- 
dow, against  the  casing  of  which  I  was  able  to  stand 
up  straight  with  ray  arm  round  a  carved  monkey  which 
ornamented  it.'' 
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"What    did    you    see,    dear   heart?"    said   Marie, 
trembling. 

"  A  den,  where  works  of  darkness  were  being  done," 
replied  the  king.  "  Tlie  first  object  on  which  my  eyes 
lighted  was  a  tall  old  man  seated  in  a  chair,  with  a  magnifi- 
cent white  beard,  like  that  of  old  I'Hopital,  and  dressed 
like  him  in  a  black  velvet  robe.  On  his  broad  forehead 
furrowed  deep  with  wrinkles,  on  his  crown  of  white  hair, 
on  his  calm,  attentive  face,  pale  with  toil  and  vigils,  fell 
the  concentrated  rays  of  a  lamp  from  which  shone  a 
vivid  light.  His  attention  was  divided  between  an  old 
manuscript,  the  parchment  of  which  must  have  been 
centuries  old,  and  two  lighted  furnaces  on  which  hereti- 
cal compounds  were  cooking.  Neither  the  floor  nor  the 
ceiling  of  the  laboratory  could  be  seen,  because  of  the 
myriads  of  hanging  skeletons,  bodies  of  animals,  dried 
plants,  minerals,  and  articles  of  all  kinds  that  masked 
the  walls ;  while  on  the  floor  were  books,  instruments 
for  distilling,  chests  filled  with  utensils  for  magic  and 
astrology  ;  in  one  place  I  saw  horoscopes  and  nativities, 
phials,  wax-figures  under  spells,  and  possibly  poisons. 
Tavannes  and  I  were  fascinated,  I  do  assure  you,  b}-  the 
sight  of  this  devil's-arsenal.  Only  to  see  it  puts  one 
under  a  spell,  and  if  I  had  not  been  King  of  France,  I 
might  have  been  awed  by  it.  '  You  can  tremble  for 
both  of  us,'  I  whispered  to  Tavannes.  But  Tavannes' 
eyes  were  already  caught  by  the  most  mysterious  feature 
of  the  scene.  On  a  couch,  near  the  old  man,  lay  a  girl 
of  strangest  beauty,  —  slender  and  long  like  a  snake, 
white  as  ermine,  livid  as  death,  motionless  as  a  statue. 
Perhaps  it  was  a  woman  just  taken  from  her  grave,  on 
whom  they  were  trying  experiments,  for  she  seemed  to 
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wear  a  shroud ;  her  eyes  were  fixed,  and  I  could  not 
see  that  she  breathed.  The  old  fellow  paid  no  attention 
to  her.  I  looked  at  him  so  intently  that,  after  a  while, 
his  soul  seemed  to  pass  into  mine.  By  dint  of  studying 
him,  I  ended  by  admiring  the  glance  of  his  eye,  —  so 
keen,  so  profound,  so  bold,  in  spite  of  tlie  chilling  power 
of  age.  I  admired  his  mouth,  mobile  with  thoughts 
emanating  from  a  desire  which  seemed  to  be  the  soli- 
tar}'  desire  of  his  soul,  and  was  stamped  upon  every 
line  of  the  face.  All  things  in  that  man  expressed 
a  hope  which  nothing  discouraged,  and  nothing  could 
check.  His  attitude,  —  a  quivering  immovability,  —  those 
outlines  so  free,  carved  by  a  single  passion  as  by  the 
chisel  of  a  sculptor,  that  idea  concentrated  on  some 
experiment  criminal  or  scientific,  that  seeking  Mind  in 
quest  of  Nature,  thwarted  by  her,  bending  but  never 
broken  under  the  weight  of  its  own  audacity,  which 
it  would  not  renounce,  threatening  creation  with  the  fire 
it  derived  from  it,  —  ah  !  all  that  held  me  in  a  spell  for 
the  time  being.  I  saw  before  me  an  old  man  who  was 
more  of  a  king  than  I,  for  his  glance  embraced  the 
world  and  mastered  it.  I  will  forge  swords  no  longer ; 
I  will  soar  above  the  abysses  of  existence,  like  that 
man  ;  for  his  science,  methinks,  is  true  royalty  !  Yes, 
I  believe  in  occult  science." 

"You,  the  eldest  son,  the  defender  of  the  Holy 
Catholic,  Apostolic,  and  Roman  Church?"  said  Marie. 

"  What  happened  to  you  ?  Go  on,  go  on  ;  I  will  fear 
for  you,  and  you  will  have  courage  for  me." 

"Looking  at  a  clock,  the  old  man  rose,"  continued 
the  king.     "  He  went  out,  I  don't  know  where;  but  I 
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heard  the  window  on  the  side  toward  the  rue  Saint- 
Honore  open.  Soon  a  brilliant  light  gleamed  out  upon 
the  darkness ;  then  I  saw  in  the  observatory  of  the  hotel 
de  Soissons  another  light  replying  to  that  of  the  old 
man,  and  by  it  I  beheld  the  figure  of  Cosmo  Euggiero 
on  the  tower.  '  See,  they  communicate !  '  I  said  to 
Tavannes,  who  from  that  moment  thought  the  matter 
frightfully  suspicious,  and  agreed  with  me  that  we 
ought  to  seize  the  two  men  and  search,  incontinently, 
their  accursed  workshop.  But  before  proceeding  to, do 
so,  we  wanted  to  see  what  was  going  to  happen.  After 
about  fifteen  minutes  the  door  opened,  and  Cosmo 
Ruggiero,  my  mother's  counsellor,  —  the  bottomless  pit 
which  holds  the  secrets  of  the  court,  he  from  whom  all 
the  women  ask  help  against  their  husbands  and  lovers, 
and  all  the  men  ask  help  against  their  unfaithful  wives 
and  mistresses,  he  who  traffics  on  the  future  as  on  the 
past,  receiving  pay  with  both  hands,  who  sells  horo- 
scopes and  is  supposed  to  know  all  things,  —  that 
semi-devil  came  in,  saying  to  the  old  man,  '  Good-day 
to  you,  brother.'  With  him  he  brought  a  hideous  old 
woman,  —  toothless,  humpbacked,  twisted,  bent,  like  a 
Chinese  image,  only  worse.  She  was  wrinkled  as  a 
withered  apple  ;  her  skin  was  saffron-colored  ;  her  chin 
bit  her  nose  ;  her  month  was  a  mere  line  scarceh-  visi- 
ble ;  her  ej-es  were  like  the  black  spots  on  a  dice ;  her 
forehead  emitted  bitterness  ;  her  hair  escaped  in  strag- 
gling gray  locks  from  a  dirty  coif;  she  walked  with  a 
crutch ;  she  smelt  of  heresy  and  witchcraft.  The  sight 
of  her  actually  frightened  us,  Tavannes  and  me !  We 
didn't  think  her  a  natural  woman.  God  never  made 
a  woman  so  fearful  as  that.     She  sat  down  on  a  stool 
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near  the  pretty-  snake  with  whom  Tavannes  was  in  love. 
The  two  brothers  paid  no  attention  to  the  old  woman 
nor  to  the  young  woman,  who  together  made  a  horrible 
couple,  —  on  the  one  side  life  in  death,  on  the  other 
death  in  life  —  " 

"  Ah  !  my  sweet  poet !  "  cried  Marie,  kissing  the  king. 

" '  Good-da3-,  Cosmo,'  replied  the  old  alchemist. 
And  they  both  looked  into  the  furnace.  '  What  strength 
has  the  moon  to-day  ? '  asked  the  elder.  '  But,  caro 
Lorenzo,'  replied  my  mother's  astrologer,  '  the  Septem- 
ber tides  are  not  yet  over ;  we  can  learn  nothing  while 
that  disorder  lasts.'  'What  says  the  East  to-night? ' 
'  It  discloses  in  the  air  a  creative  force  which  returns  to 
earth  all  that  earth  takes  from  it.  The  conclusion  is  that 
all  things  here  below  are  the  product  of  a  slow  trans- 
formation, but  that  all  diversities  are  the  forms  of  one 
and  the  same  substance.'  '  That  is  what  mj-  predecessor 
thought,'  replied  Lorenzo.  '  This  morning  Bernard  Pal- 
iss}-  told  me  that  metals  were  the  result  of  compression, 
and  that  fire,  which  divides  all,  also  unites  all ;  fire  has 
the  power  to  compress  as  well  as  to  separate.  That  man 
has  genius.'  Though  I  was  placed  where  it  was  impos- 
sible for  them  to  see  me,  Cosmo  said,  lifting  the  hand 
of  the  dead  girl :  '  Some  one  is  near  us  !  Who  is  it?  ' 
'  The  king,'  she  answered.  I  at  once  showed  myself 
and  rapped  on  the  window.  Euggiero  opened  it,  and  I 
sprang  into  that  hellish  kitchen,  followed  by  Tavannes. 
'  Yes,  the  king,'  T  said  to  the  two  Florentines,  who 
seemed  terrified.  '  In  spite  of  your  furnaces  and  your 
books,  your  science  and  your  sorceries,  you  did  not  fore- 
see my  visit.  I  am  verj-  glad  to  meet  tlie  famous  Lorenzo 
Euggiero,  of  whom  my  mother  speaks  mysteriously,'  I 
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said,  addressing  the  old  man,  who  rose  and  bowed.  '  You 
are  in  this  kingdom  witbout  my  consent,  my  good  man. 
For  whom  are  you  working  here,  jou  whose  ancestors 
from  father  to  son  have  been  de^■oted  in  heart  to  the 
house  of  Medici  ?  Listen  to  me  !  You  dive  into  so  man}- 
purses  that  hy  this  time,  if  you  are  grasping  men,  you 
have  piled  up  gold.  You  are  too  shrewd  and  cautious 
to  cast  3-ourselYes  imprudentlj'  into  criminal  actions ; 
but,  nevertheless,  you  are  not  here  in  this  kitchen  with- 
out a  purpose.  Yes,  j'ou  have  some  secret  scheme,  you 
who  are  satisfied  by  neither  gold  nor  power.  Whom 
do  you  serve,  —  God  or  the  devil ?  What  are  30U  con- 
cocting here?  I  choose  to  know  the  whole  truth  ;  I  am 
a  man  who  can  hear  it  and  Iteep  silence  about  j'our  en- 
terprise, however  blamable  it  may  be.  Therefore  you 
will  tell  me  all,  without  reserve.  If  yo\x  deceive  me 
you  will  be  treated  severely.  Pagans  or  Christians, 
Calvinists  or  Mohammedans,  you  have  mj  royal  word 
that  you  shall  leave  the  kingdom  in  safety  if  you  have 
anj-  misdemeanors  to  relate.  I  shall  leave  you  for  the 
rest  of  the  night  and  the  forenoon  of  to-morrow  to  ex- 
amine your  thoughts ;  for  30U  are  now  my  prisonei's, 
and  you  will  at  once  follow  me  to  a  place  where  you 
will  be  guarded  careful!}-.'  Before  obeying  me  the 
two  Italians  consulted  each  other  b}'  a  subtle  glance  ; 
then  Lorenzo  Ruggiero  said  I  might  be  assured  that  no 
torture  could  wring  their  secrets  from  them  ;  that  in 
spite  of  their  apparent  feebleness  neither  pain  nor 
human  feelings  had  any  power  over  them ;  confidence 
alone  could  make  their  mouth  sa}'  what  their  mind  con- 
tained. I  miist  not,  he  said,  be  surprised  if  they 
treated  as  equals  with  a  king  who  recognized  God  only 
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as  above  him,  for  their  thoughts  came  from  God  alone. 
They  therefore  claimed  from  me  as  much  confidence 
and  trust  as  they  shoulrl  give  to  me.  But  before  en- 
gaging themselves  to  answer  me  without  reserve  they 
must  request  me  to  put  my  left  hand  into  that  of  the 
young  girl  lying  there,  and  my  right  into  that  of  the 
old  woman.  Not  wishing  them  to  think  I  was  afraid 
of  their  sorcery,  I  held  out  my  hands  ;  Lorenzo  took 
the  right,  Cosmo  the  left,  and  each  placed  a  hand  in 
that  of  each  woman,  so  that  I  was  like  Jesus  Christ  be- 
tween the  two  thieves.  Daring  the  time  that  the  two 
witches  were  examining  mj'  hands  Cosmo  held  a  mir- 
ror before  me  and  asked  me  to  look  into  it ;  his  brother, 
meanwhile,  was  talking  with  the  two  women  in  a  lan- 
guage unknown  to  me.  Neither  Tavannes  nor  I  could 
catch  the  meaning  of  a  single  sentence.  Before  bring- 
ing the  men  here  we  put  seals  on  all  the  outlets  of  the 
laboratory,  which  Tavannes  undertook  to  guard  until 
such  time  as,  by  my  express  orders,  Bernard  Palissy, 
and  Chapelain,  my  physician,  could  be  brought  there 
to  examine  thoroughlj'  the  drugs  the  place  contained 
and  which  were  evidently  made  there.  In  order  to 
keep  the  Ruggieri  ignorant  of  this  search,  and  to  pre- 
vent them  from  communicating  with  a  single  soul  out- 
side, I  put  the  two  devils  in  30ur  lower  rooms  in  charge 
of  Solern's  Germans,  who  are  better  than  the  wallsof  a 
jail.  Rene,  the  perfumer,  is  kept  under  guard  in  his 
own  house  by  Solern's  equerry,  and  so  are  the  two 
witches.  Now,  my  sweetest,  inasmuch  as  I  hold  the 
keys  of  the  whole  cabal,  —  the  kings  of  Thune,  the 
chiefs  of  sorcery,  the  gipsy  fortune-tellers,  the  masters 
of  the  future,  the  heirs  of  all  past  soothsayers,  —  I  in- 
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tend  by  their  means  to  read  you,  to  know  your  heart ; 
and,  together,  we  will  find  what  is  to  happen  to  us." 

"  I  shall  be  glad  if  they  can  lay  my  heart  bare  be- 
fore 3'ou,"  said  Marie,  without  the  slightest  fear. 

"  I  know  whj'  sorcerers  don't  frighten  30U,  —  because 
you  are  a  witch  yourself." 

"Will  j'ou  have  a  peach?"  she  said,  offering  him 
some  delicious  fruit  on  a  gold  plate.  "  See  these 
grapes,  these  pears ;  I  went  to  Vincennes  mj'self  and 
gathered  them  for  j'ou." 

"  Yes,  I  '11  eat  them  ;  there  is  no  poison  there  except 
a  philter  from  your  hands." 

"You  ought  to  eat  a  great  deal  of  fruit,  Charles; 
it  would  cool  your  blood,  which  you  heat  by  such 
excitements." 

"  Must  I  love  you  less  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  so,"  she  said.  "  If  the  things  you  love 
injure  you  —  and  I  have  feared  it  —  I  shall  find 
strength  in  my  love  to  refuse  them.  I  adore  Charles 
more  than  I  love  the  king ;  I  want  the  man  to  live, 
released  from  the  tortures  that  make  him  grieve." 

"  Royalty  has  ruined  me. " 

"Yes,"  she  replied.  "If  yon  were  onlj'  a  poor 
prince,  like  your  brother-in-law  of  Navarre,  without  a 
penny,  possessing  only  a  miserable  little  kingdom  in 
Spain  where  lie  never  sets  his  foot,  and  B^arn  in 
France  which  does  n't  give  him  revenue  enough  to  feed 
him,  I  should  be  happy,  much  happier  than  if  I  were 
really  Queen  of  France." 

"  But  you  are  more  than  the  Queen  of  France.  She 
has  King  Charles  for  the  sake  of  the  kingdom  only ; 
royal  marriages  are  only  politics." 
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Marie  smiled  and  made  a  pretty  little  grimace  as  she 
said:  "  Yes,  jes,  I  know  that,  sire.  And  my  sonnet, 
have  j'ou  written  it?" 

"Dearest,  verses  are  as  difficult  to  write  as  treaties 
of  peace  ;  but  you  shall  have  them  soon.  Ah,  me  !  life 
is  so  easy  here,  I  wish  I  might  never  leave  j-ou.  How- 
ever, we  must  send  for  those  Italians  and  question  them. 
Tete-Dieu !  I  thought  one  Ruggiero  in  the  kingdom 
was  one  too  many,  but  it  seems  there  are  two.  Now 
hsten,  my  precious  ;  you  don't  lack  sense,  you  would 
make  an  excellent  lieutenant  of  police,  for  you  can  pen- 
etrate things  —  " 

"  But,  sire,  we  women  suppose  all  we  fear,  and  we 
turn  what  is  probable  into  truths ;  that  is  the  whole  of 
our  art  in  a  nutshell." 

"  Well,  help  me  to  sound  these  men.  Just  now  all 
my  plans  depend  on  the  result  of  their  examination. 
Are  thej'  innocent  ?  Are  they  guilty  ?  My  mother  is 
behind  them." 

"  I  hear  Jacob's  voice  in  the  next  room,"  said 
Marie. 

Jacob  was  the  favorite  valet  of  the  king,  and  the  one 
who  accompanied  him  on  all  his  private  excursions. 
He  now  came  to  ask  if  it  was  the  king's  good  pleasure 
to  speak  to  the  two  prisoners.  The  king  made  a  sign 
in  the  affirmative,  and  the  mistress  of  the  house  gave 
her  orders. 

"Jacob,"  she  said,  "clear  the  house  of  everybodj^, 
except  the  nurse  and  Monsieur  le  Dauphin  d'Auvergne, 
who  may  remain.  As  for  you,  stay  in  the  lower  hall ; 
but  first,  close  the  windows,  draw  the  curtains  of  the 
salon,  and  light  the  candles." 
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The  king's  impatience  was  so  great  that  while  these 
preparations  were  being  made  he  sat  down  upon  a 
raised  seat  at  the  corner  of  a  loftj-  fireplace  of  white 
marble  in  which  a  bright  fire  was  blazing,  placing  his 
pretty  mistress  by  his  side.  His  portrait,  framed  in 
in  velvet,  was  over  the  mantle  in  place  of  a  mirror. 
Charles  IX.  rested  his  elbow  on  the  arm  of  the  seat  as 
if  to  watch  the  two  Florentines  the  better  under  cover 
of  his  hand. 

The  shutters  closed,  and  the  curtains  drawn,  Jacob 
lighted  the  wax  tapers  in  a  tall  candelabrum  of  chis- 
elled silver,  which  he  placed  on  the  table  where  the 
Florentines  were  to  stand,  —  an  object,  bj'  the  bje, 
which  they  would  readily  recognize  as  the  work  of  their 
compatriot,  Benvenuto  Cellini.  The  richness  of  the 
room,  decorated  in  the  taste  of  Charles  IX.,  now  shone 
forth.  The  red-brown  of  the  tapestries  showed  to  better 
advantage  than  by  daylight.  The  various  articles  of 
furniture,  delicately  made  or  carved,  reflected  in  their 
ebony  panels  the  glow  of  the  fire  and  the  sparkle  of  the 
lights.  Gilding,  soberly  applied,  shone  here  and  there 
like  eyes,  brightening  the  brown  color  which  prevailed 
in  this  nest  of  love. 

Jacob  presently  gave  two  knocks,  and,  receiving 
permission,  ushered  in  the  Italians.  Marie  Touehet 
was  instantly  affected  by  the  grandeur  of  Lorenzo's 
presence,  which  struck  all  those  who  met  him,  great 
and  small  alike.  The  silvery  whiteness  of  the  old 
man's  beard  was  heightened  by  a  robe  of  black  velvet ; 
his  brow  was  like  a  marble  dome.  His  austere  face, 
illumined  by  two  black  eyes  which  cast  a  pointed  flame, 
conveyed  an  impression  of  genius  issuing  from  solitude, 
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and  all  the  more  effective  because  its  power  had  not 
been  dulled  by  contact  with  men.  It  was  like  the  steel 
of  a  blade  that  had  never  been  fleshed. 

As  for  Cosmo  Euggiero,  he  wore  the  dress  of  a 
courtier  of  the  time.  Marie  made  a  sign  to  the  king 
to  assure  him  that  he  had  not  exaggerated  his  descrip- 
tion, and  to  thank  him  for  having  shown  her  these 
extraordinary  men. 

"  I  would  like  to  have  seen  the  sorceresses,  too,"  she 
whispered  in  his  ear. 
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V. 


THE    ALCHEMISTS. 

Again  absorbed  ia  thought,  Charles  IX.  made  hei 
no  answer ;  he  was  idlj'  flicking  crumbs  of  bread  from 
his  doublet  and  breeches. 

"Your  science  cannot  change  the  heavens  or  make 
the  sun  to  shine,  messieurs,''  he  said  at  last,  pointing 
to  the  curtains  which  the  gray  atmosphere  of  Paris 
darkened. 

"  Our  science  can  make  the  skies  what  we  like,  sire," 
replied  Lorenzo  Ruggiero.  ''Tlie  weather  is  always 
fine  for  those  who  work  in  a  laboratory  by  the  light  of 
a  furnace.'' 

"That  is  true,"  said  the  king.  ""Well,  father,"  he 
added,  using  an  expression  familiar  to  him  when 
addi-essing  old  men,  "explain  to  us  clearly  the  object  of 
your  studies." 

"  What  will  guarantee  our  safety?" 

"The  word  of  a  king,"  replied  Charles  IX.,  whose 
curiosity  was  keenl}'  excited  b}-  the  question. 

Lorenzo  Ruggiero  seemed  to  hesitate,  and  Charles  IX. 
cried  out:  "  What  hinders  j-ou ?     We  are  here  alone." 

"  But  is  the  King  of  France  here?  "  asked  Lorenzo. 

Chartes  reflected  an  instant,  and  then  answered, 
"  No." 
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The  imposing  old  man  tiien  took  a  chair,  and  seated 
himself.  Cosmo,  astonished  at  this  boldness,  dared  not 
imitate  it. 

Charles  IX.  remarked,  with  cutting  sarcasm :  "  The 
king  is  not  here,  monsieur,  but  a  lady  is,  whose  per- 
mission it  was  your  duty  to  await." 

"  He  whom  you  see  before  you,  madame,"  said  the 
old  man,  "is  as  far  above  Idngs  as  kings  are  above 
their  subjects ;  you  will  think  me  courteous  when  you 
know  my  powers." 

Hearing  these  audacious  words,  said  with  Italian 
emphasis,  Charles  and  Marie  looked  at  each  other,  and 
also  at  Cosmo,  who,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  his  brother, 
seemed  to  be  asking  himself:  "  How  does  he  intend  to 
get  us  out  of  the  danger  in  which  we  are  ?  " 

In  fact,  there  was  but  one  person  present  who  could 
understand  the  boldness  and  the  art  of  Lorenzo  Rug- 
giero's  first  step  ;  and  that  person  was  neither  the  king 
nor  his  young  mistress,  on  whom  the  great  seer  had 
already  flung  the  spell  of  his  audacity,  —  it  was  Cosmo 
Ruggiero,  his  wily  brother.  Though  superior  himself 
to  the  ablest  men  at  court,  perhaps  even  to  Catherine 
de'  Medici  herself,  the  astrologer  always  recognized  his 
brother  Lorenzo  as  his  master. 

Buried  in  studious  solitude,  the  old  savant  weighed 
and  estimated  sovereigns,  most  of  whom  were  worn  out 
by  the  perpetual  turmoil  of  politics,  the  crises  of  which 
at  this  period  came  so  suddenly  and  were  so  keen,  so 
intense,  so  unexpected.  He  knew  their  ennui,  their 
lassitude,  their  disgust  with  things  about  them ;  he 
knew  the  ardor  with  which  they  sought  what  seemed 
to  them  new  or  strange  or  fantastic ;  above  all,  how 
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they  loved  to  enter  some  unknown  intellectual  region 
to  escape  their  endless  struggle  with  men  and  events. 
To  those  who  have  exhausted  statecraft,  nothing  remains 
but  the  realm  of  pure  thought.  Charles  the  Fifth 
proved  this  by  his  abdication.  Charles  IX.,  who  wrote 
sonnets  and  forged  blades  to  escape  the  exhausting 
cares  of  an  age  in  which  both  throne  and  king  were 
threatened,  to  whom  royaltj-  had  brought  onlj'  cares  and 
never  pleasures,  was  likely  to  be  roused  to  a  high  pitch 
of  interest  by  the  bold  denial  of  his  power  thus  uttered 
by  Lorenzo.  Eeligious  doubt  was  not  surprising  in  an 
age  when  Catholicism  was  so  violently  arraigned ;  but 
the  upsetting  of  all  religion,  given  as  the  basis  of  a 
strange,  mysterious  art,  would  surely  strike  the  king's 
mind,  and  drag  it  from  its  present  preoccupations. 
The  essential  thing  for  the  two  brothers  was  to  make 
the  king  forget  his  suspicions  bj'  turning  his  mind  to 
new  ideas. 

The  Ruggieri  were  well  aware  that  their  stake  in 
this  game  was  their  own  life,  and  the  glances,  so  hum- 
ble, and  yet  so  proud,  which  thej'  exchanged  with  the 
searching,  suspicious  eyes  of  Marie  and  the  king,  were 
a  scene  in  themselves. 

"  Sire,"  said  Lorenzo  Ruggiero,  "  j'ou  have  asked  me 
for  the  truth  ;  but,  to  show  the  truth  in  aU  her  naked- 
ness, I  must  also  show  you  and  make  j-ou  sound  the 
depths  of  the  well  from  which  she  comes.  I  appeal  to 
the  gentleman  and  the  poet  to  pardon  words  which 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Church  might  take  for  blasphemy, 
—  I  believe  that  God  does  not  concern  himself  with 
human  affairs." 

Though  determined  to  maintain  a  kingly  composure, 
Charles  IX.  could  not  repress  a  motion  of  surprise. 
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"Without  that  conviction  I  should  have  no  faith 
whatever  in  the  miraculous  work  to  which  my  life  is 
devoted.  To  do  that  work  I  must  have  this  belief ; 
and  if  the  finger  of  God  guides  all  things,  then—  I  am 
a  madman.  Therefore,  let  the  king  understand,  once 
for  all,  that  this  work  means  a  victory  to  be  won  over 
the  present  course  of  Nature.  I  am  an  alchemist,  sire. 
But  do  not  think,  as  the  common-minded  do,  that  I 
seek  to  make  gold.  The  making  of  gold  is  not  the 
object  but  an  incident  of  our  researches  ;  otherwise  our 
toil  could  not  be  called  the  Great  Work.  The  Great 
Work  is  something  far  loftier  than  that.  If,  therefore, 
I  were  forced  to  admit  the  presence  of  God  in  matter, 
mj-  voice  must  logically'  command  the  extinction  of  fur- 
naces kept  burning  throughout  the  ages.  But  to  deny 
the  direct  action  of  God  in  tlie  world  is  not  to  deny 
God ;  do  not  make  that  mistake.  We  place  the  Creator 
of  all  things  far  higher  than  the  sphere  to  which  reli- 
gions have  degraded  him.  Do  not  accuse  of  atheism 
those  who  look  for  immortality.  Like  Lucifer,  we  are 
Jealous  of  our  God  ;  and  jealousy  means  love.  Though 
the  doctrine  of  which  I  speak  is  the  basis  of  our  work, 
all  our  disciples  are  not  imbued  with  it.  Cosmo,"  said 
the  old  man,  pointing  to  his  brother,  "  Cosmo  is 
devout ;  he  pa^s  for  masses  for  the  repose  of  our 
father's  soul,  and  he  goes  to  hear  them.  Your  mother's 
astrologer  believes  in  the  divinity  of  Christ,  in  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  in  Transubstantiation  ;  he  be- 
lieves also  in  the  pope's  indulgences  and  in  hell,  and  in 
a  multitude  of  such  things.  His  hour  h'as'  not  yet  come. 
I  have  drawn  his  horoscope ;  he  will  live  to  be  almost  a 
centenarian  ;  he  will  live  through  two  more  reigns,  and 
he  will  see  two  kings  of  France  assassinated." 
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"  Who  are  they?"  asked  the  king. 

"The  last  of  the  Valois  and  the  first  of  the  Eoiir 
bons,"  replied  Lorenzo.  "  But  Cosmo  shares  m}-  opin- 
ion. It  is  impossible  to  be  an  alchemist  and  a  Catholic, 
to  have  faith  in  tlie  despotism  of  man  over  matter,  and 
also  in  the  sovereigntj-  of  the  divine." 

"■  Cosmo  to  die  a  centenarian  !  "  exclaimed  the  king, 
with  his  terrible  frown  of  the  eyebrows. 

"  Yes,  sire,"  replied  Lorenzo,  with  authority  ;  "  and 
he  will  die  peaceably-  in  his  bed." 

"  If  you  have  power  to  foresee  the  moment  of  j'our 
death,  why  are  you  ignorant  of  the  outcome  of  jour 
researches  ?  "  asked  the  king. 

Charles  XI.  smiled  as  he  said  this,  looking  trium- 
phantly at  Marie  Touchet.  The  brothers  exchanged  a 
rapid  glance  of  satisfaction. 

"  He  begins  to  be  interested,"  thought  they.  "  We 
are  saved !  " 

"  Our  prognostics  depend  on  the  immediate  relations 
which  exist  at  the  time  between  man  and  Nature  ;  but 
our  purpose  itself  is  to  change  those  relations  entirelj," 
replied  Lorenzo. 

The  king  was  thoughtful. 

"  But,  if  you  are  certairt  of  dying  j-ou  are  certain  of 
defeat,"  he  said,  at  last. 

"  Like  our  predecessors,"  replied  Lorenzo,  raising  his 
hand  and  letting  it  fall  again  with  an  emphatic  and  sol- 
emn gesture,  which  presented  visibly  the  grandeur  of 
his  thought.  "  But  your  mind  has  bounded  to  the  con- 
fines of  the  matter,  sire ;  we  must  return  upon  our 
steps.  If  you  do  not  know  the  ground  on  which  our 
edifice  is  built,  you  may  well  think  it  doomed  to  crumble 
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with  our  lives,  and  so  judge  the  Science  cultivated  from 
century  to  century  by  the  greatest  among  men,  as  the 
common  herd  judge  of  it." 

The  king  made  a  sign  of  assent. 

"I  think,"  continued  Lorenzo,  "that  this  earth  be- 
longs to  man  ;  he  is  the  master  of  it,  and  he  can  appro- 
priate to  his  use  all  forces  and  all  substances.  Man  is 
not  a  creation  issuing  directly  from  the  hand  of  God  ; 
but  the  development  of  a  principle  sown  broadcast  into 
the  infinite  of  ether,  from  which  millions  of  creatures 
are  produced,  —  differing  beings  in  different  worlds, 
because  the  conditions  surrounding  life  are  varied. 
Yes,  sire,  the  subtle  element  which  we  call  life  takes 
its  rise  beyond  the  visible  worlds ;  creation  divides 
that  principle  according  to  the  centres  into  which  it 
flows ;  and  all  beings,  even  the  lowest,  share  it,  taking 
so  much  as  the}^  can  take  of  it  at  their  own  risk  and 
peril.  It  is  for  them  to  protect  themselves  from  death,  — 
the  whole  purpose  of  alchemy  lies  there,  sire.  If  man, 
the  most  perfect  animal  on  this  globe,  bore  within  him- 
self a  portion  of  the  divine,  he  would  not  die ;  but  he 
does  die.  To  solve  this  difficulty,  Socrates  and  his 
school  invented  the  Soul.  I,  the  successor  of  so  many 
great  and  unknown  kings,  the  rulers  of  this  science,  I 
stand  for  the  ancient  theories,  not  the  new.  I  believe 
in  the  transformations  of  matter  which  I  see,  and  not 
in  the  possible  eternity  of  a  soul  which  I  do  not  see.  I 
do  not  recognize  that  world  of  the  soul.  If  such  a 
world  existed,  the  substances  whose  magnificent  con- 
junction produced  your  body,  and  are  so  dazzling  in 
that  of  Madame,  would  not  resolve  themselves  after 
your  death  each  into  its  own  element,  water  to  water, 
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fire  to  fire,  metal  to  metal,  just  as  the  elements  of 
■my  coal,  when  burned,  return  to  their  primitive  mole- 
cules. If  you  believe  that  a  certain  part  of  us  sur- 
vives, we  do  not  survive ;  for  all  that  makes  our 
actual  being  perishes.  Now,  it  is  this  actual  being 
that  I  am  striving  to  continue  beyond  the  limit 
assigned  to  life ;  it  is  our  present  transformation  to 
which  I  wish  to  give  a  greater  duration.  Why !  the 
trees  live  for  centuries,  but  man  lives  only  years,  though 
the  former  are  passive,  the  others  active  ;  the  first  mo- 
tionless and  speechless,  the  others  gifted  with  language 
and  motion.  No  created  thing  should  be  superior  in 
this  world  to  man,  either  in  power  or  in  duration. 
Already  we  are  widening  our  perceptions,  for  we  look 
into  the  stars ;  therefore  ought  to  lengthen  the  dura- 
tion of  our  lives.  I  place  life  before  power.  What 
good  is  power  if  life  escapes  us  ?  A  wise  man  should 
have  no  other  purpose  than  to  seek,  not  whether  he 
has  some  other  life  within  him,  but  the  secret  springs 
of  his  actual  form,  in  order  that  he  may  prolong  its 
existence  at  his  will.  That  is  the  desire  which  has 
whitened  my  hair;  but  I  walk  boldly  in  the  darkness, 
marshalling  to  the  search  all  those. great  intellects  that 
share  my  faith.  Life  will  some  day  be  ours, — ours  to 
control." 

"  Ah  !  but  how?  "  cried  the  king,  rising  hastily. 

"  The  first  condition  of  our  faith  being  that  the  earth 
belongs  to  man,  you  must  ^rant  me  that  point,"  said 
Lorenzo. 

"So  be  it!"  said  Charles  de  Valois,  already  under 
the  spell. 

"  Then,  sire,  if  we  take  God  out  of  this  world,  what 
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remains  ?  Man.  Let  us  therefore  examine  our  domain. 
The  material  world  is  composed  of  elements ;  these 
elements  are  themselves  principles ;  these  principles 
resolve  themselves  into  an  ultimate  principle,  endowed 
with  motion.  The  number  three  is  the  formula  of 
creation :  Matter,  Motion,  Product." 

"  Stop !  "  cried  the  king,  "  what  proof  is  there  of 
this?" 

' '  Do  3'ou  not  see  the  effects  ?  "  replied  Lorenzo.  ' '  We 
have  tried  in  our  crucibles  the  acorn  which  produces  the 
oak,  and  the  embryo  from  which  grows  a  man  ;  from 
this  tiny  substance  results  a  single  principle,  to  which 
some  force,  some  movement  must  be  given.  Since 
there  is  no  overruling  creator,  this  principle  must  give 
to  itself  the  outward  forms  which  constitute  our  world 
—  for  this  phenomenon  of  life  is  the  same  everywhere. 
Yes,  for  metals  as  for  human  beings,  for  plants  as  for 
men,  life  begins  in  an  imperceptible  embryo  which 
develops  itself.  A  primitive  principle  exists ;  let  us 
seize  it  at  the  point  where  it  begins  to  act  upon  itself, 
where  it  is  a  unit,  where  it  is  a  principle  before  taking 
definite  form,  a  cause  before  being  an  effect ;  we 
must  see  it  single,  without  form,  susceptible  of  clothing 
itself  with  all  the  outward  forms  we  shall  see  it  take. 
When  we  are  face  to  face  with  this  atomic  particle, 
when  we  shall  have  caught  its  movement  at  the  very 
instant  of  motion,  then  we  shall  know  the  law ; 
thenceforth  we  are  the  piasters  of  life,  masters  who 
can  impose  upon  that  principle  the  form  we  choose,  — 
with  gold  to  win  the  world,  and  the  power  to  make  for 
ourselves  centuries  of  life  in  which  to  enjoy  it !  That 
is  what  my  people  and  I  are  seeking.     All  our  strength, 
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all  our  thoughts  are  strauied  in  that  direction  ;  nothing 
distracts  us  from  it.  One  hour  wasted  on  any  other 
passion  is  a  theft  committed  against  our  true  grandeur. 
Just  as 30U  have  never  found 3-our  hounds  relinquishing 
the  hunted  animal  or  failing  to  be  in  at  the  death,  so  I 
have  never  seen  one  of  vay  patient  disciples  diverted 
from  this  great  quest  by  the  love  of  woman  or  a  selfish 
thought.  If  an  adept  seeks  power  and  wealth,  the 
desire  is  instigated  by  our  needs  ;  he  grasps  treasure  as 
a  thirsty  dog  laps  water  while  he  swims  a  stream,  be- 
cause his  crucibles  are  in  need  of  a  diamond  to  melt  or 
an  ingot  of  gold  to  reduce  to  powder.  To  each  his 
own  work.  One  seeks  the  secret  of  vegetable  nature  ; 
he  watches  the  slow  life  of  plants  ;  he  notes-  the  parit}- 
of  motion  among  all  the  species,  and  the  parity  of 
their  nutrition;  he  finds  everj-where  the  need  of  sun  and 
air  and  water,  to  fecundate  and  nourish  them.  Another 
scrutinizes  the  blood  of  animals.  A  third  studies  the 
laws  of  universal  motion  and  its  connection  with 
celestial  revolutions.  Nearly  all  are  eager  to  struggle 
with  the  intractable  nature  of  metal,  for  while  we  find 
many  principles  in  other  things,  we  find  all  metals  like 
unto  themselves  in  every  particular.  Hence  a  common 
error  as  to  our  work.  Behold  these  patient,  inde- 
fatigable athletes,  ever  vanquished,  yet  ever  returning 
to  the  combat !  Humanit^^  sire,  is  behind  us,  as  the 
huntsman  is  behind  your  hounds.  She  cries  to  us : 
'Make  haste!  neglect  nothing!  sacrifice  all,  even  a 
man,  je  who  sacrifice  j'ourselves  !  Hasten  !  hasten ! 
Beat  down  the  arms  of  death,  mine  enemy !  '  Yes, 
sire,  we  are  inspired  b}-  a  hope  which  involves  the  happi- 
ness of  all  coming  generations.     We  have  buried  many 
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men  —  and  what  men  !  —  dj-ing  of  this  Search.  Set- 
ting foot  in  this  career  we  cannot  worii  for  ourselves  ; 
we  may  die  without  discovering  the  Secret ;  and  our 
death  is  that  of  tliose  wlio  do  not  believe  in  another 
life ;  it  is  this  life  that  we  have  sought,  and  failed  to 
perpetuate.  "We  are  glorious  martjrs ;  we  have  the 
welfare  of  the  race  at  heart ;  we  have  failed  but  we 
live  again  in  our  successors.  As  we  go  through  this 
existence  we  discover  secrets  with  which  we  endow  the 
liberal  and  the  mechanical  arts.  From  our  furnaces 
gleam  lights  which  illumine  industrial  enterprises,  and 
perfect  them.  Gunpowder  issued  from  our  alembics ; 
naj-,  we  have  mastered  the  lightning.  In  our  persistent 
vigils  lie  political  revolutions." 

"Can  this  be  true?"  cried  the  king,  springing  once 
more  from  his  chair. 

"Why  not?"  said  the  grand-master  of  the  new 
Templars.  "  Tradidit  mundum  disputationibus ! 
God  has  given  us  the  earth.  Hear  this  once  more : 
man  is  master  here  below  ;  matter  is  his ;  all  forces, 
all  means  are  at  his  disposal.  Who  created  us? 
Motion.  What  power  maintains  life  in  us?  Motion. 
Why  cannot  science  seize  the  secret  of  that  motion? 
Nothing  is  lost  here  below  ;  nothing  escapes  from  our 
planet  to  go  elsewhere,  — otherwise  the  stars  would 
stumble  over  each  other;  the  waters  of  the  deluge 
are  still  with  us  in  their  principle,  and  not  a  drop  is 
lost.  Around  us,  above,  us,  beneath  us,  are  to  be 
found  the  elements  from  which  have  come  innumerable 
hosts  of  men  who  have  crowded  the  earth  before  and 
since  the  deluge.  What  is  the  secret  of  our  struggle  ? 
To  discover  the  force  that  disunites,  and  then,  then  we 
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shall  discover  that  which  binds.  "We  are  the  product 
of  a  visible  manufacture.  When  the  waters  covered 
the  globe  men  issued  from  them  who  found  the  ele- 
ments of  their  life  in  the  crust  of  the  earth,  in  the  air, 
and  in  the  nourishment  derived  from  them.  Earth  and 
air  possess,  therefore,  the  principle  of  human  trans- 
formations ;  those  transformations  take  place  under 
our  ej'es,  by  means  of  that  which  is  also  under  our 
eyes.  We  are  able,  therefore,  to  discover  that  secret,  — 
not  limiting  the  effort  of  the  search  to  one  man  or  to 
one  age,  but  devoting  humanity  in  its  duration  to  it. 
We  are  engaged,  hand  to  hand,  in  a  struggle  with 
Matter,  into  whose  secret,  I,  the  grand-master  of  our 
order,  seek  to  penetrate.  Christopher  Columbus  gave 
a  world  to  the  King  of  Spain ;  I  seek  an  ever-living 
people  for  the  King  of  France.  Standing  on  the  con- 
fines which  separate  us  from  a  knowledge  of  material 
things,  a  patient  observer  of  atoms,  1  destroy  forms, 
I  dissolve  the  bonds  of  combinations ;  I  imitate  death 
that  I  may  learn  how  to  imitate  life.  I  strike  inces- 
santly at  the  door  of  creation,  and  I  shall  continue  so 
to  strike  till  the  day  of  my  death.  When  I  am  dead  the 
knocker  will  pass  into  other  hands  equally  persistent 
with  those  of  the  mighty  men  who  handed  it  to  me. 
Fabulous  and  uncomprehended  beings,  like  Prometheus, 
Ixion,  Adonis,  Pan,  and  others,  who  have  entered 
into  the  religious  beliefs  of  all  countries  and  all 
ages,  prove  to  the  world  that  the  hopes  we  now  eai- 
bod}'  were  born  with  the  human  races.  Chaldea,  India, 
Persia,  Egypt,  Greece,  the  Moors,  have  transmitted 
from  one  to  another  Magic,  the  highest  of  all  the 
occult  sciences,   which  holds  within  it  as  a  precious 
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deposit  the  fruits  of  the  studies  of  each  generation.  In 
it  lay  the  tie  that  bound  the  grand  and  majestic 
institution  of  the  Templars.  Sire,  when  one  of  your 
predecessors  burned  the  Templars,  he  burned  men 
only,  —  their  Secret  lived.  The  reconstruction  of  the 
Temple  is  the  vow  of  an  unknown  nation,  a  race  of 
daring  seekers,  whose  faces  are  turned  to  the  Orient  of 
life,  —  all  brothers,  all  inseparable,  all  united  by  one 
idea,  and  stamped  with  the  mark  of  toil.  I  am  the 
sovereign  leader  of  that  people,  sovereign  by  election, 
not  by  birth.  I  guide  them  onward  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  essence  of  life.  Grand-master,  Red-Cross-bearers, 
companions,  adepts,  we  forever  follow  the  impercep- 
tible molecule  which  still  escapes  our  eyes.  But  soon 
we  shall  make  for  ourselves  eyes  more  powerful  than 
those  which  Nature  has  given  us ;  we  shall  attain  to  a 
sight  of  the  primitive  atom,  the  corpuscular  element  so 
persistently  sought  by  the  wise  and  learned  of  all  ages 
who  have  preceded  us  in  the  glorious  search.  Sire, 
when  a  man  is  astride  of  that  abyss,  when  he  com- 
mands bold  divers  like  m}'  disciples,  all  other  human 
interests  are  as  nothing.  Therefore  we  are  not  danger- 
ous. Religious  disputes  and  political  struggles  are  far 
away  from  us ;  we  have  passed  beyond  and  above 
them.  No  man  takes  others  by  the  throat  when  his 
whole  strength  is  given  to  a  struggle  with  Nature. 
Besides,  in  our  science  results  are  perceivable  ;  we  can 
measure  effects  and  predict  them  ;  whereas  all  things 
are  uncertain  and  vacillating  in  the  struggles  of  men 
and  their  selfish  interests.  We  decompose  the  diamond 
in  our  crucibles,  and  we  shall  make  diamonds,  we  shall 
make  gold !     We  shall  impel  vessels  (as  they  have  at 
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Barcelona)  with  fire  and  a  little  water !  We  test  the 
wind,  and  we  shall  make  wind  ;  we  shall  make  light ;  we 
shall  renew  the  face  of  empires  with  new  industries ! 
But  we  shall  never  debase  ourselves  to  mount  a  throne 
to  be  crucified  by  the  peoples  ! " 

In  spite  of  his  strong  determination  not  be  taken  in 
by  Italian  wiles,  the  king,  together  with  his  gentle  mis- 
tress, was  already  caught  and  snared  b^'  the  ambiguous 
phrases  and  doublings  of  this  pompous  and  humbugging 
loquacity.  The  e3"es  of  the  two  lovers  showed  how 
their  minds  were  dazzled  by  the  mysterious  riches  of 
power  thus  displayed  ;  they  saw,  as  it  were,  a  series  of 
subterranean  caverns  filled  with  gnomes  at  their  toil. 
The  impatience  of  their  curiosity  put  to  flight  all 
suspicion. 

"  But,"  cried  the  king,  "  if  this  be  so,  j-ou  are  great 
statesmen  who  can  enhghten  us." 

"No,  sire,"  said  Lorenzo,  naively. 

"  Whj'  not?  "  asked  the  king. 

"  Sire,  it  is  not  given  to  anj-  man  to  foresee  what  will 
happen  when  thousands  of  men  are  gathered  together. 
We  can  tell  what  one  man  will  do,  how  long  he  will 
live,  whether  he  will  be  happy  or  unhappy  ;  but  we  can- 
not tell  what  a  collection  of  wills  ma}^  do  ;  and  to  cal- 
culate the  oscillations  of  their  selfish  interests  is  more 
difficult  still,  for  interests  are  men  plus  things.  We 
can,  in  solitude,  see  the  future  as  a  whole,  and  that  is 
all.  The  Protestantism  that  now  torments  j'ou  will  be 
destroyed  in  turn  by  its  material  consequences,  which 
will  turn  to  theories  in  due  time.  Europe  is  at  the 
present  moment  getting  the  better  of  religioii ;  to-mor- 
row it  will  attack  royalty." 
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"  Then  the  Saiut-Bartholomew  was  a  great  con- 
ception ? " 

"  Yes,  sire  ;  for  if  the  people  triumph  it  will  have  a 
Saint-Bartholomew  of  its  own.  When  religion  and  roy- 
alty are  destroyed  the  people  will  attack  the  nobles  ; 
after  the  nobles,  the  rich.  When  Europe  has  become 
a  mere  troop  of  men  without  consistence  or  stabilit3-, 
because  without  leaders,  it  will  fall  a  prey  to  brutal  con- 
querors. Twenty  times  already  has  the  world  seen  that 
sight,  and  Europe  is  now  preparing  to  renew  it.  Ideas 
consume  the  ages  as  passions  consume  men.  When 
man  is  cured,  humanity  ra&y  possibh'  cure  itself.  Sci- 
ence is  the  essence  of  humanity,  and  we  are  its  pontiffs  ; 
whoso  concerns  himself  about  the  essence  cares  little 
about  the  individnal  life." 

"  To  what  have  you  attained,  so  far?  "  asked  the 
king. 

"  We  advance  slowly;  but  we  lose  nothing  that  we 
have  won." 

"  Then  you  are  the  king  of  sorcerers  ?  "  retorted  the 
king,  piqued  at  being  of  no  account  in  the  presence  of 
this  man. 

The  majestic  grand-master  of  the  Rosicrucians  cast  a 
look  on  Charles  IX.  which  withered  him. 

"You  are  the  king  of  men,"  he  said;  "I  am  the 
king  of  ideas.  If  we  were  sorcerers,  you  would  already 
have  burned  us.     We  have  had  our  martyrs." 

"  But  by  what  means  are  you  able  to  cast  nativi- 
ties?" persisted  the  king.  "How  did  you  know  that 
the  man  who  came  to  your  window  last  night  was  King 
of  France?  What  power  authorized  one  of  you  to  tell 
my  mother  the  fate  of  her  three  sons  ?     Can  you,  grand- 
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master  of  an  art  which  claims  to  mould  the  world, 
can  you  tell  me  what  my  mother  is  planning  at  this 
moment?" 

"Yes,  sire." 

This  answer  was  given  before  Cosmo  could  pull  his 
brother's  robe  to  enjoin  silence. 

"Do  3'ou  know  why  my  brother,  the  King  of  Poland, 
has  returned  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sire." 

"  Why?" 

"  To  take  your  place." 

"  Our  most  cruel  enemies  are  our  nearest  in  blood  !  " 
exclaimed  the  king,  violently,  rising  and  walking  about 
the  room  with  hasty  steps.  "Kings  have  neither 
brothers,  nor  sons,  nor  mothers.  Coligny  was  right ; 
my  murderers  are  not  among  the  Huguenots,  but  in  tlie 
Louvre.  You  are  either  impostors  or  regicides!  — 
Jacob,  call  Solern." 

"  Sire,"  said  Marie  Touchet,  "  the  Euggieri  have 
your  word  as  a  gentleman.  You  wanted  to  taste  of 
the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge ;  do  not  complain  of 
its  bitterness." 

The  king  smiled,  with  an  expression  of  bitter  self- 
contempt  ;  he  thought  his  material  roj'alty  pettj'  in 
presence  of  the  august  intellectual  royalty  of  Lorenzo 
Ruggiero.  Charles  IX.  knew  that  he  could  scarcely 
govern  France,  but  this  grand-master  of  Rosicrucians 
ruled  a  submissive  and  intelligent  world. 

"  Answer  me  truthfully- ;  I  pledge  my  word  as  a 
gentleman  that  your  answer,  in  case  it  confesses  dread- 
ful crimes,  shall  be  as  if  it  were  never  uttered,"  resumed 
the  king.     "  Do  you  deal  with  poisons?" 
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"  To  discover  that  which  gives  life,  we  must  also  have 
full  knowledge  of  that  which  kills." 

"  Do  you  possess  the  secret  of  many  poisons  ? " 

"Yes,  sire, — in  theory,  but  not  in  practice.  We 
understand  all  poisons,  but  do  not  use  them." 

"  Has  my  mother  asked  you  for  any  ?  "  said  the  king, 
breathlessly. 

"  Sire,"  replied  Lorenzo,  "  Queen  Catherine  is  too 
able  a  woman  to  employ  such  means.  She  knows  that 
the  sovereign  who  poisons  dies  by  poison.  The  Bor- 
gias,  also  Bianca  Capello,  Grand  Duchess  of  Tuscany, 
are  noted  examples  of  the  dangers  of  that  •  miserable 
resource.  All  things  are  known  at  courts ;  there  can 
be  no  concealment.  It  may  be  possible  to  kill  a  poor 
devil  —  and  what  is  the  good  of  that  ?  —  but  to  aim  at 
great  men  cannot  be  done  secretlj^.  Who  shot  Co- 
ligny?  It  could  only  be  you,  or  the  queen-mother,  or 
the  Guises.  Not  a  soul  is  doubtful  of  that.  Believe 
me,  poison  cannot  be  twice  used  with  impunity  in  state- 
craft. Princes  have  successors.  As  for  other  men,  if, 
like  Luther,  they  are  sovereigns  through  the  power  of 
ideas,  their  doctrines  are  not  killed  by  killing  them. 
The  queen  is  from  Florence ;  she  knows  that  poison 
should  never  be  used  except  as  a  weapon  of  personal 
revenge.  My  brother,  who  has  not  been  parted  from 
her  since  her  arrival  in  France,  knows  the  grief 
that  Madame  Diane  caused  your  mother.  But  she 
never  thought  of  poisoning  her,  though  she  might  eas- 
ily have  done  so.  What  could  your  father  have  said? 
Never  had  a  woman  a  better  right  to  do  it ;  and  she 
could  have  done  it  with  impunity ;  but  Madame  de 
Valentinois  still  lives." 
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"  But  what  of  those  waxen  images  ?  "  asked  the  king. 

"  Sire,"  said  Cosmo,  "  these  things  are  so  absolutely 
harmless  that  we  lend  ourselves  to  the  practice  to 
satisfy  blind  passions,  just  as  phj'sicians  give  bread 
pills  to  imaginary  invalids.  A  disappointed  woman 
fancies  that  by  stabbing  the  heart  of  a  wax-figure  she 
has  brought  misfortunes  upon  the  head  of  the  man  who 
has  been  unfaithful  to  her.  What  harm  in  that  ?  Besides, 
it  is  our  revenue." 

"The  pope  sells  indulgences,"  said  Lorenzo  Euggiero, 
smiling. 

' '  Has  my  mother  practised  these  spells  with  waxen 
images?" 

"  What  good  wonld  such  harmless  means  be  to  one 
who  has  the  actual  power  to  do  all  things? " 

' '  Has  Queen  Catherine  the  power  to  save  you  at  this 
moment?  "  inquired  the  king,  in  a  threatening  manner. 

"Sire,  we  are  not  in  any  danger,"  replied  Lorenzo, 
tranquilly.  "I  knew  before  I  came  into  this  house 
that  I  should  leave  it  safely,  just  as  I  know  that  the 
king  will  be  evilly  disposed  to  my  brother  Cosmo  a 
few  weeks  hence.  My  brother  may  run  some  danger 
then,  but  he  will  escape  it.  If  the  king  reigns  by  the 
sword,  he  also  reigns  by  justice,"  added  the  old  man, 
alluding  to  the  famous  motto  on  a  medal  struck  for 
Charles  IK. 

"  You  know  all,  and  you  know  that  I  shall  die  soon, 
which  is  very  well,"  said  the  king,  hiding  Ms  anger 
under  nervous  impatience  ;  "  but  how  will  my  brother 
die,  —  he  whom  you  say  is  to  be  Henri  III.  ?  " 

"By  a  violent  death." 

"  And  the  Due  d'Alengon?" 
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"He  will  not  reign." 

"  Then  Henri  de  Bourbon  will  be  king  of  Prance?" 

"Yes,  sire." 

"How  will  he  die?" 

"  By  a  violent  death." 

"  When  I  am  dead  what  will  become  of  madame?" 
asked  the  king,  motioning  to  Marie  Touchet. 

"  Madame  de  Belleville  will  many,  sire." 

"  You  are  impostors  ! "  cried  Marie  Touchet.  "  Send 
them  away,  sire.'' 

"  Dearest,  the  Ruggieri  have  my  word  as  a  gentle- 
man," replied  the  king,  smiling.  "  "Will  madame  have 
children?"  he  continued. 

"  Yes,  sire ;  and  madame  "wiU  live  to  be  more  than 
eighty  years  old." 

"Shall  I  order  them  to  be  hanged?"  said  the  king 
to  his  mistress.  "But  about  my  son,  the  Comte 
d'Auvergne  ? "  he  continued,  going  into  the  next  room 
to  fetch  the  child. 

"  Why  did  you  tell  him  I  should  marry  ?  "  said  Marie 
to  the  two  brothers,  the  moment  they  were  alone. 

"Madame,"  replied  Lorenzo,  with  dignity,  "the 
king  bound  us  to  tell  the  truth,  and  we  have  told  it." ' 

"  Is  that  true?  "  she  exclaimed. 

"As  true  as  it  is  that  the  governor  of  the  city  of 
Orleans  is  madly  in  love  with  j'ou.'' 

"  But  I  do  not  love  him,"  she  cried. 

"  That  is  true,  madame,"  replied  Lorenzo  ;  "  but  your 
horoscope  declares  that  you  will  marry  the  man  who  is 
in  love  with  you  at  the  present  time." 

"Can  you  not  lie  a  little  for  my  sake?"  she  said 
smiling ;  "  for  if  the  king  believes  your  predictions  —  " 
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"Is  it  not  also  necessary  that  he  should  believe  in 
our  innocence  ?  "  interrupted  Cosmo,  with  a  wily  glance 
at  the  young  favorite.  "  The  precautions  taken  against 
us  by  the  king  have  made  us  think  during  the  time  we 
have  spent  in  your  charming  jail  that  the  occult 
sciences  have  been  traduced  to  him." 

"  Do  not  feel  uneasy,"  replied  Mary.  "  I  know  him ; 
his  suspicions  are  at  an  end." 

"  We  are  innocent,"  said  the  grand-master  of  the 
Rosierucians,  proudly. 

"So  much  the  better  for  you,"  said  Marie,  "for 
your  laboratory,  and  your  retorts  and  phials  are  now 
being  searched  by  order  of  the  king." 

The  brothers  looked  at  each  other  smiling.  Marie 
Touchet  took  that  smile  for  one  of  innocence,  though  it 
really  signified :  "  Poor  fools  !  can  they  suppose  that  if 
we  brew  poisons,  we  do  not  hide  them  ?  " 

"  Where  are  the  king's  searchers?  " 

"In  Rene's  laboratory,"  replied  Marie. 

Again  the  brothers  glanced  at  each  other  with  a  look 
which  said :   "The  h6tel  de  Soissons  is  inviolable." 

The  king  had  so  completely  forgotten  his  suspicions 
that  when,  as  he  took  his  boy  in  his  arms,  Jacob  gave 
him  a  note  from  Chapelain,  he  opened  it  with  the 
certainty  of  finding  in  his  physician's  report  that  noth- 
ing had  been  discovered  in  the  laboratory  but  what 
related  exclusively  to  alchemy. 

"Will  he  live  a  happy  man?"  asked  the  Mng, 
presenting  his  son  to  the  two  alchemists. 

"  That  is  a  question  which  concerns  Cosmo,"  replied 
Lorenzo,  signing  to  his  brother. 

Cosmo  took  the  tiny  hand  of  the  child,  and  examined 
it  carefully. 
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"Monsieur,"  said  Charles  IX.  to  the  old  man,  "if 
3'ou  find  it  necessary  to  deny  the  existence  of  the  soul 
in  order  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  your  enterprise, 
will  you  explain  to  me  whj-  j'ou  should  doubt  what 
your  power  does  ?  Thought,  which  you  seek  to  nullify, 
is  the  certainty,  the  torch  which  lights  your  researches. 
Ha  !  ha  I  is  not  that  the  motion  of  a  spirit  within  you, 
while  you  deny  such  motion  ?  "  cried  the  king,  pleased 
with  his  argument,  and  looking  triumphantly  at  his 
mistress. 

"  Thought,"  replied  Lorenzo  Ruggiero,  "  is  the  exer- 
cise of  an  inward  sense ;  just  as  the  facultj-  of  seeing 
several  objects  and  noticing  their  size  and  color  is  an 
effect  of  sight.  It  has  no  connection  with  what  people 
choose  to  call  another  life.  Thought  is  a  faculty  which 
ceases,  with  the  forces  which  produced  it,  when  we  cease 
to  breathe." 

"You  are  logical,"  said  the  king,  surprised.  "But 
•alchemy  must  therefore  be  an  atheistical  science." 

"  A  materialist  science,  sire,  which  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing.  Materialism  is  the  outcome  of  Indian 
doctrines,  transmitted  through  the  mj'steries  of  Isis  to 
Chaldea  and  Egypt,  and  brought  to  Greece  by  Pythag- 
oras, one  of  the  demigods  of  humanitj-.  His  doctrine 
of  re-incarnation  is  the  mathematics  of  materialism,  the 
vital  law  of  its  phases.  To  each  of  the  different  crea- 
tions which  form  the  terrestrial  creation  belongs  the 
power  of  retarding  the  movement  which  sweeps  on 
the  rest." 

"  Alchemy  is  the  science  of  sciences  !  "  cried  Charles 
IX.,  enthusiastically.     "I  want  to  see  you  at  work." 

' '  Whenever  it  pleases  you,  sire ;  j'ou  cannot  be 
more  interested  than  Madame  the  Queen-mother." 
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"  Ah !  so  this  is  why  she  cares  for  j'ou?  "  exclaimed 
the  king. 

"  The  house  of  Medici  has  secretlj'  protected  our 
Search  for  more  than  a  centur}'." 

"Sire,"  said  Cosmo,  "this  child  will  live  nearly  a 
hundred  years ;  he  will  have  trials ;  nevertheless,  he 
will  be  happ3-  and  honored,  because  he  has  in  his  veins 
the  blood  of  the  Valois." 

"  I  will  go  and  see  you  in  your  laboratory,  mes- 
sieurs," said  the  king,  his  good-humor  quite  restored. 
"  You  maj'  now  go." 

The  brothers  bowed  to  Marie  and  to  the  king  and 
then  withdrew.  The3'  went  down  the  steps  of  the  por- 
tico gravely,  without  looking  or  speaking  to  each  other ; 
neither  did  they  turn  their  faces  to  the  windows  as  they 
crossed  the  courtj-ard,  feeling  sure  that  the  king's  ej'e 
watched  them.  But  as  thej-  passed  sideways  out  of  the 
gate  into  the  street  they  looked  back  and  saw  Charles  IX. 
gazing  after  them  from  a  window.  When  the  alchemist, 
and  the  astrologer  were  safely  in  the  rue  de  I'Autruche, 
they  cast  their  ej-es  before  and  behind  them,  to  see  if 
they  were  followed  or  overheard ;  then  they  continued 
their  way  to  the  moat  of  the  Louvre  without  uttering  a 
word.  Once  there,  however,  feeling  themselves  securely 
alone,  Lorenzo  said  to  Cosmo,  in  the  Tuscan  Italian 
of  that  daj' :  — 

"  Affe  d'Iddio  !  how  we  have  fooled  him  !  " 

"  Much  good  may  it  do  him ;  let  him  make  what  he 
can  of  it !  "  said  Cosmo.  ' '  We  have  given  him  a  help- 
ing hand,  —  whether  the  queen  pays  it  back  to  us  or 
not." 

Some  days  after  this  scene,  which  struck  the  king's 
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mistress  as  forcibly  as  it  did  the  king,  Marie  suddenly 
exclaimed,  in  one  of  tiiose  moments  when  the  soul 
seems,  as  it  were,  disengaged  from  the  body  in  the 
plenitude  of  happiness  :  — 

"Charles,  I  understand  Lorenzo  Ruggiero ;  but  did 
you  observe  that  Cosmo  said  nothing  ?  " 

"  True,"  said  the  king,  struck  by  that  sudden  light. 
"  After  all,  there  was  as  much  falsehood  as  truth  in 
what  they  said.  Those  Italians  are  as  supple  as  the 
silk  they  weave." 

This  suspicion  explains  the  rancor  which  the  king 
showed  against  Cosmo  when  the  trial  of  La  Mole  and 
Coconnas  took  place  a  few  weeks  later.  Finding  him 
one  of  the  agents  in  that  conspiracy,  he  thought  the 
Italians  had  tricked  him ;  for  it  was  proved  that  his 
mother's  astrologer  was  not  exclusively  concerned  with 
stars,  the  powder  of  projection,  and  the  primitive  atom. 
Lorenzo  had  by  that  time  left  the  kingdom. 

In  spite  of  the  incredulity  which  most  persons  show 
in  these  matters,  the  events  which  followed  the  scene 
we  have  narrated  confirmed  the  predictions  of  the 
Ruggieri. 

The  king  died  within  three  months. 

Charles  de  Gondi  followed  Charles  IX.  to  tlie  grave, 
as  had  been  foretold  to  him  jestingly  by  hia  brother  the 
Marechal  de  Retz,  a  friend  of  the  Ruggieri,  who 
believed  in  their  predictions. 

Marie  Touchet  married  Charles  de  Balzac,  Marquis 
d'Entragues,  the  governor  of  Orleans,  by  whom  she  had 
two  daughters.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  daughters, 
the  half-sister  of  the  Comte  d'Auvergne,  was  the  mis- 
tress of  Henri  IV.,  and  it  was  she  who  endeavored,  at 
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the  time  of  Biron's  conspiracy,  to  put  her  brother  on  the 
throne  of  France  by  driving  out  the  Bourbons. 

The  Comte  d'Auvergne,  who  became  the  Due 
d'Angouleme,  lived  into  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  He 
coined  monej-  on  his  estates  and  altered  the  inscrip- 
tions ;  but  Louis  XIV.  let  him  do  as  he  pleased,  out  of 
respect  for  the  blood  of  the  Valois. 

Cosmo  Ruggiero  lived  till  the  middle  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIII. ;  he  witnessed  the  fall  of  the  house  of  the 
Medici  in  France,  also  that  of  the  Concini.  History 
has  taken  pains  to  record  that  he  died  an  atheist,  that 
is,  a  materialist. 

The  Marquise  d'Eatragues  was  over  eighty  when  she 
died. 

The  famous  Comte  de  Saint-Germain,  who  made  so 
much  noise  under  Louis  XIV.,  was  a  pupil  of  Lorenzo 
and  Cosmo  Ruggiero.  This  celebrated  alchemist  lived 
to  be  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  old,  —  an  age  which 
some  biographers  give  to  Marion  de  Lorme.  He  must 
have  heard  from  the  Ruggieri  the  various  incidents  of 
the  Saint- Bartholomew  and  of  the  reigns  of  the  Valois 
kings,  which  he  afterwards  recounted  in  the  first  per- 
son singular,  as  though  he  had  played  a  part  in  them. 
The  Comte  de  Saint-Germain  was  the  last  of  the  alche- 
mists who  knew  how  to  clearly  explain  their  science ; 
but  he  left  no  writings.  The  cabalistic  doctrine  pre- 
sented in  this  Study  is  that  taught  hy  this  mysterious 
personage. 

And  here,  behold  a  strange  thing !  Three  lives,  that 
of  the  old  man  from  whom  I  have  obtained  these  facts, 
that  of  the  Comte  de  Saint-Germain,  and  that  of  Cosmo 
Ruggiero,  suffice  to  cover  the  whole  of  European  history 
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from  Francois  I.  to  Napoleon !  Only  flftj'  such  lives 
are  needed  to  reach  back  to  the  first  known  period  of 
the  world.  "What  are  fifty  generations  for  the  study 
of  the  mysteries  of  life  ? "  said  the  Comte  de  Saint- 
Germain. 
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PART    THIRD. 


TWO    DREAMS. 


In  1786  Bodard  de  Saint- James,  treasurer  of  the 
navy,  excited  more  attention  and  gossip  as  to  his  lux- 
ury than  any  other  financier  in  Paris.  At  this  period 
he  was  building  his  famous  "  Folie"  at  Neuill}-,  and  his 
wife  had  just  bought  a  set  of  feathers  to  crown  the 
tester  of  her  bed,  the  price  of  which  had  been  too  great 
for  even  the  queen  to  pay. 

Bodard  owned  the  magnificent  mansion  in  the  place 
Vend6me,  which  the  fermier-ffeneral,  Dange,  had  lately 
been  forced  to  leave.  That  pelebrated  epicurean  was 
now  dead,  and  on  the  day  of  his  interment  his  intimate 
friend,  Monsieur  de  Bievre,  raised  a  laugh  bj'  saj-- 
ing  that  he  "  could  now  pass  through  the  place  Ven- 
dome  without  danger."  This  allusion  to  the  hellish 
gambling  which  went  on  in  the  dead  man's  house, 
was  his  only  funeral  oration.  The  house  is  opposite 
to  the  Chancellerie. 

To  end  in  a  few  words  the  history  of  Bodard,  — he 
became  a  poor  man,  having  failed  for  fourteen  millions 
after  the  bankruptcy  of  the  Prince  de  Gue'mene'e.  The 
stupidity  he  showed  in  not  anticipating  that "  serenissime 
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disaster,"  to  use  the  expression  of  Lcbrun  Pindare,  was 
the  reason  why  no  notice  was  taken  of  his  misfortunes. 
He  died,  like  Bourvalais,  Bouret,  and  so  many  others, 
in  a  garret. 

Madame  Bodard  de  Saint-James  was  ambitious,  and 
professed  to  receive  none  but  persons  of  quality  at  her 
house,  —  an  old  absurdity  which  is  ever  new.  To  her 
thinking,  even  the  parliamentary  judges  were  of  small 
account ;  she  wished  for  titled  persons  in  her  salons,  or 
at  all  events,  those  who  had  the  right  of  entrance  at 
court.  To  say  that  many  cordons  bleus  were  seen  at 
her  house  would  be  false ;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that 
she  managed  to  obtain  the  good-will  and  civilities  of 
several  members  of  the  house  of  Rohan,  as  was  proved 
later  in  the  affair  of  the  too  celebrated  diamond  neck- 
lace. 

One  evening  —  it  was,  I  think,  in  August,  1786  —  I 
was  much  surprised  to  meet  in  the  salons  of  this  lady, 
so  exacting  in  the  matter  of  gentility,  two  new  faces 
which  struck  me  as  belonging  to  men  of  inferior  social 
position.  She  came  to  me  presently  in  the  embrasure 
of  a  window  where  I  had  ensconced  myself. 

"  Tell  me,"  I  said  to  her,  with  a  glance  toward  one 
of  the  new-comers,  "  who  and  what  is  that  queer 
species  ?    Why  do  you  have  that  kind  of  thing  here  ? " 

"  He  is  charming." 

"  Do  you  see  him  through  a  prism  of  love,  or  am  I 
blind?" 

"You  are  not  blind,"  she  said,  laughing.  "The 
man  is  as  ugly  as  a  caterpillar ;  but  he  has  done  me 
the  most  immense  service  a  woman  can  receive  from 
a  man." 
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As  I  looked  at  her  rather  maliciously  she  hastened 
to  add  :  "  He  's  a  physician,  and  he  has  completely 
cured  me  of  those  odious  red  blotches  which  spoiled  mj- 
complexion  and  made  me  look  like  a  peasant  woman.'" 

I  shrugged  my  shoulders  with  disgust. 

"  He  is  a  charlatan." 

"No,"  she  said,  "he  is  the  surgeon  of  the  court 
pages.  He  has  a  flue  intellect,  I  assure  j'ou ;  in  fact, 
he  is  a  writer,  and  a  very  learned  man.'' 

"  Heavens !  if  his  stj'le  resembles  his  face  !  "  I  said 
scofflngly.     "  But  who  is  the  other?" 

"What  other?" 

"That  spruce,  affected  little  popinjay  over  there,  who 
looks  as  if  he  had  been  drinking  verjuice." 

"He  is  rather  a  well-born  man,"  she  replied;  "just 
arrived  from  some  province,  I  forget  which  —  oh  !  from 
Artois.  He  is  sent  here  to  conclude  an  affair  in  which 
the  Cardinal  de  Rohan  is  interested,  and  his  Eminence 
in  person  has  just  presented  him  to  Monsieur  de  Saint- 
James.  It  seems  ihej-  have  both  chosen  my  husband 
as  arbitrator.  The  provincial  did  n't  show  his  wisdom 
in  that ;  but  fanc}'  what  simpletons  the  people  who 
sent  him  here  must  be  to  trust  a  case  to  a  man  of  his 
sort !  He  is  as  meek  as  a  sheep  and  as  timid  as  a 
girl.     His  Eminence  is  very  kind  to  him." 

"  What  is  the  nature  of  the  affair?" 

"  Oh  !  a  question  of  three  hundred  thousand  francs." 

"  Then  the  man  is  a  lawj-er?"  I  said,  with  a  slight 
shrug. 

"  Yes,"  she  replied. 

Somewhat  confused  by  this  humiliating  avowal, 
Madame  Bodard  returned  to  her  place  at  a  faro-table. 
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All  the  tables  were  full.  I  had  nothing  to  do,  no 
one  to  speak  to,  and  I  had  just  lost  two  thousand 
crowns  to  Monsieur  de  Laval.  I  flung  mj-self  on  a 
sofa  near  the  fireplace.  Presently,  if  there  was  ever  a 
man  on  earth  most  utterly  astonished  it  was  I,  when,  on 
looking  up,  I  saw,  seated  on  another  sofa  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  fireplace.  Monsieur  de  Calonne,  the  comp- 
troller-general. He  seemed  to  be  dozing,  or  else  he 
was  buried  in  one  of  those  deep  meditations  which  over- 
take statesmen.  When  I  pointed  out  the  famous  min- 
ister to  Beaumarchais,  who  happened  to  come  near  me 
at  that  moment,  the  father  of  Figaro  explained  the 
mystery  of  his  presence  in  that  house  without  uttering 
a  word.  He  pointed  first  at  ray  head,  then  at  Bodard's 
with  a  malicious  gesture  which  consisted  in  turning  to 
each  of  us  two  fingers  of  his  hand  while  he  kept  the 
others  doubled  up.  Mj^  first  impulse  was  to  rise  and 
say  something  rousing  to  Calonne  ;  then  I  paused,  first, 
because  I  thought  of  a  trick  I  could  play  the  statesman, 
and  secondly,  because  Beaumarchais  caught  me  famil- 
iarly bj'  the  hand. 

"  Why  do  you  do  that,  monsieur?"  I  said. 

He  winked  at  the  comptroller. 

"  Don't  wake  him,''  he  said  in  a  low  voice.  "  A  man 
is  happj'  when  asleep.'' 

"  Pray,  is  §leep  a  financial  scheme?  "  I  whispered. 

"  Indeed,  yes  !  "  said  Calonne,  who  had  guessed  our 
words  from  the  mere  motion  of  our  lips.  "Would 
to  God  we  could  sleep  long,  and  then  the  awakening 
you  are  about  to  see  would  never  happen." 

"  Monseigneur,"  said  the  dramatist,  "I  must  thank 
you  —  " 
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"For  what?" 

"Monsieur  de  Mirabeau  has  started  for  Berlin.  1 
don't  know  whether  we  might  not  both  have  drowned 
ourselves  in  that  affair  of  '  les  Eaux.'  " 

"  You  have  too  much  memorj-,  and  too  little  grati- 
tude," replied  the  minister,  annoj-ed  at  having  one  of 
his  secrets  divulged  in  my  presence. 

"  Possiblj-,"  said  Beaumarchais,  cut  to  the  quick; 
"  but  I  have  millions  that  can  balance  many  a  score." 

Calonne  pretended  not  to  hear. 

It  was  long  past  midnight  when  the  play  ceased. 
Supper  was  announced.  There  were  ten  of  us  at  table  : 
Bodard  and  his  wife,  Calonne,  Beaumarchais,  the  two 
strange  men,  two  pretty  women,  whose  names  I  will 
not  give  here,  &  fermier-general,  Lavoisier,  and  mj'self. 
Out  of  thirty  guests  who  were  in  the  salon  when  I 
entered  it,  only  these  ten  remained.  The  two  queer 
species  did  not  consent  to  stay  until  they  were  urged 
to  do  so  by  Madame  Bodard,  who  probably  thought  she 
was  paying  her  obligations  to  the  surgeon  by  giving 
him  something  to  eat,  and  pleasing  her  husband  (with 
whom  she  appeared,  I  don't  precisely  know  whj',  to  be 
coquetting)  by  inviting  the  lawyer. 

The  supper  began  b}'  being  frightfully  dull.  The  two 
strangers  and  the  fermier- general  oppressed  us.  I 
made  a  sign  to  Beaumarchais  to  intoxicate  the  son  of 
Esculapius,  who  sat  on  his  right,  giving  him  to  under- 
stand that  I  would  do  the  same  bj'  the  lawj'er,  who  was 
next  to  me.  As  there  seemed  no  other  way  to  amuse 
ourselves,  and  it  offered  a  chance  to  draw  out  the  two 
men,  who  were  already-  sufBcientlj-  singular,  Monsieur 
de  Calonne  smiled  at  our  project.    The  ladies  present 
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also  shared  m  the  ba,ochanal  conspirac^^  and  the  wine 
of  Sillery  crowned  our  glasses  again  and  agaio  with  ita 
silvery  foam.  The  surgeon  was  easily  managed ;  but 
at  the  second  glass  which  I  offered  to  my  neighbor  the 
lawyer,  he  told  me  with  the  frigid  politeness  of  a 
usurer  that  he  should  drink  no  more. 

At  this  instant  Madame  de  Saint-James  chanced  to 
introduce,  I  scarcely  know  how,  the  topic  of  the  marvel- 
lous suppers  to  the  Comte  de  Cagliostro,  given  by  the 
Cardinal  de  Roh9,n.  M3'  mind  was  not  very  attentive  to, 
what  the  mistress  of  the  house  was  saying,  becSjUse  I  was 
watching  with  extreme  curiosity  the  pinched  and  livid 
face  of  my  little  neighbor,  whose  principal  feature  was 
a  turped-up  and  at  the  sanie  time  pointed  nose,  which 
made  him,  at  times,  look  very  like  a  weasel.  Suddenly 
his  cheeks  flushed  as  he  caught  the  words  of  a  dispute 
between  Madame  de  Saint-James  and  Monsieur  de 
Calonne. 

"  But  I  assure  you,  monsieur,"  she  was  saying,  with 
an  imperious  air,  "  that  I  saw  Cleopatra,  the  queen." 

"I  can  believe  it,  madame,"  said  my  neighbor,  "for 
I  myself  have  spoken  to  Catherine  de'  Medici." 

"  Oh  !  oh  !  "  exclaimed  Monsieur  de  Calonne. 

The  words  uttered  by  the  little  provincial  were  said 
in  a  voice  of  strange  sonorousness,  if  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  borrow  that  expression  from  the  science  of 
physics.  This  sudden  clearness  of  intonation,  coming 
from  a  man  who  had  hitherto  scarcely  spoken,  and  then 
in  a  low  and  modulated  tone,  surprised  all  present 
exceedingly. 

"  Why,  he  is  talking!"  said  the  surgeon,  who  was 
now  in  a  satisfactory  state  of  drunljenness,  addressing 
Beaumarchais. 
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"His  neighbor  must  have  pulled  his  wires,"  replied 
the  satirist. 

My  man  flushed  again  as  he  overheard  the  words, 
though  they  were  said  in  a  low  voice. 

"And  praj',  how  was  the  late  queen?  "  asked  Calonne, 
jestingly. 

"  I  will  not  swear  that  the  person  with  whom  I 
supped  last  night  at  the  house  of  Cardinal  de  Rohan 
was  Catherine  de'  Medici  in  person.  That  miracle 
would  justly  seem  impossible  to  Christians  as  well  as 
to  philosophers,"  said  the  little  lawyer,  resting  the  tips 
of  his  fingers  on  the  table,  and  leaning  back  in  his 
chair  as  if  preparing  to  make  a  speech.  "  Never- 
theless, I  do  assert  that  the  woman  I  saw  resembled 
Catherine  de'  Medici  as  closely  as  though  they  were 
twin-sisters.  She  was  dressed  in  a  black  velvet  gown, 
precisely  like  that  of  the  queen  in  the  well-known  por- 
trait which  belongs  to  tlie  king ;  on  her  head  was  the 
pointed  velvet  coif,  which  is  characteristic  of  her ;  and 
she  had  the  wan  complexion,  and  the  features  we  all 
know  well.  I  could  not  help  betraying  my  surprise  to 
his  Eminence.  The  suddenness  of  the  evocation  seemed 
to  me  all  the  more  amazing  because  Monsieur  de  Cagli- 
ostro  had  been  unable  to  divine  the  name  of  the  person 
with  whom  I  wished  to  communicate.  I  was  con- 
founded. The  magical  spectacle  of  a  supper,  where  one 
of  the  illustrious  women  of  past  times  presented  herself, 
took  from  me  my  presence  of  mind.  I  listened  without 
daring  to  question.  When  I  roused  myself  about  mid- 
night from  the  spell  of  that  magic,  I  was  inclined  to 
doubt  mj'  senses.  But  even  this  great  marvel  seemed 
natural  iij  comparison  with  the  singular  hallucination  to 
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which  I  was  presently  subjected.  I  don't  know  in  what 
words  I  can  describe  to  you  the  state  of  my  senses. 
But  I  declare,  in  the  sinceritj''  of  ray  heart,  I  no  longer 
wonder  that  souls  have  been  found  weak  enough,  or 
strong  enough,  to  believe  in  the  mysteries  of  magic  and 
and  in  the  power  of  demons.  For  myself,  until  I  am 
better  informed,  I  regard  as  possible  the  apparitions 
which  Cardan  and  other  thaumaturgists  describe." 

These  words,  said  with  indescribable  eloquence  of 
tone,  were  of  a  nature  to  rouse  the  curiosity  of  all 
present.  We  looked  at  the  speaker  and  kept  silence  ; 
our  ejes  alone  betrayed  our  interest,  their  pupils  reflect- 
ing the  light  of  the  wax-candles  in  the  sconces.  By  dint 
of  observing  this  unknown  little  man,  I  fancied  I  could 
see  the  pores  of  his  skin,  especially  those  of  his  fore- 
head, emitting  an  inward  sentiment  with  which  he  was 
saturated.  This  man,  apparently  so  cold  and  formal, 
seemed  to  contain  within  him  a  burning  altar,  the 
flames  of  which  beat  down  upon  us. 

"I  do  not  know,"  he  continued,  "  if  the  Figure 
evoked  followed  me  invisibly,  but  no  sooner  had  my 
head  touched  the  pillow  in  my  own  chamber  than  I 
saw  once  more  that  grand  Shade  of  Catherine  rise 
before  me.  I  felt  myself,  instinctively,  in  a  luminous 
sphere,  and  my  ej'es,  fastened  upon  the  queen  with 
intolerable  fixity,  saw  naught  but  her.  Suddenlj-,  she 
bent  toward  me." 

At  these  words  the  ladies  present  made  a  unanimous 
movement  of  curiosity. 

"  But,"  continued  the  lawyer,  "  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
ought  to  relate  what  happened,  for  though  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  it  was  all  a  dream,  it  concerns  grave  matters. 
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"  Of  religion?"  asked  Beaumarchais. 

"  If  there  is  any  improprietj',"  remarked  Calonne, 
"  these  ladies  will  excuse  it." 

"  It  relates  to  government,"  replied  the  lawyer. 

"  Goon,  then,"  said  the  minister ;  "  Voltaire,  Diderot, 
and  their  fellows  have  already  begun  to  tutor  us  on  that 
subject." 

Calonne  became  ver}-  attentive,  and  his  neighbor, 
Madame  de  Genlis,  rather  anxious.  The  little  provin- 
cial still  hesitated,  and  Beaumarchais  said  to  him  some- 
what roughly :  — 

"  Go  on,  maitre,  go  on  !  Don't  you  know  that  when 
the  laws  allow  but  little  liberty  the  people  seek  their 
freedom  in  their  morals?" 

Thus  adjured,  the  small  man  told  his  tale  :  ^- 

"  Whether  it  was  that  certain  ideas  were  fermenting 
in  my  brain,  or  that  some  strange  power  impelled  me, 
I  said  to  her :  '  Ah !  raadame,  j-ou  committed  a  very 
great  crime.'  'What  crime?'  she  asked  in  a  grave 
voice.  '  The  crime  for  which  the  signal  was  given  from 
the  clock  of  the  palace  on  the  24th  of  August,'  I  an- 
swered. She  smiled  disdainfull3',  and  a  few  deep 
wrinkles  appeared  on  her  pallid  cheeks.  'You  call 
that  a  crime  which  was  only  a  misfortune,'  she  said. 
'  The  enterprise,  being  ill-managed,  failed ;  the  benefit 
we  expected  for  France,  for  Europe,  for  the  Catholic 
Church  was  lost.  Impossible  to  foresee  that.  Our 
orders  were  ill  executed ;  we  did  not  find  as  many 
Montlucs  as  we  needed.  Posterity  will  not  hold  us 
responsible  for  the  failure  of  communications,  which 
deprived  our  work  of  the  unity  of  movement  which  is 
essential  to  all  great  strokes  of  policy ;  that  was  our 
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misfortune  !  If  on  the  25th  of  August  not  the  shadow 
of  a  Huguenot  had  been  left  in  France,  I  should  go 
down  to  the  uttermost  posterity  as  a  noble  image  of 
Providence.  How  many,  manj'  times  have  the  clear- 
sighted souls  of  Sixtus  the  Fifth,  Eichelieu,  Bossuet, 
reproached  me  secretly  for  having  failed  in  that  enter- 
prise after  having  the  boldness  to  conceive  it !  How 
many  and  deep  regrets  for  that  failure  attended  my 
deathbed  !  Thirty  years  after  the  Saint-Bartholomew 
the  evil  it  might  have  cured  was  still  in  existence. 
That  failure  caused  ten  times  more  blood  to  flow  in 
France  than  if  the  massacre  of  August  24th  had  been 
completed  on  the  26th.  The  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  in  honor  of  which  you  have  struck  medals, 
has  cost  more  tears,  more  blood,  more  money,  and  killed 
the  prosperity  of  France  far  more  than  three  Saint- 
Bartholomews.  Letellier  with  his  pen  gave  effect  to 
a  decree  which  the  throne  had  secretly  promulgated 
since  my  time ;  but,  though  the  vast  execution  was 
necessary  of  the  25th  of  August,  1572,  on  the  25th  of 
August,  1685,  it  was  useless.  Under  the  second  son  of 
Henri  de  Valois  heresy  had  scarcely  conceived  an  off- 
spring ;  under  the  second  son  of  Henri  de  Bourbon 
that  teeming  mother  had  cast  her  spawn  over  the  whole 
universe.  You  accuse  me  of  a  crime,  and  j-ou  put  up 
statues  to  the  son  of  Aune  of  Austria !  Nevertheless, 
he  and  I  attempted  the  same  thing ;  he  succeeded,  I 
failed ;  but  Louis  XIV.  found  the  Protestants  without 
arms,  whereas  in  my  reign  they  had  powerful  armies, 
statesmen,  warriors,  and  all  Gerraanj-  on  their  side.' 
At  these  words,  slowlj'  uttered,  I  felt  an  inward  shudder 
pass  through  me.    I  fancied  I  breathed  the  fume?  of 
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blood  from  I  know  not  what  great  mass  of  victims, 
Catherine  was  magnified.  She  stood  before  me  like  an 
evil  genius ;  she  sought,  it  seemed  to  me,  to  enter  my 
consciousness  and  abide  there." 

"  He  dreamed  all  that,"  whispered  Beaumarchais ; 
"he  certainly  never  invented  it." 

41'jjj  reason  is  bewildered,'  I  said  to  the  queen. 
'  You  praise  yourself  for  an  act  which  three  generations 
of  men  have  condemned,  stigmatized,  and  — '  'Add,' 
she  rejoined,  '  that  historians  have  been  more  unjust 
toward  me  than  mj'  contemporaiies.  None  have  de- 
fended me.  I,  rich  and  all-powerful,  am  accused  of 
ambition  !  I  am  taxed  with  crueltj',  • —  I  who  have  but 
two  deaths  upon  my  conscience.  Even  to  impartial 
minds  I  am  still  a  problem.  Do  j'ou  believe  that  I  was 
actuated  by  hatred,  that  vengeance  and  fury  were  the 
breath  of  mj-  nostrils  ?  '  She  smiled  with  pity.  '  No,' 
she  continued,  '  I  was  cold  and  calm  as  reason  itself. 
I  condemned  the  Huguenots  without  pit}-,  but  without 
passion ;  they  were  the  rotten  fruit  in  my  basket  and  I 
cast  them  out.  Had  I  been  Queen  of  England,  I  should 
have  treated  seditious  Catholics  in  the  same  way.  The 
life  of  our  power  in  those  days  depended  on  there  being 
but  one  God,  one  Faith,  one  Master  in  the  State. 
Happilj-  for  me,  I  uttered  my  justification  in  one  sen- 
tence which  history  is  transmitting.  When  Birago 
falsely  announced  to  me  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Dreux, 
I  answered  :  "  Well  then  ;  we  will  go  to  the  Protestant 
churches."  Did  I  hate  the  Reformers  ?  No,  I  esteemed 
them'  much,  and  I  knew  them  little.  If  I  felt  any  aver- 
sion to  the  politicians  of  my  time,  it  was  to  that  base 
Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  and  to  his  brother  the  shrewd 
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and  brutal  soldier  who  spied  upon  my  every  act.  They 
were  the  real  enemies  of  my  children ;  they  sought  to 
snatch  the  crown  ;  I  saw  them  daily  at  work  and  they 
wore  me  out.  If  we  had  not  ordered  the  Saint-Barthol- 
omew, the  Guises  would  have  done  the  same  thing  by 
the  help  of  Rome  and  the  monks.  The  League,  which 
was  powerful  only  in  consequence  of  my  old  age,  would 
have  begun  in  1573.'  'But,  madame,  instead  of  or- 
dering that  horrible  murder  (pardon  vay  plainness)  why 
not  have  employed  the  vast  resources  of  your  political 
power  in  giving  to  the  Reformers  those  wise  institu- 
tions which  made  the  reign  of  Henri  IV.  so  glorious  and 
so  peaceful?'  She  smiled  again  and  shrugged  her 
shoulders,  the  hollow  wrinkles  of  her  pallid  face  giv- 
ing her  an  expression  of  the  bitterest  sarcasm.  '  The 
peoples,'  she  said,  '  need  periods  of  rest  after  savage 
feuds ;  there  lies  the  secret  of  that  reign.  But  Henri 
IV.  committed  two  irreparable  blunders.  He  ought 
neither  to  have  abjured  Protestantism,  nor,  after  be- 
coming a  Catholic  himself,  should  he  have  left  France 
Catholic.  He,  alone,  was  in  a  position  to  have  changed 
the  whole  face  of  France  without  a  jar.  Either  not  a 
stole,  or  not  a  conventicle  —  that  should  have  been  his 
motto.  To  leave  two  bitter  enemies,  two  antagonistic 
principles  in  a  government  with  nothing  to  balance 
them,  that  is  the  crime  of  kings ;  it  is  thus  that  they 
sow  revolutions.  To  God  alone  belongs  the  right  to 
keep  good  and  evil  perpetually  together  in  his  work. 
But  it  may  be,'  she  said  reflectivel}-,  '  that  that  sentence 
:  was  inscribed  on  the  foundation  of  Henri  IV.'s  policy, 
,  and  it  may  have  caused  his  death.  It  is  impossible  that 
Sully  did  not  cast  covetous  eyes  on  the  vast  wealth  of 
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the  clergj-,  —  which  the  clergy  did  not  possess  in  peace, 
for  the  nobles  robbed  them  of  at  least  tvv'o-thirds  of 
their  revenue.  Sullj',  the  Eeformer,  himself  owned 
abbeys.'  She  paused,  and  appeared  to  reflect.  '  But,' 
she  resumed,  '  remember  3-ou  are  asking  the  niece  of  a 
pope  to  justify  her  Catholicism.'  She  stopped  again. 
'  And  yet,  after  all,'  she  added  with  a  gesture  of  some 
levity,  '  I  should  have  made  a  good  Calvinist !  Do  the 
wise  men  of  your  century  still  think  that  religion  had 
anything  to  do  with  that  struggle,  the  greatest  which 
Europe  has  ever  seen  ?  —  a  vast  revolution,  retarded  b}' 
little  causes  which,  however,  will  not  be  prevented  from 
overwhelming  the  world  because  I  failed  to  smother 
it;  a  revolution,'  she  said,  giving  me  a  solemn  look, 
'  which  is  still  advancing,  and  which  3'ou  might  consum- 
mate. Yes,  you,  who  hear  me  ! '  I  shuddered.  '  What ! 
has  no  one  j-et  understood  that  the  old  interests  and 
the  new  interests  seized  Rome  and  Luther  as  mere  ban- 
ners ?  What !  do  they  not  know  that  Louis  IX.,  to  escape 
just  such  a  struggle,  dragged  a  population  a  hundredfold 
more  in  number  than  I  destroj'ed  from  their  homes  and 
left  their  bones  on  the  sands  of  Egypt,  for  which  he  was 
made  a  saint?  while  I  —  But  I,'  she  added,  'failed.' 
She  bowed  her  head  and  was  silent  for  some  moments. 
I  no  longer  beheld  a  queen,  but  rather  one  of  those 
ancient  druidesses  to  whom  human  lives  are  sacrificed  ; 
who  unroll  the  pages  of  tlie  future  and  exhume  the 
teachings  of  the  past.  But  soon  she  uplifted  her  regal 
and  majestic  form.  '  Luther  and  Calvin,'  she  said,  'by 
calling  the  attention  of  the  burghers  to  the  abuses  of 
the  Roman  Church,  gave  birth  in  Europe  to  a  spirit  of 
investigation  which  was  certain  to  lead  the  peoples  to 
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examine  all  things.  Examination  leads  to  doubt.  In- 
stead of  faith,  which  is  necessary  to  all  societies,  those 
two  men  drew  after  them,  in  the  far  distance,  a  strange 
philosophy,  armed  with  hammers,  hungry  for  destruc- 
tion. Science  sprang,  sparkling  with  her  specious  lights, 
from  the  bosom  of  heres}'.  It  was  far  less  a  question 
of  reforming  a  Church  than  of  winning  indefinite  liberty 
for  man  —  which  is  the  death  of  power.  I  saw  that. 
The  consequence  of  the  successes  won  by  the  religion- 
ists in  their  struggle  against  the  priesthood  (already 
better  armed  and  more  formidable  than  the  Crown) 
was  the  destruction  of  the  monarchical  power  raised  by 
Louis  XI.  at  such  vast  cost  upon  the  ruins  of  feudality. 
It  involved,  in  fact,  nothing  less  than  the  annihilation 
of  religion  and  royalty,  on  the  ruins  of  which  the  whole 
burgher  class  of  Europe  meant  to  stand.  The  struggle 
was  therefore  war  without  quarter  between  the  new  ideas 
and  the  law,  —  that  is,  the  old  beliefs.  The  Catholics 
were  the  emblem  of  the  material  interests  of  royalty,  of 
the  great  lords,  and  of  the  clergy.  It  was  a  duel  to 
the  death  between  two  giants  ;  unfortunately,  the  Saint- 
Bartholomew  proved  to  be  only  a  wound.  Eemember 
this  :  because  a  few  drops  of  blood  were  spared  at  that 
opportune  moment,  torrents  were  compelled  to  flow  at  a 
later  period.  The  intellect  which  soars  above  a  nation 
cannot  escape  a  great  misfortune ;  I  mean  the  misfor- 
tune of  finding  no  equals  capable  of  judging  it  when  it 
succumbs  beneath  the  weight  of  untoward  events.  My 
equals  are  few ;  fools  are  in  the  majority :  that  state- 
ment explains  all.  If  my  name  is  execrated  in  France, 
the  fault  lies  with  the  commonplace  minds  who  form  the 
mass  of  all  generations.     In  the  great  crises  through 
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which  I  passed,  the  duty  of  reigning  was  not  the  mere 
giving  of  audiences,  reviewing  of  troops,  signing  of 
decrees.  I  maj'  have  committed  mistakes,  for  I  was 
but  a  woman.  But  why  was  there  then  no  man  who 
rose  above  his  age?  The  Duke  of  Alba  had  a  soul 
of  iron ;  Philip  II.  was  stupefied  by  Catholic  belief ; 
Henri  IV.  was  a  gambling  soldier  and  a  libertine  ;  the 
Admiral,  a  stubborn  mule.  Louis  XI.  lived  too  soon, 
Richelieu  too  late.  Virtuous  or  criminal,  guilty  or  not 
in  the  Saint-Bartholomew,  I  accept  the  onus  of  it ;  I 
stand  between  those  two  great  men,  —  the  visible  link 
of  an  unseen  chain.  The  day  wiU  come  when  some 
paradoxical  writer  will  ask  if  the  peoples  have  not  be- 
stowed the  title  of  executioner  upon  their  victims.  It 
will  not  be  the  first  time  that  humanity  has  preferred  to 
immolate  a  god  rather  than  admit  its  own  guilt.  You 
are  shedding  upon  two  hundred  clowns,  sacrificed  for 
a  purpose,  the  tears  you  refuse  to  a  generation,  a  cen- 
tury, a  world  !  You  forget  that  political  liberty,  the 
tranquillity  of  a  nation,  naj',  knowledge  itself,  are 
gifts  on  which  destiny  has  laid  a  tax  of  blood  ! '  '  But,' 
I  exclaimed,  with  tears  in  m}'  eyes,  '  will  the  nations 
never  be  happy  at  less  cost  ? '  '  Truth  never  leaves 
her  well  but  to  bathe  in  the  blood  which  refreshes  her,' 
she  replied.  '  Christianity,  itself  the  essence  of  all  truth, 
since  it  comes  from  God,  was  fed  by  the  blood  of  mar- 
tyrs, which  flowed  in  torrents ;  and  shall  it  not  ever 
flow?  You  will  learn  this,  j'ou  who  are  destined  to  be 
one  of  the  builders  of  the  social  edifice  founded  by  the 
Apostles.  So  long  as  you  level  heads  you  will  be  ap- 
plauded, but  take  your  trowel  in  hand,  begin  to  recon- 
struct, and  3'our  fellows  will  kill  you.'     Blood!  blood! 
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the  word  sounded  in  my  ears  like  a  knell.  '  According 
to  you,'  I  cried,  '  Protestantism  has  the  right  to  reason 
as  j-ou  do  ! '  But  Catherine  had  disappeared,  as  if  some 
puff  of  air  had  suddenly  extinguished  the  supernatural 
light  which  enabled  my  mind  to  see  that  Figure  whose 
proportions  had  graduall3'  become  gigantic.  And  then, 
without  warning,  I  found  within  me  a  portion  of  myself 
which  adopted  the  monstrous  doctrine  delivered  by  the 
Italian.  I  woke,  weeping,  bathed  in  sweat,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  mj'  reason  told  me  firmly,  in  a  gentle  voice, 
that  neither  kings  nor  nations  had  the  right  to  apply 
such  principles,  fit  only  for  a  world  of  atheists." 

"  How  would  you  save  a  falling  monarchy?  "  asked 
Beaumarchais. 

"  God  is  present,''  replied  the  little  lawyer. 

"  Therefore,"  remarked  Monsieur  de  Calonne,  with 
the  inconceivable  levity  which  characterized  him,  "  we 
have  the  agreeable  resource  of  believing  ourselves 
the  instruments  of  God,  according  to  the  Gospel  of 
Bossuet." 

As  soon  as  the  ladies  discovered  that  the  tale  related 
only  to  a  conversation  between  the  queen  and  the 
lawyer,  they  had  begun  to  whisper  and  to  show  signs 
of  impatience, — interjecting,  now  and  then,  little  phrases 
through  his  speech.  '  How  wearisome  he  is  ! '  '  Mj' 
dear,  when  will  he  finish  ? '  were  among  those  which 
reached  my  ear. 

When  the  strange  little  man  had  ceased  speaking 
the  ladies  too  were  silent ;  Monsieur  Bodard  was  sound 
asleep  ;  the  surgeon,  half  drunk  ;  Monsieur  de  Calonne 
was  smiling  at  the  lad}'  next  him.  Lavoisier,  Beau- 
marchais,   and  I  alone    had   listened  to   the   lawyer's 
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dream.  The  silence  at  this  moment  had  something 
solemn  about  it.  The  gleam  of  the  candles  seemed  to 
me  magical.  A  sentiment  bound  all  three  of  us  by 
some  mj'sterious  tie  to  that  singular  little  man,  who 
made  me,  strange  to  say,  conceive,  suddenly,  the 
inexplicable  influences  of  fanaticism.  Nothing  less 
than  the  hollow,  cavernous  voice  of  Beaumarchais's 
neighbor,  the  surgeon,  could,  I  think,  have  roused  me. 

"  I,  too,  have  dreamed,"  he  said. 

I  looked  at  him  more  attentively',  and  a  feeling  of 
some  strange  horror  came  over  me.  His  livid  skin,  his 
features,  huge  and  j'et  ignoble,  gave  an  exact  idea  of 
what  j'ou  must  allow  me  to  call  the  scum  of  the  earth. 
A  few  bluish-black  spots  were  scattered  over  his  face, 
like  bits  of  mud,  and  his  eyes  shot  forth  an  evil  gleam. 
The  face  seemed,  perhaps,  darker,  more  lowering  than 
it  was,  because  of  the  white  hair  piled  like  hoarfrost  on 
his  head. 

"  That  man  must  have  buried  many  a  patient,"  I 
whispered  to  mj-  neighbor  the  lawj'er. 

"  I  would  n't  trust  him  with  mj-  dog,"  he  answered. 

"  1  hate  him  involuntarily." 

"  For  my  part,  I  despise  him." 

"  Perhaps  we  are  unjust,"  I  remarked. 

"  Ha !  to-morrow  he  va&y  be  as  famous  as  Volange 
the  actor." 

Monsieur  de  Calonne  here  motioned  us  to  look  at  the 
surgeon,  with  a  gesture  that  seemed  to  saj- :  "I  think 
he  '11  be  very  amusing." 

"  Did  you  dream  of  a  queen?  "  asked  Beaumarchais. 

"  No,  I  dreamed  of  a  People,"  replied  the  surgeon, 
with  an  emphasis  which  made  us  laugh.     "  I  was  then 
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in  charge  of  a  patient  whose  leg  I  was  to  amputate  the 
next  day —  " 

"  Did  you  find  the  People  in  the  leg  of  your  patient?  " 
asked  Monsieur  de  Calonne. 

"Precisely,"  replied  the  surgeon. 

"  How  amusing !  "  cried  Madame  de  Genlis. 

"  I  was  somewhat  surprised,"  went  on  the  speaker, 
without  noticing  the  interruption,  and  sticking  his 
hands  into  the  gussets  of  his  breeches,  "  to  hear 
something  talking  to  me  withia  that  leg.  I  then  found 
I  had  the  singular  faculty  of  entering  the  being  of  my 
patient.  Once  within  his  skin  I  saw  a  marvellous 
number  of  little  creatures  which  moved,  and  thought, 
and  reasoned.  Some  of  them  lived  in  the  body  of  the 
man,  others  lived  in  his  mind.  His  ideas  were  beings 
which  were  born,  and  grew,  and  died ;  they  were  sick 
and  well,  and  gay,  and  sad ;  they  all  had  special 
countenances  ;  they  fought  with  each  other,  or  they 
embraced  each  other.  Some  ideas  sprang  forth  and 
went  to  live  in  the  world  of  intellect.  I  began  to  see 
that  there  were  two  worlds,  two  universes,  — the  visible 
universe,  and  the  invisible  universe  ;  that  the  earth 
had,  like  man,  a  body  and  a  soul.  Nature  illumined 
herself  for  jne ;  I  felt  her  immensity  when  I  saw  the 
oceans  of  beings  who,  in  masses  and  in  species,  spread 
everywhere,  making  one  sole  and  uniform  animated 
Matter,  from  the  stone  of  the  earth  to  God.  Magni- 
ficent vision !  In  short,  I  found  a  universe  within 
my  patient.  When  I  inserted  my  knife  into  his 
gangrened  leg  I  cut  into  a  million  of  those  little  beings. 
Oh !  you  laugh,  madame ;  let  me  tell  you  that  you 
are  eaten  up  by  such  creatures  — " 
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"  No  personalities  !  "  interposed  Monsieur  de  Calonne. 
"  Speak  for  yourself  and  for  your  patient." 

"  My  patient,  frightened  by  the  cries  of  his  ani- 
malcules, wanted  to  stop  the  operation  ;  but  I  went  on 
regardless  of  his  remonstrances  ;  telling  him  that  those 
evil  animals  were  already  gnawing  at  his  bones.  He 
made  a  sudden  movement  of  resistance,  not  under- 
standing that  what  I  did  was  for  his  good,  and  my 
knife  slipped  aside,  entered  my  own  body,  and  —  " 

"  He  is  stupid,"  said  Lavoisier. 

"  No,  he  is  drunk,"  replied  Beaumarchais. 

"But,  gentlemen,  my  dream  has  a  meaning,"  cried 
the  surgeon. 

"  Oh  !  oh  !  "  exclaimed  Bodard,  waking  up  ;  "  my  leg 
is  asleep !  " 

"  Your  animalcules  must  be  dead,"  said  his  wife. 

"  That  man  has  a  vocation,"  announced  my  little 
neighbor,  who  had  stared  imperturbably  at  the 
sui'geon  while  he  was  speaking. 

"  It  is  to  yours,"  said  the  ugly  man ,  "  what  the  action 
is  to  the  word,  the  body  to  the  soul." 

But  his  tongue  grew  thick,  his  words  were  indistinct, 
and  he  said  no  more.  Fortunately  for  us  the  conver- 
sation took  another  turn.  At  the  end  of  half  an  hour 
we  had  forgotten  the  surgeon  of  the  king's  pages,  who 
was  fast  asleep.  Eain  was  falling  in  torrents  as  we 
left  the  supper-table. 

"The  lawyer  is  no  fool,"  I  said  to  Beaumarchais. 

"  True,  but  he  is  cold  and  dull.  You  see,  however, 
that  the  provinces  are  still  sending  us  worthy  men  who 
take  a  serious  view  of  political  theories  and  the  history 
of  France.    It  is  a  leaven  which  will  rise." 
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"  Is  your  carriage  here?"  asked  Madame  de  Saint- 
James,   addressing  me. 

"  No,"  I  replied,  "  I  did  not  think  that  I  should  need 
it  to-night." 

Madame  de  Saint-James  then  rang  the  bell,  ordered 
her  own  carriage  to  be  brought  round,  and  said  to  the 
little  lawj'er  in  a  low  voice : — 

"  Monsieur  de  Robespierre,  will  you  do  me  the  kind- 
ness to  drop  Monsieur  Marat  at  his  own  door  ?  —  for  he 
is  not  in  a  state  to  go  alone." 

"  "With  pleasure,  madame,"  replied  Monsieur  de 
Robespierre,  with  his  finical  gallantrj'.  "  I  onlj'  wish 
you  had  requested  me  to  do  something  more  difficult." 


THE   END. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


"Louis  Lambert"  was  written  at  the  Chateau  of 
Sache,  near  Tours,  in  1832.  Balzac  labored  bard 
upon  it,  and  in  his  letters  to  his  sister,  Madame  Laure 
Surville,  he  repeatedly'  alludes  to  the  trouble  it  occa- 
sioned him.  In  one  of  these  letters  he  says:  "'Louis 
Lambert '  has  cost  me  such  labors !  I  have  been 
obliged  to  read  so  many  books  to  write  this  one. 
Some  day  perhaps  it  will  direct  science  into  new  chan- 
nels. If  I  had  made  of  it  a  purely  scientifle  work  it 
would  have  attracted  the  attention  of  thinkers,  who  now 
will  not  cast  their  eyes  over  it.  But  if  chance  some 
daj-  puts  '  Louis  Lambert '  in  their  hands,  perhaps  thej' 
will  speak  of  it."  And  again  he  frankly  records  his 
opinion,  "I  believe  that  'Louis  Lambert'  is  a  fine 
book."  In  what  follows  it  is  possible  to  discover  Bal- 
zac's answer  to  some  sisterly  expression  of  disapproval, 
derived  from  a  suspicion  that  in  describing  the  sad  end 
of  Louis  Lambert  the  author  was  influenced  by  personal 
forebodings.  "  Wh}',"  he  saj's,  "harp  upon  the  ter- 
mination ?  You  know  why  I  chose  that  ending.  You 
are  always  afraid.  That  conclusion  accords  with  prob- 
ability, and  but  too  many  sad  examples  justify  it.     Has 
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not  the  doctor  said  that  madness  is  alwa3'S  at  the  door 
of  great  intellects  which  are  overworked  ?  "  Madame 
Surville  cites  this  letter  in  her  memoir  of  her  brother, 
but  offers  no  explanation  of  the  allusions  it  contains. 
She  does  indeed  observe  that  "In  '  Louis  Lambert,' 
my  brother,  in  order  to  obtain  a  hearing  for  certain 
ideas  which  were  not  yet  accepted  by  the  world,  be- 
lieved it  necessary  to  put  them  forward  under  the  safe- 
guard of  (simulated)  insanitj'."  The  good  lady  did  not 
herself  understand  the  philosophy  of  "  Louis  Lambert," 
though  she  entertained  the  profoundest  respect  for  it ; 
and  she  naively  reveals  her  preference  for  less  exalted 
and  difficult  subjects  in  observing,  as  with  a  sigh  of 
relief,  after  speaking  of  Louis's  speculations,  "  But  let 
us  return  to  the  realities  of  life,"  —  and  thereupon  quot- 
ing with  pride  one  of  Balzac's  political  predictions. 

When  "Louis  Lambert"  was  first  published  it  was' 
received  by  the  critics  generally  far  more  appreciatively 
than  could  have  been  expected..  Indeed  it  is  nothing 
less  than  surprising  that  such  a  book  should  have  been 
read  at  all  at  that  time,  and  especially  remarkable  that 
the  really  interesting  points  in  it  should  then  have  been 
even  dimlj'^  perceived.  Sainte-Beuve,  the  dry  light  of 
whose  intellect  had  no  affinities  with  psychical  theories 
of  any  kind,  sneered  at  Balzac's  mj'sticism  and  con- 
temned his  philosophy  as  altogether  too  heterodox  to 
deserve  serious  consideration.  It  was  not  possible  for 
Sainte-Beuve  to  comprehend  Balzac,  however,  even  had 
he  been  willing  to  make  the  attempt,  and  it  would  have 
been  perfectly  natural  in  the  circumstances  had  "Louis 
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Lambert "  been  rejected  by  the  French  critics  generally, 
as  dull,  stupid,  or  extravagant.  Owing  possibly  to  the 
force  of  the  conviction  that  Balzac  was  not  altogether 
as  other  men,  and  in  part  to  the  reputation  which  he 
had  already  established,  the  verdict  of  literary  circles 
was  favorable,  and  the  book  obtained  a  considerable 
circulation,  though  it  never  could  have  interested  the 
general  reader  as  the  same  author's  social  studies  did. 

To  understand  "Louis  Lambert"  thoroughly  it  is 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  its  relation  to  the  scheme  of 
the  "  Comedie  Humaine,"  regarded  as  a  synchronous 
work.  Taine,  though  fundamentally  as  materialist  as 
Sainte-Beuve,  has  concluded  a  by  no  means  adequate 
or  sympathetic  critique  of  Balzac's  philosophical  studies 
with  an  observation  which  is  not  less  shrewd  than 
apposite.  He  says  that  those  who  object  to  "Louis 
Lambert"  and  "Seraphita"  "ought  to  perceive  that 
these  works  crown  an  enterprise  as  a  flower  crowns  a 
plant ;  that  in  them  the  author's  genius  finds  its  com- 
plete expression  and  final  bloom  ;  that  his  other  books 
prepare  for,  explain,  presuppose,  and  justifj'  them." 
This  is  true.  Balzac  undertook  to  describe  the  society 
of  his  time  from  centre  to  circumference,  from  bottom 
to  top.  His  vast  plan  involved  the  photographing,  the 
analysis,  the  classification,  of  everj'  social  element.  He 
aimed  at  recording  the  complex  interplay  of  emotions, 
passions,  master  motives,  conflicting  interests,  as  set 
forth  in  the  life  of  all  kinds  and  conditions  of  men.  To 
have  excluded  from  such  a  plan  the  abnormalities  of 
rpodern  society  would  have  been  to  admit  an  unwar- 
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xantable  limitation  to  the  work.  In  exhibiting  the 
debasing  effects  of  sordid  selfishness,  Balzac  hesitated 
at  no  inquiry.  He  was  equally  bound  by  the  law  of 
his  own  genius  to  carry  the  inquest  upward,  and  to 
show  the  results  of  excessive  cerebral  activity  upon  a 
physical  constitution  too  feeble  to  withstand  the  pres- 
sure of  thought. 

In  "  Louis  Lambert "  we  have  this  peculiar  studj',  and 
the  interest  of  it  is  deepened  by  the  knowledge  that 
much  autobiographical  matter  enters  into  the  book.  The 
episode  of  the  confiscation  of  the  "  Treatise  on  the  Will " 
by  a  narrow-minded  professor  at  the  College  of  Vendome 
is  taken  directly  from  Balzac's  own  experience.  He  was 
the  author  of  the  treatise,  and  he  no  doubt  describes  his 
own  sufferings  and  predilections  in  recounting  the  trials 
and  punishments  of  "  The  Poet  and  Pythagoras."  Tlie 
frail  physique  given  to  Louis,  though  evidently'  from  the 
beginning  a  fatal  hindrance  to  the  full  development  of 
tliat  rare  and  delicate  spirit,  was  indispensable  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  literary  purpose  involved.  The 
union  of  beneficent  intelligence  with  ph3-sical  robustness 
IS  exhibited  in  M.  Benassis  ("The  Countr}^  Doctor"). 
The  wreck  of  strong  intellect  through  the  pursuit  of  a 
fallacy  is  shown  in  Balthazar  Claes  ("  The  Alkahest "). 
"  Louis  Lambert"  is  intended  to  display  the  working  of 
a  pure  and  powerful  mind  in  a  body  at  once  too  weak 
to  pull  the  spirit  down  to  earthly  pursuits,  and  incapable 
of  sustaining  the  drafts  made  by  the  brain  upon  the  gen- 
eral vitaUty.  Under  these  conditions  that  happens 
which  might  be  expected.     The  youth  passes  the  tnin 
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partition  which  divides  the  bounds  between  genius  and 
madness.  Yet  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Balzac  main- 
tains a  certain  reserve  on  the  point  of  Louis's  madness. 
The  biographer,  who  visits  him  when  he  is  under  the 
care  of  the  devoted  Pauline,  does  not  feel  altogether  cer- 
tain that  his  friend  is  trul^'  insane.  He  even  asks  him- 
self whether  the  condition  of  chronic  ecstasy  in  which 
the  patient  seems  withdrawn  majf^  not  be  the  consequence 
of  an  illumination  so  much  higher  than  that  vouchsafed 
mankind  at  large  as  to  transcend  expression,  —  to  sepa- 
rate the  recipient  from  intellectual  contact  with  his  fellows 
bj'  revealing  to  his  inner  sense  untranslatable  things. 
Pauline  herself  refuses  to  the  last  to  admit  the  madness 
of  her  lover.  In  these  two  circumstances  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct if  not  an  obvious  meaning.  In  writing  "  Louis 
Lambert"  Balzac  bad  a  dual  purpose.  The  first  has 
been  outlined  already.  The  second  was  the  embodiment 
in  this  book  of  certain  views  and  speculations  which 
were  the  result  of  wide  reading  in  little  explored  fields, 
combined  with  the  expression  of  that  philosophy  of  life 
which  belonged  to  the  character  of  his  own  genius. 
Taine  perceived  this,  though  he  was  far  from  grasping 
the  full  significance  of  the  facts.  Balzac,  observes  this 
writer,  was  no  sceptic,  either  by  nature  or  profession. 
' '  His  nature  and  his  calling  compelled  him  to  imagine 
and  to  believe ;  for  the  observation  of  the  novelist  is 
nothing  but  divination.  He  did  not  perceive  SQntiments 
as  the  anatomist  perceives  fibres  ;  he  divined  them  from 
the  gesture,  the  physiognomy,  the  habits,  the  abode,  — 
and  so  rapidly  that  he  seemed  to  grasp  them,  and  wa» 
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unable  to  distinguish  direct  and  certain  knowledge  from 
this  indirect  and  dubious  knowledge.  His  instrument 
was  Intuition,  that  dangerous  and  superior  faculty  by 
which  man  imagines  or  discovers  in  an  isolated  fact  all 
the  possibilities  of  which  it  is  capable  ;  a  kind  of  second- 
sight  proper  to  prophets  and  somnambules,  who  some- 
times find  the  true,  who  often  find  the  false,  and  who 
commonly  attain  only  verisimilitude.  Balzac  emploj'ed 
it  in  the  sciences,"  —  which  M.  Taine  of  course  thinks 
deplorable.  To  the  readers  of  this  translation,  however, 
the  peculiarit}'  which  M.  Taine  regards  as  unscientific 
and  disastrous  to  the  value  and  usefulness  of  Balzac's 
speculations  may  perhaps  prove  an  additional  source  of 
interest,  if  only  because  few  things  can  be  more  deserv- 
ing of  careful  study  than  the  efforts  of  great  men  to 
deduce  from  observation  of  their  own  intelligence  an- 
swers to  those  deep  problems  which  have  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  bafl[led  Science  and  Philosophy  equally.  As 
preliminary  to  a  candid  examination  of  these  views, 
moreover,  it  is  well  to  recall  a  fact  usuall}'  overlooked, 
namely,  that  when  objections  are  raised  against  what  are 
called  unverifiable  assumptions,  such  objections  apply 
not  only  to  the  intuitional  methods  of  research,  but  to 
many  of  the  fundamental  concepts  of  phj'sical  science. 
In  fact  we  should  have  no  coherent  cosmology  were  the 
use  of  the  scientific  imagination  excluded.  Every  theory 
of  the  universe  advanced  by  science  demands  the  accept- 
ance of  postulates  which  are  in  most  instances  figments 
of  the  imagination,  and  some  of  which  go  counter  to  one 
of  the  primal  laws  of  all  scientific  research,  in  positing 
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conditions  wholly  foreign  to  experience.  Of  such  is  the 
atomic  theory',  which  assumes  the  existence,  as  the  base 
of  matter,  of  a  body  possessing  properties  the  like  of 
which  no  bodj-  known  to  human  percipience  is  endowed 
with.  Thus  the  atom  of  science  is  absolutely  solid  and 
absolutely  impenetrable,  yet  so  far  as  is  known  there 
are  no  absolutelj'  solid  and  absolutely  impenetrable 
bodies  in  nature.  The  theory  of  atomic  vibrations  is 
another  case  in  point,  involving  as  it  does  conceptions 
as  to  the  rapidity  of  motion  and  frequencj'^  of  contact 
between  molecules  (each  molecule  containing  at  least 
two  atoms)  which  are  literally  unthinkable.  We  are 
asked  to  realize,  for  example,  that  a  hydrogen  molecule 
collides  with  its  fellows  some  seventeen  thousand  million 
times  every  second,  while  the  collisions  of  an  oxj^gen 
molecule  are  seven  thousand  million  per  second.  The 
habit  of  accepting  whatever  comes  to  us  with  the  en- 
dorsement of  Science  causes  men  to  think  they  compre- 
hend such  statements,  whereas  in  truth  no  story  of  a 
miracle  can  possibly  be  harder  to  grasp  b}'  the  reason 
alone.  Science  not  onl3'  employs  the  imagination  freely, 
but  requires  from  its  votaries  a  constant  exercise  of 
faith.  So  questionable,  also,  are  many  of  the  assump- 
tions upon  which  elaborate  phj'sical  theories  have  been 
erected,  that  in  a  sharp  and  strongly-sustained  critique 
of  "The  Concepts  and  Theories  of  Modern  Ph^-sics," 
Judge  J.  B.  Stallo  not  long  since  held  himself  jus- 
tified in  charging  Spencer,  Huxley,  Tyndall,  Tait, 
Stewart,  Maxwell,  and  other  representative  men  of 
science,  with  clinging  to  fallacies  and  fancies   whose 
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origin   was  to  be  traced   to   tlie    metaphj-sics   of   the 
Schoolmen. 

Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  in  some  important  direc- 
tions the  possibilities  of  phj-sical  research  are  bounded 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  idle  to  expect  much  further 
advance.  When  investigation  is  stopped,  not  l)v  the 
imperfection  of  the  mechanical  instruments  employed, 
but  bj'  the  imperfections  of  the  human  organs,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  those  of  the  natural  forces  or  agencies  under 
examination,  on  the  other,  it  is  clear  that  little  hope  of 
overcoming  these  obstacles  can  be  entertained.  Now 
this  limit  has  already  been  reached  in  the  studj'  of  Light. 
We  know  that  the  oscillations  which  produce  upon  our 
vision  the  effect  of  the  violet  ray  in  the  spectrum  are 
the  swiftest  of  all,  the  wave-motion  being  estimated  at 
699,000,000,000,000  per  second.  Beyond  the  violet 
ray  all  is  dark  to  us,  — but  not  because  it  reallj'  is  dark  ; 
the  reason  it  appears  dark  is  that  at  this  point  our  eyes 
become  incapable  of  apprehending  the  velocity  of  the 
oscillations.  If  our  vision  were  stronger  we  could  discern 
other  rays  bej'ond  the  violet.  In  fact,  we  can  make  in- 
struments capable  of  better  work  than  the  imperfection 
of  the  natural  forces  renders  it  possible  to  accomplish. 
The  microscope  has  been  carried  to  such  a  pitch  of  per- 
fection that  it  could  investigate  things  now  beyond  the 
reach  of  science,  were  it  not  that  the  light  is  too  "  coarse  " 
as  microscopists  phrase  it,  and  human  ej-es  are  too  dull. 
The  light  itself  in  these  cases  becomes  a  hindrance  to 
clear  vision.  Nor  is  it  only  the  dulness  of  our  sight 
which  obstructs  research  and  limits  knowledge.      There 
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are  sounds  so  shrill  that  the  tympanum  cannot  register 
them.  The  sound-waves,  like  the  light-waves,  move  too 
rapidly  to  be  caught.  There  are  many  persons  who 
cannot  hear  the  piercing  chirp  of  the  cricket.  To  them 
this  high  note  is  complete  silence. 

Thus  the  progress  of  science  should  not  be  conceived 
as  from  certainty  to  certainty,  but  rather  from  complete 
ignorance  to  conjecture,  and  thence  to  relative  and  often 
dubious  knowledge.  In  physics,  however,  one  fact  de- 
serves to  be  noted  with  emphasis.  Modern  research 
tends  more  and  more  toward  the  conclusion  that  the 
universe  is  composed  of  a  single  substance.  The  unity 
of  nature  has  been  rendered  more  probable  by  every 
important  physical  discoverj'  made  during  the  past  cen- 
tnxy.  It  is  a  theory  which  cannot  indeed  be  claimed  by 
any  modern.  To  these  we  owe  the  mechanical  doctrine 
of  heat,  that  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  the  kinetic 
theory  of  gases,  and  other  discoveries  which  afford 
strong  support  to  the  later  cosmical  scheme.  But  the 
vortical  theor}-  of  the  universe  may  be  traced  back  at 
least  five  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  to  Anaxi- 
mander,  and  strong  claims  are  made  for  even  an  earlier 
and  perhaps  an  Aryan  origin  for  the  doctrine.  We  sliall 
see,  when  we  come  to  examine  Balzac's  speculations, 
the  curiously  close  relation  between  the  latest  conclu- 
sions of  modern  science  and  the  central  concepts  of  a 
philosophy  which  has  much  in  common  with  those  archaic 
and  mj'stical  views,  the  stud}'  of  which  commends  itself 
more  and  more  to  a  generation  educated  to  resent  and 
suspect  dogmatism  wherever  encountered,  and  equally 
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disinclined  to  accept  imposed  authoritj'  the  credentials 
of  which  are  not  beyond  doubt.  The  relativity  of  all 
knowledge  having  been  taught  to  some  purpose,  and 
the  Western  mind  having  been  opened  to  the  study  of 
those  Oriental  philosophies  and  psychologies,  which  chal- 
lenge interest  by  the  veiy  strangeness  of  their  processes 
and  points  of  view,  it  has  become  possible  to  deal  seri- 
ouslj'  with  that  introspective  analysis,  which  for  so  long 
and  barren  a  period  was  condemned  as  delusive  and 
unprofitable,  chiefly  because  the  cultivation  of  psj'chic 
faculties  was  unknown  in  the  Western  world,  though 
the  work  done  b}'  those  faculties  was  recognized  and 
admired  in  a  blind  and  unintelligent  fashion. 

We  see  in  M.  Taine's  characterization  of  Intuition  as 
a  "superior  but  dangerous  faculty"  a  distinct  echo 
of  the  intellectual  stage  referred  to.  The  superiority  of 
Intuition  as  shown  in  its  instantaneous  cognition  of 
truths  which  the  reason  can  arrive  at  only  bj-  length- 
ened and  circuitous  processes,  M.  Taine  clearl3'  consid- 
ers incontestable.  Tliat  he  should  think  the  faculty 
dangerous  —  that  is  to  sa}',  liable  to  mislead  those  who 
possess  it  —  must  be  attributed  to  his  own  fallacious 
dependence  upon  a  rational  infallibilitj'  which  has  no 
existence.  The  truth  is  that  the  moment  we  enter  upon 
an  examination  of  the  various  agencies  of  knowledge  at 
the  disposal  of  humanity  we  discover  that  in  the  first 
place  no  criterion  of  truth  is  attainable ;  and  in  the 
second  place,  that  the  mental  processes  which  can  be 
traced  throughout  are  not  demonstral)ly  more  trust 
worthy  or  accurate  than  those  conclusions  which  seem 
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to  follow  upon  no  premises,  but  rather  to  be  projected 
into  the  mind  from  without.  To  these  latter  thoughts 
the  names  Inspiration  and  Intuition  have  been  given. 
Curiously  enough,  a  degree  of  confidence  has  usuallj' 
been  accorded  the  issues  grouped  under  the  first  name, 
superior  to  that  allowed  the  products  classified  as  intui- 
tional; though  the  mode  of  reception  and  the  absence 
of  definite  knowledge  concerning  the  source  are  the 
same  in  both  cases,  and  the  processes  are  in  fact  iden- 
tical. In  "  Louis  Lambert,"  however,  we  are  to  deal 
with  more  than  Intuition.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  Balzac  originated  the  scheme  of  thought  here  un- 
folded. He  had  assimilated  a  mass  of  occult  and  mys- 
tical doctrine.  He  had  mastered  the  little  that  was 
then  known  to  the  West  of  the  philosoph}-  and  psy- 
chology of  India.  He  had  absorbed  Swedenborg  and 
Jacob  Boehme  and  Saint  Martin.  He  had  studied 
Plotinus  and  Paracelsus,  Raymond  Lull}',  Picus  de 
Mirandola,  Cornelius  Agrippa,  John  Reuchlin.  He 
was  familiar  with  the  great  work  ascribed  to  the  Rabbi 
Simon  Ben  Jochai.  The  philosoph}'  of  Hermes  Tris- 
megistus  was  not  unknown  to  him,  and  he  had  experi- 
mented personally  in  mesmerism.  It  was  natural,  it 
was  even  inevitable,  that  the  literature  of  mysticism 
should  appeal  powerfully  to  him,  for  he  lived  in  a  world 
which  was  far  more  spiritual  than  material ;  and  more- 
over the  reality,  the  objectivity,  of  his  spiritual  concep- 
tions was  so  complete  that  his  work  more  resembled 
that  of  an  art-student  drawing  from  life,  or  that  of  a 
reporter  taking  notes  in  a  crowd,  than  the  commonly 
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received  impression  of  an  author  laboriously  building 
up  visions  which  he  then  proceeds  to  describe.  To  him 
the  creations  of  his  thought  were  as  genuine  entities  as 
the  men  and  women  he  saw  about  him  ;  and  being  thus 
gifted  with  abnormal  power  of  vivifying  his  ideas,  it  was 
a  necessar)'  consequence  that  he  should  regard  Tlionght 
as  a  great  natural  force.  Not  that  the  experience  of  Bal- 
zac in  this  regard  is  to  be  considered  as  exLraordinarj', 
save  in  degree.  Imagination  —  the  facultj-  whereby  we 
image  things  —  is  common  to  all,  and  the  reality  of  its 
processes  is  attested  by  universal  experience.  To  the 
majoritj'  this  faculty  brings  onlj'  imperfect,  blurred,  and 
feeble  pictures.  To  the  poet,  to  the  great  author,  to 
the  great  musician,  it  opens  new  worlds.  In  their 
minds  the  philosophic  distinction  between  subjectivity 
and  objectivity  often  disappears.  The  creations  of  tlieir 
thoughts  are  at  least  as  real  as  material  things.  In  Bal- 
zac's case  they  were  sometimes  more  real.  It  might  be 
surmised  by  a  bold  thinker  that  such  minds  as  the  great 
novelist's  are  symbols  of  that  ultimate  unity  of  nature 
which  appeared  to  this  one  so  natural  and  obvious  a 
truth  ;  that  in  the  facilitj'  of  transformation  from  subject 
to  object,  and  in  the  intense  vitalizing  force  of  such 
mentalities,  was  sjiown  forth  palpably  an  illustration  of 
the  oneness  of  that  primal  substance  modifications  of 
which  include  the  so-called  immaterialities,  as  well  as 
the  materialities,  of  the  universe  ;  which,  while  varying 
in  apparent  properties  and  phenomenal  appearances  as 
widely  as  the  hydrogen  molecule  on  tlie  one  hand,  and 
the  lovely  form  of  a  beautiful  woman  on  the  other,  —  as 
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diverse  as  the  tenuous  gas  of  a  comet's  tail  and  the  pon- 
derous massiveness  of  a  modern  ironclad,  —  are  all  re- 
solvable into  the  same  ethereal  substance  whence  in  the 
beginning  the  germs  of  ever3'thing  proceeded. 

Louis  Lambert,  Balzac  tells  us,  was  normallj^  a  spir- 
itualist,—  that  is,  as  contra-distinguished  from  a  materi- 
alist. But  with  much  subtletj-  he  is  represented  as  being 
drawn  in  the  direction  of  materialism  by  his  reason. 
When  he  depends  whollj-  upon  ratiocination  he  loses  his 
hold  on  the  spiritual.  When  he  yields  to  intuition  he 
is  almost  wholly  spiritualist.  "  Perhaps,"  observes  the 
"Poet,"  "the  words  'materialism'  and  'spiritualism' 
indicate  two  sides  of  one  and  the  same  fact."  That,  we 
may  safely  conclude,  was  the  view  toward  which  Balzac 
was  most  stronglj^  drawn,  and  that,  it  is  worth  while  to 
add,  is  the  conclusion  to  which  all  modern  phjsical  re- 
search also  tends  more  and  more  strongl3'.  According 
to  the  septenary  analj'sis  of  the  human  constitution  to 
be  found  in  Oriental  creeds,  there  are  three  perishable 
principles  which  tend  downward,  three  imperishable 
principles  which  tend  upward,  and  one  (the  fourth)  which 
forms  the  joining-point  of  the  others,  and  itself  may  be 
deflected  either  up  or  down.  Such  a  conception  would 
elucidate  the  apparent  constitutional  inabilit}-  of  a  large 
proportion  of  mankind  to  apprehend  spiritual  views  of 
things,  and  the  corresponding  incapacity  of  a  much 
smaller  proportion  to  appreciate  material  views  of 
things.  A  tendency  early  established,  and  which  in- 
clined the  mind  upward  or  downward,  would  ac- 
count for  a  difference  which  in  its  essence  may  be  as 
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simply  derived  as  this,  yet  momentous  in  its  ultimate 
elTects. 

Balzac  employs  the  doctrine  of  Swedenborg  to  illus- 
trate this  line  of  speculation.  Every  man,  according  to 
the  Swedish  seer,  possesses  in  himself  angelic  potential- 
ities. To  fulfil  his  celestial  vocation  he  must  cultivate 
the  spiritual  elements.  If  material  tendencies  prevail  in 
him,  the  forces  of  his  nature  are  expended  in  the  action 
of  the  physical  faculties,  and  the  angelic  part  of  him 
perishes  slowly  through  the  process  of  materialization. 
In  the  contrary  case, — if,  that  is,  he  nourishes  and  sus- 
tains his  interior  life,  —  the  soul  expands,  and  obtains 
ascendency  over  the  bodj-,  and  at  death,  the  spirit, 
prepared  and  fitted  for  the  higher  life,  assumes  its 
new  functions  easil3'  and  promptlj'.  This  doctrine 
was  peculiarly  suited  to  the  mind  of  Louis  Lambert, 
and  he  is  represented  as  longing  to  accept  it;  but  in 
analyzing  his  own  mental  processes,  he  is  much  struck 
b3-  a  dream  or  vision,  in  which  he  saw  clearly  a  land- 
scape he  had  not  at  the  time  visited  in  his  waking  state, 
and  which  he  instantly  recognizes  when  subsequently' 
taken  to  the  spot.  The  subtlet}'  of  his  reflections  is 
strikingl}'  illustrated  in  the  ideas  to  which  this  incident 
gives  rise.  At  first  he  is  disposed  to  regard  it  as  pi'ov- 
ing  what  occultists  term  the  possibility  of  the  projection 
of  the  astral  form,  —  the  existence  of  some  second  ego 
capable  of  leaving  the  body,  going  abroad,  and  taking 
cognizance  of  mundane  things.  But  presently  it  occurs 
to  him  that  there  maj'  be  another  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon,  —  that  it  may  only  indicate  the  possession 
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of  latent  faculties  common  to  all,  and  which  can  be  ac- 
counted for  materially.  There  is  some  crudeness  and 
not  a  little  obvious  fallacy  in  the  earlier  speculations  of 
Lambert,  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  they  were  put  there 
intentionally  and  not  ignorantly  by  Balzac.  His  object 
was  to  trace  the  development  of  an  exceptionally  power- 
ful mind,  and  he  takes  various  and  almost  always  skil- 
ful methods  of  showing  the  growth  of  this  interesting 
intellectualit}%  The  extreme  sensibility  of  Louis,  and 
the  energy  of  his  imagination  are,  for-  instance,  ex- 
hibited in  his  remark  :  "  If  I  think  strongly  on  the  sensa- 
tion the  blade  of  my  penknife  would  cause  if  thrust  into 
my  flesh,  I  instantlj^  experience  a  sharp  pain,  as  though 
I  had  reall}'  cut  myself ;  nothing  is  lacking  but  the  flow 
of  blood.  But  this  feeling  takes  me  by  surprise,  like  a 
sudden  noise  breaking  into  a  deep  silence.  An  idea 
causing  physical  suffering !  What  do  you  think  of 
that  ?  "  In  this  brief  sentence  is  opened  up  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  suggestive  of  studies  ; "  nameljs 
that  of  the  influence  of  the  mind  upon  the  body.  The 
staple  English  treatise  upon  it  is  that  of  Dr.  Daniel 
Hack  Tuke,  who  has  treated  it  with  breadth  of  view 
and  a  wealth  of  illustration.  Those  who  are  familiar 
with  his  work  are  aware  that  the  example  cited  by 
Louis  Lambert,  though  impressive,  is  in  no  respect  ex- 
travagant or  fanciful, — far  more  surprising  cases  of  the 
influence  of  mind  upon  body  being  recorded.  Thus 
Dr.  Tuke  observes  that  "The  emotions  powerfullj'  ex- 
cite, modify,-  or  suspend  organic  functions,  causing 
changes    iu    nutrition,   seci'etion,   and  excretion,    and 
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therebj'  affecting  the  development  and  maintenance  of 
the  body."  And  he  goes  on  to  detail  cases  which  prove 
that  there  is  absolutely  no  kind  of  change  which  may 
not  be  caused  in  every  part  of  the  body  save  in  the 
bonj'  framework,  b^'  the  emotions  or  the  will.  Indeed, 
Lambert's  assertion,  "Facts  are  nothing;  the}' do  not 
exist ;  there  subsists  nothing  but  ideas,"  appears  any- 
thing but  far-fetched,  when  the  capacities  of  the  intangi- 
ble something  called  Mind  for  influencing  matter  are 
considered  ;  though  the  studj-  of  this  branch  of  science 
cannot  but  tend  to  strengthen  the  growing  doctrine  of 
the  unity  of  nature.  Perhaps  the  most  curious  fact  in 
this  line  of  research  is  the  power  of  simple  belief, 
whether  right  or  wrong,  to  effect  structural  changes  and 
important  modifications  of  tissue.  The  late  Dr.  W.  B. 
Carpenter  brought  together  a  large  number  of  instances 
of  this,  in  his  treatise  on  "Mental  Physiologj-."  His- 
tory, indeed,  abounds  with  the  most  diverse  illustrations 
of  this  familiar,  yet  little  understood,  class  of  phenom- 
ena, and  there  are  well-attested  cases  which  demonstrate 
that  even  death  may  be  caused  by  a  persistent  mental 
impression.  Belief  that  a  disease  has  been  contracted 
wUl  often  produce  the  disease  or  a  simulation  of  it,  just 
as  a  belief  in  the  potency  of  a  therapeutic  agent  will 
produce  all  the  beneficial  effects  the  agent  could  have 
caused,  even  when  some  neutral  substitute,  such  as 
bread  pills,  is  actually  administered. 

Louis  Lambert  perceived  the  implications  of  this 
mental  influence  over  the  bod}-,  and  the  effect  of  it 
may  be  traced  in  his  later  and  riper  conclusions.    To 
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Balzac  such  perception  was  easj-,  but  the  world  at 
large  has  for  so  long  a  tiuie  confused  itself  with  nom- 
inal distinctions  that  it  has  ended  by  making  of  the 
terms  "rhiud"  and  "matter"  two  irreconcilable  and 
mutually  destructive  entities.  One  inevitable  result  of 
so  regarding  them  is  the  blocking  of  all  paths  to  com- 
plete elucidation.  Philosophers  have  done  for  Mind 
and  Matter  very  much  what  theologians  have  done  for 
Nature  and  the  Supernatural.  In  denj'ing  the  existence 
of  the  latter,  modern  science  is  justified,  for  the  word 
implies  a  contradiction.  There  can  be  nothing  answer- 
ing to  the  general  conception  of  the  supernatural. 
Whatever  is  is  natural,  and  Supernaturalism,  with  all 
it  implies  and  involves,  is  a  delusion  which  has  been 
handed  down  to  us  from  the  Dark  Ages.  In  the  endless 
wonders  of  the  universe  there  is  room  for  organic  life 
under  far  more  forms  and  conditions  than  the  human 
mind  is  capable  of  conceiving.  Science  has  discovered 
a  few  of  these,  and  in  time  may  extend  its  categories. 
It  has  given  a  lesson  to  the  presumption  which  would 
set  bounds  to  the  power  of  the  supreme  Artificer,  in 
demonstrating  the  habitation  of  air  and  water  by 
swarming  myriads  of  creatures  ever}'  one  of  which 
is  invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  and  impalpable  to  the 
touch.  It  has  shown  that  only  parts  of  even  the  com- 
monest manifestations  of  energy,  as  light,  heat,  or 
electricity,  can  be  perceived  by  human  vision  or  reg- 
■  istered  by  human  inventions.  Of  the  material  world 
beneath  and  around  us  we  know  that  we  are  able  to 
cognize  but  a  small  percentage  of  existing  phenomena ; 
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our  senses  -will  not  serve  us  to  see  or  hear  or  feel  or 
taste  the  finer  matters.  A  question  of  a  few  vibrations 
of  the  etlier,  more  or  less,  makes  for  us  all  the  difference 
between  perception  and  non-perception.  In  the  circum- 
stances surely  it  is  not  less  unscientific  than  irrational 
to  attempt  to  draw  the  lines  of  sentient  existence  auj-- 
where,  or  to  draft  creeds  —  whether  scientific  or  theo- 
logical —  so  narrow  as  to  exclude  from  recognition 
whatever  cannot  be  weighed  or  anal}  zed  bj-  the  micro- 
scope or  tested  b}'  the  blowpipe  or  retort.  Yet  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  frame  of  mind  here  protested 
against  is  still  far  too  common,  and  that  whether  in- 
herited or  acquired  it  is  an  intellectual  condition  which 
hinders  progress,  and  above  all  which  militates  against 
advance  on  those  psjxhological  lines  which  to-daj' 
promise  the  most  important  results,  and  upon  whicli 
Balzac,  half  a  centurj-  ago,  showed  his  abilit}'  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  luminous  prescience  of  the  true  Seer. 

Those  who  follow  this  patli,  however,  must  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  conditions  of  the  quest.  The}'  must  hear  in 
mind  the  character  of  the  psycholog}-  to  be  developed. 
The  view  taken  h\  Balzac  was  that  which  great  creative 
intellects  have  ever  held  and  taught,  —  a  doctrine  vener- 
able bej'ond  all  sj'stems  which  obtain  to-da^^and  compre- 
hending the  principles  which  are  found  at  the  base  of  all 
esoteric  religions.  Browning  has  put  in  the  mouth  of  his 
Paracelsus  a  clear  definition  of  one  of  these  fundamental 

tenets  :  — 

"  Truth  is  within  ourselves  ;  it  takes  no  rise 
From  Qutward  things,  whate'er  you  may  believe: 
There  is  an  inmost  centre  in  us  all, 
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Where  truth  abides  in  fulness;  and  around, 
Wall  upon  wall,  the  gross  flesh  hems  it  in, 
This  perfect,  clear  perception  —  which  is  truth; 
A  baffling  and  perverting  carnal  mesh 
Blinds  it,  and  makes  all  error;  and,  '  to  know 
Rather  consists  in  opening  out  a  way 
Whence  the  imprisoned  splendor  may  escape, 
Than  in  effecting  entry  for  a  light 
Supposed  to  be  without." 

To  "  set  free  the  soul  in  all  alike,"  to  discover  "  the  true 
laws  by  which  the  flesh  bars  in  the  spirit,"  is  the  endeavor 
of  the  student  of  this  psjchologj'.  The  task  undertaken 
bj'  Balzac  was  far  more  comprehensive  even  than  this. 
He  might  have  said,  in  the  words  of  the  poet,  Aprile  : 

"  Each  passion  sprung  from  man,  conceived  by  man. 
Would  I  express  and  clothe  in  its  right  form. 
Or  blend  with  others  struggling  in  one  form. 
Or  show  repressed  by  an  ungainly  form. 
For,  if  you  marvelled  at  some  mighty  spirit 
With  a  fit  frame  to  execute  his  will  — 
Ay,  even  unconsciously  to  work  his  will  — 
You  should  be  moved  no  less  beside  some  strong. 
Rare  spirit,  fettered  to  a  stubborn  body. 
Endeavoring  to  subdue  it,  and  inform  it 
With  its  own  splendor!  " 

This  latter  case  may  be  likened  to  that  of  Louis 
Lambert,   who  is,  however,  still  more  clearly  imaged 

forth  in  these  lines  :  — 

"  One  man  shall  crawl 
Through  life,  surrounded  by  all  stirring  things, 
Unmoved  —  and  he  goes  mad;  and  from  the  wreck 
Of  what  he  was,  by  his  wild  talk  alone, 
You  first  collect  how  great  a  spirit  he  hid." 
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It  is  not  possible  to  classifj'  Balzac's  philosoply. 
The  curious  student  will  find  it  reminiscent  of  man}' 
s3-steras  of  thought.  From  Plato  to  Proclus,  from' 
Proclus  to  Hegel,  he  ranged  freelj',  and  took  whatever 
he  could  assimilate.  As  Hegel  borrowed  from  Em- 
pedocles  and  Heraclitus,  as  the  scepticism  of  Himie 
and  the  idealism  of  Spinoza  overlap ;  so  the  thoughts 
of  men  upon  the  deep  problems  of  existence  mingle  and 
flow  from  one  to  another.  Anj'  attempt  to  separate 
Balzac's  ideas  and  to  apportion  them  severallj'  to  their 
primal  sources  would  be  worse  than  unprofitable,  it 
would  be  misleading.  For  just  as  Shakspeare  took  poor 
and  witless  tales  and  plays,  and  passing  them  through 
the  alembic  of  his  mind  reproduced  their  contents 
transformed,  glorified,  impressed  with  the  power  and 
majesty  of  his  intellect,  so  Balzac  worked  over  and 
informed  with  the  light  of  genius  the  confused  mass  of 
speculations  absorbed  by  him  in  his  reading.  George 
Henry  Lewes,  who  had  a  Positivist's  contempt  for  all 
philosophies  but  his  own,  observes,  in  speaking  of 
Hegel's  method,  "  Curious  to  consider  !  In  the  modern 
as  in  the  ancient  world,  the  inevitable  results  of  a  phil- 
osophical Method  are  Idealism  and  Scepticism.  One 
class  of  minds  is  led  to  Idealism  or  Mj-sticism  ;  another 
class  is  led  to  Scepticism.  But  as  both  these  conclu- 
sions are  repugnant  to  the  ordinary  conclusions  of 
mankind,  thej'  are  rejected,  and  the  Method  which  led  to 
them  is  also  rejected.  A  new  one  is  found  ;  hopes  beat 
high ;  truth  is  about  to  be  discovered  ;  the  search  is 
active,  and  the  result  —  alwaj's  the  same — repugnant 
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Idealism  or  Scepticism.  Thus  struggling  and  baffled, 
hoping  and  dispirited,  has  Humanity  forever  renewed 
the  conflict,  without  once  gaining  a  victory."  Balzac 
was  neither  an  Idealist,  in  the  technical  acceptation  of 
the  term,  nor  a  Sceptic.  His  bent  was  necessarily 
idealistic,  for  the  reason  that  in  him  Intuition  was 
raised  to  a  verj'  high  power,  and  since  because  of  that 
endowment  his  objectification  of  subjects  was  re- 
markably complete.  But,  also  because  of  the  abnor- 
mal development  of  his  imagination,  that  which  to  less 
gifted  minds  seemed  m3Stical  was  to  him  matter-of-fact. 
This  ma3'  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  peculiar 
conditions  under  which  the  so-called  "  Seeress  of  Pre- 
vorst "  lived.  She  believed  herself  constantly  sur- 
rounded by  disembodied  spirits,  and  so  familiar  were 
these  apparitions  to  her  that  she  took  no  more  notice 
of  them  than  of  living  persons.  It  is  easy  to  perceive 
that  in  such  a  mental  state  no  ideas  of  the  supernatural 
could  be  disturbing,  or  other  than  familiar  and  perhaps 
even  commonplace.  There  is  indeed  nothing,  however 
strange  or  unaccustomed  primarily,  to  which  use  will 
not  familiarize  the  human  mind.  An  exalted  condition 
of  actual  idealism  was  normal  with  Balzac,  and  there- 
fore it  is  that  Taine  found  him,  as  he  thought  "  a  little 
coarse  in  imagination,  and  prone  to  clothe  invisible 
things  with  bodies."  Had  Taine  studied  modern  phys- 
ics he  would  not  have  made  this  remark,  nor  would  he 
have  done  so  had  he  really  comprehended  the  nature  of 
the  writer  whose  tendeacies  he  was  criticising  at  the 
time. 
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The  development  of  the  general  sj'stem  in  "Louis 
Lambert"  is  gradual,  and  owing  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  story  there  are  some  repetitions  and  contradictions. 
The  main  points  are  given  clearly  enough  in  the  first 
of  the  two  lists  or  categories  which  are  represented  as 
having  been  taken  down  by  Pauline  from  the  lips  of 
Louis  when  the  latter  was  supposed  to  be  insane.  The 
arrangement  cannot  be  considered  felicitous,  and  it  is 
apt  to  bewilder  the  reader  at  first.  In  order  to  appre- 
hend the  doctrine  fully,  the  condensed  statements  given 
in  the  numbered  fragments  should  be  studied  carefully 
before  following  the  more  detailed  reasoning  by  which, 
in  the  earlier  period  of  college  life,  Louis  endeavors  to 
work  out  the  ideas  which  occur  to  him.  In  these  earlier 
discussions  there  is  often  a  fulness  and  lucidity  which 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  they  are  moreover  very 
suggestive.  But  it  is  advisable  that  the  two  divisions, 
so  to  speak,  be  examined  as  nearly  as  possible  together; 
for  hy  adopting  this  course  the  later  aphorisms  will  be 
found  to  throw  new  light  upon  the  preceding  and  gener- 
ally tentative  suggestions,  and  vice  versa.  This  method 
of  taking  the  book  is  perliaps  the  o\i\y  one  which  will 
enable  the  reader  to  obtain  a  thorough  comprehension 
of  the  author's  theories. 

The  first  category'  opens  with  the  following:  "Here 
below  everything  is  the  product  of  an  Ethereal  Sub- 
stance, which  is  the  common  base  of  divers  phenomena 
known  under  the  vulgar  names  of  Electricity,  Heat, 
Light,  Galvanism,  Magnetism,  etc.  The  universality  of 
the  transmutations  of  this  Substance  constitutes  what 
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is  commonly  termed  Matter."  When  Balzac  wrote  this 
the  doctrine  of  the  Correlation  of  the  Phj-sical  Forces 
bad  not  been  propounded.  Since  the  appearance  of 
Professor  Grove's  remarkable  essay  (1843)  a  strong  and 
steadily  extending  current  of  thought  has  been  flowing 
toward  the  conclusion  that  all  matter  is  homogeneous. 
Thus  Professor  Winchell,  in  his  "  World- Life,  or-Com- 
parative  Geology,"  observes:  "But  one  sj-stem  of  mat- 
ter pervades  the  immense  spaces  of  the  visible  universe ; 
and  it  is  a  dream  of  physical  philosophy  that  all  the 
recognized  chemical  elements  will  one  day  be  found  but 
modifications  of  a  single  material  element.  When  this 
dream  is  realized  we  shall  behold  the  amazing  phenom- 
enon of  a  universe,  with  its  numberless  forms,  conditions, 
and  aspects,  built  out  of  a  single  substance."  The  same 
author  remarks  that  "  the  late  remarkable  experiments 
of  Dr.  Crooks  on  so-called  'radiant  matter'  would  seem 
to  be  best  understood  on  the  h3-pothesis  of  the  homo- 
geneity of  the  elements  of  matter,  and  the  continuity 
of  the  states  of  matter."  But  Biology  furnishes  abun- 
dant analogies  and  suggestions  all  pointing  toward  the 
same  conclusion ;  and  while  the  demonstration  of  this 
hypothesis  could  but  deepen  the  mysterj'  of  existence, 
the  experiences  familiar  to  mankind  should  certainly 
cause  the  apprehended  discovery  to  be  regarded  rather 
as  natural  than  amazing.  In  the  examination  of  germ- 
life,  for  example,  the  phenomena  of  individualization 
repel  all  conjecture  and  defeat  all  research.  The  iden- 
tity of  the  chemical  constituents  of  protoplasm  may 
easily  be  established.     The  likepess  between  two  eggs 
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of  a  common  fowl  maj'  be  shown  to  be  complete ;  j'et 
even  in  far  simpler  organisms  the  process  of  develop- 
ment introduces  —  how  and  why,  we  cannot  discover 
—  specific  differences  which  impart  to  the  completed 
organism  individualitj'  and  character.  Between  the 
human  ovum  and  that  of  lower  animals  no  difference 
is  perceptible.  Is  it  more  wonderful  that  everything 
should  proceed  from  a  single  substance  than  that  from 
the  simplest  combinations  of  matter  structures  so  rad- 
ically divergent  should  develop  ?  As  to  Matter,  dis- 
cussions of  which  have  loaded  so  many  shelves  and 
created  so  manj'  controversies,  we  are  not  likely  to 
know  much  more  of  it  if  we  recognize  it  as  the  base 
of  all  phenomenal  existence ;  nor  can  any  school  of 
philosophy  derive  real  support  from  such  a  demonstra- 
tion. The  chief  benefit  to  be  anticipated  from  a  deter- 
mination of  the  problem  is  an  economy  of  energy  in 
scientific  research.  Already  Heat  and  Light  have  been 
assigned  their  places.  We  indeed  know  them  but  par- 
tiallj',  but  we  have  more  and  more  reason  for  believing 
that  all  the  so-called  Forces  of  Nature  will  eventually 
prove  to  be  modes  of  Motion  ;  and  this  is  onlj'  another 
wa}'  of  putting  what  Balzac  describes  as  modifications  of 
the  primal  substance.  The  relation  of  Balzac's  physical 
theories  to  those  of  the  Indian  psychologists  is  also  not 
.  a  little  interesting.  We  must  not  forget  that  the  idea 
of  a  homogeneous  medium  is  anything  but  a  modern 
one,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  has  received  from 
modern  science  its  strongest  confirmation.  It  was,  how- 
ever, taught  by  Anaxagoras,  while  the  atomic  theorj-,  in 
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variously  modified  forms,  was  held  by  Leucippus,  Demo- 
critus,  Epicm'us,  and  the  Roman  Lucretius.  So,  too, 
the  vortical  theory,  which  is  of  the  essence  of  the  mod- 
ern nebular  hypothesis,  may  be  traced  into  the  dim 
past  of  Chaldsea  and  Egypt,  whence  the  Greek  philos- 
ophers derived  it.  But  the  theory  of  a  homogeneous 
substance  is  much  older  than  Grecian  civilization,  — 
older  than  the  science  of  the  Chaldsean  and  Babj'lonian 
Magi.  We  must  look  for  the  genesis  of  that  theory 
in  the  cradle  of  the  Aryan  race,  and  we  shall  find  it 
established  there  in  remote  ages,  —  prior  possibly  to 
the  Vedantic  period.  The  homogeneous  substance  of 
the  nineteenth  century  was  known  to  the  Arj-an  sages 
as  AJcasa,  and  they  appear  to  have  speculated  upon 
it  with  an  acumen  and  a  thoroughness  leaving  little 
opportunity  for  the  superposition  of  original  views.  At 
a  considerably  later  period,  yet  still  far  in  advance  of 
all  "Western  development,  the  "  brooding  East"  formu- 
lated ideas  regarding  Akasa  which,  being  taught  only 
esoterically,  escaped  attention  for  a  long  time,  but  which 
indicate  the  attainment  of  conclusions  as  to  the  rela- 
tions of  the  so-called  Natural  Forces  with  this  super- 
sensuous  medium  suggestive  of  much  deeper  and  clearer 
knowledge  of  phj'sics  than  modern  science  has  hitherto 
been  willing  to  admit  the  possibility  of  in  what  it  re- 
gards as  the  childhood  of  the  race.  In  fact  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Eishis  concerning  the  Natural  Forces  may 
be  said  to  suggest  the  broadest  anticipations  of  the 
most  advanced  science  in  the  present  day  in  some  par- 
ticulars ;  and  what  is  more,  they  seem  to  imply  not  only 
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a  theoretical  familiarity  -with  the  nature  of  the  forces 
referred  to,  but  a  knowledge  of  methods  of  manip- 
ulating and  controlling  them  such  as  the  fertility  of 
modern  invention  has  thus  far  failed  to  equal.'  As  we 
proceed  with  the  analysis  of  Balzac's  physical  theories 
we  shall  see  that  there  are  other  elements  in  his  sys- 
tem which  are  in  singular  accord  with  Oriental  doc- 
trines. This  is  not  surprising  when  the  processes  by 
which  ideas  have  been  disseminated  through  the  world 
are  considered ;  but  light  has  so  often  emanated  from 
the  East  that  the  West  has  long  ceased  to  give  credit 
for  its  benefits. 

That  Balzac  owed  much  to  the  Kabbalists  is  quite 
clear.  They  taught,  however,  that  Matter,  Heat,  and 
Motion  were  closely  inter-related  ;  that  Heat  and  Motion 
were  in  fact  conditions  of  Matter.  But  then  the  Kabba- 
lists held  what  modern  Science  cannot  yet  bring  itself 
to  ;  namely,  that  between  Spirit  and  Matter  there  is  no 
real  barrier,  —  that  Spirit  informs  all  Matter,  and  that  the 
biological  phenomena  which  so  perplex  and  baffle  our 
clear-eyed  students  of  Nature  are  explicable  by  the  com- 
parativelj-  simple  hypothesis  of  controlling  Mind.  They 
contended  that  dead  Matter  was  unthinkable,  —  certainly 
altogether  an  unreasonable  conception ;  and  inorganic 
Nature  did  not  strike  them  as  confuting  their  doctrine. 
Of  course  the  Kabbalists  were  unscientific,  but  so  also 
is  "Louis  Lambert,"  and  yet  in  both  there  is  some 
matter  for  reflection ;  and  here  and  there  may  be  dis- 
cerned so  strange  a  foreshadowing  of  views  and  theories 
generally  regarded  as  quite  modern  that  it  is  not  a  little 
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interesting  to  observe  the  harmonies  between  conclusions 
reached  by  the  most  approved  methods  of  inductive  re- 
search, and  those  come  at  in  an  altogether  irregular 
and  illegitimate  way,  by  putting  confidence  in  the 
"  superior  but  dangerous  faculty-  of  Intuition,"  as  M. 
Taine  has  it,  or  by  following  the  lead  of  Oriental  mys- 
tics, occultists,  and  other  heterodox  inquirers. 

It  may  appear  at  first  not  quite  clear  whether  the  "  uni- 
versal substance  "  postulated  by  Balzac  corresponds  more 
closely  with  the  "  substance  "  of  Spinoza  or  with  that  of 
Berkeley.  No  philosopher  has  been  more  misrepresen- 
ted than  the  latter,  for  he  was  charged  with  propounding 
self-evident  absurdities  when  in  fact  he  triumphed  com- 
pletely in  his  argument  over  both  Realists  and  Dualists. 
He  taught  that  there  is  only  one  substance,  and  that 
Spirit.  This  is  the  implication  of  the  modern  physical 
philosophy  ;  for  manifestly  any  rational  conclusion  upon 
the  homogeneity  of  the  primal  substance  must  involve 
the  spirituality  of  that  substance,  unless  it  is  to  be  con- 
tended that  life  and  thought  are  merely'  properties  of 
matter ;  and  even  that  contention  cannot  save  Scepti- ' 
cism,  for  Matter  which  thinks  is  clearly  not  the  matter 
of  the  Dualists  at  all.  Balzac,  however,  has  not  left  his 
opinion  on  this  point  doubtful.  His  second  category 
clears  up  whatever  may  seem  obscure  in  the  first,  and 
his  definition  of  Will  and  Thought,  together  with  his 
classification  of  human  intelligence,  prove  the  pervading 
spirituality  of  his  scheme.  As  to  the  plausibility  of 
this  speculation,  it  is  certainly  much  greater  than  that 
of  the  theories  which  require  us  to  believe  that  Body  or 
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Substance  can  afTect  Spirit.  Of  such  a  mode  of  action 
we  have  no  experience  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  an- 
alogies between  spiritual  action  upon  Matter  and  that 
of  the  so-called  Natural  Forces  are  so  close  and  strong 
as  to  seem  to  point  directly  toward  the  Berkelej'an  hy- 
pothesis. Take  in  illustration  all  forms  of  Energj-.  It 
is  not  a  little  significant  that  Energy  is  never  found  sep- 
arate from  Matter;  so  that,  as  Professor  Stewart  ob- 
serves, "  we  might,  with  perfect  propriety,  define  Matter 
as  the  seat  or  vehicle  of  Energy,  —  that  which  is  essen- 
tial to  the  existence  of  the  known  forms  of  Energy,  with- 
out which  therefore  there  could  be  no  transformation  of 
Energy,  and  therefore  no  physical  life  such  as  we  know 
it."  Matter  and  Energy  together,  then,  furnish  the  bases 
of  life.  But  what  is  Energy  ?  It  is  a  mode  of  Motion. 
It  is  the  vis  viva,  the  vivifying,  transforming  force  upon 
the  activity  of  which  all  the  transmutations  of  matter 
depend.  Upon  the  common  and  all-pervading  substance 
Energy  operates  through  the  Natural  Forces,  and  in  no 
essentially  different  way  from  the  operation  of  that  high- 
est element  of  man  which  we  call  Spirit,  upon  the  bodj^. 
Energy  changes  matter,  fashions  it,  organizes  it,  builds 
it  into  mj-riad  forms,  and  sustains  in  all  organic  Nature 
the  condition  we  call  Life.  In  like  manner  the  human 
mind  operates,  and  with  certainly  no  stronger  indica- 
tions of  knowledge  iraplj'ing  a  spiritual  basis.  This  im- 
palpable entity,  this  invisible  essence,  can  by  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Will,  cause  physical  transformations  equal  in 
extent  sometimes  to  those  continuous  miracles  of  ger- 
mination and  cell-growth  our  increasing  knowledge  of 
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which  only  renders  the  marvel  and  mj-sterj'  of  the  pro- 
cesses greater. 

When,  then,  we  find  Balzac  suggesting  that  the  human 
Will  is  a  fluid  (an  awkward  term,  but  intelligible  enough) 
which  is  taken  up  by  sentient  creatures  from  the  sur- 
rounding universal  ethereal  substance,  and  is  trans- 
formed in  the  physical  system  into  the  form  of  the  energy 
we  know,  and  the  capabilities  of  which  are  in  evidence 
everywhere,  we  may  not  be  prepared  to  accept  the  hy- 
pothesis, but  we  shall  not  be  revolted  by  it  as  by  a 
manifest  absurdity.  Observe  that  Balzac  endows  with 
Will  every  being  capable  of  movement,  and  that  he 
ascribes  varieties  of  form  and  genera  to  combinations 
of  this  energizing  force  with  the  general  Substance. 
There  is  here  some  obscuritj' ;  for  while  the  operation  of 
Will  in  the  selection  of  specializations  is  not  only  en- 
tirelj'  thinkable,  but  forms  the  basis  of  the  teleological 
theory,  the  idea  that  the  Will  of  the  animal  itself  should 
be  in  any  manner  represented  in  the  differentiation  of 
forms  and  species  is  certainly  not  thinkable  ;  since  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  of  the  existence  of  such  individual 
Will  as  Will  prior  to  the  completion  of  the  organism. 
But  Balzac's  remark  concerning  instincts,  namely,  that 
thfey  result  from  the  necessities  imposed  by  the  habitat 
of  the  animal,  was  a  bold  and  far-seeing  speculation, 
and  considered  as  pre-Darwinian  deserves  some  credit. 
The  variation  of  species  also  is  explained  by  the  con- 
ditions of  the  environment. 

In  Man,  proceeds  Louis  Lambert  (or  Balzac,  for  it 
is  all  the  same)  the  Will  becomes  a  characteristic  force. 
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surpassing  in  energy  that  of  all  other  animals.  So 
much  will  be  conceded  at  once,  but  the  general  appre- 
hension of  the  extent  to  which  the  human  Will  can  be 
developed  is  altogether  inadequate.  A  modern  m3-s- 
tical  writer  declares  that  "there  is  no  force  in  the 
universe  save  Will-force  ;  and  all  that  life  needs  for  life 
is  possible  to  Will."  To  the  uninstructed  Western  mind, 
such  expressions  are  apt  to  appear  wild  and  extrava- 
gant. It  is  only  through  the  study  of  Oriental  psychol- 
ogy that  the  truth  and  even  the  sobriety-  of  them  can 
be  perceived.  But,  following  Balzac's  lines,  let  us  as- 
sume the  Will  to  be  in  its  ultimate  essence  a  Natural 
Force.  Now  we  have  advanced  enough  to  know  that 
some  of  the  forces  of  nature  can  be  controlled  and 
made  to  work  for  man  ;  and,  moreover,  one  very  subtle 
force,  Electricity,  has  been  so  far  mastered  that  it  is 
possible  to  store  it  in  accumulators,  and  to  carry  it 
about  in  this  form,  and  to  apply  it  whenever  and  where- 
ever  it  is  wanted.  A  couple  of  centuries  ago,  if  some 
student  in  advance  of  his  age  had  invented  a  vehicle 
resembling  Faure's  storage  battery,  no  doubt  he  would 
have  been  charged  with  the  practice  of  Black  Magic,  — 
as  indeed  nearly  everj-  man  of  science  was,  during  the 
Middle  Ages.  To-day  we  learn  of  such  discoveries  quite 
coolly,  and  do  not  think  of  questioning  their  possibility  ; 
yet  if  it  be  said  that  the  human  Will  is  not  less  suscep- 
tible of  accumulation  than  the  much  less  subtle  force 
called  Electricity,  the  general  tendency  is  toward  incre- 
dulity. On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  disposition  — 
increasing  of  late  j-ears  —  to  give  the  imagination  too 
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free  play  when  Oriental  occultism  is  spoken  of.  It  is 
to  be  feared  that  the  principle  omne  ignotum  pro 
mirifico  is  in  operation  here,  and  because  most  people 
really-  know  verj'  little  about  India,  they  ma^^  be  prone 
to  attribute  to  some  of  its  residents  powers  and  prac- 
tices of  a  fabulous  kind.  Such  as  have  studied  the 
subject  seriously  shrink  from  countenancing  any  of 
these  lawless  imaginings, — being  well  aware  that  the 
only  hope  of  bringing  Western  science  to  any  interest 
in  Eastern  science  lies  in  a  restrained  and  cautious 
presentation  of  facts.  •  The  simple  truth  is  that  the 
men  of  science  of  India,  having  made  an  exhaustive 
stud}'  of  the  intellectual  part  of  man  —  or,  as  some  may 
prefer  to  term  it,  the  spiritual  part  —  profess  to  have 
gained  an  insight  into  the  operations  of  the  Will  which 
enables  them  to  control,  regulate,  discipline,  and  edu- 
cate that  faculty  ;  and  in  demonstration  of  this  power 
many  of  them  have  on  various  occasions  given  proof  of 
the  possession  of  some  form  of  controllable  energy, 
capable  of  producing  phenomena  in  many  respects  an- 
alagous  to  those  which  are  caused  by  what  are  termed 
the  Natural  Forces.  In  the  West  no  less  than  in  the 
East  cultivation  of  the  Will  proceeds  continually,  but 
owing  to  the  fact  that  with  us  purely  material  and  in 
no  sense  scientific  ends  are  sought  bj'  such  education, 
the  effects  pass  unnoted,  or  are  ascribed  to  the  wrong- 
agencies.  Psychology  has  always  been  the  weakest 
branch  of  Western  science,  and  remains  so  to  this  day. 
Since  it  has  been  approached  from  the  side  of  physi- 
ology some  apparent  progress  has  been  made,  though 
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no  crucial  problem  has  been  solved ;  and  the  present 
strongly  material  bias  of  tlie  majoritj'  of  men  of  science 
threatens  to  oppose  an  insuperable  barrier  to  research. 
While  such  works  as  Dr.  Maudsley's  on  "Body  and 
Will"  are  possible,  moreover,  mental  pathology  will  be 
studied  to  no  adequate  purpose ;  for  the  defect  of  an 
influence  which  leads  men  to  look  for  confirmation  of 
materialist  theories  instead  of  seeking  the  truth  alone, 
regardless  of  consequences,  must  be  fatal  to  fruitful 
investigation.  Philosophers  have  often  incurred  the 
ridicule  of  the  crowd  by  denying  (metaphysically)  the 
possibility  of  phenomena  which,  nevertheless,  occur  con- 
tinually. Thus  the  impossibilit}-  of  ideas  without  ob- 
jects corresponding  to  them  was  maintained  in  face  of 
the  common  experience  that  in  dreams  and  in  delirium 
ideas  unquestionablj''  do  arise  without  the  concurrence 
of  anj'  corresponding  objects.  But  the  perversity  of 
philosophers  even  at  the  worst  is  mild  and  measured 
when  compared  with  that  scientific  arrogance  and  fatuity 
which,  rather  than  admit  the  least  damaging  inferences 
against  favorite  though  undemonstrable  hypotheses, 
resort  to  denial  of  facts  the  realitj'  of  which  is  as  fully 
attested  as  anything  can  possibl}'  be. 

The  examples  of  disciplined  Will-force  to  be  found  in 
the  Western  world  must  be  sought  in  the  most  active 
pursuits  of  men,  as  a  rule.  It  is  in  commerce,  banking, 
transportation,  stock  speculation,  and  similar  occupa- 
tions, that  such  illustrations  are  found.  The  Eebellion 
furnished  some  striking  examples,  however,  and  the 
case  of  Stonewall  Jackson  on  one  side,  and  Genera] 
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Grant  on  the  other,  maj'  be  specially  noted.  Grant 
possessed  what  is  called  "  an  iron  will."  A  more  self- 
contained,  determined  man  is  rarely  encountered.  He 
husbanded  his  energies,  and  brought  his  Will-power  to 
bear  with  crushing  force  upon  the  point  to  which  he 
directed  it.  Teuacit}',  firmness  of  purpose,  were  among 
his  most  conspicuous  attributes,  and  these  are  merely 
other  names  for  Will-force.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted 
that  the  combined  Will-force  of  the  North  counted  for 
much  in  the  issue  of  the  struggle  ;  and  the  existence  and 
operation  of  such  an  aggregated  force  must  be  admitted 
as  a  logical  implication  of  the  theory  of  individual  Will. 
The  mystical  author  alreadj'  cited  sa^'s :  "Man  has 
but  to  will  long  enough,  to  make  the  world  as  he  would 
have  it."  Surelj'  this  is  one  of  the  lessons  taught  by 
Balzac's  "  Comedie  Humaine,"  and  still  more  emphati- 
cally by  the  experience  of  the  world  he  has  described 
so  powerfully.  But  the  Will  that  dominates  must  have 
been  trained,  and  above  all  it  must  comprehend  and 
obey  that  Law  of  Continuity  which  obtains  as  strongly 
in  the  spiritual  as  in  the  physical  universe.  Drilled  and 
curbed,  fixed  steadfastly  upon  an  object  and  held  reso- 
lutely to  the  pursuit  of  that,  even  the  natural,  unculti- 
vated Will  of  the  West  can  accomplish  great,  or  at  least 
important,  and  sometimes  momentous  things ;  but  it 
can  deal  only  with  the  objects  of  sense. 

Thought,  according  to  Louis  Lambert,  is  a  special 
product  of  the  human  Will.  He  put  Will  before 
Thought  because,  as  he  observes,  "  To  think,  it  is 
necessary  to  will;"  and  he  proceeds,  "Many  beings 
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exist  in  the  state  of  Will,  without  ever  arriving  at  the 
state  of  Thought,"  — volition  being,  in  this  view,  exter- 
nal and  material,  and  Thought  internal  and  spiritual. 
All  the  senses  he  would  reduce  finally  to  one ;  that, 
namely,  of  sight  or  perception.  Touch,  taste,  hearing, 
and  smell,  he  contends,  are  each  and  all  forms  of  vision 
adapted  to  those  modifications  of  the  universal  Sub- 
stance which  man  is  capable  of  cognizing  in  its  two 
conditions,  modified  and  unmodified.  All  that  thus 
offers  itself  to  human  apprehension  may  be  reduced  to 
some  elements  whose  principles  are  in  the  air  or  the 
light,  or  in  the  principles  of  air  or  light.  This  is  an 
elaboration  of  the  fundamental  axiom  concerning  the 
character  and  properties  of  the  universal  Substance. 
The  statements  which  follow,  in  regard  to  sound,  color, 
and  perfume,  require  some  remodelling  to  adjust  them 
to  more  modern  theories.  Both  Light  and  Sound  are 
now  known  to  possess  more  than  the  purely  sensational 
existence  which  was  all  that  could  be  formerly  attributed 
to  them.  They  are  indeed,  in  a  sense,  "  modifications 
of  the  air,"  as  Balzac  phrases  it,  —  that  is  to  say,  the  im- 
pressions thej'  produce  are  caused  by  undulations  prop- 
agated through  the  lurainiferous  ether,  or  whatever 
else  we  may  choose  to  call  the  ethereal  substance 
through  whose  vibrations  they  are  manifested.  The 
adjustment  of  our  auditory  and  visual  organs  to  the 
reception  and  registering  of  the  Light  and  Sound  waves 
of  course  counts  for  much  in  the  process  ;.  and,  as  already 
observed  in  this  analysis,  the  imperfection  of  our  physi- 
cal organs  limits  the  sensations  we  are  capable  of  re- 
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ceiving  both  from  Sound  and  Light.  Also,  our  eyes  and 
ears  translate  the  impressions  they  receive,  representing 
to  our  consciousness  as  continuous  rays  or  sounds  that 
which  reaches  them  in  the  form  of  vibrations  more  or 
less  rapid.  Why  a  certain  rate  of  molecular  oscillation 
should  become  a  yellow  color,  another  red,  a  third  blue, 
we  do  not,  and  perhaps  we  cannot,  know.  In  regard  to 
perfume,  said  by  Balzac  to  be  a  combination  of  air  (or 
ether)  and  light,  the  definition  is  somewhat  confused. 
There  are  few  subjects  more  interesting  than  the  propa- 
gation and  persistence  of  perfumes,  and  the  typical 
illustration  of  the  grain  of  musk  (used  bj^  Louis  Lam- 
bert) opens  an  exceeding!}'  difficult  and  little  under- 
stood line  of  inquiry.  The  law  of  the  dissipation  of 
energy  seems  in  this  case  to  be  contravened  ;  for  if  odors 
are  diffused  by  molecular  vibration,  the  source  of  the 
transformation  of  energy  must  eventually  be  brought  to 
a  state  of  equilibrium,  and  experiment  does  not  show, 
in  the  case  of  the  most  powerful  perfumes,  such  as 
musk  and  the  Ottar  of  Rose,  any  appreciable  diminu- 
tion of  mass  in  the  centre  of  emanation,  even  after  com- 
paratively long  periods  of  time. 

In  his  definition  of  the  Natural  Forces,  Balzac  seeks 
to  establish  direct  filiations  between  them  and  the  human 
faculties.  He  allies  Thought  with  Light,  and  Speech 
with  Sound,  and  he  adds  the  striking  statement  that  the 
various  transmutations  of  the  primal  Substance  are  regu- 
lated and  determined  by  Number  alone.  The  prominent 
part  occupied  in  all  mjstical  doctrines  by  speculations 
and  assertions  regarding  the  occult  powers  and  quahties 
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of  numbers  is  no  doubt  familiar  to  most,  if  there  are 
not  many  who  comprehend  the  meaning  of  these  the- 
ories. It  is  to  be  presumed  that  Balzac  had  reference 
to  the  Kabbalistic  and  Oriental  hypotheses  in  this  sen- 
tence, but  he  also  stated  in  it  what  is  a  well-attested 
fact  in  ph3'sica.  The  character  of  the  sensations  pro- 
duced upon  the  human  organs  hj  sound  and  light  waves 
depends  upon  the  number  of  oscillations  which  occur  in 
the  vehicle  of  the  light  or  sound.  We  owe  this  knowl- 
edge to  the  spectroscope,  which  was  invented  by  Bunsen 
and  Kirchoff  recently,  —  that  is,  since  the  death  of  Bal- 
zac. Now  the  spectroscope  dissects  the  light  which 
is  passed  through  it,  and  enables  us  to  measure  the 
oscillations  which  produce  upon  our  retina  the  effect  of 
the  several  colors.  The  length  of  a  light-wave  varies 
from  about  seven  hundred  and  sixt3'  millionths  of  a 
miUimetre  at  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum  to  about  three 
hundred  and  ninetj-three  millionths  of  a  millimetre  at 
the  violet  end.  When  these  undulations  (which  are 
propagated  at  the  rate  of  188,000  miles  per  second)are 
of  such  a  width  that  three  hundred  and  ninetj'-five  tril- 
lions of  them  enter  the  ej'e  in  a  second,  they  produce 
in  us  the  sensation  of  red  light.  When  they  are  so 
small  that  seven  huudred  and  sixtj'-three  trillions 
strike  the  ej-e  every  second,  they  produce  the  sensation 
of  violet  light.  Omitting  the  ciphers,  which  in  desig- 
nating such  great  numbers  are  likely  to  be  confusing, 
it  maj'  be  said  that  the  differences  between  the  colors  are 
represented  bj-  the  following  figures  :  red,  395  ;  yellow, 
535  ;    blue,  622  ;    violet,  763.      So   that   when   Balzac 
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speaks  of  number  as  the  main  agent  in  differentiating 
the  manifestations  of  the  Natural  Forces,  he  is  in  full 
accord  with  conclusions  of  science  which  were  not 
reached  during  his  lifetime.  Sound,  as  is  well  known, 
travels  a  million  times  slower  than  Light,  its  progress 
in  ordinary  air  being  only  1,100  feet  per  second.  But 
Thought?  In  Louis  Lambert's  own  words:  "From 
thy  couch  to  the  frontiers  of  the  world  there  are  but 
two  steps  :  Will  —  Faith !  " 

In  the  second  category  the  occult  significance  of 
Number  is  more  distinctively  dealt  with,  and  it  will  be 
best  to  examine  that  difficult  subject  separately.  The 
first  category  no  doubt  includes  also  some  esoteric 
references,  but  it  has  to  do  with  what  may  on  the 
whole,  and  in  contradistinction  from  the  second,  be 
considered  exoteric  propositions.  In  the  eighth  axiom, 
Balzac,  however,  anticipates  his  more  abstruse  specula- 
tions somewhat.  This  section  treats  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  primary  Matter  through  the  segregation  and 
grouping  of  molecules.  Hence  organic  life  is  devel- 
oped, and  man  becomes  a  vehicle  and  agent  of  the 
primal  Force,  capable  of  reacting  upon  Nature  with 
potent  effect.  But  there  is  in  man,  says  Lambert,  a 
controlling  principle  which  defies  analysis.  Science 
may  some  day  discover  the  elements  of  Thought  and 
Will,  but  it  never  can  trace  that  unknown  quantity 
which  he  calls  "  the  Word,"  and  which  itself  "  in- 
cessantly engenders  Matter."  What  is  this  "Word," 
of  which  it  is  asserted  that  it  "burns  and  devours 
those  who  are  not  prepared  to  receive  it"  ?    The  answer 
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is  that  it  is  the  Logos,  —  the  immanent  Divine  Spirit, 
which  informs  and  dominates  all  Substance,  —  the  op- 
erative Mind,  —  the  Thoth  and  Hermes  of  antiquity. 
The  Logos  is  the  Speaker,  the  Maker,  the  Manifestor, 
the  Adonai  of  the  Kabbala,  that  spirit  of  which  John 
speaks  when  he  writes :  "In  the  beginning  was  the 
Word,  and  the  Word  was  witli  God,  and  the  Word  was 
God."  This  too  is  the  "Light  that  shineth  in  dark- 
ness ;  and  the  darkness  comprehended  it  not."  Lam- 
bert well  saj's  that  tlie  Word  "  burns  and  devours  those 
who  are  not  prepared  to  receive  it ;  "  for  it  is  manifested 
only  to  such  as  have  b}-  development  of  tlie  Inner  Man 
rendered  themselves  capable  of  apprehending  it.  Ma- 
terialism dismisses  all  consideration  of  the  Logos  as 
"  mj'stical,''  and  therefore,  from  its  point  of  view,  of 
no  significance  or  value  ;  and  it  is  the  materialists  who 
are  referred  to  bj'  Lambert  as  those  devoured  bv  the 
communication  of  the  Word.  Their  darkness  cannot 
comprehend  the  Light.  They  have  elected  to  continue 
in  the  world  of  phenomena ;  that  is,  according  to  the 
oldest  of  wisdom-religions  and  philosophies,  to  remain 
under  the  spell  of  Maya,  the  spirit  of  Illusion.  It  is 
.  possible  so  to  live  and  not  to  miss  much.  Those  who 
are  content  with  what  the  phenomenal  world  offers 
escape  much  suffering  for  the  moment,  —  but  at  a  great 
ultimate  cost  to  themselves. 

The  Word  engenders  matter ;  in  fact,  it  is  the  centre 
of  the  Cosmos,  and  it  is  only  by  union  with  it  that  man 
can  overcome  the  bonds  of  necessity,  and  raise  himself 
to  the  highest  powers  of  which  he  is  capable.    This 
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union  again  is  possible  onlj'  tiirough  tlie  cultivation  and 
discipline  of  the  Will,  —  tliat  Force  which  dominates  all 
others  in  nature,  and  which  maj'  be  developed  to  mar- 
vellous extent  both  for  good  and  evil.  Anger,  observes 
Lambert,  in  the  ninth  axiom,  like  all  manifestations  of 
passion,  is  a  current  of  human  force  which  operates 
electrically.  Anger,  in  so  far  as  it  embodies  malign 
volition,  is  closely  akin  to  what  the  superstitious  were 
wont  to  denominate  "black  magic."  To  convert  it  into 
tlie  latter  it  is  only  necessary  to  intensify  the  manifes- 
tation. The  benign  Will,  as  exhibited  in  the  phenom- 
ena of  what  is  called  Animal  Magnetism,  possesses 
well-attested  therapeutic  attributes.  With  or  without 
the  aid  of  the  Imagination  it  can  relieve  pain,  arrest 
morbid  processes,  and  restore  health.  The  co-operation 
of  the  Imagination  with  the  Will  facilitates  its  operation 
in  all  cases,  whether  benign  or  malignant.  The. history 
of  Witchcraft,  misinterpreted  by  materialist  historians, 
abounds  with  illustrations  of  this  truth,  which  is  to-day 
axiomatic  in  physiological  psj'chologj'.  According  to 
the  common  reading  of  those  strange  phenomena,  all 
the  charges  of  sorcer}',  all  the  mjTiad  specifications  of 
physical  and  mental  injuries  sustained,  were  subjective 
delusions.  But  this  explanation  has  the  fatal  defect  of 
not  covering  the  phenomena.  The  evidence  that  in 
raanj'  cases  those  who  accused  others  of  witchcraft 
really  had  suffered  injuries  is  at  least  as  strong  as  that 
upon  which  the  majority  of  historical  events  are  ac- 
cepted ;  nor  are  we  under  the  necessity  of  going  to  the 
Middle  Ages  for  proofs  of  phenomena  wliich  may  be 
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paralleled  in  our  own  times.  In  the  South  Seas  to-daj* 
there  is  a  tribe  of  savages  who  believe  that  it  is  prac- 
ticable for  one  man  to  praj"  another  to  death ;  or,  in 
effect,  to  will  him  to  death.  Taken  alone  this  belief 
might  very  well  be  dismissed  as  a  delusion  ;  but  it  can- 
not be  taken  alone,  and  for  the  reason  that  it  is  based 
upon  facts.  In  the  island  referred  to  the  practice  of 
praying  enemies  to  death  is  actually  carried  out ;  and 
the  person  who  knows  that  his  adversarj'  is  about  to 
resort  to  this. practice  calmlj' disposes  of  his  propert}-, 
retires  to  his  hut,  composes  himself  on  his  bed,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  few  hours  dies. 

This  maj-  seem  incredible  to  those  who  do  not  under- 
stand the  relation  of  AVill-power  to  vitalit}-,  but  it  is 
capable  of  a  sufficiently  simple  physiological  solution. 
Every  physician  knows  and  acts  upon  the  fact  that  the 
cure  of  disease  depends  largelj'  upon  the  will  of  the 
patient.  If  the  latter  desires  stronglj'  to  live,  the  pro- 
cess of  recovery  is  facilitated.  If  on  the  contrary  there 
is  no  desire  of  life  present,  convalescence  is  retarded, 
and  not  seldom  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  a  fatal  ter- 
mination of  the  illness.  In  the  case  of  the  savages 
who  die  as  described,  without  any  apparent  organic 
lesion,  passing  in  a  few  hours  from  full  health  to  death, 
it  is  clear  that  the  prime  lethal  agent  is  paralysis  of  the 
will-force.  The  savage  fully  believes  that  he  is  doomed 
and  that  nothing  can  save  him.  From  that  moment 
not  only  does  he  cease  to  evince  that  desire  for  life 
which  underlies  all  healthy  vital  action,  but  his  vital 
powers  are  depressed  by  the  expectation  of  death,  and 
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the  unalterable  conviction  that  it  will  occur.  In  such 
a  state  it  is  conceivable  that  the  imagination  of  the 
subject  himself  might  cause  his  death.  That  in  the 
absence  of  any  external  emploj'ment  of  malign  volition, 
such  a  result  may  ensue  has  been  demonstrated  by  the 
experiment  of  causing  prisoners  to  believe  that  thej'  had 
slept  in  beds  which  had  been  used  by  cholera  patients. 
In  this  case  the  men  took  the  cholera,  and  some  died 
of  it,  though  the  beds  had  really  not  been  exposed  to 
infection. 

The  fact  that  Fear  can  kill  is  moreover  so  familiar 
that  in  the  East  it  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  popu- 
lar proverb  in  connection  with  the  Plague ;  and  this 
Yqox  which  reacts  so  fatally  upon  the  physical  organism 
is  Imagination  made  morbid  bj'  the  paralysis  of  Will, 
as  in  the  other  cases  cited  above.  Much  has  been  made 
of  the  remark  that  Superstition  dies  as  Knowledge  ad- 
vances ;  but  the  remark  is  onlj-  a  half-truth,  and,  like  all 
lialf-trutbs,  is  misleading.  To  suppose  that  because  the 
common  belief  in  Witchcraft  has  disappeared,  therefore 
AVitchcraft  was  a  mere  hallucination,  or  that  there- 
fore the  agencies  and  influences  which  caused  Witch- 
craft have  been  eliminated,  would  be  great  mistakes. 
At  the  present  moment  those  agencies  and  influences 
flourish  as  vigorousl}'  as  ever.  The  onlj-  changes  that 
have  taken  place  have  been  in  the  lines  of  their  mani- 
festation. The  people  who  are  panic-stricken  bj-  an 
epidemic  of  cholera  or  3'ellow  fever  or  typhoid,  are 
lineal  descendants  of  the  people  who  two  hundred  years 
ago  believed  that  they  could  be  bewitched  by  some  old 
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woman,  and  who  in  numberless  instances  were  undoubt- 
■  edly  more  or  less  bewitched  because  of  that  belief. 
Anger,  fanaticism,  all  the  passions,  observes  Louis 
Lambert,  "  are  living  Forces.  These  Forces,  when  ex- 
ercised by  certain  beings,  become  rivers  of  Will-power 
which  embrace  and  sweep  away  everything."  History- 
is  full  of  the  most  striking  illustrations  of  the  truth  of 
this,  and  daily  life  presents  perpetual  instances  in  point. 
Moreover,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  all  these  Forces  op- 
erate most  freely  and  powerfully'  upon  the  least  disci- 
plined minds,  and  control  most  easily' the  simple  and  the 
ignorant.  In  those  strange  epidemics  of  the  Middle 
Ages  recorded  b}'  Hecker  —  the  dancing-mania,  the 
Flagellants,  the  Child  Pilgrimages  —  sympathetic  con- 
tagion alone  sufficed  to  establish  and  disseminate  mor- 
bid affections  which  persisted  through  three  centuries 
and  disturbed  the  whole  continent  of  Europe.  At  a 
much  later  period  the  extraordinary  phenomena  exhib- 
ited by  the  Convulsionnaires  of  St.  Medard  reproduced 
most  of  the  mediaeval  s^-mptoms  and  effects.  During 
the  last  century  the  "  Jumpers  "  in  tliis  country-  marked 
a  recrudescence  of  the  old  nervous  diseases,  and  from 
time  to  time  during  the  past  thousand  j-ears  there  have 
been  outbreaks  of  the  same  strange  contagions,  —  the 
negro  camp-meeting  being  the  most  modern  survival  of 
them. 

In  these  cases,  however,  what  operates  is  suggestive 
of  a  blind  and  unintelligent  Force.  It  is  not  really  that, 
nor  is  the  line  of  demarcation  between  these  manias  and 
the  convulsive  social  and  political  movements  caused  by 
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apparent  intellectual  suasion,  nearlj-  so  broad  as  at  first 
sight  it  may  seem  to  be.  For  while  the  first  incitements 
to  movements  of  fanaticism  are  usually  in  the  guise  of 
argument  or  dogmatic  assertion  professing  to  reveal 
great  truths,  these  movements  alwaj-s  degenerate  rap- 
idly and  become  in  the  end  automatic  and  irrepressible. 
This  has  been  the  process  followed  by  every  great  per- 
secution, b3^  many  great  revolutions,  and  by  most  agita- 
tions the  work  of  which  is  finally  determined  by  numbers 
and  not  b^'  brains.  Thus  the  fanaticism  which  made 
Islam  a  conquering  power  depended  but  a  short,  time 
upon  intellectual  considerations.  Thus  the  Eeign  of 
Terror  grew  out  of  that  French  Eevolution  which  was 
begun  by  the  peaceful  philosophei-s  of  the  pjncyclopsedia. 
Thus,  in  China,  during  our  own  time,  the  Tae-Ping  re- 
bellion changed  from  an  attempt  to  establish  free  reli- 
gious thought  into  a  blind  and  general  butcher}'.  The 
"living  Forces"  spoken  of  by  Lambert,  in  all  these 
and  mauj'  other  instances  asserted  themselves  over  the 
feeble  volition  of  the  masses,  and  set  the  latter  in  paths 
whose  direction  thej^  could  not  perceive,  and  whose 
destination  they  would  never  have  striven  to  reach  of 
their  own  motion.  They  were  carried  away,  as  Balzac 
puts  it,  by  "  rivers  of  Will,"  and  similar  effects  are  to 
be  recognized  in  all  popular  agitations  involving  what 
is  called  enthusiasm.  The  part  pla3ed  bj'  Reason  on  all 
such  occasions  is  notoriously  subordinate.  The  crowd  is 
moved  by  its  sj-mpathies,  not  bj'  its  intellect,  and  its 
sympathies  usually  signify  neither  more  nor  less  than  its 
responsiveness  to  the  power  exerted  by  the  superior  WilL 
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According  to  Lambert,  Will  and  Thouglit  are  living 
forces,  and  he  emploj-ed  the  phenomena  of  mesmerism 
to  support  his  theorj-  that  Will-force  could  be  accumu- 
lated and  emitted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  affect  not  onlj- 
other  and  weaker  or  less  developed  or  prepared  Wills, 
but  to  operate  upon  inorganic  matter.  Long  after  Bal- 
zac wrote,  an  English  ph3-sician,  Dr.  B.  W.  Eichard- 
son,  published  a  treatise  entitled  "  Theorj'of  a  Nervous 
Ether."  In  this  he  suggested  that  there  may  be,  "in 
addition  to  a  nervous  fluid,  a  gas,  or  vapor,  per\ading 
the  whole  nervous  organism,  surrounding,  as  an  envel- 
oping atmosphere,  each  molecule  or  nervous  structure, 
and  forming  the  medium  of  the  influences  transmitted 
from  a  nerve-centre  to  the  periphery'  and  from  the  per- 
ipherj'  to  the  nerve-centre."  The  resemblance  of  ner- 
vous to  electric  force  also  impressed  itself  strongly 
upon  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  who  observes  that  "the 
transmission  of  impressions  from  one  part  of  the  ner- 
vous sj'stem  to  another,  or  from  the  nervous  s^'stem  to 
the  muscular  and  glandular  structure,  has  a  nearer  re- 
semblance to  the  effects  produced  hy  the  impon.derahle 
agents  than  to  anything  else.  It  seems  very  prohahle^ 
indeed.,  that  the  nervous  force  is  some  modification  of 
that  force  which  produces  the  phenomena  of  electricity 
and  m,agnetism."  Here  we  have  an  almost  complete 
scientific  parallelism  with  Balzac's  hj'pothesis.  The 
recent  researches  hy  the  Salpetriere  school  of  French 
physiologists  into  the  phenomena  of  what  is  called  hyp- 
notism have  produced  in  many  minds  an  erroneous 
impression.     From  the  time  of  Braid's  experiments  the 
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line  of  scientific  inquiry  maj-  be  said  to  have  been  con- 
trolled, by  a  dominant  idea,  —  tlie  idea,  namely,  that 
all  the  phenomena  of  animal  magnetism  could  be  pro- 
duced and  explained  without  calling  in  the  aid  or  as 
suming  the  existence  of  any  external  influence  upon 
the  patient  other  than  physical  and  material.  The 
theory  of  a  fluid  of  any  kind  projected  by  the  mag- 
netizer  was  repugnant  to  the  scientific  mind,  which  in- 
deed could  only  be  induced  to  resume  an  investigation 
which  had  been  several  times  abandoned,  by  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  subject  might  be  elucidated  on  purely 
materialistic  lines.  The  hypothesis  which  explains 
Mind  as  a  function  of  Body,  and  which  has  been  main- 
tained by  Ribot,  Maudsley,  Hammond,  and  others, 
could  not  tolerate  phenomena  which  were  incapable  of 
solution  upon  that  assumption.  At  first,  and  so  long 
as  the  experiments  of  Charcot,  Richet,  and  their  col- 
leagues and  followers  were  made  altogether  upon  hysteri- 
cal subjects,  the  physical  theory  appeared  to  be  strongly 
confirmed.  It  was  found  possible  to  do  all  that  Braid 
had  done,  and  more,  by  material  agents.  The  hyp- 
notic states  could  be  produced  by  fixing  the  patient's  ejes 
upon  any  bright  object ;  by  directing  the  gaze  upward  ; 
by  simply  inducing  artificial  strabismus  ;  and  finally,  by 
suggestion.  In  the  conditions  thus  produced  it  was 
found  that  the  patient  could  be  made  to  do  anj-thing ; 
that  directions  from  without  appeared  to  control  the 
hj'pnotized  intelligence,  to  suspend  the  judgment,  to 
obscure  the  moral  sense,  in  fact  to  transform  the  s'lb- 
ject  into  a  complete  automatoa. 
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But  as  the  inquiry  proceeded  it  appeared  that  the 
exceptions  to  the  supposed  laws  of  hypnotism  were  so 
many  and  various  as  to  compel  pause  and  perhaps  to 
necessitate  reclassification.  The  theory  that  the  mag- 
netizer  exercised  no  personal  influence  did  not  hold 
good  in  a  number  of  cases.  On  the  other  hand,  it  did 
appear  that  frequcntlj'  the  influence  of  the  magnetizer 
was  profound  and  absorbing,  —  so  much  so  that  the  sub- 
ject was  deaf  and  blind  and  oblivious  to  the  presence, 
speech,  and  action  of  anj-  and  all  other  persons  during 
the  stance.  There  was,  then,  clearlj'  a  rapport  between 
magnetizer  and  magnetized,  and  one  which  could  only 
be  explained  upon  some  telepathic  theory'.  In  a  recent 
work  on  animal  magnetism  by  MM.  Binet  and  Fere,  of 
the  Salpetriere,  while  the  bias  of  the  authors  against 
psjchical  interpretation  is  so  marked  as  to  detract  from 
the  value  of  their  statements  in  several  instances,  they 
are  constrained  to  admit  that,  "  although  the  operator's 
personality  has  not  the  importance  which  was  formerly 
ascribed  to  it,  jet  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  altogether 
negative."  This  personal  influence  thej'  wish  to  get 
rid  of  by  attributing  it  to  an  "  elective  afHnit\-,"  but 
they  would  be  puzzled  to  define  tlie  meaning  of  that 
phrase.  They  proceed  further  :  "  The  Abbe  Faria,  who 
induced  sleep  by  intimation,  has  clearly  shown  that 
hypnosis  may  be  effected  by  ps3chical  action.  His 
process  consisted  in  desiring  the  subject,  in  an  impe- 
rious voice,  to  go  to  sleep  ;  and  sometimes,  without  ut- 
tering a  word,  a  commanding  gesture  was  enough  to 
eflfect  his  purpose."     In  these  cases  the  Abbe  Faria  in- 
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duced  the  hj-pnotic  sleep  hj  the  direct  exertion  of  his 
Will-power.  MM.  Binet  and  Fere,  however,  make  a 
still  more  significant  admission  in  combating  those  the- 
orists who  seek  to  explain  hypnotic  phenomena  upon 
the  ground  of  cxpectanc}',  attention,  suggestion,  or 
some  other  single  agencj'.  The^'  saj- :  "These  asser- 
tions are  too  absolute.  A  whole  series  of  purel}'  phj-s- 
ical  agents  exist  which  prove  that  sleep  can  be  induced 
without  the  aid  of  the  subject's  imagination,  against  his 
will,  and  without  his  knowledge."  What  are  these 
"  purely  ph3'sical  agents?"  When  carefully  examined 
the  assumption  that  thcj'  are  purel3'  physical  appears 
gratuitous.  "  It  has  often  been  said,"  the  same  au- 
thors observe,  "that  the  psychical  element  in  hyp- 
nosis vitiates  all  the  attempts  to  give  a  physical 
explanation  of  this  state."  That  is  the  truth,  nor 
have  MM.  Binet  and  F6re  succeeded  where  all  their 
predecessors  and  contemporaries,  from  Braid  to  Char- 
cot, have  failed. 

To  study  animal  magnetism  most  profitably  it  is  de- 
sirable that  the  inquiry  should  be  pursued  in  Oriental 
countries,  inasmuch  as  the  education  of  the  Will  and  its 
exercise  upon  both  Man  and  Nature  have  been  pursued 
in  those  countries  from  time  immemorial,  and  with  re- 
sults which,  when  contrasted  with  the  empirical  studies 
of  Western  scientists,  cause  the  latter  to  assume  an 
almost  puerile  aspect.  In  India  the  application  of  Will- 
power has  been  carried  to  lengths  which  not  long  ago 
would  have  been  thought  incredible  in  Europe  or  Amer- 
ica ;  but  recent  investigations  are  opening  the  eyes  of 
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the  Western  nations  to  the  scope  of  a  Natural  Force  pre- 
viouslj-  ignored  or  misunderstood.  Balzac  speaks  of 
the  capacit}-  of  human  Will-force  for  evil.  Hj-pnotic  re- 
search has  revealed  some  surprises  in  this  direction. 
The  phenomena  of  suggested  action  have  proved  that  it 
is  possible,  by  putting  a  sensitive  person  into  one  of  the 
hypnotic  states,  to  impress  upon  his  mind  as  necessary 
to  be  done  even  the  most  criminal  act ;  and  that  the  per- 
petration of  this  criminal  act  vaay  be  set  for  some  dis- 
tant date  by  the  magnetizer  who  suggests  it,  without  in 
the  least  impairing  the  endurance  of  the  influence  or  the 
fixedness  of  the  mental  impressions  which  induce  it.  So 
broad  is  the  field  of  possibilitj^,  so  startling  are  the  ideas 
opened  up  by  these  experiments,  that  alread}'  several 
treatises  have  been  written  on  the  medico-legal  aspects 
of  the  subject,  and  from  one  of  these,  b}-  Dr.  Gilles  de  la 
Tourette,  some  facts  may  be  derived.  The  appearance 
of  hypnotism  as  a  criminal  agencj'  has  appeared  surpris- 
ing and  alarming  to  the  public  everywhere.  In  Lord 
Lytton's  "  Strange  Story,"  where  the  murder  of  Sir 
Philip  Derval  is  ascribed  to  suggestion,  imposed  by 
Margrave  upon  a  man  of  weak  mind,  perhaps  the  first 
use  was  made  of  the  lethal  possibilities  of  animal  mag- 
netism as  a  motive  for  fiction.  No  reported  case  of 
alienism,  however,  no  Salpetriere  experiment,  is  more 
fully  in  accord  with  morbid  pathologj'  than  the  processes 
described  in  that  romance  ;  and  the  most  extraordinary 
feature  of  it,  namel}-  the  appearance  of  the  scin-loeca, 
or  shining  shadow,  on  the  wall  of  the  murderer's  cell, 
can  be  paralleled  from  the  actual  declarations  of  crimi- 
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nals,  whose  apparently  insane  ravings  convinced  medical 
experts  of  their  irresponsibilitj-. 

In  France,  however,  there  have  been  a  number  of  cases 
in  the  courts  of  late  3'ears,  in  which  hypnotism  has 
played  an  important  part.  Dr.  de  la  Tourette  relates 
several  of  these  cases,  and  among  others  the  remarkable 
one  of  a  criminal  named  Castellan.  In  1865,  in  the 
Commune  of  Sollies-Farlide  ( Var) ,  there  lived  a  farmer 
named  Hughes,  who  had  a  daughter  named  Josephine, 
twenty-six  years  of  age.  One  day  a  sort  of  tramp,  a 
disreputable  fellow  named  Timothy  Castellan,  lounged 
into  the  Hughes  farmhouse,  and  was  asked'  to  have 
dinner.  During  the  meal  it  was  noticed  that  he  looked 
fixedly  and  often  at  Josephine,  who  appeared  somewhat 
confused.  The  meal  finished,  the  household  separated, 
and  Josephine  was  left  in  the  house  alone.  Castellan 
went  a  short  distance  away,  but  soon  returned,  and  what 
followed  was  ascertained  from  the  statements  of  the  girl, 
the  confession  of  Castellan,  and  the  observation  of  people 
in  neighboring  villages.  In  effect,  this  dirty,  hideous, 
and  in  all  ways  repulsive  tramp  so  imposed  his  will 
upon  the  poor  girl  that  she  followed  him  out  of  her 
father's  house,  accompanied  him  like  a  dog  through  the 
woods  and  fields,  slept  with  him  in  barns  and  stables, 
and  submitted  to  the  most  dreadful  abuse  at  his  hands. 
During  the  continuance  of  this  obsession,  so  to  speak, 
she  appeared  to  those  who  saw  her  and  knew  nothing  of 
the  facts,  to  be  half-witted.  By  turns  she  denounced 
and  coaxed  her  companion.  Now  she  was  furious,  ancu 
submissive.     But  she  always  ended  by  doing  what  lie 
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told  her,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  he  even  made 
exhibition  of  his  power  over  her,  bj'  compelling  her  to 
crawl  across  the  room  to  him  on  her  knees.  In  truth,  a 
prolonged  and  terrible  combat  between  his  will  and  hers 
was  going  on  all  this  time.  When  the  concentration  of 
his  was  relaxed,  hers  would  gain  the  ascendency',  but  the 
moment  his  attention  became  fixed  upon  her  she  found 
herself  helpless  ;  and  what  was  more,  she  could  not  then 
even  continue  to  loathe  and  revolt  from  the  brute,  but 
was  strongly  and  against  her  inclination  drawn  to  him. 
After  several  days  of  this  fearful  experience  Josephine 
made  her  escape  while  Castellan  was  held  in  conversation 
by  some  people  they  had  met  in  the  road,  and  once  sepa- 
rated from  him  her  volition  began  to  act  independently, 
and  she  was  presentl}-  able,  though  not  without  difiBculty, 
to  relate  the  facts.  Castellan  was  arrested,  admitted 
the  truth  of  his  victim's  statements,  and  volunteered  the 
information  that  he  had  "  served  many  women  the  same 
way,"  previously.  According  to  custom  the  facts  of  the 
case  were  submitted  to  medical  experts  for  their  opinion. 
MM.  Auban  and  Jules  Roux  were  the  referees,  and  they, 
following,  as  the^'  declared  in  their  report,  the  conclusions 
of  the  doctors  Tardieu,  Devergie,  Coste,  and  Broquier, 
of  the  Marseilles  School  of  Medicine,  held  that  "  by 
the  manipulations  called  magnetic,  it  is  possible  to 
exert,  upon  the  will  of  any  person  exceptionally  disposed 
by  nervous  temperament,  such  an  influence  that  his  (or 
her)  moral  freedom  may  be  perverted,  or  more  or  less 
completely  destroj-ed."  Three  other  physicians,  chosen 
by  the  jurj",  endorsed  this  and  all  the  other  conclusions  of 
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MM.  Auban  and  Eoux,  and  Castellan  received  a  sen- 
tence of  twelve  3'ears'  imprisonment.  In  this  ease  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  the  state  produced  in  the  victim  was 
not  what  is  called  "  profound  hypnosis,"  but  a  condition 
of  semi-consciousness  in  which  all  her  volitional  capaci- 
ties and  tendencies  were  held  in  suspension.  The  paral- 
ysis, moreover,  as  recognized  bj'  the  medical  experts, 
was  moral  no  less  than  physical.  She  could  not  offer 
bodily  resistance,  nor  could  she  even  oppose  a  consistent 
or  sustained  psychical  resistance.  The  domination 
while  it  lasted  was  almost  complete,  and  it  was  unmis- 
takabl}-  the  domination  of  Will-force. 

The  implications  of  this  case  were  so  serious  that  it 
caused  a  great  sensation.  In  India  the  malignant  pos- 
sibilities of  Will-power  have  been  understood  for  ages, 
and  evil  men  have  systematically  availed  themselves  of 
this  formidable  aid  to  their  undertakings.  Thus  the 
Bheels  and  Thugs,  organized  liodies  of  thieves  and  as- 
sassins who  inherited  the  most  dangerous  associations 
of  criminal  acts  with  religious  motives,  practised  what  is 
now  called  hypnotism  habitually.  In  this  way  the  Thugs 
anaesthetized  the  predestined  victims  of  the  fatal  scarf, 
and  avoided  all  struggles  and  resistance.  The  same 
agency  was  resorted  to  b}'  gangs  of  child-stealers  who 
infested  the  country,  and  Dr.  Esdaile,  who  introduced 
animal  magnetism  as  an  anaesthetic  to  the  Calcutta 
hospitals,  had  a  curious  experience  with  a  case  of  this 
kind.  One  day  he  saw  a  strange  Hindu  leading  a  little 
bo3'^  along  the  street,  and  it  struck  him  that  the  child 
did  not  seem  to  be  accompanying  the  man  willingly. 
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Thereupon,  suspecting  abduction,  he  stopped  and  pro- 
ceeded to  question  the  stranger,  whose  answers,  though 
shrewd,  were  not  altogetlier  satisfactor}'.  Next  the  boy 
was  examined,  but  he  appeared  to  be  in  a  dazed  state. 
At  first  the  operation  of  a  narcotic  was  suspected,  but 
by  degrees  the  child's  wits  returned  to  him,  and  tlien 
all  he  could  say  was  that  the  man  had  beckoned  to  him 
as  he  was  standing  near  his  father's  house  ;  that  he  had 
been  drawn  to  the  man's  side,  he  could  not  tell  how ; 
and  that  was  all  he  remembered  or  could  state.  It 
turned  out  that  the  abductor  had  carried  the  boy  a  long 
distance  —  many  day's  journeys  —  with  him,  but  the 
spell  was  not  broken  during  this  time.  Dr.  Esdaile  sub- 
sequently' experimented  upon  several  of  his  hospital 
patients,  and  found  that  he  could  h3-pnotize  the  majority' 
of  them  with  ease,  and  cause  them  to  carrj-  out  his 
suggestions. 

Balzac  intimates  a  belief  that  the  power  of  the  human 
Will  may  under  proper  conditions  be  exercised  apprecia- 
bly upon  inanimate  objects.  Now  Arago,  in  a  report 
to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  stated  the  con- 
clusion that,  "under  peculiar  conditions,  the  human 
organization  gives  forth  a  physical  power,  which,  with- 
out visible  instruments,  lifts  heavj'  bodies,  attracts  or 
repels  them  according  to  a  law  of  polarity,  overturns 
them,  and  produces  the  phenomena  of  sound."  This  is 
in  effect  a  definition  of  the  "  Psychic  Force"  postulated 
by  Sergeant  Cox.  In  a  curious  essay  by  Francis  Gerry 
Fairfield,  directed  toward  the  explanation  of  the  physical 
phenomena  of  Spiritualism,  a  somewhat  similar  position 
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is  taken,  —  the  author  positing  a  "  nervo-djnamic"  pro- 
cess as  the  agency  hy  which  the  lifting  and  overthrowing 
of  heavy  bodies,  without  apparent  contact,  is  produced. 
This  writer  endeavors,  however,  to  trace  a  connection 
between  the  physical  conditions  which  give  rise  to  such 
phenomena  and  tlie  pathological  state  known  as  lar- 
vated  epilepsy,  and  here  he  becomes  an  unsafe  guide. 
In  India  the  purely  physical  nature  of  a  large  class  of 
phenomena  which  in  the  West  have  been  ascribed  to 
disembodied  intelligences,  is  demonstrated  by  the  fre- 
quent production  of  identical  effects  through  the  con- 
centration of  the  Will  bj-  trained  experts.  The  Indian 
conjurers,  many  of  whose  feats  have  completely  baffled 
all  attempts  at  solution  hy  Europeans,  pretend  that 
thej'  are  helped  by  the  Pitris  or  ancestral  spirits.  But 
there  are  many  Fakirs  who  produce  quite  as  surprising 
and  inexplicable  phenomena  solely,  as  they  affirm,  by 
the  disciplined  exercise  of  Will-power.  Much  informa- 
tion on  this  head  may  be  found  in  the  works  of  Jacolliot, 
and  thousands  of  Anglo-Indians  have  had  personal  ex- 
periences of  the  same  kind.  Among  the  commoner 
feats  so  performed,  are  the  imparting  of  motion  to 
inanimate  objects ;  the  extinction  of  lamps  or  candles 
at  a  distance  ;  the  apparent  suspension  of  gravitation 
by  alterations  in  the  weight  or  the  mobility  of  heavy 
articles  ;  the  imposition  of  temporary  paralysis  upon 
one  or  more  of  the  spectators.  To  these  and  similar 
phenomena  might  be  added  the  production  of  illusions 
and  hallucinations, — Maya,  as  the  Hindus  term  it, — 
by  reason  of  which  those  present  are  caused  to  ascribe 
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objective  existence  to  appearances  whiuli  are  reallj'  sub- 
jective. The  rarity  of  auttientic  records  of  collective 
hallucination  in  the  West  has  led  to  doubts  concerning 
its  possibilit}'.  This  rarity,  however,  may  plausiblj-  be 
explained  by  the  prevailing  Western  neglect  of  voli- 
tional training  and  discipline.  But  it  must  not  be 
overlooked  that  in  the  Orient  the  claims  of  thaumaturgy 
are  wide,  and  that  the  Yogis  assert  their  mastery  over 
natural  forces  the  manipulation  of  which  is  as  yet 
beyond  the  reach  of  Western  science.  Such  an  agent 
they  represent  to  be  the  Akasa,  which  is  closely  allied 
to  if  not  identical  with  the  Hyle  of  the  Greeks,  and  the 
"  Ethereal  Substance''  of  Louis  Lambert.  The  Alcasa  is 
a  subtler  force  than  electricitj',  and  capable  only  of  psy- 
chical control.  The  description  of  Vril,  in  Lord  Lytton's 
"  Coming  Eace  "  is  in  fact  that  of  Akasa.  It  is  "  the 
all-permeating  fluid."  It "  is  capable  of  being  raised  and 
disciplined  into  the  mightiest  agencj'  over  all  forms  of 
matter,  animate  or  inanimate.  It  can  destroy  hke  the 
flash  of  lightning ;  j'et,  differently  applied,  it  ean  re- 
plenish or  invigorate  life,  heal  and  preserve,  and  on  it 
they  (the  J'ril-ya)  chiefly  relj'  for  the  cure  of  disease,  or 
rather  for  enabling  the  physical  organization  to  re- 
estabhsh  the  due  equilibrium  of  its  natural  powers,  and 
thereb}'  to  cure  itself"  This  subtle  and  potent  fluid 
falls  under  the  dominion  of  tlie  cultivated  and  en- 
lightened Will,  and  extends  the  potentiality  of  the  latter 
almost  indefinitely'. 

There  is  a  modern  form  of  scepticism  which  is  en- 
titled to   no  respect,  inasmuch  as  it  is  grounded  in 
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ignorance,  not  merely  of  Oriental,  but  of  Occidental 
science.  The  true  man  of  science  in  either  hemisphere 
rightly  considers  incredulity  not  less  dangerous  than 
credulitj'.  Dr.  Abercrombie  well  observes  that  "while 
an  unbounded  credulity  is  the  part  of  a  weak  mind,  which 
never  thinks  or  reasons  at  all,  an  unlimited  scepticism 
is  the  part  of  a  contracted  mind,  which  reasons  upon 
imperfect  data,  or  makes  its  own  knowledge  and  extent 
of  observation  the  standard  and  test  of  probabilit}-." 
In  the  same  broad  spirit  Dr.  Lee  writes:  "  Eeasoners 
who  base  their  arguments  upon  the  hitherto  known  laws 
of  nature  do  not  consider  how  limited  is  our  knowledge 
of  those  laws ;  that  this  knowledge  is  continuall3'  ex- 
tending and  opening  out  new  prospects  to  our  view ; 
and  that  any  people's  or  any  individual's  experience  of 
them  depends  in  great  measure  upon  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  population  or  the  individual  is  placed, 
the  degree  of  mental  culture  possessed  by  them,  and 
the  opportunities  afforded  them  for  acquiring  the  requi- 
site information  ;  and,  moreover,  that  a  circumscribed 
knowledge  can  never  be  allowed  to  disprove  positive 
and  well-authenticated  facts,  hovrever  improbable  they 
maj'  appear  to  be."  In  considering  the  subject  of  Will- 
force,  however,  a  far  too  general  lack  of  information  has 
to  be  met  in  regard  to  the  position  of  Western  science. 
In  fact,  the  advances  made  in  phj-siological  psj-chology 
during  the  past  twenty  j'ears  have  given  a  marked  im- 
petus -to  liberalism.  The  extent  of  the  influence  of 
Mind  upon  Body  was  never  before  so  fully  recognized, 
fis  may  be  seen  in  the  following  extract  from  the  coo- 
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eluding  chapter  of  Dr.  Tuke's  important  work,  cited 
above.  "  We  have  seen,"  he  saj's,  "  that  the  influence 
of  the  Mind  upon  the  Bodj-  is  no  transient  power ;  that 
in  health  it  maj'  exalt  the  sensory  functions,  or  suspend 
them  altogether ;  excite  the  nervous  sj'Stem  so  as  to 
cause  the  various  forms  of  convulsive  action  of  the 
voluntary  muscles,  or  depress  it  so  as  to  render  them 
powerless  ;  maj'  stimulate  or  paralyze  the  muscles  of 
organic  life,  and  the  processes  of  nutrition  and  secre- 
tion, causing  even  death  ;  that  in  disease  it  m&y  restore 
the  functions  which  it  takes  away  in  health,  re-innerva- 
ting the  sensorj'  and  motor  nerves,  exciting  healtliy 
vascularitj-  and  nervous  power,  and  assisting  the  vis 
niedicatrix  Nuturm  to  throw  off  diseased  action  or 
absorb  morbid  deposits."  All  this  is  admitted  to  be 
witliin  the  power  of  Mind  and  Will.  Meantime  a  great 
bodj-  of  evidence  is  accumulating  which  must  force  men 
of  science  more  and  more  strong!}'  toward  those  conclu- 
sions they  have  been  so  reluctant  to  approach.  In  the 
phenomena  of  hypnotic  suggestion  an  avenue  is  opened 
through  which  Western  Science  may  approach  the  posi- 
tions so  long  held  bv  the  sages  of  the  East.  In  the 
medico-legal  aspects  of  animal  magnetism,  as  in  the 
phenomena  of  telepathy,  will  be  found  the  finger-posts 
which  point  to  the  operation  of  Mind  and  Will  at  a 
distance.  In  all  the  inquiries  now  proceeding  into 
obscure  psychical  and  quasi-neural  phenomena,  the  in- 
dications point  in  the  same  general  direction.  Nor 
need  those  who  have  long  since  satisfied  themselves  of 
the  superior  psychological  knowledge  of  the  Orient,  be 
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impatient  or  intolerant  of  the  slow  and  unfriendly  prog- 
ress of  "Western  Science  toward  affiliation  with  its  elder 
sister.  For  no'  greater  triumph  of  Truth,  no  stronger 
proof  of  the  genuineness  of  the  conclusions  of  Eastern 
occult  science,  can  be  had,  than  the  confirmation  of  its 
doctrines  bj'  a  bodj'  of  students  working  from  contrary 
directions,  by  opposed  methods,  and  in  a  sceptical  and 
hostile  spirit. 

In  the  twelfth  axiom  Lambert  treats  of  the  world  of 
Ideas.  "  Facts,"  he  asserts,  "  are  nothing ;  they  do  not 
exist ;  Ideas  alone  subsist."  This  affirmation,  paradox- 
ical as  it  appears,  is  at  the  basis  of  all  philosophy. 
From  the  Vedas  to  Plato,  from  Plato  to  Kant,  the 
impermanence  of  phenomena  and  the  impossibilitj-  of 
knowing  the  noumenal  have  been  posited.  All  knowl- 
edge of  phenomena  is  merelj'  a  question  of  sensuous 
percipiency,  and  all  that  we  can  attain  to  is  Ideas. 
Lambert  divides  the  world  of  Ideas  into  three  spheres  : 
that  of  Instinct,  that  of  Abstraction,  and  that  of  Spe- 
ciality or  Specialization.  This  nomenclature  might  have 
been  more  felicitous,  the  terms  having  acquired  such 
different  conventional  meanings  that  it  may  be  difficult 
to  avoid  misapprehension  in  speaking  of  them.  The 
masses  of  men,  he  goes  on,  occupy  the  sphere  of  In- 
stinct, in  which  they  continue  for  the  most  part  without 
rising  to  the  second  sphere,  —  that,  namely,  of  Abstrac- 
tion. Desbarrolles  accused  Balzac  of  a  contradiction 
because  in  the  fifteenth  axiom  he  saj's  that  between 
the  spheres  of  Instinct  and  Abstraction  there  are  beings 
who  partake  of  both  qualities.     But  the  contradiction  is 
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not  real,  for  in  the  fourteenth  axiom  he  evidently  in- 
tends merely  to  imply  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
Instinctives  remain  where  they  are.  The  sphere  of  In- 
stinct is  that  in  which  Thought  is  little  exercised,  Voli- 
tion is  weak,  the  animal  tendencies  are  strong,  and  the 
man  is  little  more  than  one  of  the  automatons  of  Des- 
cartes, —  an  instrument  to  be  pla3ed  upon  bj-  both  the 
Abstractives  and  the  Specialists.  The  sphere  of  Instinct 
in  the  world  of  Ideas  is  also  that  which  connects  it  with 
the  grosser  modifications  of  Matter,  those  manifestations 
whicli  are  called  distinctivel3'  material.  Tlie  sphere  of 
Instinct  is  that  of  savager3',  and  largelj'  also  that  of 
barbarism ;  but  it  maj*,  and  no  doubt  does,  include  the 
lower  phases  of  civilization,  and  it  comprehends  all  who 
live  sordidlj'  without  the  desire  of  growth,  material  or 
spiritual ;  who  accept  degradation  as  normal ;  whose 
organization  is  so  defective  that  they  are  unfitted  to  be 
the  vehicles  of  exalted  and  evolutionarj'  forces. 

"  Society  begins  at  Abstraction."  This  is  a  gi-eat 
advance  upon  the  sphere  of  Instinct.  Civilization  is 
engendered  bj'  Abstraction.  Laws,  arts,  social  systems, 
spring  from  it.  It  is,  in  the  words  of  Lambert,  "  the 
glory  and  the  scourge  of  the  world,  —  the  glorj-,  be- 
cause it  lias  created  Society ;  the  scourge,  because  it 
hinders  Man  from  entering  Specialitj',  which  is  one  of 
the  pathway's  to  the  Infinite."  Tliat  is  to  saj',  the 
sphere  of  Abstraction  is  that  of  materialist  civilization. 
The  qualities  which  shine  most  in  this  sphere  are  those 
which  produce  the  greatest  material  eflfects  ;  which  cre- 
ate wealth  and   luxury  and  art  and  architecture  and 
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the  lower  forms  of  poetry  ;  and  which  contribute  to  the 
gratification  of  all  the  lusts  of  the  ej-es  and  the  "  pride 
of  life."  All  purely  intellectual  life  is  included  in  this 
classification  ;  for  the  dry  light  of  the  Intellect  can  never 
illuminate  those  higher  spaces  which  are  capable  of 
being  reached  and  searched  by  the  inner  illumination 
of  the  spirit  alone.  But  the  pride  of  Intellect  neces- 
sarily rebelg  against  the  doctrine  that  there  can  be  anj' 
faculty  superior  to  itself.  Concerned  wholly  with  ap- 
pearances, it  surrenders  itself  more  and  more  to  im- 
plicit belief  in  their  realitj',  rejecting  its  own  irrefutable 
knowledge  of  their  impermanence  as  "  metaphj-sics," 
and  seelcing  physical  bases  for  all  forms  of  life  the  more 
eagerly  for  that  it  is  conscious  of  the  limitations  of  its 
research.  This  is  why  Abstraction  diverts  man  from 
Speciality, — even  from  the  endeavor  to  attain  to  a  com- 
prehension of  it.  The  distinction  between  the  higher 
and  the  lower  spheres  drawn  by  Lambert  is  striking 
and  suggestive.  Abstractive  man  formulates  right  and 
wrong.  His  formulas  are  his  scales.  His  justice  is 
blind  ;  the  justice  of  God  sees,  — that  is  the  difference. 
In  the  sphere  of  the  Abstractive,  government  by  arbi- 
trary^ formulas  is  the  best  that  can  be  attained ;  but 
it  is  in  the  ultimate  analj'sis  crude  and  imperfect,  as 
testified  to  every  day  in  all  civilized  societies  by  the 
inequities  resulting  from  laws  based  upon  broad  gener- 
alizations. Were  the  inherent  imperfection  of  all  such 
legislation  habitually  recognized  the  evils  incident  to  it 
would  be  less,  because  the  recognition  of  a  need  for 
higher  and  more  discriminating  rules  of  conduct  would 
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then  tend  to  spiritual  progress  and  the  development  of 
the  loftier  potentialities.  But  the  ruling  tendencj'  of 
materialist  civilization  is  toward  acceptance  of  the  ex- 
isting standards  of  judgment  as  the  best  possible,  or 
that  can  be  hoped  for ;  and  this  disposition  to  rest  con- 
tent with  imperfection  colors  and  influences  the  whole 
line  of  liumaii  progress,  and  confirms  it  in  the  anti- 
spiritual  attitudes  it  has  taken  through  absorption  in 
phenomenal  existence. 

Specialitj-,  Lambert  continues,  in  the  sixteenth  axiom, 
consists  in  apprehending  at  the  same  time  things  mate- 
rial and  things  spiritual,  both  in  their  origin  and  conse- 
quences. The  greatest  human  geniuses,  he  adds,  are 
those  who  have  left  the  darkness  of  Abstraction  to  at- 
tain the  illumination  of  Speciality.  The  Specialist  per- 
ceives things  in  their  entiretj-,  and  at  one  glance.  Jesns 
was  a  Specialist.  To  him,  past,  present,  and  future  were 
one.  The  gift  of  Specialization  is  the  product  of  the 
perfection  of  the  interior  vision.  It  includes  Intuition, 
which  is  defined  as  one  of  the  faculties  of  that  Inner 
Man  of  whom  Specialization  is  an  attribute.  Taine  did 
not  like  these  definitions.  He  complained  that  when 
Balzac  left  his  microscope  he  became  a  Swedenborgian ; 
and  he  echoed  the  common  protest  of  the  Abstractivcs 
against  tlie  incertitude  and  vagueness  of  the  intuitional 
knowledge,  apparently'  forgetting  the  incertitude  and  lia- 
bility to  error  of  all  knowledge  within  the  reach  of  the 
human  mind  through  the  inductive  processes.  More- 
over, it  is  not  true  that  Balzac  is  in  any  sense  a  mere 
follower  of  Swedenborg.    Like  all  men  of  genius,  he 
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takes  the  good  and  true  wherever  he  finds  it ;  but  in 
the  theories  propounded  in  "  Louis  Lambert"  the  refer- 
ences to  Swedenborg  are  found  chiefly  in  the  college 
period,  and  as  the  thinker  grows  he  gets  farther  away 
from  the  doctrine  of  the  Swedish  Seer.  Taine  was  of- 
fended by  the  statement  that  "  tlie  Specialist  is  ne- 
cessarily the  most  perfect  expression  of  Humanitj',  — 
the  link  which  connects  the  visible  to  the  superior 
worlds.  He  acts,  sees,  and  feels  through  his  Inner 
Being.  The  Abstractive  thinks  ;  the  Instinctive  simply 
acts." 

We  have  here  the  sempiternal  protest  against  the 
privileges  of  genius  and  its  diflferentiation  from  ordinary 
humanitj',  which  is  as  old,  and  perhaps  as  inevitable, 
as  the  strife  between  Materialism  and  Spiritualism.  But 
the  truth  of  the  doctrine  which  postulates  a  something 
Divine  in  man  is  attested  by  the  impotence  of  all 
efforts  to  reason  away  belief  in  this  higher  endowment. 
Just  as  the  physiologist  vainly  endeavors  to- solve  the 
problems  of  psychology  by  seeking  in  the  brain  and 
nerves  the  efficient  causes  of  intellection,  and  is  for- 
ever confronted  bj^  an  impassable  chasm;  so  the  ma- 
terialist wastes  his  energies  in  attempting  to  level  the 
distinctions  of  genius  and  to  deny  those  manifestations 
of  a  higher  life  which  nevertheless  continue  to  resist 
the  analysis  aimed  at  their  degradation.  But  Balzac 
did  not  fall  into  the  error  of  confounding  genius  with 
that  which  is  much  higher.  In  intimating  that  Jesus 
was  a  Specialist  he  indicates  the  scope  of  that  phase  of 
development.     It  is  the  highest  to  which  the  spirit  of 
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man  while  incarnated  can  attain.  In  that  exalted 
sphere  maj-  be  classed  only  the  few  great  teachers  and 
exemplars  who  lived  not  for  themselves,  and  who  fixed 
those  standards  of  spiritual  and  ethical  aspiration  after 
which  humanity  has  toiled  for  ages  laboriously,  and  at 
a  distance  which  has  often  made  the  pursuit  appear 
futile  and  unavailing.  Genius,  as  commonly  under- 
stood, breathes  a  denser  air  than  tliese.  Intuition 
alone  can  be  a  safe  guide  to  those  whose  inner  self 
is  educated  to  the  apprehension  of  spiritual  impressions, 
and  upon  whose  sensitive  perceptions  that  most  refined 
mode  of  enlightenment  reacts  infallibl}-.  On  a  lower 
level,  though  still  high,  stands  genius.  As  Lambert 
says,  men  of  genius  occupy  a  place  between  the  spheres 
of  Abstractivitj-  and  Specialization,  and  partake  of  the 
attributes  of  both  spheres.  Intuition  is  given  to  them 
that  they  may  instruct  and  elevate  their  generation. 
Materia]  knowledge  is  necessarj^  to  them  that  thej'  may 
not  speak  above  the  heads  of  their  audience  and  so 
dissipate  their  powers  and  diminish  their  usefulness. 
Thus  is  it  that  genius  is  so  seldom  allied  with  content- 
ment. Its  impulses  are  forever  in  contention.  The 
man  of  genius  must  often  echo  the  passionate  lament 
of  Faust  :  — •. 

"  Zwei  Seelen  wohnen,  ach!  in  meiner  Brust, 
Die  einer  will  sich  von  der  andern  tiennen ; 
Die  einer  halt,  in  derber  Liebeslust, 
Sich  an  die  Welt,  mit  klammernden  Organen ; 
Die  andre  hebt  gewaltsam  sich  von  Dust 
Zu  den  Gefildea  hoher  Ahnen." 
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In  the  end  Faust  is  redeemed  ;  for,  as  the  angels  de- 
clare who  bear  away  his  soul,  — 

"  Wer  immer  strebend  sich  bemiiht, 
Den  konnen  wir  erlosen." 

But  the  "two  souls"  which  all  through  his  earthly 
career  have  been  warring  in  his  breast  cannot  even  after 
death  be  separated  save  by  one  mighty  influence.  So 
the  perfected  angels  sing  :  -^ 

"  Wenn  staike  Geisteskraft 
Die  Elemente 
An  sich  herangerafft, 
Kein  Engel  trennte 
Geeinte  Zwienatui- 
Der  innigen  beiden ; 
Die  ewige  Liebe  nur 
Vermag's  zu  scheiden." 

Only  Eternal  Love  can  effect  the  separation  between 
the  earthly  and  the  divine  elements  which  experience, 
knowledge,  and  suffering  have  welded  together,  and 
which  persist  in  their  union,  even  in  the  purified  na- 
ture, until  the  universal  solvent,  the  Divine  Love, 
purges  and  refines  away  the  last  traces  of  the  earthlj' 
and  corruptible. 

If  Faust  furnishes  an  illustration  of  the  exceptional 
class  of  men  who,  according  to  Balzac,  occup}'  a  middle 
gi'ound  between  the  spheres  of  Abstraction  and  Speci- 
ality, the  character  of  Wagner,  as  drawn  by  Goethe, 
exemplifies  the  pure  Abstractive.  The  commentators  on 
Faust  have  invented  raanj'  interpretations  to  Wagner. 
Thus  Hinrichs  is  of  opinion  that  he  stands  for  Empiri- 
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cism,  Faust  representing  Philosophj*.  DiSntzer,  again, 
holds  that  Wagner  is  "  the-  representative  of  dead  Pe- 
dantrj',  of  knowledge  mechanically  acquired."  Dej-cks 
thinks  he  is  "  the  direct  caricature  of  pure,  rational, 
formal  knowledge,  without  living  thought  or  poetrj-, 
and  especially  without  religion."  Wagner  is  not  in- 
deed a  diflScult  or  obscure  characterization.  He  is  the 
incarnation  of  Intellectuality,  unenlightened  by  imagi- 
nation, unstimulated  by  the  aspirations  which  are  to 
bring  the-  nobler  Faust  through  suffering  to  redemp- 
tion. Wagner  is  Positive  Science,  the  materialistic 
mind  which  rejects  Intuition  as  lindemonstrable,  which 
labels  Eeligion  Superstition,  and  which  in  the  name  of 
intellectual  freedom  dogmatizes  with  more  than  theo- 
logical narrowness  upon  phenomena.  When  he  inter- 
rupts Faust  in  the  invocation  scene,  the  daring  Seeker 
gauges  him  thoroughly  in  the  lines :  — 

"  Wie  nur  dem  Kopf  iiicht  alia  Hoffnung  schwindet, 
Der  immerfort  an  schalem  Zeuge  klebt, 
Mit  gier'ger  Hand  nach  Schatzen  grabt, 
Und  froh  ist,  wenu  er  Regenwiirmer  findet." 

Wagner,  the  Abstractive,  has  but  "  one  impulse." 
Nothing  interferes  with  the  completeness  of  his  sordid 
enjoyment  consequentlj'.  No  doubts  trouble  him,  no 
higher  hopes  weaken  his  strong  hold  on  the  material 
side  of  nature,  no  inner  glimpses  of  the  divine  disturb 
or  disillusionize  him.  He  yearns  for  no  wings,  like 
Faust.  The  solid  earth  satisfies  him.  He  is  the  type 
of  purely  material  life  and  progress  ;  a  necessary  type 
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and  a  useful  one  within  its  limitations ;  but  a  lower 
form  of  being  than  Faust  symbolizes,  and  one  whose 
active  intellection  renders  him  a  more  formidable  enemy 
to  spiritual  advance  than  is  the  occupant  of  the  lower 
Instinctive  sphere.  This  last  is  dull  and  dense,  but 
open  to  higher  influences,  because  no  pride  of  knowl- 
edge operates  with  him  as  a  hindrance  to  receptivity. 
Thus,  as  Lambert  puts  it,  "  There  are  three  degrees  in 
mankind  :  The  Instinctive,  who  is  below  the  level ;  the 
Abstractive,  who  is  upon  it ;  the  Specialist,  who  rises 
above  it.  Specialism  opens  his  true  career  to  man ; 
the  Infinite  dawns  upon  him ;  he  catches  a  glimpse  of 
his  destiny." 

The  twentieth  axiom  ma,y  be  said  to  involve  a  logi- 
cal development  from  what  has  gone  before.  There 
are,  we  are  told,  three  worlds,  or  spheres,  answering  to 
the  three  stages  of  humanity.  Whether  Balzac  .had  in 
mind  at  this  point  Swedenborg's  doctrine  of  Corre- 
spondences, is  an  open  question,  but  reallj'  of  little  sig- 
nificance, inasmuch  as  Swedenborg  in  the  said  doctrine 
introduced  no  new  ideas,  but  followed  the  Kabbalas, 
which,  together  with  all  the  archaic  philosophies,  hold 
to  the  same  general  view.  "As  above,  so  below,"  is 
an  axiom  of  hermetic  science.  The  three  worlds  are 
the  Natural,  the  Spiritual,  and  the  Divine.  Humanit}'^ 
occupies  the  stage  of  the  first,  "  which  is  fixed  neither 
in  its  essence  nor  in  its  properties.  The  Spiritual  world 
is  fixed  in  its  essence  and  variable  in  its  properties. 
The  Divine  world  is  fixed  both  in  its  properties  and  in 
its  essence."    The  meaning  of  this  does  not  lie  alto- 
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gether  on  the  surface.  The  instability  of  the  Natural 
World  both  in  essence  and  properties  (or  faculties)  is 
explained  by  the  impermanence  of  Phenomena.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Hindu  Philosophy  phenomenal  existence 
is  Maya,  —  Illusion ;  and  all  students  of  Buddhism 
are  aware  of  the  waj-  in  which  through  Ignorance  the 
Desire  of  Life  (Trishna)  binds  men  to  the  Wheel  of 
Existence  and  makes  them  the  fools  of  phantasmal 
shows,  until  after  man}-  incarnations  thej-  acquire  the 
Four  Noble  Truths,  and  so  by  following  the  Path, 
escape  from  Avidya  and  find  rest  and  reward  in  Nir- 
vana. The  impermanence  of  the  phenomenal  world, 
however,  is  not  a  doctrine  peculiar  to  Hinduism  or  to 
Buddhism.  It  is  a  necessarj'  conclusion  from  all  phil- 
osophical meditation.  The  instabilitj-  of  the  physical 
■world,  moreover,  is  a  fact  of  science.  Physics  and 
metaphysics  may  be  said  to  occupy  common  ground 
here.  The  second  denies  the  possibility  of  knowing 
the  realities  of  things.  The  first  finds,  in  all  forms  of 
matter  which  lend  themselves  to  chemical  analysis,  a 
tendency  to  unification  in  essence  which,  being  con-e- 
lated with  a  constantly  increasing  refinement  of  sub- 
stance, at  once  suggests  community  of  origin  and 
baffles  physical  demonstration.  But  the  more  probable 
does  the  hj'pothesis  of  a  single  primal  substance  ap- 
pear, the  more  impressive  and  marvellous  must  be 
considered  the-  countless  combinations  and  changes 
produced  in  that  substance. 

The  Spiritual  World  is  said  to  be  fixed  in  its  essence 
and   mobile   in  its  properties.     The  term   "Spiritual 
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World  "  here  embraces  the  sphere  of  the  higher  human 
faculties,  but  not  the  highest.  The  essence  of  Spiritu- 
ality is  divine,  and  therefore  immutable  and  fixed.  But 
the  faculties  bj-  and  through  which  this  essence  manifests 
itself  are,  because  complex,  unstable.  They  can  be  re- 
solved into  their  constituent  elements.  The};^  are,  like 
the  physical  forces  generally,  modes  of  motion,  but  of 
spiritual,  not  material  motion.  The  distinction  is  rather 
one  of  degree  than  kind,  from  the  point  of  view  of  Bal- 
zac's philosophy  ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  bear  this  in  mind, 
since  materialistic  science  has  caused  great  confusioti 
bj'  inventing  a  terminologj'  which  perpetually  takes  for 
granted  the  absolutely  undemonstrable  assumption  that 
what  is  called  Matter  is  different  in  kind  from  what  is 
called  Spirit.  Now,  it  is  of  the  essence  of  Louis  Lam- 
bert's system  that  Matter  and  Spirit  are  simply  different 
states  of  the  same  entity,  and  that  the  latter  is  the  high- 
est refinement  of  that  which  finds  its  grossest  embodi- 
ment in  dimensional  matter.  The  intelligence  which 
can  perceive  the  ultimate  identity  of  nature  between  the 
granite  rock  and  the  most  tenuous  gas,  which  perceives 
the  materiality  of  both,  should,  it  might  be  thought, 
find  it  possible  to  conceive  the  possibility  of  one  un- 
broken chain  of  connection  between  ponderables  and 
imponderables,  between  producer  and  product,  between 
the  source  of  organic  life  and  organized  existence.  Here 
again  the  old  doctrine  of  Correspondences  applies,  sug- 
gesting the  attribution  to  those  forces  and  properties 
which  elude  physical  analysis,  of  the  laws  which  govern 
the  less  subtle  natural  forces  whose  properties  yield 
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their  secrets  to  the  ingenuity  of  human  research  by  lab- 
oratory methods. 

The  Divine  World  "  is  fixed  in  its  properties  and  in  its 
essence."  This  is  the  highest  sphere,  to  attain  which  is 
to  pass  from  the  phenomenal  to  the  noumenal ;  from  the 
World  of  Effects  to  the  World  of  Causes.  Here  alone 
is  Reality  found.  Here  alone  are  obscurities  cleared 
away.  Here  alone,  because  the  ultimate  meaning  of 
everj'thing  is  then  manifested,  can  there  be  satisfaction 
and  rest.  The  Divine  World  is  the  higheist  concep- 
tfon  to  which  the  human  mind  can  rise.  Its  atmos- 
phere is  far  too  rarefied  to  be  breathed  easilj-  by  finite 
beings,  whether  men  or  angels.  It  is  the  Unknowable 
of  the  Agnostics;  the  Unthinkable  of  all  who  reject 
Spirit  and  immerse  themselves  in  Materialism.  For  no 
matter  how  intimate  may  be  the  connection  between 
Spirit  and  Matter,  it  is  quite  possible  for  such  as  devote 
themselves  wholly  to  the  grosser  manifestations  of  the 
universal  Substance  to  become  incapable  of  apprehend- 
ing or  enduring  its  more  subtle  phenomena ;  and  this 
is  what  happens  in  the  case  of  the  Agnostics.  The 
Divine  World  is  that  of  which  Krishna,  discoursing  with 
Arjuna  in  the  Bhagavad-Gita,  declares,  — 

"  Yet  hard 
The  travail  is  for  whoso  bend  their  minds 
To  reach  th'  Unmanifest.     That  viewless  path 
Shall  scarce  be  trod  by  man  bearing  his  flesh!  " 

It  is  the  sphere  which  Gautama  Buddha  perceived  as 
the  goal  of  all  high  endeavor,  when,   concluding  his 
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vigils  under  the  Bho  tree,  he  summarized  the  teachings 
of  the  Path,  and  described  the  consummation  :  — 

"  Free  from  Earth's  cheats; 
Released  from  all  the  Skandhas  of  the  flesh ; 
Broken  from  ties  —  from  Upadanas — saved 
From  whirling  on  the  Wheel  ;  aroused  and  sane 
As  is  a  man  wakened  from  hateful  dreams. 
Until  —  greater  than  kings,  than  Gods  more  glad  1  — 
The  aching  craze  to  live  ends,  and  life  glides  — 
Lifeless  —  to  nameless  quiet,  nameless  joy. 
Blessed  Nirvana  —  sinless,  stirless  rest  — 
That  change  which  never  changes!  " 

The  subtlety  of  Hindu  metaphj'sics  has  constituted  a 
perpetual  stumbling-block  to  Western  scholars,  of  whom 
the  majority  have  misapprehended  the  idea  of  Nirvana 
so  completely  as  to  cite,  in  proof  of  the  atheism  of 
Buddhism,  a  doctrine  which  is  really  the  loftiest  and 
most  purely  spiritual  the  human  mind  has  produced. 
Spence  Hardy,  who  in  his  "Eastern  Monachism  "  and 
"  Manual  of  Buddhism  "  has  devoted  considerable  space 
to  this  much-vexed  question,  translates,  in  the  former 
of  the  works  cited,  the  conversations  between  the  Sage 
Nagasena  and  King  Milinda  upon  the  nature  of  Nirvana. 
The  Sage,  in  answer  to  Milinda's  questions,  says  :  "It 
cannot  be  said  that  it  is  produced,  nor  that  it  is  not 
produced ;  that  it  is  past,  or  future,  or  present ;  nor 
can  it  be  said  that  it  is  the  seeing  of  the  eye,  or  the 
hearing  of  the  ear,  or  the  smelling  of  the  nose,  or  the 
tasting  of  the  tongue,  or  the  feeling  of  the  body."  Mi- 
linda then  sa3's:  "  Then  j-ou  speak  of  a  thing  that  is 
not ;  you  merely  say  that  Nirvana  is  Nirvana ;  tiierefore 
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there  is  no  Nirvana."  Nagasena  replies  :  "  Great  king, 
Nirvana  is  /  it  Is  a  perception  of  the  mind ;  the  pure, 
delightful  Nirvana,  free  from  ignorance  (aividya)  and 
evil  desire  (trishnawa) ,  is  perceived  by  the  rahats  who 
enjoy  the  fruition  of  the  paths."  Again  he  compares  it 
to  the  wind,  whose  existence  is  known  though  it  cannot 
be  seen  or  analyzed.  "  Even  so,"  he  says,  "  Nirvana  is  ; 
destroying  the  infinite  sorrow  of  the  world,  and  present- 
ing itself  as  the  chief  happiness  of  the  world ;  but  its 
attributes  and  properties  cannot  be  declared." 

In  the  Asangkrata  sutra,  Gautama  has  said  of  Nirvana 
that  "  it  is  the  end  of  Sangsara,  or  successive  existence  ; 
the  arriving  at  its  opposite  shore  ;  its  completion."  And 
again:  "Nirvana  is  dharmma  bhis-amaya,  the  end  or 
completion  of  religion  ;  its  entire  accomplishment."  It 
is  difficult,  in  reading  these  definitions,  imperfect  as  they 
necessarily  are,  to  understand  how  Nirvana  could  have 
been  represented  as  annihilation.  For  the  meaning 
which  stands  out  clearly  from  all  the  most  anthoritative 
attempts  at  definition  is  certainly  that  which  the  Chinese 
Buddhist  Wong-Ching-Fu  gave  to  it  when  he  said  : 
"This  condition  [Nirvana]  we  all  understand  to  mean 
a  final  reunion  with  God,  coincident  with  the  perfection 
of  the  human  spirit  by  its  ultimate  disembarrassment  of 
matter.  It  is  the  very  opposite  of  personal  annihilation." 
The  later  Buddhist  metaphj'sicians  did  undoubtedly  lean 
toward  the  theory  of  absolute  extinction,  biit  it  is  not 
possible  to  show  that  Buddha  either  taught  or  counte- 
nanced that  view,  or  that  it  was  held  at  all  in  his  time. 
Max  MUller  pertinently  asks  (in  his  "  Introduction  to  the 
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Dhammapacla "),"  Would  not  a  religion  which  lands 
us  at  last  in  the  Nothing  cease  to  be  a  religion?" 
Dr.  Oldenberg,  who  has  examined  the  subject  with  great . 
care,  reaches  the  conclusion  that  Buddha  himself  re- 
fused to  determine  the  question,  taking  the  ground  that 
his  mission  was  to  prepare  the  world  for  the  change, 
and  not  to  enter  into  explanations  of  the  nature  of  the 
change.  It  was  a  Great  Deliverance.  That  position 
was  enough  for  him,  and  to  that  he  adhered.  But  Dr. 
Oldenberg  does  not  appear  to  take  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  there  has  always  been  an  esoteric  as  well 
as  an  exoteric  doctrine  ;  and  it  is  in  the  former  that  the 
actual  truth  of  the  teaching  concerning  Nirvana  must 
be  sought  b}-  those  who  desire  certainty  of  definition. 
The  esoteric  view  is  that  which  harmonizes  with  Balzac's 
"  Divine  World."  In  the  language  of  "Isis  Unveiled," 
"  Nirvana  means  the  certitude  of  personal  immortality 
in  Spirit^  not  in  Soul."  That  is  to  say,  it  means  the 
state  reached  through  entire  separation  from  all  the 
conditions  of  earthly  existence,  and  the  complete  and 
final  enfranchisement  of  the  spirit.  That  the  nature  of 
this  enfranchised  existence  should  be  alike  beyond  hu- 
man comprehension  and  expression  is  a  necessity  of 
the  position.  It  is  only  by  anthropomorphization  that 
anj'  form  of  immaterial  existence  can  be  conceived ; 
and  it  need  not  be  said  that  all  such  conceptions  are  as 
a  matter  of  course  erroneous  and  delusive.  Therefore 
a  definition  of  Nirvana  must  ever  be  impossible.  It  is 
that  glory  which  passeth  understanding.  But  however 
transcending  finite  apprehension,  and  however  idle  all 
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attempts  to  give  form  to  it  in  our  material  terminology, 
it  is  not  merelj'  possible  but  necessary  to  consider  the 
doctrine  as  the  fitting  culmination  of  a  great  and  lofty 
faith,  the  truths  and  beauties  of  which  are  to-daj' taking 
hold  upon  many  Western  minds,  if  the  scope  and  signi- 
ficance of  the  system  are  to  be  grasped. 

Of  the  three  Wprlds,  Lambert  i)roceeds,  there  are 
three  cults,  wliich  are  expressed  hy  Action,  Speech,  and 
Prayer ;  or,  in  other  words,  by  Fact,  Understanding,  and 
Love.  The  most  material  of  these  three  appertains  to 
the  Instinctive  sphere ;  the  second.  Understanding,  to 
the  Abstractive  ;  and  the  third.  Love,  to  the  Specialist, 
which  is  nearest  to  the  Divine.  The  dominant  influ- 
ences in  the  least  developed  races  and  peoples  find 
expression  in  direct  contact  with  external  nature.  The 
stage  of  Savagery  indeed  is  often  marked  by  alterna- 
tions of  almost  vegetative  indolence  and  apathy.  Thus 
the  savage  marvels  at  the  energy  and  restlessness  of 
the  civilized  man.  But  this  indolence  is  not  the  sign 
of  a  meditative  liabit.  On  the  contrar3'  it  is  akin  to 
the  stolid  unthinking  placiditj'  of  the  ruminants.  An 
Indian  cliief  observed  to  a  white  man:  "You  do  not 
know  the  pleasure  of  doing  nothing  and  thinking  noth- 
ing ;  and  yet  next  to  sleep,  that  is  most  delicious."  In 
the  stage  of  Barbarism  the  yearning  for  action  becomes 
stronger,  and  it  persists  into  the  ensuing  stage  called 
Civilization,  but  here  tempered,  guided,  and  given  new 
efficacy  by  the  development  of  Understanding.  Speech, 
as  the  race  advances,  becomes  in  its  turn  the  dominant 
influence.     The  mystery  of  the  spoken  word  underlies 
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every  step  of  real  progress.  This  sj'nibolizcs  and  in- 
dicates the  final  triumph  of  Spirit  over  Matter.  In 
the  beginning  Force  rules  nakedly'.  Superior  muscular 
power  was  the  basis  of  the  first  sovereignty.  As  men 
improved  physically, — as  the  prognathous  jaw  of  the 
Cave-dwellers  receded, — the  brow  rose,  and  Thought 
grew  into  a  social  influence.  The  general  experience 
furnished  crude  rules  of  conduct,  which  the  few  specially 
endowed  men  formulated,  and  thenceforward  Speech 
was  a  moulding  force.  In  the  sphere  of  the  Abstrac- 
tive, Understanding  as  manifested  by  the  superior 
members  of  the  race,  and  Action  as  supplied  by  the 
less  advanced,  suffice  to  engender  the  whole  of  what 
is  termed  material  civilization.  The  sphere  of  Ideation 
is,  speaking  broadly,  the  highest  yet  attained  ;  for  the 
widely  separated  and  numerically  few  Specialists  who 
have  appeared,  to  signalize  momentous  changes  and  to 
lead  great  forward  movements,  cannot  be  regarded  as 
illustrating  the  capacities  of  the  race  at  any  period. 
Their  fate,  and  the  reception  given  to  their  work,  on 
the  contrary,  emphasize  the  fact  that  they  were,  so  to 
speak,  born  out  of  due  time,  and  were  therefore  uncom- 
jDrehended  by  their  contemporaries.  The  world  has 
alwaj's  crucified  its  saviors.  It  has  ever  preferred 
Barabbas  to  Christ.  Nor  need  this  apparent  cruelty  be 
imputed  to  the  slayers  for  iniquitj'.  The  dying  adjura- 
tion, "  Father,  forgive  them,  for  thej  know  not  what 
they  do ! "  embodies  a  profound  truth.  The  sluggish 
upward  impulses  of  mankind  would  fail  to  achieve 
the  deliverance  of  the  race  from  the  bonds  of  matter. 
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were  tbej'  not  stimulated  and  invigorated  from  time  to 
time  by  Divine  Incarnations.  Tliese  involve  deliberate 
and  predestined  sacrifices,  and  in  the  nature  of  the 
sacrifice  no  less  than  in  the  nature  of  the  doctrine 
taught  bj'  the  Sacrificed,  is  presented  the  highest  and 
most  vital  Theosophy. 

The  ruling  impulses  of  the  undeveloped  man  are 
purely  egotistic.  It  takes  him  some  time  even  to 
discover  that  his  own  interests  demand  a  measure  of 
regard  for  the  interests  of  his  fellows.  The  idea  of 
putting  the  good  of  another  before  his  own  does  not 
occur  to  him.  Presentlj-  the  tribal  necessities  compel 
some  kind  of  service  to  the  community,  but  it  is  ren- 
dered on  the  most  practical  and  selfish  grounds,  if  not 
under  compulsion.  Ages  pass  in  tedious  struggles 
before  the  germs  of  the  emotion  called  Love  become 
recognizable.  The  sexual  relations,  first  governed  by 
Instinct,  then  b3''  Lust,  are  gradually  modified  and  to 
some  extent  elevated  bj'  the  rise  of  a  purer  infiuence. 
Not  for  mere  material  or  intellectual  gratification  and 
satisfaction  was  this  purifjing  influence  brought  into 
operation.  The  education  of  Humanitj'  is  laborious 
and  onl3'  to  be  achieved  by  Infinite  patience.  In  the 
emotion  of  Love  men  were  to  be  taught  to  recognize 
the  descent  of  a  nobler  influence  than  either  Action  or 
Reason  could  genei'ate.  Line  upon  line,  precept  upon 
precept,  this  great  lesson  was  to  be  inculcated.  With 
characteristic  perversitj-,  men  began  b3-  abusing  theu" 
newly  discovered  privileges,  but  step  b}-  step  the  divine 
revelation  impressed  itself  upon  the  more  advanced  por- 
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tions  of  the  race,  and  opened  their  ej'es  to  the  beauties 
of  Altruism.  When  Christ  said,  "A  new  commandment 
give  I  unto  you,  that  j-e  love  one  another,"  he  spoke 
above  the  understanding  of  his  auditors.  But  though 
the  doctrine  of  Love  had  been  taught  five  centuries 
before  by  Sakya  Muni,  it  was  to  a  new  world,  practi- 
cally not  reached  by  the  teaching  of  the  Indian  Avatar, 
that  Jesus  declared  himself;  and  to  that  world,  then 
far'  behind  Asia  in  culture  and  knowledge,  the  com- 
mandment was  in  fact  new.  Nor,  when  due  and  neces^ 
sary  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  effects  upon  the 
creed  of  Christendom  of  the  barbarism  which  prevailed 
for  more  than  a  millennium  after  its  nominal  adoption, 
can  it  be  seriously  denied  that  it  has  kept  the  sacred 
fire  burning  upon  the  altar  through  all  vicissitudes,  and 
has  handed  down  to  the  nineteenth  centuiy,  marred 
indeed  and  obscured  hy  carnal  accretions,  but  still  not 
extinct,  the  central  truths  of  the  doctrine,  the  inner 
meaning  of  the  Great  Sacrifice.  Nay,  more,  for  in  the 
cult  of  the  most  venerable  of  all  the  Christian  churches, 
—  in  that  phase  of  its  cult,  moreover,  which  has  pro- 
voked the  bitterest  hostility  of  its  opponents,  —  in  that 
cult  of  Mary  which  has  been  so  often  indicted  as  idola- 
trous, —  may  be  recognized  a  more  penetrating  insight, 
not  only  to  the  needs  of  humanit}',  but  into  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  Divine  scheme,  than  is  manifested  in 
the  austerest  and  most  rigid  following  of  the  Semitic 
Unitarian  idea. 

The  Wisdom-Rehgions  alone  take  full  account,  how- 
ever, of  the  part  played  by  the  feminine  principle  in  all 
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things  and  events.  If  the  Western  world  has  required 
eighteen  hundred  \cars  to  bring  it  to  even  its  present 
dim  perceptions  of  the  rights  of  Woman  in  the  social 
and  political  organism,  one  main  factor  in  this  arrest  of 
development  must  be  sought  in  the  defective  religious 
vision  caught  from  Palestine,  and  which  b}-  Judaizing 
Christianity  perverted  the  teachings  of  its  Founder  on 
a  vital  point,  and  deprived  Christendom  for  centuries 
of  the  most  powerful  civilizing  and  ennobling  influence 
in  existence.  The  Age  of  Chivahy  marked  the  one 
really  fine  and  earnest  effort  made  during  this  long 
period  of  intellectual  and  religious  twilight,  to  riglit  the 
established  wrong.  It  was,  however,  overlaid  with  an 
artificial  fantasy,  and  it  was  confined  to  a  comparativelj- 
narrow  range.  With  the  advent  of  a  more  extended 
material  prosperity,  with  the  growth  of  what  are  called 
practical  ideas,  —  ideas,  that  is  to  saj',  about  whollj- 
ephemeral  conditions,  —  that  experiment  closed  in  fail- 
ure. The  position  of  Woman  no  doubt  underwent  im- 
portant changes.  For  ages  she  had  been  the  slave  and 
chattel  of  Man.  Then  slie  was  lifted  to  the  higher  con- 
dition of  his  helper  and  his  convenience.  Finally  she 
became  his  toy  and  plaything.  He  could  not  bring  him- 
self to  admit  her  equality,  but  he  was  too  humane  by 
this  time  to  treat  her  after  the  old  brutal  manner.  He 
could  not  countenance  her  aspirations  ;  but  he  was  will- 
ing to  furnish  her  with  anodynes  ;  and,  having  drugged 
her  soul  to  sleep,  behaved  to  her  somewhat  tenderlv. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  and  restraints 
and  disabilities  under  which   she  has  labored, — and 
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under  many  of  which  she  still  labors, — Woman  has 
maintained  with  surprising  steadfastness  the  position  to 
which  her  characteristic  endowments  destined  her  from 
the  beginning.  "  Morally,"  says  Lccky,  "  the  general 
superiority  of  women  over  men  is,  I  think,  unquestion- 
able. .  .  .  Self-sacrifice  is  the  most  conspicuous  ele- 
ment of  a  virtuous  and  religious  character,  and  it  is 
certainlj'  far  less  common  among  men  than  among 
women,  whose  whole  lives  are  usually  spent  in  yield- 
ing to  the  will  and  consulting  the  pleasures  of  another. 
There  are  two  great  departments  of  virtue  :  the  impul- 
sive, or  that  which  springs  spontaneously  from  the 
emotions,  and  the  deliberative,  or  that  which  is  per- 
formed in  obedience  to  the  sense  of  dut^' ;  and  in  both 
of  these,  I  imagine,  women  are  superior  to  men."  The 
same  acute  thinker  observes  of  that  cult  of  the  Virgin 
already  alluded  to  here:  "Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  its  theological  propriety,  there  is,  I  think,  little 
doubt  that  the  Catholic  reverence  for  the  Virgin  has 
done  much  to  elevate  and  purify  the  ideal  of  women, 
and  to  soften  the  manners  of  men."  It  brought  into 
prominence  and  gave  scope  for  the  exercise  of  that 
feminine  influence  which,  no  matter  how  dwarfed  and 
distorted,  represents  the  highest  possibilities  of  human 
attaiument,  and  symbolizes  that  principle  of  Divine 
Love  which  is  the  key  to  the  secrets  of  existence,  —  the 
connecting  link  between  Earth  and  Heaven.  The  con- 
cluding lines  of  Goethe's  great  drama  are  ;  — • 

"  Das  Ewig  Weibliche. 
Zieht  uns  hinan." 
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The  Eternal  "Womanly  —  the  Woman-Soul  —  draws  us 
upward..  The  meaning  of  the  entire  closing  scene  of 
Faust  is  clear.  It  is  the  Apotheosis  of  Love,  which  is 
presented  as  the  all-redeeming  and  all-uplifting  power. 
Here,  as  shown  to  us  through  the  symbolism  of  Wo- 
man's virtues  and  devotion,  the  sublime  potentialities  of 
the  Divine  principle  are  but  dimly  foreshadowed.  In  a 
higher  sphere  of  existence  alone  can  mundane  anticipa- 
tions be  realized,  and  through  the  union  there  of  the 
mental  with  the  Divine.  This  is  no  new  doctrine.  The 
complementary  necessity  of  the  feminine  principle  for 
the  elucidation  of  all  the  deepest  religious  and  moral 
problems  was  recognized  in  remote  antiquit}'.  Plato 
taught  it,  yet  he  did  not  originate  it.  The  belief  ex- 
isted in  India  as  far  back  as  the  pre-Vedic  period,  and 
it  entered  into  the  teachings  of  the  sages  who  dissemi- 
nated the  faith  now  known  as  that  of  Zoroaster.  In 
all  the  m3stical  scriptures  the  soul  is  symbolized  by 
Woman,  —  hence  the  Greek  mj-th  of  Psyche.  In  the 
religion  of  ancient  Egypt  the  goddess  Isis  held  superior 
rank  to  her  consort.  The  m3-stic  interpretation  of  the 
Edcnic  state  represented  Adam  as  Sense  and  Eve  as 
Soul;  and  in  the  imputation  to  the  latter  of  the  sin 
which  caused  the  Fall,  the  esoteric  version  is  inter- 
preted as  signifying  that  the  Soul  first  offended  in 
neglecting  the  instruction  of  the  creative  Word,  —  the 
Logos. 

"Love,"  says  Amiel,  "sublime,  unique,  invincible, 
conducts  straight  to  tiie  verge  of  the  great  alnss,  for 
it  speaks  directly  of  the  Infinite  and  Eternal.     It  is 
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essentially  religious.  It  maj'  even  beoome  Religion." 
And-  again  he  says,  in  his  meditative  way:  "Who 
knows  if  Love  and  its  benefactions,  so  evidently  a 
manifestation  of  a  universal  harmony,  is  not  the  strong- 
est demonstration  of  a  sovereignl3'  intelligent  and  pater- 
nal God,  as  it  is  the  shortest  path  by  which  to  reach 
Him?  Love  is  a  faith,  and  one  faith  appeals  to  an- 
other. This  faith  is  a  happiness,  illumination,  and 
strength ;  "  and  he  speculates  about  himself,  writing : 
"  It  is  perhaps  through  Love  that  I  shall  regain  Faith, 
Religion,  Energy,  and  Concentration."  Amiel  was  too 
thoroughly  a  moderr?  to  comprehend  clearly  the  deeper 
problems  of  life,  but  his  nature  was  less  absolutely 
masculine  than  usual,  and  hy  his  feminine  principle, 
clouded  as  it  was,  he  obtained  an  inkling  of  the  truth. 
Yet  his  sensibility  and  spiritual  perception  were  much 
greater  and  clearer  than  those  of  the  men  and  women 
who  parrot- like  repeat,  "  Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the 
law,"  and,  "  God  is  Love,"  without  attaching  to 
those  words  any  special  significance,  without  under- 
standing or  desiring  to  understand  their  true  and  full 
meaning.  How  dark  a  passage  to  Balzac's  countrj-^ 
men,  half  a  century  ago,  must  have  been  the  final 
sentences  of  the  first  category  in  "Louis  Lambert,"-^ 
"Perhaps  one  day  the  inverse  sense  of  'And  the  Word 
was  made  flesh '  will  be  the  epitome  of  a  new  gospel, 
which  will  read :  '  And  the  flesh  shall  be  made  the 
Word ;  it  shall  become  the  Utterance  of  God.' "  Yet 
to  those  who  have  followed  with  attention  the  devel- 
opment of  this  curious  philosophy  there  can  be  little  ob- 
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scurity  here.  If  indeed  Love  is  "  creation's  final  law," 
a  time  must  come  when  it  will  possess  its  own  ;  not  as, 
heretofore,  in  visions  and  ecstatic  vaticinations  onlj', 
but  in  fact.  The  Incarnation  was  a  descent  of  Spirit 
into  Matter ;  the"  acceptance  of  hampering  conditions 
by  the  soaring  Soul. 

In  the  culmination  of  human  existence  it  is  permitted 
to  those  who  are  not  natural  pessimists  and  who  have 
studied  the  Wisdom-Religions  to  look  forward  to  a 
final  spiritual  victory,  —  when,  however  slow  and  pain- 
ful the  journey  maj'  have  been,  the  original  and  in- 
dispensable conditions  of  perfectibility  shall  have  been 
regained,  and  the  long-struggling  race,  having  restored 
its  feminine  principle  to  that  equal  state  which  is  re- 
quisite to  harmonious  and  effectual  evolution,  shall 
have  risen  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  state  of 
existence,  and  thus  be  capable  of  exercising  the  su- 
preme spiritual  functions.  When  that  time  comes  — 
that  "  far-off,  divine  event,  to  which  the  whole  crea- 
tion moves  "  —  the  Flesh  will  indeed  have  become  the 
Word  ;  the  Spirit  will  have  obtained  complete  ascend- 
ency over  the  Body ;  and  in  the  uplifting  and  purifica- 
tion of  Humanitj'  it  will  have  attained  to  Unity  with  the 
Supreme,  and  will  be,  no  less  than  the  Logos,  ' '  the  Utter- 
ance of  God."  To  the  exalted  and  redeemed  race  the 
adjuration  of  the  Angel  of  the  Resurrection  will  indeed 
be  changed,  as  Lambert  concludes.  "  The  Angel  borne 
on  the  wings  of  the  wind  will  not  sa)"^,  '  Arise,  ye 
Dead  ! '  He  will  say,  '  Let  the  Living  arise  !  ' "  For 
in  that  perfected  world  Death  will  have  been  conquered 
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finally,  and  the  onlj'  physical  consequence  of  protracted 
existence  on  the  earthly  plane  will  be  increasing  refine- 
ment of  the  organism  and  decreasing  bondage  to  mate- 
rial conditions.  If  we  believe  in  the  practically  illimi- 
table potentialities  of  life,  if  we  hold  that  Spirit  is  as 
real  and  as  active  as  organized  Matter,  the  intimations 
of  this  bold  and  splendid  speculation  must  possess  for 
us  an  interest  and  an  attraction  far  outweighing  the  dif- 
ficulty of  grasping  somewhat  abstruse  and  highly  con- 
densed propositions,  and  we  shall  recognize  in  what 
may  at  first  seem  the  most  audacious  of  Balzac's  spirit- 
ual flights  an  inspiration  not  less  genuine  and  fascinat- 
ing than  that  of  the  Poet  who 

"  Sings  of  what  the  world  will  be 
When  the  years  have  passed  away." 


"We  now  enter  upon  a  consideration  of  that  second 
category  of  "  Louis  Lambert's"  philosophical  concepts 
which  Balzac  himself  evidently  doubted  the  ability  of 
his  readers  to  comprehend,  and  which  unquestionably 
are  of  a  nature  to  become  "  the  despair  of  the  under- 
standing "  which  approaches  them  without  some  pre- 
liminary study.  Yet  whoever  is  sufficiently  interested 
in  this  unique  and  in  many  respects  profound  work 
must  undertake  the  examination  of  the  second  cate- 
gory ;  for  while  it  may  at  first  sight  appear  .to  reiter- 
ate divers  propositions  laid  down  in  the  first,  its 
scope,  as  intimated  bj'  the  supposed  biographer  of  Lam- 
bert, is  broader  than  that  of  the  preceding  one,  and  it 
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includes  a  larger  synthesis.  Moreover,  there  is  an 
"  evident  correlation"  between  the  two  categories,  and 
the  second  complements  and  rounds  out  the  first,  while 
extending  the  general  inquiry  into  regions  not  to  be 
traversed  without  trouble,  and  the  exploration  of  which, 
even  in  the  most  imperfect  way,  requires  patience  and 
lucidity  at  once.  On  the  very  threshold  of  our  investi- 
gation, indeed,  we  encounter  a  difficulty  which  extends 
to  the  very  foundations  of  all  such  research,  and  which 
it  is  the  less  possible  to  obviate  because  it  grows  out  of 
those  radical  differences  of  human  character  and  mental 
temperament  which  have  divided  thinking  men  from 
the  beginning  into  two  irreconcilable  camps. 

In  the  second  category  we  have  to  do  with  Number 
and  with  the  Egyptian,  Pythagorean,  and  Kabbalistic 
doctrines  respecting  it.  Now,  the  views  entertained 
regarding  Number  have  always  fallen,  broadl}-  speak- 
ing, into  two  great  divisio'ns,  and  the  boundaries  of 
these  divisions  have  corresponded  approxiraatelj'  with 
those  which  define  the  positions  of  the  Nominalists  and 
the  Eealists.  The  difference  between  these  schools 
may  be  brieflj'  stated  in  the  words  of  G.  H.  Lewes: 
"  The  Realists  maintain  that  ever}-  General  Term  (or 
Abstract  Idea)  —  such  as  Man,  Virtue,  etc.  —  has 
a  real  and  independent  existence,  quite  irrespective  of 
any  concrete  individual  determination,  such  as  Smith, 
Benevolepce,  etc.  The  Nominalists,  on  the  contrary, 
maintain  that  all  General  Terms  are  but  the  creations 
of  the  mind,  designating  no  distinct  entities,  being 
merely  used  as  marks  of  aggregate  conceptions."     This 
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dispute,  however,  is  not  merely  a  question  of  definitions  ; 
it  is  concerning  irreconcilable  conceptions,  —  the  concep- 
tions, that  is  to  saj-,  of  opposed  classes  of  minds.  The 
mind  in  wliich  the  spiritual  elements  predominate  never 
iinds  any  difficulty  in  perceiving  and  apprehending  that 
which  the  mind  controlled  by  the  material  element 
denominates  mystical  or  transcendental.  To  the  ma- 
terial mind,  non-tangibility  is  nearly'  equivalent  to  non- 
existence ;  and  every  conception  which  attributes  to 
phenomena  significances  of  a  noumenal  character  is 
set  down  by  this  order  of  mind  as  metaphysical,  and 
therefore  more  or  less  fanciful  and  frivolous.  A  ver}- 
high  degree  of  ratiocinative  power  is  quite  compatible 
with  the  tenure  of  the  crassest  Materialism ;  and  a 
striking  illustration  of  this  maj'  be  cited  in  the  late 
Professor  Kingdon  Clifibrd,  who  quite  evidently  was 
so  constituted  as  to  be  absolutely  incapable  of  grasping 
any  spiritual  conceptions.  Another  and  still  more 
recent  example  is  that  of  Judge  J.  B.  Stallo,  the  author 
of  an  admirably'  lucid  and  cogent  but  curious]}'  one- 
sided book,  in  which  he  convicts  modern  science  of 
retaining  a'  number  of  what  he  terms  metaphysical 
theories.  Evidently  in  his  mind  this  is  an  evidence 
of  intellectual  weakness  reaching  almost  to  puerilitj- ; 
nevertheless,  it  is  certain  that  unless  the  growth  of 
Materialism  should  be  so  rapid  and  extensive  as  to 
extinguish  spirituality  eompletelj-,  the  spiritual  ele- 
ment in  humanity  will  continue  to  recognize  that  side 
of  existence  in  the  future,  not  less  emphatically  and 
earnestly  than  in  the  past. 
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The  impossibility  of  eliminating  the  metaphj-sieal 
from  human  thought  is  indeed  manifested  in  one  of  those 
departments  of  science  which  Judge  Stallo  criticises. 
He  complains  that  in  the  higher  mathematics,  and 
especiall}'  in  transcendental  geometry,  abstractions  are 
objectified  in  a  most  reprehensible  manner.  This  he 
calls  "  the  reification  of  concepts,"  —  a  terminology  in 
itself  implying  either  a  total  separation  between  Matter 
and  Spirit,  or  the  attribution  of  all  phenomena,  mental 
as  well  as  phj-sical,  to  the  former,  to  the  absolute 
denial  of  the  latter's  existence.  The  significant  fact, 
however,  is  that  Numbers  to-day,  no  less  than  in  the  time 
of  ancient  Egj-pt,  and  of  Anaximander  and  Pythagoras, 
appear  differently  to  different!}'  constituted  minds ; 
and  that  which  Judge  Stallo  calls  the  "  reification  of 
concepts  "  is  balanced  bj'  an  opposite  tendenc}',  which 
may  be  termed  "the  spiritualization  of  things."  As 
regards  the  doctrine  of  Pythagoras,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  that  philosopher  wrote  nothing,  and  that  all 
we  possess  of  his  teaching  has  been  extracted  from  the 
writings  of  others.  It  is  equally  important  to  bear  in 
mind  that  he  taught  esoterically,  and  that  beyond  a 
certain  point  his  pupils  were  forbidden  to  disseminate 
the  instruction  they  had  received.  This  consideration 
must  cast  doubt  upon  the  version  of  the  Pythagorean 
doctrines  given  hy  Aristotle,  and  in  particular  must 
cause  the  latter's  interpretation  of  the  numerical  hypo- 
thesis to  be  regarded  with  suspicion.  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes, 
who  wa&  ftimself  an  Agnostic,  and  who  wrote  a  history 
of  Philosophy  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  that 
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Philosophy  neither  had  done  nor  could  do  aught  but 
travel  in  a  vicious  circle,  inevitably  held  by  the  Aris- 
totelian view  of  Pythagoras.  In  order  to  fortify  this 
position,  however,  he  was  obliged  to  reject  the  tradition 
that  the  sage  obtained  his  ideas  in  Egypt,  —  a  theory 
which  has  no  support  in  history. 

The  properties  of  numbers  have  been  examined  in 
a  voluminous  literature.  There  is  no  ceremonial  reli- 
gion, and  no  body  of  esoteric  doctrine  or  occult  science, 
which  does  not  rest  upon,  or  is  not  largely  concerned 
with,  Number.  Its  symbolism  is  complicated,  elaborate, 
and  in  itself  a  complete  study.  It  is  therefore  impossible, 
in  the  present  instance,  to  treat  the  subject  adequatelj-, 
or,  indeed,  to  do  more  than  glance  at  some  salient  points, 
consideration  of  which  may  tend  to  the  elucidation  of 
Balzac.  In  dealing  with  the  first  categor}',  something 
was  said  of  the  relations  of  Number  to  modern  scientific 
theories,  and  it  was  shown  that,  even  in  the  most  purely- 
material  signification,  it  held  an  important  and  some- 
times a  controlling  position,  as  a  means  of  measuring 
and  diflferentiating  forces  and  of  determining  formal 
variations  in  animal  organisms.  In  the  second  cate- 
gory. Number  is  to  be  considered  in  a  broader  aspect, 
and  it  becomes  necessarj'  to  state  in  outline  the  ancient 
beliefs  on  this  head.  Lambert's  first  axiom  is  to  the 
effect  that  "Everything  exists  bj'  Motion  and  Number ; " 
and  the  second  is  the  corollar}-  of  this,  —  "  Motion  is 
in  one  sense  Number  in  action."  ^  Now,  the  Pytha- 
gorean doctrine  teaches  that  the  fundamental  essences 
1  Compare  Zenocrates  ;  "  The  soul  is  Number  iu  aetioo." 
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of  things  rest  upon  numerical  relations.  Numbers  con- 
tain the  elements  of  all  things.  Everything  in  Nature 
can  be  reduced  to  numerical  conditions ;  and  on  the 
hermetic  principle  of  correspondences  the  same  general 
law  applies  to  the  spiritual  world.  "  Numerals,"  says 
one  Pythagorean,  "  are  the  invisible  coverings  of  beings, 
as  the  body  is  the  visible  one  ;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  a 
double  characterism  of  things,  —  one  visible,  and  one  in- 
visible. Of  the  former,  the  visible  shape  is  Matter ;  of 
the  latter,  Number,  —  and  all  that  manifests  itself  is  the 
result  of  an  inward  energy,  and  this  energy  is  the 
emanation  of  a  power.  The  greater  or  lesser  quantity 
of  the  powers  expresses  the  material  number,  and  the 
greater  or  lesser  quautitj'  of  the  energ}'  expresses  the 
virtual  number.  There  are,  undoubtedly-,  invisible  cov- 
erings, for  each  being  has  a  principle  and  a  form  :  but 
principle  and  form  are  opposite  extremes,  which  cannot 
meet  without  a  certain  bond  of  union  ;  this  bond  is 
formed  'by  numerals."  In  other  words.  Number  is  the 
vehicle  through  which  the  spiritual  foundations  of  exist- 
ence and  phenomena  are  so  presented  as  to  be  open  to 
human  comprehension,  and  so  also  as  to  exhibit  the 
combinations,  attractions,  and  repulsions,  which  in  their 
ultimate  material  manifestation  are  perceived  as  bar- 
monies  and  discords.  To  proceed  with  the  citation : 
"  Each  principle  is  an  unity  ;  this  becomes  a  real  being 
through  energy,  which  is,  however,  fixed  by  Number. 
As  the  laws  and  properties  of  things  are  impressed  on 
their  exteriors,  so  are  the  invisible  laws  and  properties 
upon  the  invisible  numerals  ;  or,. as  by  the  action  of  the 
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sentient  faculties  through  the  senses  we  receive  certain 
impressions,  our  mind  also  receives  distinct  ideas  of  the 
invisible  positions  and  destinations  of  things,  as  soon  as 
it  can  comprehend  them."  According  to  this  doctrine 
the  opposite  elements  of  the  universe,  the  finite  and  the 
infinite,  are  manifested  everywhere  in  physical  opposites  ; 
namelj',  one  and  many,  odd  and  even,  right  and  left,  up 
and  down,  fixed  and  moved,  straight  and  curved,  square 
and  oblong,  light  and  dark,  good  and  bad.  Unity  is  at 
once  the  essence  of  Number,  and  it  is  no  number,  —  for 
it  is  the  absolute,  the  deity.  The  primary  numerals 
are  1-10,  but  numerical  progression  is  virtuallj-  infinite, 
potentially'.  There  are  also  compound  numbers  to  ex- 
press the  various  relations  and  compositions  of  being, 
their  actions  and  influences  ;  there  are  central,  mediarj', 
and  circumference  numbers ;  and  there  are  false  and 
impure  numbers. 

The  Pythagorean  Monad,  proceeding  from  itself,  gen- 
erates the  duad,  which  evolves  the  trinit}' ;  and  this, 
with  the  quaternary,  or  mystic  four,  composes  the  num- 
ber seven,  which  has  been  considered  to  possess  sa- 
cred significance  from  a  verj'  remote  period.  There  is 
ground  for  the  belief  that  the  importance  ascribed  to 
seven  originated  in  Hindostan ;  and  one  strong  piece 
of  evidence  in  this  behalf  consists  in  the  extraordinarily 
frequent  employment  of  the  numeral  by  the  early  Aryan 
philosophers.  Thus  we  find  mention  of  the  Sapta-Bishi, 
or  Seven  Sages ;  the  Sapta-Loka,  or  Seven  Worlds ; 
■  the  Sapta-Kiila,  or  Seven  Castes ;  the  Sapta-Pura,  or 
Seven  Holy  Cities;  the  Sapta-JDuipa,  or  Seven  Holy 
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Islands  ;  the  Sapta-Samudra,  or  Seven  Holy  Seas  ;  and 
so  on  through  a  long  list  of  septenary  divisions  and 
distinctions.  The  ascription  of  peculiar  characters,  vir- 
tues, and  properties  to  each  number  cannot  be  traced 
to  its  origin.  Pythagoras  followed  the  Egyptians,  who 
possessed  an  elaborate  system  of  mystic  numbers  ;  the 
Egyptians  drew  from  the  Chaldfeans  and  from  India. 
In  the  Pythagorean  scheme  the  following  definitions 
may  be  found  interesting.  They  are  usually  credited 
to  the  sage  himself,  though  probablj-  upon  somewhat 
doubtful  authority.  "  The  unit,  or  monad,"  he  is  repre- 
sented as  saying,  "  is  the  principle  and  the  end  of  all. 
It  is  this  sublime  knot  which  binds  together  the  chain 
of  causes  ;  it  is  the  symbol  of  identity,  of  equalitj-, 
of  existence,  of  conservation,  and  of  general  harmony. 
Having  no  parts,  the  monad  represents  Divinit}' ;  it 
announces  also  order,  peace,  and  tranquillitj',  which 
are  founded  on  unit}^  of  sentiments  ;  consequently,  One 
is  a  good  principle.  The  number  Two,  or  the  duad, 
the  origin  of  contrasts,  is  the  S3'mbol  of  diversity  or 
inequalitj',  of  division  and  of  separation.  Two  is  ac- 
cordingly an  evil  principle,  a  number  of  bad  augury, 
characterizing  disorder,  confusion,  and  change.  Three, 
or  the  triad,  is  the  first  of  unequals ',  it  is  the  number 
containing  the  most  sublime  mysteries,  for  ever3-thing 
is  composed  of  three  substances ;  it  represents  God, 
the  soul  of  the  world,  the  spirit  Of  man.  Four,  or  the 
tetrad,  as  the  first  mathematical  power,  is  also  one  of 
the  chief  elements.  It  represents  the  generating  virtue, 
whence  come  all  combinations ;  it  is  the  most  perfect 
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of  numbers  ;  it  is  the  root  of  all  things.  It  is  hoh-  by 
nature,  since  it  constitutes  the  Divine  essence  by  re- 
calling His  unit}',  His  power.  His  goodness,  and  His 
wisdom,  —  the  four  perfections  which  especially  char- 
acterize God."  The  oath  of  Pythagoras  was  by  the 
Quaternary  Number,  as  implying  the  most  solemn  and 
comprehensive  of  adjurations.  "The  number  five,  or 
pentad,  has  a  peculiar  foree  in  sacred  expiations ;  it  is 
everything."  The  Pythagorean  pentad  plays  an  impor- 
tant part  in  occult  science.  "The  number  six,  or  the 
hexad,  is  a  fortunate  number.  Seven,  or  the  heptad, 
is  a  number  very  powerful  for  good  or  evil."  Its  fre- 
quent and  evidenth'  symbolic  employment  in  the  Bible 
will  occur  to  every  one.  "The  number  eight,  or  the 
octad,  is  the  first  cube,  — that  is  to  saj',  squared  in  all 
senses,  as  a  die,  proceeding  from  its  base  two,  an  even 
number ;  so  is  man  four-square.  The  number  nine,  or 
the  ennead,  being  the  multiple  of  three,  should  be  re- 
garded as  sacred."  Nine  is  a  sacred  number  in  Buddh- 
ism and  Brahmanism.  "  Knally,  ten,  or  the  decad,  is 
tlie  measure  of  all,  since  it  contains  all  the  numeric 
relations  and  harmonies.  As  .the  reunion  of  the  first 
four  numbers  it  plays  an  eminent  part,  since  all  the 
branches  of  science,  all  nomenclatures,  emanate  from 
and  retire  into  it."  It  will  be  necessary  to  speak  at 
greater  length  of  some  of  the  primary  numbers  here- 
after. At  present  this  general  view  maj-  suffice.  The 
connection  of  certain  numbers  with  Christian  dogmas 
is  probablj-  familiar  to  most  readers,  j'et  perhaps  it  is 
worth  while  to  recall  the  formula.    According  to  this, 
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One  is  the  numeral  indicating  the  Unit}-  of  the  God- 
head ;  Two  points  to  the  hypostatic  union ;  Three,  to 
the  Trinity  ;  Four,  to  the  Evangelists  ;  Five,  to  the  Sa- 
cred Wounds  ;  Six  is  the  number  of  Sin  ;  Seven,  that 
of  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit ;  Eight,  that  of  the  Beatitudes  ; 
Ten  is  the  number  of  the  Commandments ;  Eleven  re- 
fers to  the  Apostles  after  the  withdrawal  of  Judas ; 
Twelve,  to  the  complete  Apostolic  College. 

"Know  God,"  says  Pythagoras,  "who  is  Number 
and  Harmony."  Again,  he  says  that  the  human  soul  is 
"  Number  moving  itself."  Balzac  asserts  that  Motion 
and  Number  give  rise  to  all  phenomena,  and  that  Mo- 
tion is  in  a  sense  Number  in  action.  The  correlation 
between  these  doctrines  is  obvious,  but  it  is  equally 
clear  that  they  are  not  identical.  To  elucidate  Balzac 
more  thoroughly  it  will  be  necessar}-  to  supplement  the 
Pj'thagorean  ideas  with  some  which  belong  to  the  the- 
osophy  of  India.  According  to  tliat  system  of  thought 
there  exist  intimate  spiritual  relations  between  Number 
and  Speech,  and  through  Sound  the  human  will  may  be 
exerted  in  the  unseen  universe.  The  whole  elaborate 
scheme  of  mantrams  turns  upon  this  hj-pothesis ;  and 
it  follows  from  the  latter  that  to  the  spoken  Number, 
as  to  the  spoken  "Word,  there  pertain  certain  powers 
the  natural  manifestation  of  which  is  on  the  spiritual 
plane.  Thus  it  is  held  that  the  Mantra  and  Brah- 
manas  of  the  Vedas  comprise  respectively  a  body  of 
sacred  magic  and  its  exegesis,  and  that  the  verses  of 
the  Mantra  can  onl^-  be  made  to  yield  their  concealed 
properties  bj'  pronouncing  or  chanting  them  in  an  order 
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and  rhj'thm  the  character  of  which  is  explained  in  the 
Brahmanas.  "Each  metre,"  saj's  Haug,  "is  the  in- 
visible master  of  something  visible  in  this  world  ;  it  is, 
as  it  were,  its  exponent  and  ideal.  This  great  signifi- 
cance of  the  metrical  speech  is  derived  from  the  num- 
ber of  syllables  of  which  it  consists,  for  each  thing  has 
(just  as  in  the  Pythagorean  system)  a  certain  numerical 
proportion.  .  .  .  These  forms,  along  with  their  contents, 
the  everlasting  Fec^a-words,  are  symbols  expressive  of 
things  of  the  invisible  world,  and  in  several  respects 
comparable  to  the  Platonic  ideas."  Bulwer,  in  the 
"  Strange  Story,"  represents  Margrave  as  chanting  in 
some  Indian  tongue  verses  which  had  a  strange  effect 
upon  the  auditor.  Travellers  who  have  witnessed  the 
more  difficult  feats  of  the  Indian  Fakirs  know  that  the 
latter  chant  or  recite  mantrams  in  peculiar  rhythm, 
and  often  with  peculiar  effect.  In  that  country  the 
potency  of  rightly  employed  words  or  numbers  for 
thaumaturgie  purposes  is,  it  may  be  said,  universally 
believed. 

It  may  then  be  assumed  that  in  his  use  of  Number 
as  associated  so  intimately  with  Motion  in  the  genesis 
of  phenomena,  Balzac  had  in  mind  the  archaic  and 
mystical  significance  of  numerals.  But  it  is  evident 
that  he  intended  also  another  and  less  recondite  sig- 
nification ;  and  this,  which  may  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
tinction be  termed  the  physical  meaning,  is  elucidated 
as  we  proceed  with  the  second  category.  "Motion," 
he  continues,  "is  the  product  of  a  force  engendered 
by  the  Word   and  by  a  resistance  which  is  Matter. 
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Without  this  resistance  Motion  would  have  been  with- 
out result,  for  its  action  would  have  been  infinite." 
This  scarcely  requires  interpretation,  being  little  more 
than  a  restatement  of  well-known  phj-sical  laws,  except 
as  regards  the  energizing  power  of  the  Word,  which  in 
this  connection  stands  for  the  Creative  Will  in  opera- 
tion. All  the  forces  of  Nature  are  now  concluded  to 
be  modes  of  Motion  ;  and  it  is  by  Number  that  these 
forces  are  distinguished,  their  properties  gauged,  and 
their  differences  ascertained.  "Without  resistance," 
saj'S  Herbert  Spencer,  "there  can  be  merely  empty 
extension."  And  again,  "  Matter  cannot  be  conceived 
except  as  manifesting  forces  of  attraction  and  repul- 
sion." The  ultimate  reduction  of  the  atheistic  cosmol- 
ogy represents  the  Universe  as  matter  in  motion. 
Balzac  proceeds:  "The  attraction  of  Newton  is  not  a 
law,  but  an  effect  of  the  general  law  of  universal  Mo- 
tion." This  ma}'  seem  at  first  sight  both  obscure  and 
paradoxical,  but  it  embodies  keen  suggestion  and  prob- 
able truth.  In  the  first  place,  it  cannot  be  too  con- 
stantlj'  remembered  that  Newton  himself  refused  to 
give  to  his  theorj'  of  gravitation  the  significance  as- 
cribed to  it  by  the  majoritj'  of  those  who  followed  him. 
His  own  position  was  quite  clearly  stated  in  his  third 
letter  to  Bentley,  in  which  he  said:  "It  is  inconceiv- 
able that  inanimate  brute  matter  should,  without  the 
mediation  of  something  else  which  is  not  material, 
operate  upon  and  affect  other  matter,  without  mutual 
contact,  as  it  must  do  if  gravitation,  in  the  sense  of 
Epicurus,  be  essential  and  inherent  in  it.     And  this  is 
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the  reason  why  I  desired  that  you  would  not  ascribe 
innate  gravity  to  me.  That  gravitj'  should  be  innate, 
inherent,  and  essential  to  matter,  so  that  one  body  va&y 
act  upon  another  at  a  distance,  through  a  vacuum, 
without  the  mediation  of  anything  else  by  and  through 
which  their  action  may  be  conveyed  from  one  to  an- 
other, is  to  me  so  great  an  absurdity  that  I  believe  no 
man  who  has  in  philosophical,  matters  a  competent 
faculty  of  thinking  can  ever  fall  into  it.  Gravity  must 
be  caused  by  an  agent  acting  constantly'  according  to 
certain  laws ;  but  whether  this  agent  be  material  or 
immaterial  I  have  left  to  the  consideration  of  my  read- 
ers." In  effect,  Newton  regarded  gravitation  not  as  a 
primary  but  as  a  secondarj'  phenomenon,  and  since  his 
time  the  progress  of  science  has  only  emphasized  tlie 
weight  and  extent  of  the  difficulties  which  surround 
the  whole  subject ;  and  these  difficulties  have  impelled 
many  men  of  science  to  seek  some  new  hypothesis 
capable  of  accounting  for  the  phenomena  without  in- 
volving the  contradictions  which  are  inseparable  from 
the  commonly  accepted  theory.  Now,  as  Professor 
Tait  observes :  ' '  One  only  of  the  many  hypotheses 
which  have  been  advanced  to  explain  the  cause  of 
gravitation  has  succeeded  in  passing  the  first  prelimi- 
nary tests.  Of  course,  the  assumption  of  action  at  a 
distance  may  be  made  to  account  for  anything ;  but  it 
is  impossible  (as  Newton  long  ago  pointed  out  in  his 
celebrated  letter  to  Bentle}')  for  a,ny  one  '  who  has  in 
philosophical  matters  a  competent  faculty  of  thinking' 
for  a  moment  to  admit  the  possibility  of  such  action." 
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There  are  accordingly  "  but  two  ways  of  accounting  for 
gravitation :  either  it  is  due  to  differences  of  pressure 
in  a  substance  continuously  filling  all  space,  or  it  is 
due  to  impacts,  in  some  respects  analogous  to  those  of 
the  particles  of  a  gas  which  have  been  found  to  be  ca- 
pable of  accounting  for  gaseous  pressure."  So  far  all 
attempts  to  connect  gravitj'  with  the  luminiferous  ether 
have  failed.  It  does  not  follow  necessarily  that  the 
impact  theory  is  the  true  one.  On  the  contrary,  the 
theor}'  as  laid  down  by  Le  Sage  has  been  met  by  Clark- 
Maxwell  with  objections  which  appear  fatal  to  it,  and 
the  present  state  of  the  whole  question  witnesses  to  a 
defeat  of  science  at  every  point.  Action  at  a  distance, 
it  is  asserted,  is  impossible,  unthinkable.  Tet  this  im- 
possibility proves  to  be  an  ultimate  fact  which  cannot 
be  explained  satisfactorily  on  the  principles  of  impact 
and  pressure  of  bodies  in  immediate  contact.  Science 
holds  to  hypotheses  which  do  not  elucidate  the  phe- 
nomena, and  it  adheres  tenaciouslj'  to  an  axiom  which 
is  altogether  irreconcilable  with  obsen-ation.  The  field, 
then,  is  still  virtually  unoccupied ;  demonstration  has 
not  been  made  ;  and  though  the  claim  that  gravity  is  a 
mode  of  motion  like  light  and  heat  and  electricit}'  may 
be  met  with  the  objection  that  this  force  apparently  has 
no  analogy  with  those  other  forces,  there  is  ample  room 
for  discoveries  calculated  to  modify  this  position.  The 
chief  observed  difference  between  gravity  and  the  other 
natural  forces  consists  in  the  fact  that  whereas  light, 
heat,  sound,  etc.,  require  a  calculable  time  for  their 
transmission  to  distant  points,  the  action  of  gravity  is 
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apparently  instantaneous.  To  employ  scientific  terms, 
the  other  modes  of  motion  are  propagated  with  a  finite 
velocity.  Yet  gravitj',  though  so  much  swifter  in 
action  than  most  of  the  other  forces,  is  comparatively 
a  weak  force,  dependent  for  its  influence  upon  mass. 
Another  peculiarity  of  it  is  its  entire  independence  of 
all  interfering  bodies.  It  operates,  to  all  appearance, 
as  if  such  bodies  were  diaphanous,  nor  can  any  trace 
of  deflection  be  perceived  in  its  action. 

But  there  may  be  natural  forces  as  swift  in  their 
action  as  gravity.  There  may  be  modes  of  Motion 
with  which  science  is  as  yet  unacquainted.  Professor 
Crookes  has  posited  a  fourth  state  of  matter  (called 
radiant)  the  properties  of  which  are  in  several  respects 
new,  and  acceptance  of  the  reality  of  which  would  in- 
volve radical  revision  in  many  directions.  In  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  uncertainty  perhaps  the  most  that 
should  be  ventured  is  this :  that  since  the  real  na- 
ture or  cause  of  gravitation  is  absolutely  unknown, 
since  no  theory  has  been  proposed  in  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  which  is  capable  of  accounting  for  them  or 
for  all  of  them,  and  since  all  other  natural  forces  have 
within  the  past  fifty  j-ears  been  ascertained  to  be  modes 
of  Motion,  it  is  not  prudent  to  make  gratuitous  assump- 
tions either  afflrmativelj'  or  negatively  in  the  present 
ease,  and  it  certainly  is  not  possible  to  disprove  the 
proposition  of  Balzac  in  the  premises.  Of  late  years 
the  scientific  imagination  has  been  so  stimulated  by 
great  discoveries  and  the  continual  expansion  of  the 
field  of  possibility,  that  sometimes  it  seems  question- 
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able  whether  a  tendenc}'  to  the  invention  of  pure  fictions 
is  not  manifesting  itself.  Such  a  suspicion,  however, 
may  in  itself  be  simply  a  survival  from  the  narrow 
ancestral  conservatism  which  affects  us  all  more  or  less. 
True  science  is  bound  to  follow  Truth  though  she  lead 
the  seeker  to  Ha,des,  and  in  the  startling  guesses  and 
suggestions  latterly  advanced,  ma}'  hereafter  be  rec- 
ognized adumbrations  of  great  truths,  —  not  indeed 
now  for  the  first  time  disclosed  to  human  intelligences, 
but  re-discovered  after  being  lost  in  a  reactionary  pe- 
riod \)y  extinct  races  or  peoples.  It  is  a  somewhat 
significant  fact  that  some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
new  suggestions  appear  in  the  domain  of  mathematics 
and  the  department  of  geometr}'.  The  speculations  of 
Gauss,  Riemann,  Zollner,  and  others  liave  probably  ren- 
dered most  of  these  novel  ideas  familiar  to  the  general 
reader.  Professor  Tait  in  one  of  his  lectures  referred 
to  one  daring  speculation  as  follows  :  "  The  properties 
of  space,  involving  (we  know  not  why)  the  essential 
element  of  three  dimensions,  have  recently  been  sub- 
jected to  a  careful  scrutin}'  bj'  mathematicians  of  the 
highest  order,  such  as  Riemann  and  Helraholtz ;  and 
the  result  of  their  inquiries  leaves  it  as  yet  undecided 
whether  space  may  or  may  not  have  precisely  the  same 
properties  throughout  the  universe.  To  obtain  an  idea 
of  what  is  meant  by  such  a  statement,  consider  that  in 
crumpling  a  leaf  of  paper,  which  may  be  taken  as  rep- 
resenting space  of  two  dimensions,  we  may  have  some 
portions  of  it  plane,  and  other  portions  more  or  less 
cylindrically  or  conically  curved.      But  an   inhabitant 
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of  such  a  sheet,  though  living  in  space  of  two  dimen- 
sions only,  and  therefore,  we  might  say  beforehand, 
incapable  of  appreciating  the  third  dimension,  would 
certainly  feel  some  difference  of  sensations  in  passing 
from  portions  of  his  space  which  were  less,  to  other 
portions  which  were  more,  curved.  So  it  is  possible 
that,  in  the  rapid  march  of  the  solar  sj'stem  through 
space,  we  maj'  be  graduallj'  passing  to  regions  in  which 
space  has  not  precisel3-  the  same  properties  as  we  find 
here,  where  it  ma}-  have  something  in  three  dimensions 
analogous  to  curvature  in  two  dimensions,  —  some- 
thing, in  fact,  which  will  necessarily  imply  a  fourth- 
dimension  change  of  form  in  portions  of  matter  in 
order  that  they  may  adapt  themselves  to  their  new 
locality." 

Now,  the  significance  of  the  above  quotation  is  this  : 
it  shows  with  what  eagerness,  and  with  how  free  a  use 
.  of  the  scientific  imagination,  even  great  mathematicians 
address  themselves  to  the  solution  of  problems  arising 
out  of  phenomena  the  reality  of  which  cannot  be  dis- 
puted, j-et  which  have  the  appearance  of  transcending 
known  laws  of  Nature.  It  is  desirable  that  the  per- 
plexities of  Science  under  such  conditions  should  be 
recognized  clearlj',  because  those  who,  like  Balzac,  de- 
rive their  beliefs  from  a  broader  and  more  comprehen- 
sive scheme  of  philosophy  and  psycholog}',  assert  the 
error  of  these  followers  of  the  mechanical  theorj-,  de- 
clare them  to  be  groping  in  the  dark  hopelessly  when 
they  fly  in  the  face  of  their  own  most  cherished  princi- 
ples in  propounding  such  notions  as  Professor  Tait  out- 
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lines  above,  and  affirm  that  if  men  of  science  would  pay 
as  much  attention  to  the  higher  conditions  of  Matter  as 
they  do  to  the  lower,  they  might  discover  means  of  ad- 
justing their  now  confused  and  conflicting  hypotheses, 
and  might  even  come  to  understand  the  possibility  of  a 
four-dimensionai  space  in  perpetual  contact  with  that 
three-dimensional  space  in  which  the  operations  of  the 
present  phases  of  existence  are  carried  on.  For  it  is 
the  crass  Materialism  of  modern  Science  which  interferes 
with  its  advance  in  the  most  profound  and  momen- 
tous problems.  Even  when  such  men  as  Professors 
Tait  and  Stewart  entered  upon  what  seemed  to  them  a 
most  daring  venture,  and  wrote  the  "Unseen  Uni- 
verse," their  main  endeavor  was  to  secure  for  the  doc- 
trine of  a  future  life  some  slight  scientific  standing  by 
demonstrating  that  after  all  it  was  not  wholty  or  hope- 
lessly unscientific.  Students  of  Occultism  and  the 
Wisdom-Eeligion  can  but  smile  at  such  evidences  of 
timid  and  creeping  conservatism  masquerading  as  the 
boldest  speculation.  Perhaps  even  the  attempt  to  ob- 
tain a  foothold  for  psychologic  truth  in  tlie  territory  of 
Materialistic  Science  is  commendable,  but  it  is  plain 
enough  that  stronger  measures  will  be  required  before 
the  reaction  can  be  induced  which  is  alone  capable  of 
vitalizing  physical  research. 

The  fourth  axiom  declares  as  follows:  "Motion, 
b}'  reason  of  Resistance,  produces  a  combination  which 
is  life ;  with  the  preponderance  of  either  of  these 
agencies,  life  ceases."  The  extreme  concentration  of 
thought  in  these  propositions  renders  them  peculiarly 
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liable  to  misinterpretation.  In  the  present  case  the 
breadth  of  the  generalization  is  such  that  the  full  mean- 
ing of  the  author  can  onlj'  be  reached  hy  following  the 
line  of  reasoning  by  which  he  arrives  at  his  tersely 
stated  conclusion.  At  the  first  glance  it  might  be 
thought  that  the  scientific  heresy  of  Abiogenesis  was 
involved  in  Balzac's  statement,  but  it  may  be  hoped 
that  no  reader  who  has  carefully  gone  over  the  preced- 
ing pages  can  fall  into  such  an  error.  Motion  and 
Resistance,  or  Action  and  Reaction,  operating  upon 
Matter,  produce  the  phenomena  of  life.  Such  is  the 
position  to  be  considered.  Now,  it  is  a  generally  ac- 
cepted conclusion  that  dead  Matter  cannot  produce  a 
living  organism  ;  in  other  words,  the  law  of  Biogenesis 
.  is  commonly  held.  The  Unity  of  Nature  is  also  re- 
ceived at  present  by  scientific  men,  —  as  it  was  more 
than  two  thousand  years  ago  by  philosophers  to-day 
almost  forgotten,  notwithstanding  the  obligations  to 
them  of  modern  thought.  But  half  the  current  contro- 
versies turn  on  the  interpretation  given  to  the  terras 
Matter  and  Spirit,  and  without  definitely  fixing  the 
meaning  to  be  given  to  these  terms  discussion  is  a  waste 
of  time.  There  are  some  advocates  of  the  atomo- 
mechanical  theory  who,  like  Professor  Tj-ndall,  insist 
on  regarding  atoms  or  molecules  as  definite  and  distinct 
realities.  Perhaps  it  is  not  of  much  consequence,  and 
perhaps  this  realistic  view  facilitates  the  exercise  of  the 
scientific  imagination.  But  it  must  be  said  that  Balzac's 
Matter  is  in  its  ultimate  analysis  more  refined  than  that 
of  Professor  Tyndall,    and   also   a  more   logical  and 
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philosophical  conception,  since  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
Professor's  solid  and  real  atoms  are  pure  abstractions. 
But  there  ought  not  to  be  an  insuperable  diiBcult\'  in 
pushing  our  conception  of  the  tenuity  of  Matter  be- 
yond the  farthest  reach  of  chemical  analysis,  for  within 
our  grasp  and  under  our  ej^es  the  combinations,  muta- 
tions, and  organizations  of  the  primal  substance  are  so 
manifold  and  subtend  so  wide  an  arc  that  the  mind  of 
man  may  fairly  argue  a  practically  illimitable  "poten- 
tiality for  these  Protean  variations.  If  it  is  possible 
to  accept  the  modern  doctrine  of  a  single  phj'sical  basis 
of  life,  it  is  scarcel}'  possible  to  stop  there.  And  how 
much  is  conceded  in  accepting  that  doctrine !  As  Pro- 
fessor Huxlej'  himself  observed  in  propounding  it, 
twenty  years  ago  :  "  What,  trulj',  can  seem  to  be  more 
obviously  different  from  one  another,  in  facultj-,  in  form, 
and  in  substance,  than  the  various  kinds  of  living  be- 
ings? What  communitj'  of  faculty  can  there  be  between 
the  brightly  colored  lichen  which  so  nearly  resembles  a 
mere  mineral  incrustation  of  the  bare  rock  on  which  it 
grows,  and  the  painter,  to  whom  it  is  instinct  with 
beauty,  or  the  botanist,  whom  it  feeds  with  knowl- 
edge?" Again  he  says:  "Picture  to  yourselves  the 
great  Finner  whale,  hugest  of  beasts  that  live  or  have 
lived,  disporting  his  eighty  or  ninet}'  feet  of  bone,  mus- 
cle, and  blubber,  with  easy  roll,  among  waves  in  which 
the  stoutest  ship  that  ever  left  dockyard  would  founder 
hopelessl}^  and  contrast  him  with  the  invisible  j^nimal- 
cules,  —  mere  gelatinous  specks,  multitudes  of  which 
could,  in  fact,  dance  upon  the  point  of  a  needle  with 
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the  same  ease  as  the  angels  of  the  schoolmen  could,  in 
imagination.  "With  these  images  before  your  minds, 
you  may  well  ask.  What  community  of  form  or  struc- 
ture is  there  between  the  animalcule  and  the  whale?" 
Yet  he  proceeds  to  demonstrate  that  "protoplasm, 
simple  or  nucleated,  is  the  formal  basis  of  all  life.  It 
is  the  clay  of  the  potter  ;  which,  bake  it  and  paint  it  as 
he  will,  remains  clay,  separated  by  artifice  and  not  by 
Nature,  from  the  commonest  brick  or  sun-dried  clod." 
Plasson-body  or  Amceba  bounds  the  physical  analysis 
of  life,  and  Science  has  no  ground  for  dissatisfaction 
with  the  extent  of  the  domain  thus  opened  to  her. 

When  in  his  Belfast  address  Professor  Tj-ndall  said, 
"If  you  ask  me  whether  there  exists  the  least  evidence 
to  prove  that  any  form  of  life  can  be  developed  out  of 
Matter,  without  demonstrable  antecedent  life,  my  reply 
is  that  evidence  considered  perfectly  conclusive  by  many 
has  been  adduced,"  —  he  was  reviled  as  maintaining  the 
doctrine  of  Spontaneous  Generation.  That  doctrine, 
as  already  remarked,  has  not  been  at  all  generally  ac- 
cepted, but  for  the  reason,  not  that  it  is  inherently  ab- 
horrent or  repulsive,  but  that  the  demonstration  of  the 
fact  is  not  considered  to  be  conclusive.  Of  course, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  those  who  regard  Matter  as 
separated  altogether  from  Spirit,  the  demonstration  of 
Abiogenesis  would  be  disastrous  ;  it  would  seem  to  es- 
tablish Materialism  impregnabl}',  and  to  expel  Deity 
from  the  universe.  But  to  those  who  hold  that  Matter 
and  Spirit  are  merely  terms  given  to  different  manifes- 
tations of  one  and  the  same  fundamental  reality,  Bio- 
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genesis  and  Abiogenesis  are  alike  conceivable  and 
acceptable.  For  if  what  we  call  Spirit  trul^-  pervades 
what  we  call  Matter,  and  is  in  the  last  analysis  identical 
with  the  latter,  it  follows  that  the  elimination  of  the 
spiritual  from  any  form  of  generation,  from  any  depart- 
ment of  Biological  Science,  is  as  impossible  as  the  bi- 
section of  one  of  Professor  Tjuidall's  real  molecules. 
Huxley  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  ' '  in  itself  it  is 
of  little  moment  whether  we  express  the  phenomena  of 
Matter  in  terms  of  Spirit,  or  the  phenomena  of  Spirit  in 
terms  of  Matter.''  This  is,  however,  true  only  in  a  re- 
stricted sense.  It  does  signify  a  great  deal  whether  we 
use  terms  of  Matter  or  terms  of  Spirit.  It  commonly 
makes  all  the  difference  between  intelligibility  and 
non-intelligibility,  —  and  that  assuredlj-  is  not  of  little 
moment. 

Balzac  does  not  give  much  help  toward  the  explana- 
tion of  details,  but  in  dealing  witli  the  origin  of  life  he 
had  to  do  with  a  problem  solved  neither  before  nor 
since  his  time.  Following  his  sj'nthesis,  nevertheless,  it 
is  possible  to  obtain  a  sufflcientl3-  clear  idea  of  what  he 
meant  to  convey  and  of  what  underlies  his  generaliza- 
tion. From  the  refei'ence  to  and  eulogies  of  Bichat,  in 
the  description  of  Lonis  Lambert's  college  life,  it  might 
be  inferred  that  Balzac  was  indebted  to  that  brilliant 
but  short-lived  physiologist  for  his  axiom  regarding  the 
origin  of  life ;  but  while  he  employs  some  of  Bichat's 
doctrines  to  illustrate  Lambert's  intellectual  reach  and 
precocitjf,  there  is  no  ground  for  the  belief  that  in  fram- 
ing the  categories  which  embrace  the  final  expressions 
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■  of  that  powerful  mind,  anything  more  is  to  be  found 
of  Bichat's  than  some  fragments  of  his  terminology. 
Bichat  defined  life  as  "  I'ensemble  des  fonctions  qui  re- 
sistent  a  la  mort,"  —  clearly  an  inexact  and  unfortunate 
definition  ;  for  adaptation,  not  resistance,  is  the  controll- 
ing principle  of  life,  —  adaptation  of  the  organism  to  ita 
environment.  Bichat  imagined  an  inherent  principle 
of  resistance  to  the  external  forces  which  were  hostile 
to  life,  and  the  extent  of  his  real  services  to  physiology 
cannot  obscure  the  fact  that  in  this  part  of  his  theory 
he  was  altogether  astray.  Balzac  has  used  some  of  his 
terms,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  evident  that 
he  has  not  adopted  the  same  fallacy.  Action  and  Re- 
action are  the  agencies  really  postulated  in  Louis  Lam- 
bert. Life,  in  fact,  as  described  here,  may  be  compared 
with  a  somewhat  parallel  passage  in  Lotze's  ' '  Micro- 
cosmos."  He  is  speaking  of  the  bodj-,  of  which  he 
saj's  :  "  Its  life  is  like  an  eddj'  produced  in  the  bed  of  a 
stream  bj'  a  peculiarl3'  shaped  obstacle.  The  general 
course  of  Nature  is  the  stream,  the  organized  body,  the 
obstacle  against  which  this  breaks ;  and  its  peculiar 
shape  converts  the  uniform  and  straight  currents  of  the 
water  into  the  strange  windings  and  crossings  of  the 
whirlpool."  Lifp,  in  other  words,  is  not  a  stable  con- 
dition, but  one  of  continual  flux  and  reflux.  Broadly 
speaking,  two  principles  or  tendencies  govern  organic 
life,  —  the  tendency  of  that  life  to  indefinite  and  rapid  in- 
crease ;  the  tendency  of  external  forces  to  check  or  stop 
such  increase.  But  for  the  latter,  the  earth  would 
speedily  be  overstocked  with  every  kind  of  living  crea- 
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ture ;  but  for  the  former,  everj'  living  creature  would 
speedily  succumb  in  the  unequal  struggle  for  existence. 
The  equilibrium  of  life  is  unstable.  The  predominance 
of  either  of  its  dominant  causes  will  overthrow  it.  This 
is  the  interpretation  of  Balzac's  proposition,  which  is 
thus  seen  not  to  be  discordant  with  the  latest  conclu- 
sions of  science,  but  rather  to  transcend,  and  in  tran- 
scending to  harmonize  and  strengthen  them.  When 
Professor  Tj'ndall  ascribes  all  terrestrial  vitality  to  tlie 
sun,  the  religious  non-scientific  mind  revolts  from  what 
it  regards  as  a  purely  mechanical  and  atheistic  doc- 
trine. It  is  true  that  the  professor  himself  disclaims 
all  pretence  of  understanding  anj'thing  of  final  causes. 
"Science,"  he  saj's,  "knows  nothing  of  the  origin  or 
destiny  of  Nature.  Who  or  what  made  the  sun,  and 
gave  his  ra^'s  their  alleged  power ;  who  or  what  made 
and  bestowed  upon  the  ultimate  particles  of  matter  their 
wondrous  power  of  varied  interaction  ?  Science  does 
not  know ;  the  m3'ster3',  though  pushed  back,  remains 
unaltered."  But  Science  is  not  so  modest  as  these  re- 
marks imply.  Her  followers  certainly  have  attempted 
to  answer  the  questions  put  to  her,  and  some  of  them 
from  the  standpoint  of  an  alleged  agnosticism  indis- 
tinguishable from  atheism.  Balzac's  cpsmology,  being 
primariij'  spiritual,  is  in  no  such  need  of  provisos  and 
apologies.  Granted  that  what  is  called  Matter  includes 
Spirit  or  is  Spirit  under  certain  conditions,  and  it  be- 
comes .  not  merely  possible  but  easy  to  regard  the  sun 
as  the  immediate  agent  of  terrestrial  vitality,  without 
yielding  one  jot  or  tittle  of  the   spiritual  hypothesis. 
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The  Creative  Will  manifesting  through  Motion  upon 
Matter  and  engendering  life  is  a  perfectly  thinkable 
doctrine,  and  it  possesses  the  advantage  of  representing 
the  dual  nature  of  the  human  mind  in  a  perfectly  har- 
monious S3-nthesis. 

"Nowhere,"  proceeds  Balzac,  "is  Motion  sterile. 
Ever3-where  it  engenders  Number ;  but  it  may  be  neu- 
tralized by  a  superior  resistance,  as  in  minerals."  This 
axiom  may  be  considered  in  conjunction  with  the 
following  one :  "  Number,  which  produces  all  the  va- 
rieties [of  organic  life],  at  the  same  time  generates 
Harmon}^,  which,  in  the  .highest  acceptation,  is  the  rela- 
tion between  parts  and  Unity."  The  statement  that 
Motion  engenders  Number  refers  to  the  molecular  com- 
binations whose  numerical  proportions  determine  the 
character  of  the  resulting  organism.  Take,  in  illustra- 
tion, the  chemical  composition  of  a  plasson-body,  wliich 
is  the  simplest  living  germ,  a  particle  of  matter  without 
structure  and  organization,  and  absolutel}'  homogene- 
ous. It  is  in  fact  unorganized  protoplasm,  and  there- 
fore at  the  very  beginnings  of  terrestrial  vitality.  Now, 
this  plasson-body  is  composed  as  follows  :  In  one  hun- 
dred parts  it  has  fiftj'-four  of  carbon,  twent}--one  of 
oxygen,  sixteen  of  nitrogen,  seven  of  hydrogen,  and  two 
of  sulphur.  Of  course  it  is  open  to  a.i\y  one  to  object 
that  the  chemical  analysis  must  have  been  made  upon  a 
plasson-bod}'  which  had  ceased  to  live,  and  that  there- 
fore it  does  not  really  show  the  composition  of  living 
protoplasm.  Professor  Huxley  endeavors  to  meet  tiiis 
objection  with  the  remark  that,  strictly  speaking,  we 
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do  not  and  cannot  know  the  composition  of  an}'  bodies 
with  exactness  ;  but  the  answer  hardly  meets  the  case, 
and  it  is  obvious  that  the  cessation  of  vitality  may  — 
and  in  the  opinion  of  many,  must  —  be  followed  by 
changes  m  the  organism  (prior  to  decomposition)  which 
are  liable  to  vitiate  the  conclusions  founded  on  post- 
mortem analysis.  At  present,  however,  we  are  not 
concerned  with  that  question.  It  is  the  relation  of 
Number  to  organic  variation  with  which  we  are  deaUng. 
Ever}'  combination  of  plasson-bodies  is  in  fact  a  ques- 
tion of  numbers.  According  to  the  proportions  in  which 
the  groups  of  molecules  which  build  up  organisms  are 
combined,  is  the  character  of  the  perfected  organism. 
The  same  primar}'  composition  enters  into  all  organic 
structures.  Out  of  this  simple  protoplasmic  substance, 
by  numerical  arrangement  and  combination,  proceed 
the  entire  and  enormous  series  of  variations  which  in 
the  first  place  determine  the  form  and  structure  of  the 
interior  organs,  and  in  the  second  place  decide  the 
species  and  character  of  the  organism.  With  regard  to 
what  Balzac  calls  the  neutralization  of  Motion  in  the 
mineral  bodies,  it  is  perhaps  less  complete  than  he  sup- 
posed, for  it  is  not  now  regarded  as  certain  that  what 
to  the  imperfect  vision  of  the  human  eye  appears  a  con- 
dition of  absolute  rest  is  really  so. 

The  production  of  Harmony  from  the  numerical  ar- 
rangement of  species  and  varieties  is  inevitable,  for  the 
Number  spoken  of  is  the  Law  which  pervades  all  Na- 
ture, and  by  virtue  of  which  order,  regularity,  and  se- 
quence exist.     This  Harmonj',  too,  is  the  connecting 
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link,  the  nexus,  between  the  Parts  and  Unity,  as  Balzac 
puts  it.  Thus  from  the  operation  of  Motion  upon  Mat- 
ter—for  example,  the  Motion  of  the  sun's  rays  —  pro- 
ceeds Life ;  and  from  the  operation  of  Number  upon 
the  physical  basis  of  Life  proceeds  organized  vitality ; 
and  in  the  same  way  that  Number  which  engenders 
vital  organization  and  variation,  evolves  Harmony, 
which  is  the  effect  of  Law.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the 
efforts  of  men  of  science  who  cannot  accept  the  mechan- 
ical theory  of  the  universe,  to  obtain  a  basis  for  a 
scheme  of  thought  closelj'  allied  to  Balzac's.  Thus  we 
find  Professor  Tait  arguing  from  the  biogenetieal  point 
of  view  in  this  manner:  "If  then  the  matter  of  this 
present  visible  univei'se  be  not  capable  of  itself,  that  is 
to  say,  in  virtue  of  the  forces  and  qualities  with  which 
it  has  been  endowed,  of  generating  life,  but  if  we  must 
look  to  the  unseen  universe  for  the  origin  of  life,  this 
would  appear  to  show  that  the  peculiar  collocation  of 
matter  which  accompanies  the  operations  of  life  is  not  a 
mere  grouping  of  particles  of  the  visible  universe,  but 
implies  likewise  some  peculiarity  in  the  connection  of 
these  with  the  unseen  universe.  May  it  not  denote  in 
fact  some  peculiarity  of  structure  extending  to  the  un- 
seen?" There  seems  to  be  need  for  some  clearer  defi- 
nition of  the  terms  "  visible  "  and  "  unseen  "  here  ;  for 
a  large  proportion  of  the  universe,  with  the  phenomena 
of  which  Science  deal's  freely,  is  as  a  matter  of  fact 
quite  as  much  "  unseen  "  as  any  conceivable  abstraction 
could  be.  Indeed  the  whole  atomic  theorj-,  the  undula- 
tory  theory  of  light,  the  tiieory  of  gravitation,  not  to 
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speak  of  other  problems  of  the  first  importance,  involve 
the  treatment  of  imponderable  and  invisible  forces  or 
substances,  the  postulation  of  ^ihich,  however  neces- 
sary, has  been  attended  \i'ith  difficulties  the  insoluble 
character  of  several  of  which  testifies  to  the  existence 
of  an  incertitude  hardlj-  to  be  exceeded  hy  the  most 
daring  speculations  concerning  what  Professor  Tait  not 
infelicitously  terms  the  "  unseen  universe." 

The  seventh  axiom  derives  from  the  preceding  ones : 
"Without  Motion  all  would  be  one  and  the  same  sub- 
stance. Its  products,  identical  in  their  essence,  are 
differentiated  onl^'  by  the  Number  which  determines 
faculties  (or  properties)."  Probably  one  of  the  first 
speculations  of  the  human  mind  had  reference  to  the  in- 
timate connection  between  Motion  and  Life  and  be- 
tween apparent  absolute  Rest  and  Death.  There  is  no 
cosmical  theorj',  however  ancient,  which  does  not  postu- 
late the  vitalization  of  matter  in  a  state  of  rest  by  the 
introduction  to  it  of  Motion.  Five  hundred  years  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  Anaxagoras  was 
engaged  in  such  a  speculation.  He  imagined  Space 
to  be  filled  with  a  chaotic  mass  of  stagnant,  lifeless 
substances.  Then  Mind  began  to  work  upon  it,  com- 
municating Motion,  which  in  turn  engendered  Order. 
Anaxagoras  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  initiating  the 
vortical  theorj-  also  ;  for  according  to  him  the  operative 
Mind  communicated  a  revolving  motion  at  a  single 
point.  Half  a  century  later  Leucippus  promulgated  an 
extension  of  tiiis  theory  which  offered  a  closer  analogy 
to  the  modern  nebular  hypothesis,  for  Leucippus  filled 
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his  space  with  atoms.  Bat  whatever  the  nature  of  the 
superstructure,  this  has  always  been  a  fundamental  pos- 
tulate :  that  Motion  is  the  force  b^-  which  Matter  is  vivi- 
fied and  differentiated.  Balzac,  with  Zenocrates  and 
others,  gives  to  Number  the  function  of  differentiation  ; 
and  with  reason,  whether  we  regard  the  attribution 
exoterically  or  esotericallj'.  Modern  Science  depends 
largely  upon  Numbers  for  its  activity  and  progress. 
In  fact  it  could  effect  nothing  without  them.  It  also 
encounters  in  its  research  many  curious  and  hitherto  in- 
explicable laws  of  Nature,  which  appear  to  assign  cer- 
tain particular  numbers  to  certain  kingdoms  of  animal, 
vegetable,  or  other  life.'  Thus  in  a  recent  treatise  on 
"  The  Origin  of  Floral  Structures  "  by  Eev.  George 
Henslow,  five  Principles  of  Variation  in  flowers  ai-e 
specified,  and  of  these  Number  is  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant. Now,  Dr.  Henslow  has  observed  that  certain 
numbers  appear  to  be  preferred  by  Nature  in  the  floral 
kingdom.  The  numbers  three  and  five  (as  applied  to 
floral  whorls)  appear  to  dominate  all  others  ;  the  num- 
bers seven  and  eleven  are  very  rare  ;  and  so  on.  The 
rational  inference  of  course  is  that  the  external  agen- 
cies which  produce  or  assist  variation  operate  most 
easily  in  such  ways  as  tend  to  development  in  the  pre- 
vailing numerical  method,  and  this  involves  a  similar 
special  facility  of  development  in  these  lines  for  the 
plant  itself.  But  why  it  should  be  easiest  for  flowers 
to  var^'  in  these  particular  numerical  ways,  Science  is 
quite  unable  to  explain.  Som?  of  the  ancients  supposed 
that  the  atoms  themselves,  weve  animated  and  possessed 
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of  conscious  intelligence.  This  was  only  shifting,  not 
removing,  a  difficultj-,  though  the  old  method  of  solving 
hard  problems  has  by  no  means  lost  its  attraction 
through  lapse  of  time.  It  is,  however,  as  Balzac  puts  it, 
essentially  upon  Number  that  differentiation  depends ; 
specific  collocations  of  atoms  or  molecules  in  definite 
proportions  determining  the  functions,  properties,  and 
faculties  of  everj-  material  organism.  Motion  acting 
upon  Matter  produces  Life.  Number  operating  upon 
animated  Matter  decides  what  kind  of  living  thing  shall 
result  from  organization.  Number  without  Motion 
would  eflfect  nothing.  Matter  without  Motion  would  be 
homogeneous  and  exanimate.  Motion  without  Number 
could  onlj-  vivify,  but  could  not  co-ordinate.  But  Mo- 
tion never  acts  alone.  As  Balzac  sa3-s,  •  it  everj'where 
engenders  Number,  and  thus  it  is  in  a  waj'  Number  in 
action.  Motion  originates  Life,  and  Number  utihzes 
it  by  ordering  its  manifestations.  Thus  is  produced 
that  Harmony  which  is  spoken  of  as  the  relation  be- 
tween the  Parts  and  Unity,  —  which  is  of  necessity  the 
Whole. 

The  eighth  axiom  is  brief,  but  not  on  that  account 
easy  of  comprehension:  "  Man  is  related  to  faculties; 
the  Angel  is  related  to  essence."  Human  life  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  descent  of  Spirit  into  Matter.  In  this  phase 
of  existence  the  higher  entity  is  "subdued  to  what  it 
■works  in."  It  cannot  raise  the  coarser  material  ele- 
ments to  its  own  plane.  It  must  consequent!}"  adapt 
itself  to  them,  —  to  its  environment,  in  short.  Now,  tlie 
animation  of  matter,  as  has  been  seen,  is  but  one  of  a, 
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number  of  processes,  all  of  which  are  necessary  to  the 
production  of  that  complex,  many-sided  Whole  which 
■we  call  Nature.  Nature  proceeds,  in  her  turn,  from  the 
simple  to  the  complex,  from  the  homogeneous  to  the 
heterogeneous.  Beginning  with,  as  Science  supposes, 
an  indivisible  unit  of  absolute  simplicity ;  producing, 
as  the  ultimate  cognizable  reduction  of  animated  mat- 
ter, the  structureless  plasson-body  ;  evolving  from  that 
every  form  of  organic  life,  —  she  crowns  her  steadily' 
increasing  complexity  of  organization,  function,  and  fac- 
ulties with  Man,  the  highest  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  elaborate  of  living  beings.  In  saying  that  lie 
is  "related  to  faculties,"  Balzac  referred  to  the  ever- 
growing necessity  which  controls  the  laborator}-  work 
of  Nature,  and  comjiels  her  to  devise  more  and  bet- 
ter mechanism  for  the  manifestation  of  Spirit  as '  she 
climbs  the  evolutionary  stairwaj'.  With  each  intellec- 
tual advance  the  cerebral  convolutions  must  become 
more  numerous,  the  afferent  and  efferent  nerves  be 
attuned  to  a  greater  delicacy  of  sensation,  a  greater 
rapidity  of  transmission.  With  the  pressure  of  expand- 
ing spiritual  needs  there  must  develop  corresponding 
physical  instrumentalities.  Even  with  the  very  high- 
est attainable  development  on  the  human  plane,  such 
as  culminates  in  a  Shakspeare,  the  direction  of  evolu- 
tion is  of  necessity  related  to  faculties,  not  to  essence,' 
for  even  here  we  have  only  the  best  attainable  adapta- 
tion of  the  material  to  the  spiritual ;  and  all  that  Na- 
ture can  accomplish  under  these  conditions  is,  by  the 
laws  of  organic  life,  nothing  but  a  compromise,  the 
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attainment  of  temporary  equilibrium  between  essen- 
tially- antagonistic  extremes.  In  this  sphere  of  exist- 
ence the  principle  of  such  partial  and  imperfect  success 
as  is  alone  attainable  is  formulated  b^'  modern  science 
as  adaptation  to  the  environment.  This  involves  the 
strengthening  of  the  relation  to  faculties,  since  these 
are  the  means  wherebj'  adaptation  is  produced.  The  life 
of  man,  and  indeed  of  all  animals,  is  a  continual  struggle, 
and  for  the  most  part  a  struggle  with  needs  and  appetites 
belonging  altogether  to  the  material  and  physical  plane. 
If,  for  instance,  it  were  possible  for  mankind  to  live- 
without  eating  and  drinking,  —  if,  that  is  to  say,  the 
normal  waste  of  tissue  could  be  stopped,  the  fires  of 
life  be  kept  burning  without  the  consumption  of  fuel, — 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  all  the  aims  and  motives 
of  the  race  would  undergo  the  most  radical  and  mo- 
mentous change.  At  one  stroke  the  fellest  obstacle  to 
the  higher  life  would  be  cleared  awa^-,  and  the  hori- 
zon of  theworld  would  be  enlarged  almost  indefinitely. 
But  as  things  are,  no  step  upward  can  be  taken  with- 
out suffering,  without  direct  or  indirect  concession  and 
tribute  to  the  lower  but  implacable  needs  of  mere  or- 
ganic life.     The  fate  of  man  is  like  that  of  the 

"  horse  with  wings,  that  would  have  flown, 
But  that  his  heavy  rider  kept  him  down," 

in  the  "Vision  of  Sin;"  and  however  he  maj' aspire, 
this  destiny  he  must  as  a  rule  undergo.  He  is  "re- 
lated to  faculties,"  because  it  is  the  order  of  his  present 
mode  of  existence.    The  experience  and  the  suffering 
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which  belong  to  incarnation  are  necessary  to  his  per- 
fection, and  thej'  must  therefore  be  endured ;  but  such 
is  not  the  scheme  of  the  superior,  enfranchised,  angelic 
life. 

Some  may  consider  the  introduction  of  angels  to  a 
philosophical  speculation  inconsistent  ;  for  does  not 
consideration  of  such  hj'pothetical  beings  appertain  to 
Theolog3'  and  Poetry  alone  ?  Balzac  would  undoubt- 
edly have .  returned  an  emphatic  negative  to  such  a 
question,  and  would  have  denied  the  force  of  the  objec- 
tion ;  and  indeed  thinkers  whose  claim  to  the  title  of 
Philosopher  can  never  be  disputed  have  established 
precedents  in  this  connection  which  completely  justify 
Balzac.  Thus  Locke  observes:  "That  there  should 
be  more  species  of  intelligent  creatures  above  us  than 
there  are  of  sensible  and  material  below  us,  is  prob- 
able to  me  from  hence,  that  in  all  the  visible  corporeal 
world  we  see  no  chasms  or  gaps.  .  .  .  And  when  we 
consider  the  infinite  power  and  wisdom  of  the  Maker, 
we  have  reason  to  think  that  it  is  suitable  to  the  mag- 
nificent harmony  of  the  universe  and  the  great  design 
and  infinite  goodness  of  the  Architect  that  the  species  . 
of  creatures  should  also,  by  gentle  degrees,  ascend  up- 
wards from  us  toward  his  infinite  perfection,  as  we  see 
thej^  gradually  descend  from  us  downwards  ;  which  if  it 
be  probable,  we  have  reason  then  to  be  persuaded  that 
there  are  far  more  species  of  creatures  above  us  than 
there  are  beneath ;  we  being,  in  degrees  of  perfection, 
much  more  remote  from  the  infinite  being  of  God  than 
we  are  from  the  lowest  state  of  being,  and  that  which 
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approaches  next  to  nothing."  This  too  is  the  thought 
expressed  by  Tennyson  in  "  The  Two  Voices,"  — 

"  This  truth  within  thy  mind  rehearse, 
That  in  a  boundless  universe 
Is  boundless  better,  boundless  worse. 

"  Think  you  this  mould  of  hopes  and  fears 
Could  find  no  statelier  than  his  peers 
In  yonder  hundred  million  spheres  ?  " 

The  late  Lord  Lytton  pursued  the  same  line  of  thought 
in  the  following  passage:  "In  the  small  as  in  the 
vast,  God  is  equally  profuse  of  life.  The  traveller 
looks  upon  the  tree,  and  fancies  its  boughs  were  formed 
for  his  shelter  in  the  summer  sun  or  his  fuel  in  the 
winter  frosts.  But  in  each  leaf  of  these  boughs  the 
Creator  has  made  a  world  ;  it  swarms  with  innumera- 
ble races.  Each  drop  of  water  in  yon  moat  is  an  orb 
more  populous  than  is  a  kingdom  of  men.  Everywhere 
in  this  immense  design  Science  brings  new  hfe  to 
light.  Life  is  the  one  pervading  principle ;  and  even 
the  thing  that  seems  to  die  and  putrefy  but  engenders 
new  life,  and  changes  to  fresh  forms  of  matter.  Rea- 
soning then  by  evident  analogy,  —  if  not  a  leaf,  if  not 
a  drop  of  water,  but  is,  no  less  than  yonder  star,  a 
habitable  and  breathing  world,  —  nay,  if- even  man 
himself  is  a  world  to  other  lives,  and  millions  and  myri- 
ads dwell  in  the  rivers  of  his  blood,  and  inhabit  man's 
frame  as  man  inhabits  earth,  common  sense  (if  your 
schoolmen  had  it)  would  suffice  to  teach  that  the  cir- 
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cumfluent  infinite  which  3'ou  call  space  —  the  boundless 
Impalpable  which  divides  earth  from  the  moon  and 
stars  —  is  filled  also  with  its  correspondent  and  appro- 
priate life." 

In  the  dogmatic  terminologj-  of  evolutionary  philoso- 
phy, the  word  "Anthropomorphism"  has  now  for  sev- 
eral years  done  duty  as  a  club  wherewith  to  beat  down 
all  manifestations  of  sympathy  with  true  psychologj-. 
Many  well-meaning  but  feeble  spirits  have  been  so 
coerced  and  overawed  by  the  insolent  arrogance  of  the 
champions  of  the  mechanical  theory  of  life,  that  thej' 
have  not  ventured  to  dispute  the  authority  of  dicta  in 
all  respects  as  imaginative  as,  and  infinitelj-  narrower 
and  less  noble  than,  the  alleged  "mj'ths"  against 
which  they  are  directed.  There  is  indeed  no  attitude 
which  in  the  man  of  science  ought  to  be  more  marked 
than  Humility ;  for  the  history  of  human  progress  is 
staked  out  with  the  gravestones  of  exploded  scientific 
fallacies,  delusions,  and  follies.  Notwithstanding  these 
constant  warnings  and  cautionar3'  signals,  the  tempta- 
tion to  "  cross  the  boundarj*  of  experimental  evidence  " 
and  indulge  in  dogmatisms  all  the  more  positive  be- 
cause of  their  unstable  foundation,  appears  too  strong 
for  a  large  proportion  of  the  modern  scientific  leaders 
What  these  men  propound,  no  matter  how  derived  or 
supported,  is  unfortunately  accepted  as  infallible  by 
the  great  majority  of  their  followers,  —  and  by  the 
term  "followers"  is  meant  not  onlj-  other  men  of  sci- 
ence, but  the  crowd  who  take  their  opinions  and  beliefs 
habitually   at  second-hand,    and   to-day   yield   to  the 
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pretensions  of  science  and  pseudo-science  alike  an 
obedience  and  a  confidence  formei'ly  conceded  onl}'  to 
tlie  dogmatism  of  theology.  Because  of  the  matei'ial- 
istic  influence  thus  disseminated,  it  becomes  necessar}-, 
in  dealing  with  any  question  which  the  canons  of 
scientific  orthodoxy  declare  be3ond  the  limits  of  ra- 
tional research,  to  adjure  all  readers  to  "clear  their 
minds  of  cant/'  and  prepare  themselves  for  the  candid 
consideration  of  whatever  is  set  before  them  by  reflect- 
ing that  onljf  fools  will  undertake  to  set  bounds  to  the 
possibilities  of  existence  and  the  varletj'  of  phenomena 
in  the  universe. 

"The  Angel,"  says  Balzac,  "  is  related  to  essence." 
That  this  should  be  so  is,  ex  hypothesi,  necessary  and 
inevitable.  The  angel,  being  pure  spirit,  or  relatively 
pure  spirit,  must  approach  essence  in  its  constitution. 
The  course  of  Man  is  from  indefinite  homogeneity-  to 
definite  heterogeneity.  But  this  constant  increase  in 
complexitj'  is  due  entirely  to  the  necessit}'  of  refining 
and  perfecting  the  material  mechanism  through  which 
Spirit  manifests.  Remove  the  material  medium  whose 
intractability  and  grossness  necessitate  so  ingenious 
and  varied  a  series  of  adaptations,  and  the  need  for  all 
this  planning  and  contriving  at  once  ceases.  The 
spiritual,  the  angelic  composition,  being  free  from  the 
impediments  of  Matter,  is  simple  ;  and  its  relations  and 
tendencies  are  towards  homogeneity,  and  awaj'  from 
beterogeneitj'.  Moreover,  supposing  that  there  are, 
as  analogj'  suggests,  many  degrees  of  spiritual  per- 
fection, it  follows  that  the  movement  of  all  these  being"! 
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must  be  in  the  direction  of  Unitj'.  Tlie  line  of  their 
progress  is  necessarily  at  variance  with  that  of  Human- 
it}'.  The  descent  of  Spirit  into  Matter  —  according  to 
the  Mystics,  the  true  signification  of  the  event  exoteri- 
cally  figured  as  the  Fall  of  the  Angels  —  resulted  in  a 
struggle  whieli  has  at  one  and  the  same  time  deter- 
mined the  direction  of  material  evolution,  and  fixed 
the  nature  of  the  methods  by  which  ultimately  the  en- 
franchisement of  Spirit  is  to  be  attained.  But  whereas 
in  the  case  of  angelic  development,  the  refinement  of  a 
comparatively  simple  and  homogeneous  essence  is  re- 
quired, in  the  case  of  incarnated  spirit  the  vehicle  itself 
must  be  improved,  purified,  and  perfected,  to  the  end 
that  the  operative  soul  may  not  be  hopelessly  weighed 
down  and  impeded  by  it,  in  the  fulfilment  of  that  soul's 
destin3'.  It  follows,  from  this  line  of  reasoning,  that 
the  human  soul,  when  liberated  from  its  material  en- 
velope, must  take  up  the  evolutionary  methods  which, 
prior  to  the  change  called  Death,  were  impossible  to  it. 
It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  such  a  change  of 
method  is  immediate,  datura  non  facit  saltum  is  no 
doubt  the  rule  here,  as  in  tiie  visible  universe.  The 
Oriental  wisdom-religion  teaches  that  the  process  of  re- 
storing the  once  incarnated  spirit  to  its  high  Source 
is  a  very  gradual  one,  involving  many  reincarnations, 
during  which  the  discipline  and  preparation  of  the  soul 
consist  in  the  diflQcult  and  painful  work  of  subduing 
the  strong  material  desires  and  impulses,  and  bringing 
the  inner  man  into  harmony  with  the  Divine.  In  this 
process  the  already  liberated  angels  may  be  engaged  as 
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assistants  to  all  who,  like  Faust,  greatly'  struggle  and 

unweariedlj  aspire. 

"  Wer  iinmer  strebend  sich  bemiiht, 
Den  kbnnen  wir  erlosen." 

The  ninth  axiom  indeed  brings  us  to  cognate  con- 
siderations:  "By  uniting  his  body  to  the  elementary 
movement,  Man  may  succeed  in  joining  himself  to  the 
light  interiorly  (or  by  his  Interior)."  The  superficial 
obscurity  of  the  language  here  veils  a  doctrine  which 
is  fundamental  in  all  religions,  and  vital  to  occult  and 
mystical  sj-stems.  The  union  of  the  body  with  the 
elementary  movement  signifies  the  preparation  and  pu- 
rification of  the  physical  organism  bj'  bringing  it  into 
harmony  with  that  natural  force  which  is  commonly 
termed  the  vital  principle.  The  method  indicated  in- 
volves a  reversal  of  the  normal  material  evolutionary 
process,  and  a  substitution  of  the  simple  for  the  com- 
plex. It  is  b}'  eliminating  the  tributes  paid  by  ad- 
vanced humanitj-  to  cultivated  appetites  that  the  body 
is  bj-  degrees  attuned  to  the  highest  sympathies  of  phe- 
nomenal Nature,  and  thus  becomes  fitted  to  be  the 
medium  and  vehicle  of  psychical  efforts  aimed  at  the 
attainment  of  spiritual  and  divine  illumination.  The 
preparation  of  the  bodj-  by  discipline  of  this  kind  can, 
however,  effect  no  more  than  to  facilitate  the  subse- 
quent psychical  operations,  which  must  be  carried  on, 
as  Balzac  saj's,  by  the  Interior,  — that  is  to  saj-,  by  In- 
tuition. Now,  modern  mechanical  science  has  labored 
so  strenuousl}'  to  discredit  this  facultj'  in  the  interest  of 
purely  materialistic  philosophy,  that  it  is  in  a  manner 
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necessary  to  call  in  the  testimony  of  some  established 
authority  on  its  behalf.  The  place  of  Intuition  is  thus 
defined  by  Locke  :  "  Our  highest  degree  of  Knowledge 
is  intuitive,  without  Reasoning ;  "  and  this  intuitive 
knowledge,  he  saj-s,  "  is  certain,  beyond  all  doubt,  and 
needs  no  probation,  nor  can  have  any,  this  being  the 
highest  of  all  human  certainty.''  And  he  says  again  : 
"  In  the  discovery  of  and  assent  to  these  truths,  there  is 
no  use  of  the  discursive  facult}',  no  need  of  reasoning ; 
but  they  are  known  by  a  superior  and  higher  degree  of 
evidence.  And  such,  if  I  may  guess  at  things  unknown, 
I  am  apt  to  think  that  angels  have  now,  and  the  spirits 
of  just  men  made  perfect  shall  have  in  a  future  state,  of 
thousands  of  things  which  now  either  wholly  escape  our 
apprehensions,  or  which,  our  short-sighted  reason  hav- 
ing got  some  faint  glimpse  of,  we  in  the  dark  grope 
after.''  Elsewhere  the  same  author  says  of  Intuition  : 
"This  kind  of  knowledge  is  the  clearest  and  most 
certain  that  human  frailtj'  is  capable  of.  This  part  of 
knowledge  is  irresistible,  and,  like  bright  sunshine, 
forces  itself  immediately  to  be  perceived,  as  soon  as 
ever  the  mind  turns  its  view  that  waj^,  and  leaves  no 
room  for  hesitation,  doubt,  or  examination,  but  the 
mind  is  presently  filled  with  the  clear  light  of  it.  It 
is  on  this  intuition  that  depend  all  the  certainty  and 
evidence  of  all  our  knowledge.''  Intuition,  then,  ac- 
cording to  Locke,  comes  first,  and  Reason  second, 
—  a  classification  so  repugnant  to  modern  Materialism 
that  it  would,  were  it  possible,  repudiate  Locke  alto- 
gether, rather  than  accept   a   conclusion  which  in  its 
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final  analysis  involves  the  subordination  of  Matter  to 
Spirit. 

And  now  let  us  hear  a  modern  Mystic  on  the  defini- 
tion of  the  faculty  which  has  been  and  continues  to  be 
the  subject  of  fierce  contention  among  rival  schools  of 
thought.  We  quote  from  "The  Perfect  Way:'.'  "It 
is  that  mode  of  the  mind  whereby,  after  exercising  itself 
in  an  outward  direction  as  Intellect,  in  order  to  obtain 
cognition  of  phenomena,  it  returns  towards  its  centre 
as  Intuition,  and  by  ascertaining  the  essential  idea  of 
the  fact  apprehended  by  the  senses,  completes  the  pro- 
cess of  its  thought.  And  just  as  only  by  the  combined 
and  equal  operation  of  the  modes  termed  centrifugal 
and  centripetal,  of  force,  the  solar  sj'stem  is  sustained  ; 
so  onlj'  by  the  equilibrium  of  the  modes,  intellectual 
and  intuitional,  of  the  mind,  can  man  complete  the  sys- 
tem of  his  thought  and  attain  to  certitude  of  truth. 
And  as  well  might  we  attempt  to  construct  the  solar 
system  bj'  means  of  an  exercise  of  force  in  one  direc- 
tion, the  human  system  by  means  of  one  sex,  or  the 
nervous  sj'stem  by  means  of  the  motor  roots  only,  as 
to  attain  to  knowledge  bj'  means  of  one  mode  only  of 
mind.  It  is,  however,  precisely  in  this  manner  that 
the  materialistic  hypothesis  errs ;  and  by  its  error  it 
has  forfeited  all  claim  to  be  accounted  a  S3--stem."  In- 
tuition, in  fact,  is  the  key  whereby  the  interior  region 
of  the  mind,  the  permanent,  enduring  part  of  human 
nature,  is  unlocked ;  it  is  the  instrument  by  which  the 
deep,  the  central  truths  of  existence,  known  in  perpe- 
tuity to  the  Soul  herself,  are  attained  to  bj'  the  intelli- 
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gence.  .  For  according  to  the  Mj'stics,  whose  teaching 
Balzac  follows  here,  the  Soul,  appointed  to  pass  through 
a  long  series  of  incarnations,  gathers  together  and  pre- 
serves her  experiences  in  Matter,  and  can  and  will 
communicate  them  when  the  conditions  are  favorable ; 
that  is  to  say,  when  through  the  purifjing  discipline 
of  the  body  the  Intellect  is  so  clarified  and  refined  as 
to  be  capable  of  communion  with  and  apprehension  of 
the  central  Psyche.  It  is  thus  that  man  may  succeed 
in  joining  himself  to  the  Light  by  his  Interior.  The 
Light  is  the  illumination  of  the  inner  sanctuary'',  —  that 
sanctuary  to  which  reference  was  made  in  the  words, 
"The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  within  j'ou." 

It  is  thus,  too,  that  the  final  redemption  —  the  escape 
of  Spirit  from  Matter  —  is  to  be  brought  about.  The 
pursuit  of  a  materialistic  philosophy  and  science,  by 
stifling  all  elevating  psychical  effort,  retards  the  only 
form  of  progress  which  is  worth  achieving.  For  it 
compels  a  one-sided  development,  and  what  is  worse, 
a  development  of  that  side  of  human  nature  which  is 
least  deserving  of  culture.  "  What  will  it  profit  a  man 
if  he  gain  the  whole  world  iand  lose  his  own  soul?"  is 
the  problem  now  forced  upon  the  race  by  the  character 
and  tendencies  of  the  dominant  civilization.  The  pres- 
ent exaltation  of  Eeason  at  the  expense  of  Intuition  is 
directly  in  the  line  of  soul  perdition,  or  soul  paralysis; 
for  though  the  immortality  of  the  soul  ma3'  be  predi- 
cated, its  connection  with  Matter  maj''  be  indefinitely 
prolonged,  its  return  to  its  ineffable  Source  be  as  in- 
definitely  delayed,   by  such    a  materialization    of  its 
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mundane  medium  as  will  render  effective  psychical 
manifestation  and  guidance  impracticable,  thus  deliv- 
ering over  the  Man  himself  to  the  blind  leadership  of 
the  Senses  and  the  Intellect  alone.  Such  a  postpone- 
ment of  the  soul's  enfranchisement  cannot  be  submitted 
to.  All  the  higher  forces  of  the  universe  are  banded 
against  the  materialist  conspirac\' ;  and  the  strong  re- 
action against  that  futile  and  degrading  doctrine  even 
now  manifesting  itself  wherever  the  English  language 
is  spoken,  and  not  only  in  those  countries,  but  among 
the  Celts,  Iberians,  and  Slavs,  indicates  the  beginning 
of  an  era  during  which  the  leading  races  will  revolt 
from  the  nullifications  of  the  hour,  and  once  more  in- 
terest themselves  seriouslj'  in  an  enlightened,  elevating, 
and  comprehensive  psychology. 

The  future  science  of  Soul  must  accord  recognition 
to  the  Intuitional  without  discarding  the  Rational.  In 
the  past  progress  has  been  hindered  by  efforts  to  en- 
throne one  of  these  faculties  at  the  expense  of  the 
other.  No  error  could  have  been  more  mischievous. 
It  has  kept  mankind  oscillating  between  the  poles  of 
Credulity  and  Scepticism.  It  has  arraj'ed  the  strong- 
est intelligences  in  opposed  phalanxes,  and  so  preju- 
diced either  faction  as  to  render  all  compromise  but 
that  of  coercion  or  hypocrisy  impracticable.  There 
was  always  a  safe  middle  ground,  but  antagonisms 
were  always  too  fierce  to  permit  of  its  being  taken. 
Nor  was  the  situation  improved  by  the  introduction  of 
dogma  on  both  sides, — that  of  theology  on  the  side 
of  Intuition,  and  that  of  physical  science  on  the  side 
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of  Reason.  All  the  smoke  and  dust  of  age-long  intel- 
lectual conflict  has  been  bequeathed  with  other  attri- 
butes, prejudices,  and  proclivities,  from  generation  to 
generation.  We  approach  the  arena  heavily  weighted 
in  advance.  Heredity  has  handicapped  us,  and  we 
need  all  the  help  we  can  obtain,  all  the  encouragement 
to  be  derived  from  conviction  of  the  want  of  enlight- 
enment, to  render  us  fit  for  the  task  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  which  we  are  called.  Among  the  first 
necessities  of  the  new  era  will  be  the  restoration  of 
the  faculty  of  Intuition  to  its  normal  and  legitimate 
rank  and  position ;  and  following  naturally  upon  this 
restoration  will  come  recognition  of  the  truth  that  the 
one  and  only  waj^  by  which  to  effect  union  with  the 
higher  Light,  to  put  the  race  in  the  path  which  leads 
to  final  emancipation  and  regeneration,  is  through  the 
cultivation  of  that  interior  psychical  aptitude  which  has 
been  permitted  almost  to  die  out  in  most  of  us. 

The  tenth  axiom  is  as  follows :  "  Number  is  an  in- 
tellectual witness  which  belongs  only  to  Man,  and  by 
which  he  may  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  the  Word." 
Before  proceeding  to  consider  this  it  seems  necessary  to 
point  out  that  in  the  wisdom-religion  Number  has  two 
distinct  significations,  and  that  the  deeper  of  these  can- 
not be  communicated,  nor  indeed  understood  save  by 
those  whose  studies  have  prepared  them  for  the  assimi- 
lation of  an  occult  symbolog}'  which  in  the  very  nature 
of  things  must  be  "  caviare  to  the  general."  Nor  is 
there  any  charlatanic  affectation  of  m3'ster3'  in  this.  No 
man  supposes  himself  capable  of  reading  Sanscrit  with- 
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out  preliminary  studj-  in  the  language.  No  man  thinks 
it  reasonable  that  he  should  be  able  to  read  music  at 
sight,  never  having  learned  its  notation.  To  the  unin- 
structed  the  apparatus  of  a  chemical  laboratory  or  an 
astronomical  observatory  conve^-s  no  information,  and 
is  incomprehensible.  In  precisely  the  same  way  it  is 
nepessary  that  the  occult  theory  of  Numbers  should  have 
been  studied  before  the  meaning  of  references  to  tliat 
theory  can  be  grasped.  In  a  popular  exposition  of  Bal- 
zac's profound  system  of  philosoph}-  it  is  manifestly 
impracticable  to  attempt  more  than  sucli  an  exoteric 
outline  of  the  subtler  expressions  as  ma}'  serve  to  show 
the  possibilit}'  and  the  tendency'  of  the  more  recondite 
allusions.  Even  so  tlie  necessitj-  of  emploj^ing  terms 
which  often  bear  quite  different  significations  according 
as  thej'  are  used  exoterically  or  esoterically  renders  it 
impossible  to  guard  against  the  liability  to  misconcep- 
tion. Tlie  external  interpretation  of  Balzac's  state- 
ment liere  is  by  no  means  easy,  moreover,  since  even 
that  presupposes  a  familiarit}-  with  certain  little-under- 
stood matters.  The  knowledge  of  the  Word,  which  is 
to  be  arrived  at  with  the  aid  of  Number,  is  knowledge  of 
the  phenomena  and  laws  of  Nature,  for  one  thing.  The 
"Word  referred  to  is  the  Logos  manifested  in  the  material 
universe.  The  Logos  in  itself — the  Ain-Soph  of  the 
Kabbalists  —  is  beyond  the  comprehension  of  minds 
limited  b}-  Matter.  It  can  only  be  known  at  all  through 
its  manifestation.  Number,  the  intellectual  witness 
which  belongs  onlj-  to  Man,  —  that  is  to  saj',  the  instru- 
ment h}-  which  he  is  enabled  to  follow  and  apprehend  the 
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organization  and  differentiation  of  Matter  by  Motion,  — 
brings  him  into  relations  witii  the  material  universe 
■which  illuminate  the  structure  and  conditions  of  the 
latter.  In  the  lower  and  more  restricted  signification 
of  Number  this  is  shown  to  be  true  by  the  character  of 
the  instrumentalities  to  which  Science  is  indebted  for 
its  greatest  advances.  The  physicist,  the  chemist,  the 
mathematician,  the  astronomer,  the  biologist,  the  bota- 
nist, are  all  and  equally  dependent  upon  Number  for 
progress  in  discovery  and  the  classification  of  phenom- 
ena. This  is  not  all  that  Balzac  signifies  in  the  tenth 
axiom,  but  it  is  all  that  can  be  made  intelligible  to  the 
average  reader,  and  probably  all  that  the  average  reader 
cares  to  know.  Number,  then,  is  the  kej'  to  the  mys- 
teries of  the  visible  (and  indeed  also  to  the  unseen) 
universe.  It  is  the  exponent  of  Nature's  laws ;  and 
whether  it  shall  unfold  those  laws  completely  depends 
upon  the  ability  of  those  who  employ  it  to  see  not  alone 
its  Material  but  its  Spiritual  aspects  and  attributes. 
Recognizing  only  the  former,  thej-  may  attain  to  the 
highest  plane  upon  which  purely  materialistic  science 
can  live ;  and  they  will  undoubtedly  believe,  having 
reached  that  height,  that  there  are  no  more  practicable 
elevations  to  conquer.  At  such  a  stage  the  temptation 
is  to  postulate  the  futility  of  further  exploration,  to 
label  the  horizon  "  Unknowable,"  and  to  "  rest  and  be 
thankful."  A  saner,  better-balanced  ambition  recog- 
nizes no  impassable  limits,  but  when  the  boundaries  of 
the  Material  are  approached  prepares  to  call  in  aid 
those  higher  and  more  refined  Spiritual  capacities  to 
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which  there  are  no  limitations  short  of  union  with  the 
Infinite. 

"  There  is  a  Number  which  Impurity  cannot  tran- 
scend, the  Number  wherein  creation  is  finished."  So 
reads  the  eleventli  axiom  ;  and  again  it  has  to  be  said 
that  the  most  weighty  significance  of  this  sentence  Is 
esoteric.  The  Impure,  or  Impurit3',  refers  to  that  com- 
plete immersion  in  Matter  which  has  the  effect  of  para- 
lyzing or  even  stifling  the  spiritual  elements.  To  all 
who  have  sunk  so  far,  comprehension  of  the  occult  side 
of  existence  is  debarred.  They  occupy  a  position 
towards  the  higher  life  analogous  to  that  which  a  man 
born  blind  and  deaf  occupies  toward  light  and  sound. 
They  are  as  incapable  of  rising  out  of  Matter  as  a  per- 
son congenitall}'  wanting  in  a  limb  or  organ  would  be 
of  performing  the  functions  of  the  missing  parts.  But 
there  is  another,  —  a  dual  interpretation  to  this  axiom. 
The  Number  which  symbolizes  the  end  of  creation  is 
also  the  Number  which  marks  the  return  of  all  created 
things  to  the  bosom  of  Infinity.  The  allusion  is  to  the 
Hindu  cosmologj',  according  to  which  at  stated  intervals 
{pianvantaras)  all  that  exists  matcriallj-  is  resolved  into 
its  constituent  essence,  in  much  the  same  wa^-  as  if,  re- 
versing the  processes  of  the  nebular  hypothesis,  this 
universe  should  be  resolved  into  the  "naked  essence 
floating  free  "  out  of  which  it  is  assumed  to  have  been 
gradually  evolved.  Not  that  there  is  any  chasm  be- 
tween ancient  and  modern  science  in  regard  to  this 
problem.  The  West  joins  the  East  in  the  belief  that 
a  time  must  come,  however  remote,  for  the  dissolution 
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of  our  universe ;  and  the  destiny  before  it  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  modern  science,  to  all  practical  intents  iden- 
tical with  that  postulated  b^'  the  Hindu  cosmogonists 
many  thousands  of  years  ago. 

As  a  rather  curious  and  interesting  illustration  of  this 
similarity  in  conclusions  reached,  it  need  hardly  be  said, 
by  radically  different  paths,  a  citation  from  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  may.  be  worth  giving :  "  Motion  as  well  as 
Matter  being  fixed  in  quantity,  it  would  seem  that  the 
change  in  the  distribution  of  Matter  which  Motion 
effects,  coming  to  a  limit  in  whichever  direction  it  is 
carried,  the  indestructible  Motion  thereupon  necessi- 
tates a  reverse  distribution.  Apparently  the  universally 
coexistent  forces  of  attraction  and  repulsion  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  necessitate  rhythm  in  all  minor  changes 
throughout  the  universe,  also  necessitate  rhythm  in  the 
totality  of  its  changes,  —  produce  now  an  immeasurable 
period  during  which  tlie  attracting  forces  predominating 
cause  universal  concentration,  and  then  an  immeasur- 
able period  during  which  the  repulsive  forces  predomi- 
nating cause  universal  diffusion,  —  alternate  eras  of 
Evolution  and  Dissolution."  That  is  in  the  main  sound 
Hindu  cosmology,  whether  or  not  Mr.  Spencer  studied 
Hindu  philosophers  before  writing  it ;  and  few  will  in- 
cline to  the  opinion  that  the  likeness  in  speculation  is 
other  than  unconscious.  Pralaya  and  Manvantara, 
however,  —  Dissolution  and  Evolution,  —  come  to  very 
much  the  same  thing  in  the  end  ;  and  while  it  is  perfectly 
evident  that  Number  must  have  as  much  to  do  with  the 
finish  as  with  the  beginning  of  creation,  it  is  equally 
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clear  that  in  the  former  case  conditions  and  periods  are 
involved  which  can  oul\-  be  comprehended  and  per- 
ceived by  a  highly  developed  Spiritual  sense.  The 
Physics  no  less  than  the  Metaphysics  of  the  universe 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Impure  ;  of  those,  that  is  to 
say,  who  have  lost  the  instinct  of  sympathy  with  the 
Eeal,  and  who  squander  their  often  splendid  intellectual 
energies  in  closing  against  tliemselves  more  and  more 
tightly  the  rifts  through  which,  but  for  their  suicidal 
perversity,  enough  light  would  filter  to  guide  their  err- 
ing feet  back  to  firm  ground. 

"Unity,"  says  Balzac,  in  the  twelfth  axiom,  "has 
been  the  point  of  departure  for  everj'thing  whicli  was 
produced  ;  thence  have  resulted  composites,  but  the  end 
must  be  identical  with  the  beginning.  Hence  the  spir- 
itual formula :  Composite  Unity,  variable  Unity,  fixed 
Unity."  This  formula  applies  to  the  entire  created  Uni- 
verse, and  to  the  whole  hoAy  of  phenomena,  spiritual 
and  material  alike.  No  matter  what  theory  of  secon- 
dary causes  be  entertained,  it  will,  if  not  naked]}-  atheis- 
tic, harmonize  with  this  succinct  proposition.  The  most 
ancient  no  less  than  the  most  modern  ijhilosophy,  more- 
over, points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  line  of  progress 
in  Nature  is  that  of  a  closed  curve,  which,  proceeding 
from  the  Absolute  or  Supreme  Cause,  returns  ultimately 
to  its  origin.  The  Supreme  Cause  may  doubtless  man- 
ifest in  conceivable  and  inconceivable  ways ;  but  the 
human  mind  is  so  constituted  as  to  be  incapable,  in 
its  normal  state,  of  apprehending  other  than  material 
manifestations.    The  limits  of  the  human  mind  are  of 
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course  not  necessarily  those  of  incarnated  spirit ;  for, 
given  otlier  material  conditions,  —  other  collocations  of 
atoms,  other  planetary  states,  —  and  it  is  quite  possi- 
ble to  conceive  of  thinking  beings  widely  differing  in 
form  from  the  human  race,  and  gifted  with  far  other 
faculties  and  functions.  All  we  can  saj'  is  that  the  tel- 
luric conditions  have  been  such  as  to  make  us  what  we 
are ;  for  we  know  that  the  law  of  existence  is  adapta- 
tion to  the  environment.  The  compounds  into  which 
the  primordial  substance  have  been  separated  do  not, 
however,  speak  to  us  of  a  blind  necessity.  If  forms 
of  life  ai'e  largely  dependent  upon  cosmical  states  and 
phases  of  planetarj'  development,  the  fact  does  not 
argue  a  failure  of  omnipotence  or  omniscience.  It 
merely  suggests  views  of  the  scheme  of  Divine  mani- 
festation so  overpowering  in  their  range  and  impli- 
cations as  to  emphasize  the  narrow  limitations  of  finite 
intelligence. 

In  the  studj'  of  the  Microcosm,  however,  we  may 
gather  analogies  which  will  help  ns  to  a  clearer  com- 
prehension of  the  Macrocosm.  The  relations  of  the 
soul  to  the  bod}-  resemble  in  manj'  respects  those  of 
the  Deity  to  the  Universe.  The  body  is  necessary  to 
the  manifestation  of  spirit  on  the  physical  plane.  But 
what  is  the  body?  Assuredly,  it  is  not  the  homo- 
geneous structure  it  is  commonly  taken  to  be.  It  is 
a  concourse  of  organized  atoms  in  strongly  differen- 
tiated groups,  combined  but  ephemerallj-,  in  a  contin- 
ual state  of  flux,  undergoing  substitution  and  renewal 
So  long  as  life  continues.    As  Lotze -puts  it:  "The 
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governing  soul,  placed  at  a  favored  point  of  the  organ- 
ism, collects  the  numberless  impressions  conveyed  to 
it  by  a  host  of  comrades."  It  directs  their  more  im- 
portant movements,  through  the  nervous  system.  The 
automatic  functions  are  performed  unconsciouslj',  as  if 
the  duty  of  discharging  those  functions  were  impressed 
upon  the  molecules  with  the  act  of  organization  which 
determines  their  activities.  So,  too,  Nature  has  her  au- 
tomatic functionings,  —  "  blind  forces  "  they  are  some- 
times called,  —  which,  however,  operate  with  the  pre- 
cision and  effectiveness  of  ordered  mechanism,  and  are 
onlj-  vague  and  irregular  in  our  eyes  because  our  field 
of  vision  is  so  narrow  and  our  mental  capacit}-  so  small. 
Composite  Unitj-  is  clearly  the  first  step  in  its  mani- 
festation, the  first  consequence  of  the  descent  of  Spirit 
into  Matter ;  variable  Unity  is  the  necessary  sequence 
of  Composition.  For  Nature  is  never  at  rest.  Organic 
life  is  a  process  of  combustion  resulting  in  the  con- 
stant transformation  of  Matter  into  Energj',  and  the 
equallj'  constant  reactionarj'  change.  Hence  the  neces- 
sitj-  for  ceaseless  adjustments,  which  are  alwaj-s  effected, 
though  often  not  without  violent  local  perturbations. 
Life  is  Mutation,  in  one  sense  ;  and  the  whole  creation 
is  incessautlj'  moving  toward  new  combination.s  of  Mat- 
ter and  new  lines  of  Spiritual  experience  and  develop- 
ment.   As  the  Earth  Spirit  chants  in  Goethe's  immortal 

poem :  — 

"In  Lebensfluthen,  in  Thatensturm 
Wall'  ich  auf  und  ab, 
Webe  hin  und  her  ! 
Gfebnrt  und  Grab, 
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Ein  ewiges  Meer, 

Ein  weohselnd  Weben, 

Ein  gliihend  Leben, 
So  schaff'  ich  am  sausenden  Webstuhl  der  Zeit, 
TJnd  wirke  der  Gottheit  lebendiges  Kleid." 

Yet  Nature  is  more  than  the  garment  of  Deity ;  it  is 
the  body  through  which  the  Supreme  manifests.  As  it 
flows  into  composition  and  variation,  proceeding  from 
the  simple  to  the  complex,  raising  and  refining  its  com- 
binations in  the  organic  kingdoms,  so  it  takes  on  a  gen- 
eral direction  which,  through  the  steady  operation  of 
cosmic  laws,  must  eventuallj-  —  after  what  elevation  of 
the  higher  organisms  embraced  within  the  sj'stem  is 
bej'ond  the  conception  of  the  present  race  —  reach  a 
point  at  which  the  same  tendencies  and  laws  which 
have  completed  this  phase  of  Evolution  must  resolve 
the  universe  into  its  constituent  elements.  Mr.  Her- 
bert Spencer  was  cited  recently  in  support  of  a  view 
which  modern  science  may  be  said  to  have  generally 
adopted.  It  is  fitting  that  a  philosopher  who  does  not 
take  refuge  in  the  Unknowable  should  also  be  heard 
on  this  point.  Lotze,  it  will  be  observed,  goes  further 
than  Mr.  Spencer,  and  the  difference  is  significant : 
"There  may,"  he  says,  "be  protracted  periods  during 
which  the  frame  of  the  universe,  unaltered  in  its  main 
outlines  and  in  the  nature  of  its  elements,  goes  through 
a  long  course  of  internal  movements,  by  which  it  grad- 
ually realizes  all  the  potentialities  of  manifold  develop- 
ment conceivable  within  the  limits  of  the  fundamental 
adjustment.     But  after  these  have  been  gone  through, 
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the  One,  which  did  not  in  a  thousand  moments  appear 
a  thousand  times,  but  brought  together  the  thousand 
forms  of  its  existence  into  the  unitj-  of  a  single  devel- 
opment, in  which  each  stage  is  a  condition  of  the  next, 
—  the  One,  we  repeat,  thus  quickened  and  in  the  full 
tide  of  ad^'ance,  will  not  go  back  to  its  former  begin- 
ning. This  age  of  the  world  will  be  brought  to  a  close, 
and  the  velocity  and  direction  of  the  formative  motion 
with  which  the  cause  of  the  universe  reaches  that  ter- 
mination will  compel  it  to  give  in  a  fresh  creation  a 
remodelled  form  to  the  immutable,  but  b\-  dint  of  con- 
stant development  deepened  and  ennobled,  meaning  of 
its  being.  A  new  adjustment  of  conditions  will  hold 
good  in  this  age.  Other  substances,  newly  distributed 
functions,  forces,  and  affinities,  another  kingdom  of 
generic  forms,  and  hitherto  unknown  tj'pes  of  life  un- 
der new  external  conditions  of  existence,  will  repeat 
the  imperishable  theme  as  in  a  characteristically  con- 
nected variation."  It  will  be  perceived  that  this  is  a 
far  broader  view  than  that  of  Mr.  Spencer,  and  it  may 
be  pointed  out  that  it  closelj'  resembles  the  Hindu  the- 
ory of  the  Days  and  Nights  of  Brahma.  That  which 
the  German  psychologist  prefigures  is  the  Night  of 
Brahma,  in  which,  one  phase  of  Evolution  having  been 
brought  to  a  close,  Pralaya,  or  Dissolution,  ensues,  and 
a  pause  in  phenomenal  existence  precedes  the  dawn  of 
a  new  creation  on  a  higher  plane  of  development. 

"The  universe"  —  so  runs  the  thirteenth  axiom  — 
"  is,  then,  variet}'  in  Unit}-.  Motion  is  the  means, 
Number  is  the  result.     The  end  is  the  return  of  all 
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things  to  Unity,  which  is  God."  This  is  the  logical 
conclusion  of  the  whole  line  of  reasoning,  as  herein  set 
forth.  The  analogies  between  Balzac's  doctrine  and 
both  the  oldest  and  the  newest  cosmic  hypotheses  have 
been  exhibited  as  clearly  as  possible.  Many  illustra- 
tions might  have  been  added,  no  doubt,  but  only  at  the 
risk  of  wearying  the  reader,  who  will  probablj'  be  sat- 
isfied with  an  exposition  which  removes  the  most  per- 
plexing obscurities  from  the  text.  The  steady  and 
ordered  development  of  the  author's  philosophy  has,  if 
may  be  hoped,  been  ■  sufficiently  kept  in  view.  Tlie 
two  remaining  axioms  treat  of  Number  in  its  broader 
spiritual  relations  and  significations.  They  ma}'  be 
taken  together:  "Three  and  Seven  are  the  two  great 
spiritual  numbers.  Three  is  the  formula  of  the  cre- 
ated worlds.  It  is  the  spiritual  s^'mbol  of  creation,  as 
it  is  the  material  symbol  of  circumference.  In  effect, 
God  has  proceeded  only  by  circular  [curved?]  lines. 
The  straight  line  is  an  attribute  of  Infinity ;  therefore 
man,  who  adumbrates  the  Infinite,  employs  it  in  his 
works.  Two  is  the  number  of  generation.  Three  is 
the  number  of  existence,  which  includes  generation  and 
its  product.  Add  the  Quaternary-,  and  you  have  Seven, 
which  is  the  formula  of  Heaven.  God  is  above  all. 
He  is  Unity."  In  considering  Number  as  treated  in 
the  earlier  part  of  Louis  Lambert's  categories,  some- 
thing was  said  concerning  the  symbolic  use  of  figures  ; 
but  it  may  be  advisable  to  extend  the  explanations 
already  given  a  little  at  this  point.  It  cannot  have 
been  overlooked  that  the  number  Three  plaj's  an  im- 
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portant  part  in  Balzac's  whole  sj-stem  of  thought.  He 
postulates  three  worlds,  three  great  divisions  of  hu- 
manity, three  grades  of  spiritual  development,  three 
cults,  three  principal  vehicles  or  agencies  of  the  Divine 
manifestation.  In  all  this  he  but  follows  the  teachings 
of  the  wisdom-religion  and  of  all  who  have,  whether 
intelligently  or  mistakenh',  sought  to  found  special 
schools  and  departments  of  knowledge  upon  its  mysti- 
cal scriptures  and  their  commentaries.  No  doubt  an 
•exoteric  interpretation  of  what  are  called  the  Sacred 
Numbers  can  be  derived  from  the  phenomena  of  the 
visible  world.  But  if  we  go  back  to  the  earliest  ages 
of  which  any  authoritative  record  remains,  we  shall  still 
find  the  number  Three  invested  with  peculiar  sj'mbolic 
significance.  Thus  the  Accadians  divided  the  universe 
into  three  zones,  presided  over  by  three  gods ;  and 
throughout  the  historical  period  the  same  number  has 
been  emploj'ed  in  the  highest  religious  symbolog}'.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  position  it  occupies  in 
Christianity,  but  it  was  no  less  indispensable  to  the 
faith  of  the  ancient  Egj-ptians,  and  the  sj'stems  of  the 
Greek  geometrical  philosophers.  According  to  Balzac 
it  is  the  spiritual  sj'mbol  of  Creation,  which  is  the  joint 
product  of  Motion,  the  Logos,  and  Number,  speaking 
esotericallj\  It  is  also  the  symbol  of  Existence ;  for  it 
embraces  the  ideas  of  the  Supreme  Cause,  who  is  Life 
and  Substance,  or  dualitj'  in  unitj',  and  the  product  of 
these,  which  is  the  Word  or  Logos,  the  creative  prin- 
ciple. Also  it  represents  the  complementary  masculine 
and  feminine  principles,  with  their  offspring ;    and  the 
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triple  category  of  evolution,  Material,  Spiritual,  and 
Divine.  Of  the  manifold  occult  meanings  of  the  triad, 
it  is  perhaps  inopportune  to  speak  at  greater  length. 
The  quaternary  or  tetrad  is  accorded  a  high  value  in 
all  esoteric  teachings,  and  for  some  reasons  which  are 
obvious  enough  to  form  the  basis  of  one  of  those  fal- 
lacies with  which  the  super-subtlety  of  the  Greeks 
sometimes  confused  them.  Seven  has  alwa3-s  been  a 
sacred  number.  Its  spiritual  significance  is  recognized 
both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  It  is  the  chief 
among  symbols,  in  fact,  and  enters  largely  into  all 
theogonies,  and  all  sj'stems  of  magic.  In  employing 
it  as  the  formula  of  Heaven,  Balzac  has  onl}'  followed 
all  esoteric  writers  and  teachers  ;  and  it  must  suffice  to 
add  that  those  who  have  more  than  a  superficial  ac- 
quaintance with  these  studies  know  that  the  position 
is  justified. 

This  is  the  conclusion  of  the  categories.  It  is  not 
asserted  that  the  whole  meaning  of  all  of  them  has  been 
given  in  these  pages.  In  the  nature  of  the  case  that 
could  not  have  been  done  ;  for,  as  previously'  intimated, 
there  are  certain  symbolisms  employed  by  Balzac  the 
understanding  of  which  demands  just  as  much  educa- 
tion in  an  abstruse  department  of  knowledge  as  does 
that  of  the  higher  mathematics.  There  is  no  mj-stery 
about  the  matter.  "Where  mj'stery  really  exists  all 
external  expression  is  debarred,  in  fact.  Whoever  will 
take  the  trouble  to  study  the  subjects  can  by  some 
painstaking  learn  all  that  Balzac  intended  to  convey. 
The   most  generally   interesting  part  of  his  doctrine, 
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however,  is  explained  here,  and  with  a  fulness  suffi- 
cient to  direct  such  readers  as  are  enough  interested 
in  the  topics  discussed  to  follow  up  the  curious  specu- 
lations of  the  author.  Perhaps  it  maj-  be  worth  while 
to  add  a  few  words  on  the  general  significance  of 
"Louis  Lambert."  An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
show  that  Balzac  had  thought  out  for  himself  a  phi- 
losophy which,  when  carefully  and  dispassionately  ex- 
amined, appears  to  unite  in  a  verj-  striking  way  many 
of  the  tenets  of  the  old  wisdom-religion  with  many 
of  the  most  firml3-  held  working  hypotheses  of  modern 
Science.  Beyond  this,  Balzac  had  formulated  a  theorj^ 
of  the  Will  which  resumed  the  fundamental  principles 
of  all  the  schools  of  occultism  and  all  the  esoteric 
teachings  of  Oriental  schools,  and  which,  moreover, 
anticipated  the  most  important  recent  ad\ances  in 
the  domain  of  animal  magnetism.  Now,  what  lends 
particular  interest  to  this  Will  theory  of  Balzac's  is 
the  fact  that  he  was  not  compelled  to  seek  his  evi- 
dence at  second-hand  when  dealing  with  the  problems 
of  Volition  and  Intuition.  He  obtained  the  phenomena 
upon  which  he  based  his  conclusions  from  his  own  ex- 
perience ;  and  this  is  a  circumstance  of  the  first  con- 
sequence, for  the  reason  that  he  was  a  man  in  whom 
the  faculty  of  Intuition  and  the  Will-power  were  ab- 
normallj-  developed.  Other  great  writers  have  been 
endowed  with  large  Intuition,  but  no  other  united 
Intuition  and  Volition  in  anj-thing  like  the  same  pro- 
portions. To  him,  when  he  was  making  literature, 
the  relations   of  the    Subjective    and   Objective  were 
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very  literally  and  completely  reversed.  The  case  of 
William  Blake,  the  painter,  is  the  only  one  on  record 
which  can  be  compared  with  this  one.  Blake  could 
so  objectify  his  subjective  impressions  as  to  be  able 
at  will  to  evoke  the  image  of  a  sitter  and  paint  a  por- 
trait from  that  image.  Balzac  went  further  even  than 
that.  He  so  vitalized  and  materialized  his  subjective 
creations  that  they  became  to  him  absolutely  indistin- 
guishable from  living  men  and  women.  More  than 
this :  he  possessed  the  peculiar  power  of  fitting  his 
subjectively  produced  people  with  exactlj'  the  charac- 
ters adapted  to  their  external  appearance  ;  and  having 
once  endowed  his  aii-drawn  bodies  with  equally  air- 
drawn  minds,  thej'  proceeded  to  act,  speak,  and  reason 
precisely  as  actual  human  beings  might  have  done, 
not  only  without  prompting  from,  but  often  very  much 
to  the  astonishment  of,  their  creator.  This  last  pe- 
culiarity Balzac  shared  with  Dickens,  Thackeray,  and 
doubtless  other  men  of  genius  ;  and  to  it  the  world 
owes,  in  great  part,  that  singularly  impressive  vital- 
ism which  characterizes  nearly  all  his  fiction.  It  is  in 
fact  the  crowning  eflfect  of  the  true  creative  gift ;  and 
what  is  far  more  important,  it  is  a  psychical  phenom- 
enon which  is  calculated  to  illuminate  some  of  the 
most  deep  and  difficult  of  psychological  problems. 
The  experience  and  testimony'  of  a  man  gifted  as 
Balzac  was  must  be  of  the  strongest  interest  to  all 
who  are  open-minded  enough  to  hold  their  Materialism 
provisionallj',  and  who  are  candid  enough  to  welcome 
even   a  possibility-  of  demonstrating  the  independent 
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entity  of  Mind  and  Spirit,  and  the  predominance  (con- 
sequent upon  this)  of  the  Spiritual  in  the  realm  of 
Realities.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  while  Balzac 
is  an  indubitably  strong  witness  on  behalf  of  the  genu- 
ineness, independence,  and  trustworthiness  of  Volition 
and  Intuition,  his  evidence  hy  no  means  stands  alone, 
but  simply  supplements  and  reinforces  a  great  body 
of  doctrine  supported  on  a  great  bod^'  of  phenomena, 
which  has  been  handed  down  through  the  ages  in  an 
■unbroken  succession,  and  has  never  failed  to  receive 
the  indorsement  and  approval  of  manj'  strong  intelli- 
gences in  each  generation. 

It  would  be  inexcusable  to  close  this  examination  of 
"Louis  Lambert"  without  referring  to  a  work  which, 
when  any  speculations  on  the  Will  are  under  discussion, 
must  inevitably  be  considered.  There  is  no  direct  evi- 
dence that  Balzac  was  acquainted  with  the  writings  of 
Schopenhauer,  and  the  indirect  evidence  is  against  the 
probabilitj'  of  such  knowledge.  It  is  true  that  Schopen- 
hauer's great  work  was  published  in  1818  ;  but  that  signi- 
fies little,  since  it  was  hardly  at  all  known  twenty  j-ears 
later,  and  certainlj'  had  not  been  translated  into  French 
when  ' '  Louis  Lambert "  was  written.  There  are  un- 
doubted analogies  between  Balzac  and  Schopenhauer, 
but  they  are  explicable  hy  the  fact  that  both  writers 
drew  inspiration  from  the  same  source  ;  namelj',  the  phi- 
losophies and  sacred  books  of  the  East.  Schopenhauer's 
indebtedness  to  the  Upanishads  is  frankly-  and  fre- 
quently declared  by  him.  Indeed  his  entire  scheme  of 
thought  rests  upon  Hindu  foundations ;  only  parts  of 
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the  superstructure  are  "Western,  and  where  he  has  de- 
parted most  widely  from  Oriental  philosophy  he  has 
reasoned  the  least  cogently.  The  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  "The  World  as  Will  and  Idaa ''  are  purely 
Indian ;  for  though  the  doctrine  of  the  world  as  Idea 
maybe  found  in  Heraclitus  and  other  Greek  philoso- 
phers, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  derived  from 
India  in  the  first  place.  Schopenhauer  holds  it  as  an 
a ^Hon  truth;  for  he  says:  "It  is  the  expression  of 
the  most  general  form  of  all  possible  and  thinkable  ex- 
perience, —  a  form  which  is  more  general  than  time,  or 
space,  or  causality-,  for  they  all  presuppose  it ;  and  each 
of  these  is  valid  only  for  a  particular  class  of  ideas ; 
whereas  the  antithesis  of  object  and  subject  is  the  com- 
mon form  of  all  these  classes,  is  that  form  under  which 
alone  any  idea  of  whatever  kind  it  may  be,  abstract  or 
intuitive,  pure  or  empirical,  is  possible  and  thinkable. 
No  truth  therefore  is  more  certain,  more  independent  of 
all  others,  and  less  in  need  of  proof  than  this,  —  that 
all  that  exists  for  knowledge,  and  therefore  this  whole 
world,  is  only  object  in  relation  to  subject,  perception 
of  a  perceiver,  in  a  word,  idea."  Kant  analyzed  phe- 
nomena, and  showed  their  illusiveness.  He  penetrated 
below  phenomenal  existence  and  recognized  as  the  im- 
manent reality  what  he  termed  the  ding  an  sich,  —  the 
"  thing-in-itself."  What  the  thing  in  itself  was,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  attempt  to  determine  ;  in  effect  it  was 
the  Unknowable  for  him.  Schopenhauer  went  further, 
and  boldly  postulated  Will  as  the  thing-in-itself,  as  the 
essP»pe  of  all  things,  as  the  cause  and.  the  ipaintainer  o.f 
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life.  Thus  he  saj-s :  "Will  is  the  thiug-in-itself,  the 
inner  content,  the  essence  of  the  world.  Life,  the  visi- 
ble world,  the  phenomenon,  is  only  the  mirror  of  the 
will.  Therefore  life  accompanies  the  will  as  insepara- 
bly as  the  shadow  accompanies  the  body ;  and  if  .will 
exists,  so  will  life,  the  world,  exist.  Life  is  therefore 
assured  to  the  will  to  live  ;  and  so  long  as  we  are  filled 
with  the  will  to  live  we  need  have  no  fear  for  our  exist- 
ence, even  in  the  presence  of  death."  Of  course  what 
is  here  referred  to  is  Life  in  general,  the  life  of  the  race, 
not  that  of  the  individual.  It  must  also  be  pointed  out 
that  when  Schopenhauer  speaks  of  the  Will  he  means 
much  more  than  the  individual  will.  It  is  not  only 
conscious  volition ;  it  is  also  that  which  has  been  termed 
blind  force.  In  his  essay  on  "  Will  in  Nature,"  he  thus 
speaks  of  it :  "This  will,  far  from  being  inseparable 
from,  and  even  a  mere  result  of,  knowledge,  differs  rad- 
icallj'  and  entire!}'  from,  and  is  quite  independent  of, 
knowledge,  which  is  secondary  and  of  later  origin,  and 
can  consequently  subsist  and  manifest  itself  without 
knowledge, —  a  thing  which  actually  takes  place  through- 
out the  whole  of  Nature,  from  the  animal  kingdom 
downwards;"  and,  he  proceeds,  "this  will  being  the 
one  and  onl}'  thing  in  itself,  the  sole  trul}'  real, 
primarj',  metaphysical  thing  in  a  world  in  which  every- 
thing else  is  only  phenomenon,  —  i.  e.  mere  representa- 
tion,—  gives  all  things,  whatever  the}'  may  be,  the 
power  to  exist  and  to  act ;  "  and  he  concludes  this  defi- 
nition by  afBrming  that  "  we  are  never  able  to  infer  ab- 
sence of  Will  from  absence  of  knowledge ;  for  the  will 
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maj'  be  pointed  out  even  in  all  phenomena  of  uncon- 
scious Nature,  whether  in  plants  or  inorganic  bodies : 
in  short,  the  will  is  not  conditioned  by  knowledge,  as 
has  hitherto  been  universally  assumed,  although  knowl- 
edge is  conditioned  bj-  the  will."  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Schopenhauer  knew  what  he  meant  himself  by 
"  unconscious  will,"  though  he  does  not  undertake  to 
expound  the  paradox ;  but  it  is  scarcelj'  to  be  hoped 
that  in  the  absence  of  exposition  any  one  else  will  un- 
derstand it,  and  if  it  be  objected  to  as  simply  unthink- 
able the  objection  will  be  hard  to  meet. 

He  however  follows  the  Indian  doctrine  in  holding 
that  the  will  to  live  is  the  cause  of  the  sorrow  and  suf- 
fering apparentl}'  inseparable  from  existence.  What  he 
calls  the  will  to  live  maj'  readily  be  identified  with  the 
upadanas,  the  trishna,  the  tanha,  of  the  East ;  and 
while  there  is  a  broad  divergence  between  his  conclu- 
sions and  those  of  his  Oriental  teachers,  there  is  a  curi- 
ously close  resemblance  between  his  language  and 
theirs  when  speaking  of  the  peace  and  consolation  to  be 
derived,  —  in  the  one  case  from  the  fruition  of  the 
Fourfold  Path,  in  the  other  from  the  denial  of  the  will 
to  live.  Buddhism  may  claim  Schopenhauer  as  its  own 
up  to  a  certain  point.  Listen  to  one  of  the  discourses 
of  Sakya-Muni  in  evidence  of  this  :  "  This,  O  monks, 
is  the  sacred  truth  of  the  origin  of  suffering :  it  is  the 
thirst  for  being,  which  leads  from  birth  to  birth,  to- 
gether with  lust  and  desire,  which  finds  gratification 
here  and  there  ;  the  thirst  for  being,  the  thirst  for  pleas- 
ure, the  thirst  for  power.     This,  Q  mouks,  is  the  sacred 
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truth  of  the  extinction  of  suffering:  the  extinction  of 
this  thirst  by  complete  annihilation  of  desire,  letting  it 
go,  expelling  it,  separating  one's  self  from  it,  giving  it 
no  room."  Here  we  have  clearly  the  will  (or  desire)  to 
live  postulated  as  the  ground  of  suffering,  and  the  denial 
of  the  will  to  live  postulated  as  the  sole  effectual  remedy 
for  and  relief  from  suffering,  —  which  is  life.  This  was 
the  great  discovery  made  by  Sakya-Muni  during  his 
vigil  beneath  the  sacred  tree.  This  is  what  he  declared 
when,  in  Sir  Edwin  Arnold's  beautiful  paraphrase,  he 
announced :  — 

"  Many  a  House  of  Life 
Hath  held  me,  —  seeking  ever  him  who  wrought 
These  prisons  of  the  senses,  sorrow- fraught; 

Sore  was  my  ceaseless  strife  1 

But  now, 
Thou  Builder  of  this  Tabernacle,  —  Thou! 
I  know  Thee!     Never  shalt  thou  build  again 

These  walls  of  pain, 
Nor  raise  the  roof-tree  of  deceits,  nor  lay 

Fresh  rafters  on  the  clay; 
Broken  thy  House  is,  and  the  ridge-pole  split! 

Dehision  fashioned  it! 
Safe  pass  I  thence,  —  Deliverance  to  obtain." 

The  extinction  of  the  thirst  of  life  bj'  the  annihilation 
of  desire,  the  denial  of  the  will  to  live,  —  these  are  the 
Eastern  and  the  Western  presentations  of  the  same 
S3'stem  of  thought. 

The  place  given  by  Balzac  to  the  Will  in  "Louis 
Lambert"   is   apparently  less  important  than  the  one 
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assigned  to  it  bj-  Schopenhauer.  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  Balzac  really  neither  rewrote  nor  repro- 
duced his  Treatise  on  the  Will,  and  that  all  he  has 
given  in  "Louis  Lambert"  is  a  fragment  which,  while 
it  suggests  much,  leaves  much  unaccounted  for.  Here 
and  there  are  indications  —  especially  in  the  categories 
—  which  may  be  regarded  as  adumbrating  a  larger  sig- 
nificance than  is  expressly  warranted  ;  as,  for  example, 
when  he  says  that  all  varieties  of  animal  form  are  de- 
rived from  the  combination  of  Will  with  Substance. 
Here,  too,  as  was  pointed  out  in  dealing  with  the  piis- 
sage  referred  to,  Balzac  appears  to  be  in  accord  with 
Schopenhauer  in  postulating  unconscious  will-power ; 
and  it  ma^'  possibl}'  be  thought  by  some  that  this  oth- 
erwise singular  point  of  agreement  indicates  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  German  by  the  French  author.  But  it  is 
far  more  probable  that  Balzac,  here  as  elsewhere,  de- 
rived his  doctrine  from  some  of  those  Indian  phi- 
losophies which  with  less  boldness,  but  in  the  final 
analysis  not  less  illogically  than  Schopenhauer,  posit 
at  some  (however  remote)  point  in  their  s3-stems  an 
exercise  of  will  which  can  only  be  conceived  of  (if  it 
can  be  conceived  of  at  all)  as  unconscious.  In  any 
search  for  final  causes  the  Unknowable  must  at  last 
stop  the  inquest,  simply  because  the  conditioned  and 
finite  can  by  no  possibilit}-  apprehend  the  unconditioned 
and  Infinite.  It  is  as  well,  however,  to  call  a  halt  to 
futile  speculation  on  the  hither  side  of  unthinkable 
propositions;  and  this  truth  Schopenhauer  might  have 
perceived  more  clearl3-,  or  acted  upon  with  more  satisfac- 
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tory  results.  Yet  it  must  be  said  that  no  philosopher 
has  been  more  strangely  misunderstood  than  the  mis- 
called Apostle  of  Pessimism.  Because  he  held  that  this 
form  of  life  was  not  worth  living ;  because,  in  plainer 
terms,  he  took  the  ground  which  underlies  Hinduism, 
Buddhism,  and  Christianitj'  alike  ;  because  he  asserted 
the  impermanence  and  futility  of  phenomenal  existence 
in  common  with  the  deepest  thinkers  the  world  has  ever 
known,  — he  has  been  branded  Pessimist.  The  charac- 
terization is  emphatically  Philistine,  Materialist,  shal- 
low, and  misleading ;  and  the  proof  of  this  wiU  not  be 
difficult. 

What  is  the  state  to  which  the  discipline  called  by 
him  "  denial  of  the  will  to  live  "  is  represented  as  bring- 
ing those  who  successful!}'  undertake  the  enterprise? 
This  is  Schopenhauer's  answer  to  that  question  :  "He 
who  has  attained  to  the  denial  of  the  will  to  live,  how- 
ever poor,  joj'less,  and  full  of  privation  his  condition 
may  appear  when  looked  at  externally-,  is  yet  filled  with 
inward  joj'  and  the  true  peace  of  heaven.  It  is  not  the 
restless  strain  of  life,  the  jubilant  delight  which  has 
keen  suffering  as  its  preceding  or  succeeding  condition, 
in  the  experience  of  the  man  who  loves  life  ;  but  it  is  a 
peace  that  cannot  be  shaken,  a  deep  rest  and  inward 
serenity,  a  state  which  we  cannot  behold  without  the 
greatest  longing  when  it  is  brought  before  our  eyes  or 
our  imagination,  because  we  at  once  recognize  it  as 
that  which  alone  is  right,  infinitelj'  surpassing  every- 
thing else,  upon  which  our  better  self  cries  within  us 
the  gi'eat  sapere  aude.     Then  we  feel  that  eveiy  grati- 
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fication  of  our  wishes  won  from  the  world  is  merely 
like  the  alms  which  the  beggar  receives  from  life  to-day 
that  he  ma}'  hunger  again  to-morrow  ;  resignation,  on 
the  contrarj-,  is  like  an  inherited  estate,  it  frees  the 
owner  forever  from  all  care."  If  this  is  pessimism,  it  is 
curious  that  the  doctrine  is  illustrated  by  Schopenhauer 
from  the  lives  of  the  Christian  saints,  from  Saint  Fran- 
cis of  Assisi,  from  Madame  Guyon,  no  less  than  from 
Buddhism  and  Brahmanism.  And  in  the  conclusion  of 
his  Fourth  Book,  on  "  The  Assertion  and  Denial  of  the 
Will,"  he  clearly  intimates  that  nihilism  is  abhorrent  to 
him,  and  that  he  believes  in  the  reality  and  superiority 
of  the  condition  which  supervenes  upon  the  denial  of 
the  will  to  live.  "If,"  he  says,  "it  should  be  abso- 
lutely insisted  upon  that  in  some  wa}'  or  other  a  posi- 
tive knowledge  should  be  attained  of  that  which 
philosophy  can  only  express  negatively  as  the  denial 
of  the  will,  there  would  be  nothing  for  it  but  to  refer 
to  that  state  which  all  those  who  have  attained  to 
complete  denial  of  the  will  have  experienced,  and 
which  has  been  variously  denoted  by  the  names  ec- 
stasy, rapture,  illumination,  union  with  God,  and  so 
forth ;  a  state,  however,  which  cannot  properly  be 
called  knowledge,  because  it  has  not  the  form  of  sub- 
ject and  object,  and  is,  moreover,  only  attainable  in 
one's  own  experience  and  cannot  be  further  communi- 
cated." That  is  to  saj',  it  is  not  knowledge,  because 
it  transcends  knowledge,  which  latter  is  but  one  of  the 
manifestations  of  the  "will  to  live."  Schopenhauer's 
real  belief  is,  however,  so  clearly  shown  in  the  last 
sentences   of  the   Fourth    Book   of  "  The    World   as 
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Will  and  Idea,"  that  only  the  crassest  materialism 
could  ever  have  represented  him  as  holding  to  annihi- 
lation. He  has  previously  warned  his  readers  against 
the  very  misconception  most  of  them  have  fallen  into, 
in  pointing  out  that  "the  conception  of  nothing  is 
essentiallj'  relative,  and  always  refers  to  a  definite 
something  which  it  negatives."  And  again:  "Every 
nothing  is  thought,  as  such,  only  in  relation  to  some- 
thing, and  presupposes  this  relation,  and  thus  also  this 
something."  He  uses  these  words  in  concluding: 
"Thus,  in  this  way,  by  contemplation  of  the  life  and 
conduct  of  saints,  whom  it  is  certainly  rarelj-  granted 
us  to  meet  with  in  our  own  experience,  but  who  are 
brought  before  our  eyes  by  their  written  history,  and, 
with  the  stamp  of  inner  truth,  by  art,  we  must  banish 
the  dark  impressions  of  that  nothingness  which  we 
discern  behind  all  virtue  and  holiness  as  their  final 
goal,  and  which  we  fear  as  children  fear  the  dark ;  we 
must  not  even  evade  it  like  the  Indians,  through  myths 
and  meaningless  words,  such  as  reabsorption  in  Brahma 
or  the  Nirvana  of  the  Bnddhists.  Rather  do  we  freely 
acknowledge  that  what  remains  after  the  entire  aboli- 
tion of  will  is  for  all  those  who  are  still  full  of  will 
certainly  nothing ;  but,  conversely,  to  those  in  whom 
the  will  has  turned  and  has  denied  itself  this  our 
world,  which  is  so  real,  with  all  its  sutis  and  milky- 
toays,  is  nothing."  The  words  here  emphasized  by 
italics  prove  in  the  most  conclusive  manner  the  spiritu- 
ality and  the  subtlety  of  Schopenhauer's  philosophy. 
Those  only  can  regard  him  as  a  true  pessimist  and  as  a 
believer  in  annihilation,  who  expose  their  own  narrow 
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limitations  by  declaring  that  Buddliism  is  a  pessimist 
religion,  and  that  Nirvana  means  annihilation.  And  a 
single  verse  from  the  Dhammapada  ought  to  settle  that 
question :  "He  whose  appetites  are  at  rest,  like  steeds 
thoroughlj^  broken  in  bj^  the  trainer,  he  who  has  put 
awa}'  pride,  who  is  free  from  impurit3',  him  thus  perfect 
the  gods  themselves  envy."  As  Oldenburg  observes,  in 
his  Life  of  Buddha,  the  pious  Buddhist  "seeks  Nirvana 
with  the  same  joyous  sense  of  victory  in  prospect  with 
which  the  Christian  looks  forward  to  his  goal,  —  ever- 
lasting life." 

Thus  we  have  seen  that  religion  and  philosophy  con- 
cur in  supporting  certain  definite  conclusions  which  are 
doubtless  repugnant  to  that  hard  Materialism  whose 
manifestation  characterizes  the  present  course  of  the 
world,  which  are  rebelled  against  by  our  lower  elements 
instinctively  and  of  necessity,  yet  which  derive  from 
their  antiquity,  universality,  and  acceptance  by  great 
minds  (to  adduce  no  other  reasons)  a  certain  weight 
and  solemnity,  a  certain  masterful  solidit^y,  appealing 
in  no  vague  or  doubtful  way  to  what  is  highest  and 
best  in  humanity.  The  doctrines  we  have  followed  in 
Balzac's  story  do  not  owe  their  main  significance  to  the 
fact  that  they  were  advanced  by  that  powerful  mind. 
That  fact  indeed  enhances  their  importance,  for  the 
reason  that  Balzac  was  strongly  endowed  with  the  lofty 
facultj'  of  Intuition,  and  was  thereby  enabled  to  testify' 
from  his  own  experience  to  the  truth  and  reality  of 
many  deep  things  demonstration  of  which  is  denied 
less  gifted  souls.  But  the  chief  consequence  attach- 
ing to   the   philosophy  here   unfolded  consists   in   its 
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unity  witb  and  relations  to  those  venerable  S3-stems  of 
thought  which  the  Western  world  is  now  slowly  learn- 
ing to  regard  with  something  of  the  respect  and  atten- 
tion thej-  deserve.  An  endeavor  has  been  made  in  this 
introduction  to  indicate  some  of  the  points  of  agree- 
ment between  these  hoar}-  doctrines  and  the  best-sup- 
ported theories  of  modern  physical  science.  In  regard 
to  the  exponents  of  that  science  it  may  indeed  he  well 
to  recall  Schopenhauer's  energetic  and  not  uncalled-for 
protest:  "  Men,"  said  the  philosopher,  "  set  themselves 
up  for  enlighteners  of  mankind,  who  have  studied  chem- 
istrj',  or  physics,  or  mineralogy',  and  nothing  else  under 
the  sun ;  to  this  they  add  their  only  knowledge  of  any 
other  kind,  —  that  is  to  saj',  the  little  the_v  maj-  remem- 
ber of  the  doctrines  of  the  school  catechism ;  and  when 
thej'  find  that  these  two  elements  will  not  harmonize 
they  straightway  turn  scoffers  at  religion,  and  soon  be- 
come shallow  and  absurd  Materialists."  "The  criticism 
has  not  altogether  ceased  to  be  applicable,  though  it 
was  written  many  j-ears  ago.  It  is  of  the  more  im- 
portance to  bear  in  mind  the  fallibilitj',  and  often  the 
incapacity,  of  men  of  science  in  regard  to  subjects 
outside  the  lines  of  their  research,  since  for  some  time 
public  opinion  has  reposed  a  dangerous  confidence  in 
this  peculiarl}^  modci'n  form  of  dogmatism.  The  phrase 
"emancipated  Reason"  has  no  doubt  an  agreeable 
sound,  and  seems  to  suggest  advance  and  at  the  same 
time  liberation  from  error.  But  if  Reason  happens  to 
be  onlj'  one  side  of  the  human  character,  and  if,  more- 
over, it  is  the  lower  of  two  sides,  of  which  the  first 
and  hisiher  has  been  a  good  deal  contemned  during  the 
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nineteenth  century,  it  may  very  well  prove  in  the  end 
that  the  so-called  emancipation  of  Reason  is,  strictly 
speaking,  no  more  conducive  to  real  progress  than 
the  amputation  of  one  of  a  man's  legs  would  be  to 
locomotion. 

In  "Louis  Lambert"  Balzac  outlined  a  philosophy 
which  cannot  be  denied  breadth  and  height,  which  gives 
full  plaj'  to  the  most  intrepid  imagination,  and  which 
synthesizes  the  oldest  and  the  newest  of  thoughts,  both 
intuitional  and  scientific.  It  is  indeed  little  more  than 
the  scaffolding  of  an  edifice  which  the  architect  was 
unable  to  complete  ;  but  the  design  can  be  traced,  and 
we  are  permitted  to  realize,  by  the  help  of  inference,  the 
appearance  it  would  have  presented  when  finished.  It 
is  perhaps  of  more  value  than  manj'  fragmentarj'  cre- 
ations, for  we  may  be  said  to  possess  the  whole  of  it 
in  outline  ;  and  if  we  cannot  hope  to  clothe  this  skel- 
eton as  the  genius  that  planned  it  would  have  done, 
we  are  at  least  competent  to  follow  the  inspiration  back 
to  its  source,  and  thus  to  substitute  our  own  feebler, 
j-et  not  perhaps  less  intelligible,  representations  of  the 
principles  involved  and  the  truths  conveyed,  for  tlie 
lucid  and  penetrating  exposition  of  the  Master.  It  is, 
too,  a  protest  against  Materialism,  —  a  protest  which 
the  author  carries  even  further  in  "  Seraphita,"  the  final 
volume  of  his  philosophical  trilogy,  but  which  is  en- 
forced here  with  a  power  and  a  scope  hardly  to  be 

surpassed. 

George   Feederio   Parsons. 


LOUIS    LAMBERT. 


Et  nunc  et  semper  dilectce  dicatum. 

LoDis  Lambert  was  born  iu  1797,  at  Montoire,  a 
little  town  in  the  Vendomois,  where  his  father  carried 
on  a  tannery  of  no  great  importance,  expecting  to  make 
him  his  successor.  But  the  \)ofs  inclinations  for  study, 
which  early  showed  themselves,  changed  in  a  measure 
the  father's  plans.  Moreover,  the  tanner  and  his  wife 
cherished  Louis  as  parents  cherish  an  only  son,  and 
never  thwarted  him.  The  Old  and  New  Testament  fell 
into  the  child's  hands  before  he  was  five  years  old,  and 
that  book,  which  contains  so  many  books,  decided  his 
destiny.  Did  his  infantine  imagination  comprehend 
the  deep  mysteries  of  Scripture  ?  could  it  already  follow 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  its  path  through  the  universe?  or, 
was  it  merel3'  fascinated  hy  the  romantic  charms  which 
abound  in  those  poems  of  the  Orient?  did  the  child's 
soul  in  its  first  innocence  sympathize  with  the  sublime 
piety  which  hands  divine  have  shed  within  the  book? 
To  some  readers  the  following  narrative  will  answer 
these  questions. 
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One  circumstance  resulted  from  the  boy's  first  studj' 
of  the  Bible  :  Louis  begged  and  borrowed  books  through- 
out the  little  town ;  obtaining  them  by  that  persuasive 
charm  whose  secret  belongs  to  childhood  and  which  no 
one  is  able  to  resist.  Spending  his  whole  time  in  read- 
ing, which  was  neither  directed  nor  interfered  with,  he 
reached  his  tenth  year.  In  those  days  substitutes  for 
the  conscription  were  difficult  to  obtain,  and  wealthy 
parents  were  in  the  habit  of  engaging  them  in  advance, 
so  as  not  to  be  without  them  when  the  draft  was  made. 
The  poor  tanners  were  unable,  through  povertj-,  to  buy 
a  substitute  for  their  son,  and  to  put  him  in  the  Church 
was  the  only  other  means  the  law  allowed  them  by  which 
to  save  him  from  the  draft.  Thej'  therefore  sent  him, 
in  1807,  to  his  maternal  uncle,  the  curate  of  Mer,  an- 
other little  town  on  the  Loire,  near  Blois.  This  course 
satisfied  both  Louis's  passion  for  knowledge  and  his 
parents'  desire  to  save  him  from  the  frightful  uncertain- 
ties of  a  soldier's  life  ;  moreover,  his  studious  tastes  and 
his  precocious  intellect  gave  promise  of  future  high  dis- 
tinction in  the  Church.  After  remaining  three  years 
with  his  uncle,  an  old  and  somewhat  learned  Oratorian, 
Louis  left  Mer  early  in  1811  to  enter  the  college  of  Ven- 
d6me  where  he  was  maintained  and  educated  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Madame  de  Stael. 

Louis  Lambert  owed  the  protection  of  this  celebrated 
woman  to  chance,  a  means  by  which  Providence  often 
smooths  the  way  for  neglected  genius.  To  us,  whose 
ej-es  seldom  look  below  the  surface  of  human  events, 
such  vicissitudes,  so  frequent  in  the  lives  of  great  men, 
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seem  the  result  of  mere  material  phenomena ;  to  most 
biographers  the  head  of  a  man  of  genius  shows  above 
the  masses  as  a  fine  flower  attracts  by  its  brilliancy  the 
eye  of  a  naturalist.  The  comparison  applies  to  this 
event  in  the  life  of  Louis  Lambert,  who,  as  a  usual  thing, 
spent  the  time  his  uncle  allowed  him  for  his  holidays 
with  his  parents  at  Montoire.  Instead  of  enjoying,  as 
most  school-bo3-s  do,  the  sweets  of  the  far  niente,  so  en- 
ticing at  any  age,  he  carried  his  books  and  a  slice  of 
bread  into  the  woods  where  he  could  read  and  meditate, 
free  from  the  remonstrances  of  his  mother,  to  whom 
such  persevering  study  was  beginning  to  seem  dangerous. 
True  mother's  instinct!  From  this  time  reading  became 
a  species  of  hunger  in  Louis's  soul  which  nothing  ap- 
peased ;  he  devoured  books  of  all  sorts,  —  feeding  indis- 
criminately on  history,  philosophj-,  physics,  and  religious 
works.  He  once  told  me  that  he  had  found  unspeakable 
delight  in  reading  dictionaries  in  default  of  other  books, 
and  I  readilj'  believed  it.  What  scholar  has  not  again 
and  again  found  pleasure  in  searching  out  the  meaning 
of  some  obscure  substantive  ?  The  analysis  of  a  word, 
its  conformation,  its  history,  were  to  Lambert  a  text  for 
revery, —  but  not  the  instinctive  revery  with  which  a  child 
accustoms  itself  to  the  phenomena  of  life  and  strengthens 
its  perceptions  both  moral  and  physical  (an  involuntary 
culture  which,  later  on,  bears  fruit  in  the  understanding 
and  in  the  character)  ;  no,  Louis  seized  upon  facts  and 
explained  them  to  himself,  after  searching  out  their 
cause  and  their  effect  with  the  perspicacity  of  a  savage. 
Bj'  one  of  those  startling  gifts  which  Nature  sometimes 
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delights  in  bestowing,  and  which  proved  the  idiosyncracy 
of  his  own  being,  Louis,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  was  able 
to  give  fluent  expression  to  ideas  whose  real  depth  and 
meaning  were  revealed  to  me  onh'  in  after  ^years  :  — 

"  Often,"  he  once  said  to  me  in  speaking  of  his  read- 
ing, "I  have  made  delightful  journeys  embarked  on  a 
single  word  which  bore  me  through  the  abjsses  of  the 
past  as  an  insect  alighting  on  a  blade  of  grass  floats 
at  the  will  of  a  current.  Starting  from  Greece  I  have 
reached  Eome,  and  traversed  the  extent  of  modern 
eras.  What  a  glorious  book  might  be  written  on  the 
life  and  adventures  of  a  word !  No  doubt  it  receives 
many  impressions  from  the  events  in  whose  service  it  is 
used  ;  it  awakens  diflerent  ideas,  according  to  its  sur- 
roundings ;  but  its  real  greatness  appears  when  we  con- 
sider it  under  the  triple  aspect  of  soul,  bodj-,  and 
motion.  The  mere  consideration  of  a  word,  even  if  we 
abstract  its  functions,  its  effects,  its  performances,  is 
sufficient  to  launch  us  on  a  wide  expanse  of  meditation. 
Are  not  most  words  dyed  with  the  ideas  they  externally 
represent?  To  what  originating  genius  do  we  owe 
them  ?  If  a  vast  intellect  was  needed  for  the  creation 
of  a  single  word,  how  old  is  human  speech?  The  as- 
sembling of  letters,  their  form,  the  countenance,  as  it 
were,  which  the}'  give  to  a  word,  present  an  accurate 
image  (according  to  the  character  of  each  nation)  of 
the  unknown  beings  whose  memory  survives  in  us. 
Who  shall  explain  to  us  philosophically  the  transition 
from  sensation  to  thought,  from  thought  to  word,  from 
the  word  to  its  hieroglyphical  expression,  from  hiero- 
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glj-phs  to  alphabet,  from  the  alphabet  to  written  elo- 
quence, whose  beauty'  lies  in  a  train  of  images  classed 
by  rhetoricians,  which  are,  as  it  were,  the  hieroglyphs  of 
thought?  Maj'  not  the  ancient  picturing  of  human 
ideas  configured  by  zoological  forms  have  determined 
the  earliest  signs  used  in  the  East  for  the  writing  of 
language?  May  it  not  also  have  left,  traditionally,  , 
certain  vestiges  to  our  modern  tongues,  all  of  which 
have  caught  up  fragments  of  the  primitive  language  of 
departed  nations,  —  majestic  and  solemn  language, 
whose  majesty  and  solemnity  decrease  as  societies 
grow  older ;  whose  sonorous  echoes  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  still  so  beautiful  in  Greece,  grow  feebler  through 
the  progress  of  our  successive  civilizations.  Is  it  to 
that  first  essence  that  we  owe  the  mj-sterious  spirit  hid- 
den in  human  speech  ?  Is  there  not  a  species  of  visible 
rectitude  in  the  word  Troth  ?  The  terse  sound  of  the 
word  calls  up  an  image  of  chaste  nuditj',  of  the  simplic- 
ity of  the  True  in  all  things.  The  very  syllable  breathes 
freshness.  I  take  the  formula  of  an  abstract  idea  for 
my  example,  not  wishing  to  express  the  problem  by  a 
word  which  might  make  it  too  easy  to  comprehend,  — 
such  for  instance  as  the  word  Jloat,  which  speaks  clearly 
of  the  senses.  So  it  is  with  other  words ;  all  are  in- 
stinct with  a  living  power  derived  from  the  soul  which 
they  send  back  to  its  source  by  the  mysterious  force  of 
a  marvellous  action  and  reaction  between  word  and 
thought,  —  like,  as  it  were,  a  lover  drawing  from  the 
lips  of  his  mistress  as  much  love  as  he  presses  into 
them.      Words,  by  their  mere  aspect  to  the  eye,  vivify 
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in  our  brain  the  creations  to  which  they  serve  as  gar- 
ments. Like  other  beings,  they  have  their  own  place 
where  alone  their  qualities  can  fully  work  and  develop. 
But  the  subject  is  a  science  in  itself."  He  paused  and 
shrugged  his  shoulders  as  if  to  say,  "  We  are  too  great, 
and  yet  too  little." 

Louis's  passion  for  reading  had  been  well  nourished. 
His  uncle  owned  from  two  to  three  thousand  volumes. 
These  treasures  came  from  the  pillage  of  abbejs  and 
castles  during  the  Revolution.  The  worthy  man  had  been 
able  aspretre  assermente  to  cull  the  choicest  works  from 
the  precious  collections  which  were  sold  in  those  days  by 
the  weight.  In  three  j'ears  Louis  Lambert  had  assimi- 
lated the  substance  of  all  the  books  in  his  uncle's  library 
that  deserved  studj'.  The  absorption  of  ideas  through 
reading  became  in  him  a  curious  phenomenon ;  his  eye 
took  in  seven  or  eight  lines  at  a  glance  ;  his  mind 
caught  and  appreciated  their  meaning  with  a  swiftness 
equal  to  the  action  of  the  eye  ;  often  one  word  in  a  sen- 
tence was  enough  to  give  him  the  meaning  of  the  whole. 
His  memory  was  amazing,  retaining  with  equal  fidelity 
the  thoughts  acquired  b3'  reading  and  those  which  re- 
flection or  conversation  suggested  to  him.  In  fact,  he 
possessed  all  forms  of  memory,  —  for  names,  words, 
places,  things,  and  faces.  Kot  only  could  he  recall 
objects  at  will,  but  he  could  see  Uiem  again  in  his  own 
mind,  precisely  the  same  in  situation,  vividness,  and 
coloring  as  they  were  when  he  first  beheld  them.  This 
power  he  applied  equally-  to  the  intangible  acts  of  the 
understanding.    He  recollected,  to  use  his  own  saying. 
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not  onlj'  the  position  of  thoughts  on  the  page  of  the 
book  from  which  he  took  them,  but  also  the  workings 
of  his  own  mind  at  distant  periods.  By  an  almost  un- 
heard-of privilege  his  memory  was  able  to  retrace  the 
entire  life  and  progress  of  his  mind,  from  the  earliest 
idea  that  dawned  upon  it  to  the  last  fruition  of  his 
thought ;  through  dimness  to  lucidity.  His  brain,  early 
subjected  to  the  difficult  mechanism  of  the  concentration 
of  human  powers,  drew  from  its  own  rich  stores  a  crowd 
of  images,  wonderful  for  their  reality  and  their  vigor, 
with  which  he  fed  his  mind  during  the  process  of  his 
limpid  contemplations. 

"  When  it  pleases  me  to  do  so,"  he  said  in  his  pecu- 
liar language,  to  which  the  treasures  of  memory  im- 
parted a  precocious  originality,  "  I  draw  a  veil  before 
my  eyes.  I  retire  within  myself  and  .find  a  darkened 
chamber,  where  the  events  of  nature  reproduce  them- 
selves in  purer  forms  than  those  under  which  they  first 
appeared  to  my  exterior  senses." 

At  twelve  years  of  age  his  imagination,  stimulated  by 
the  perpetual  exercise  of  his  faculties,  was  developed  to 
a  degree  which  enabled  him  to  obtain  such  exact  no- 
tions of  things  which  he  knew  through  reading  only 
that  the  image  imprinted  on  his  mind  could  not  have 
been  more  vivid  had  he  seen  them  in  realitj',  —  whether 
he  reached  the  result  by  analogy,  or  whether  he  were 
gifted  with  a  species  of  second-sight  by  which  he  was 
enabled  to  embrace  all  nature. 

"  When  I  read  of  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,"  he  one 
day  said  to  me,  "  I  saw  all  the  incidents.     The  volleys 
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of  cannon,  the  shouts  of  the  combatants  sounded  in  my 
ears  and  stirred  mj-  verj'  entrails.  I  smelt  the  powder ; 
I  heard  the  tramp  of  horses  and  the  cries  of  men  ;  I  saw 
the  plain  where  the  armed  nations  clashed  together  as 
though  I  stood  on  the  heights  of  the  Santon.  The 
sight  was  awful  to  me,  like  a  page  of  the  Apocalj-pse." 

When  he  thus  put  all  his  forces  into  reading  he  lost, 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  consciousness  of  ph3-sical  hfe ; 
existing  only  through  the  all-powerful  action  of  his  in- 
ward organs,  the  compass  of  which  was  then  immeasur- 
ably extended,  — to  use  his  own  expression,  he  "left 
space  behind  him."  But  I  will  not  anticipate  the  his- 
tory of  the  intellectual  phases  of  his  life.  I  have  been 
led,  in  spite  of  m3-self,  to  invert  the  order  in  which  I 
ought  to  unfold  the  history  of  a  man  who  carried  all  his 
action  into  thought,  just  as  others  put  all  their  being 
into  action. 

A  strong  inclination  led  him  toward  the  study  of 
mysticism.  "Abyssus  abyssiim,"  he  said  to  me,  "  our 
mind  is  an  abyss  which  delights  in  depths  profound. 
As  children,  men,  and  dotards,  we  love  m3-ster3-,  under 
whatever  form  it  comes.''  The  predilection  was  fatal 
to  him,  ' —  if  indeed  we  ma}'  judge  his  life  by  ordinary 
standards,  and  measure  his  joj's  by  our  own  or  bj'  the 
theories  of  social  prejudice.  This  taste  for  "  the  things 
of  heaven  "  (another  of  his  phrases),  this  me7is  divinior, 
was  due  perhaps  to  the  influence  of  the  first  books  which 
he  read  in  Ms  uncle's  library.  Saint  Theresa  and  Ma- 
dame Guyon  were  to  him  a  continuation  of  the  Bible, 
the  first  food  of  his  adult  intelligence,  and  they  aceus 


"  Walking  one  day  near  the  baundaries  of  the  park, 
she  encountered  the  tanner's  son,  dressed  almost 
in  rags  and  absorbed  in  a  hook." 
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tomed  him  to  those  ardent  reactions  of  the  soul  in  which 
ecstasj'  is  botli  a  means  and  a  result.  This  study,  this 
taste,  uplifted  his  heart,  ennobled  and  purified  it,  gave 
him  a  thirst  for  the  Divine  nature,  inspired  him  with  del- 
icate emotions  that  were  almost  feminine  and  which  are 
instinctive  in  the  souls  of  great  men  ;  possiblj-  the  sub- 
limity of  such  men  comes  from  the  need  of  self-devotion 
which  distinguishes  womanhood,  — carried  by  them  into 
higher  things.  Thanks  to  his  early  impressions,  Louis 
continued  pure  through  his  college  life.  This  noble 
virginity  of  the  senses  had  the  effect,  necessarily,  of 
enriching  the  warmth  of  his  blood  and  increasing  the 
faculties  of  his  mind. 

Madame  de  Stael,  banished  to  forty  leagues  from 
Paris,  spent  several  months  of  her  exile  in  a  country- 
house  near  Vendome.  Walking  one  day  near  the  boun- 
daries of  the  park,  she  encountered  the  tanner's  son, 
dressed  almost  in  rags  and  absorbed  in  a  book.  The 
book  happened  to  be  a  translation  of  "Heaven  and 
Hell."  In  those  days  MM.  Saint-Martin,  de  Gence, 
and  a  few  other  French  writers,  partly  German,  were 
the  only  men  in  the  whole  French  empire  who  knew  the 
name  of  Swedenborg.  Madame  de  Stael,  much  aston- 
ished, took  the  book  with  the  bluntness  she  affected  in 
her  questions,  looks,  and  gestures  ;  then,  with  a  sudden 
glance  at  Lambert,  she  said  :  — 

"  Do  you  understand  that?" 

"  Do  j'ou  pray  to  God?  "  asked  the  child. 

"  Why  —  yes,"  she  answered. 

"  Do  you  comprehend  him?  " 
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Madame  de  Stael  was  silent  for  a  moment ;  then  she 
sat  down  beside  Lambert  and  began  to  talk  to  him. 
Unfortunately  my  memory,  though  extensive,  is  far  from 
being  as  faithful  as  that  of  vay  friend,  and  1  have  for- 
gotten the  conversation  bejond  the  opening  words. 
The  meeting  was  of  a  nature  to  keenlj-  interest  such  a 
woman  as  Madame  de  Stael.  When  she  reached  home 
she  said  little  about  it,  despite  the  natural  need  of 
expression  which,  with  her,  often  degenerated  into 
loquacity ;  but  she  was  thoughtful  and  preoccupied.  I 
have  questioned  the  only  person  still  living  who  remem- 
bers the  incident,  hoping  to  recover  some  of  Madame 
de  Stael's  remarks,  but  he  could  onlj-  recall  one  sen- 
tence :  "  He  is  a  Seer,"  she  said,  speaking  of  Lambert. 

Louis  never  justified  to  the  ejes  of  men  the  noble 
hopes  he  inspired  in  liis  protectress.  The  passing  inter- 
est which  she  felt  for  him  was  thought  to  be  a  womanly 
caprice,  a  fancy  peculiar  to  the  artistic  nature.  Ma- 
dame de  Stael  desired  to  save  Louis  Lambert  from  the 
Emperor  and  from  the  Churcli,  and  give  him,  she  said, 
to  the  noble  destinj-  that  awaited  bun  ;  she  believed 
that  she  had  rescued  a  modern  Moses  from  the  flood. 
Before  leaving  the  neighborhood  she  employed  a  friend, 
M.  de  Corbigny,  then  prefect  of  Blois,  to  put  her  Moses 
in  due  time  into  the  college  of  Vendome  ;  then,  in  all 
probability,  she  forgot  him. 

Entering  college  at  the  beginning  of  1811,  when  he 
was  fourteen,  La,mbert  must  have  left  it  at  the  close  of 
1814,  after  finishing  his  course  of  philosophy.  I  doubt 
if  he  ever  received  an}-  reminder  of  his  benefactress  dur- 
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ing  those  3'ears  ;  unless  it  be  considered  a  benefit  to  pay 
the  board  and  tuition  of  a  lad  without  considering  his 
future,  after  taking  him  from  a  career  where  he  might 
perhaps  have  found  happiness.  The  circumstances 
of  the  period,  and  Louis  Lambert's  own  nature,  maj' 
sufficiently  absolve  Madame  de  Stael  both  for  her  care- 
lessness and  her  generositj-.  The  person  selected  by 
her  to  act  as  intermediarj'  in  her  relations  to  the  boy 
quitted  Blois  at  the  time  the  latter  left  college.  Politi- 
cal events  then  happening  explained  and  perhaps  justi- 
fied the  indifference  of  this  person  to  Madame  de  Stael's 
protege.  The  author  of  ' '  Coriune  "  heard  no  more  of 
her  little  Moses.  The  hundred  louis  which  she  gave  M. 
de  Corbigny  (who,  I  think,  died  in  1812)  were  not  a 
sum  to  be  remembered  when  her  lofty  soul  found  its 
element,  and  her  interests  were  Iteenly  excited  and  in- 
volved in  the  changing  events  of  1814  and  1815.  Louis 
Lambert  was  at  that  time  too  poor,  and  also  too  proud 
to  seek  his  benefactress,  who  was  travellhig  in  Europe. 
Nevertheless,  he  did  go  on  foot  from  Blois  to  Paris,  in- 
tending to  see  her  on  her  return,  and  reached  her  house, 
unfortunately,  on  the  very  day  she  died.  Two  letters 
which  he  had  written  to  her  remained  unopened.  The 
Tccollection  of  her  kind  intentions  toward  Louis  Lam- 
bert now  survives  only  in  the  memory  of  a  few  of  his 
early  comrades  who,  like  myself,  were  struck  from  the 
first  with  the  extraordinary  facts  of  his  historj-. 

One  must  needs  have  been  a  collegian  at  Vendome  to 
understand  the  efiect  produced  upon  our  minds  by  the 
announcement  of  a    "New-comer,"   and    the    special 
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impression  which,  under  the  circumstances,  Louis  Lam- 
bert's arrival  made  upon  us. 

A  few  words  upon  the  primitive  rules  of  our  institu- 
tion, which  was  partly  religious  and  partly  militarj', 
are  necessary  to  explain  the  life  which  Louis  Lambert 
was  about  to  lead.  The  order  of  the  Oratorians,  vowed 
like  that  of  the  Jesuits  to  the  education  of  youth,  owned 
before  the  Revolution  various  provincial  establishments, 
of  which  the  most  important  were  the  colleges  of  Ven- 
d6me,  Tournon,  La  Fleche,  Pont-le-Voj-,  Soreze,  and 
Juill^'.  That  of  Vendome,  as  well  as  others,  raised,  I 
think,  a  certain  number  of  cadets  for  the  armj'.  The 
abolition  of  the  teaching  fraternities  decreed  by  the 
Convention  had  ver}-  little  effect  upon  the  Institution 
at  Vend6me.  When  the  first  excitement  was  over,  the 
college  recovered  its  buildings  ;  the  Oratorians  who  liad 
dispersed  through  the  environs  returned,  and  re-estab- 
lished their  school  under  the  old  rules,  —  preserving  the 
habits  and  manners  and  customs  which  gave  the  college 
a  character  such  as  I  did  not  find  in  anj-  of  the  lyceums 
which  I  entered  after  leaving  Vend6me. 

Standing  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  on  the  little  river 
Loir  which  bathes  the  outer  walls,  the  college  presents 
a  vast  inclosure  carefuU}'  shut  in,  containing  all  the  ap- 
purtenances necessary  to  an  institution  of  its  kind,  — 
a  chapel,  theatre,  infirmarj',  bakehouse,  gardens,  and  a 
water-course.  This  college,  the  most  important  educa- 
tional seminary  in  the  middle  provinces,  derives  its 
pupils  from  those  provinces  and  from  the  colonies. 
Distance,  therefore,  prevents  the  parents  from  visiting 
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their  children  frequentlj',  and  the  rules  forbid  vacations 
bej-ond  the  walls.  Once  entered,  the  pupils  never  leave 
the  college  until  their  education  is  completed.  With 
the  exception  of  regular  walks  made  beyond  the  gates 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Fathers,  everything  is  so 
conducted  as  to  give  the  institution  the  advantages  of 
conventual  discipline.  In  my  day,  the  "corrector" 
was  still  a  living  memory',  and  the  classic  brass  ferule 
played  its  terrible  part  with  distinction.  The  punish- 
ments formerlj'  invented  by  the  Company  of  Jesus  — 
which  were  as  terrifying  to  the  moral  as  to  the  physi- 
cal being  —  remained  in  all  the  integrity  of  their 
early  promulgation.  Letters  to  parents  were  obligatory 
on  certain  daj's,  so  was  confession.  Our  sins  and  our 
affections  were  thus  under  strict  rule.  All  things  bore 
the  stamp  of  monastic  uniformity.  I  remember,  among 
other  relics  of  the  old  institution,  the  Sunday  morning 
inspection  to  which  we  were  subjected.  We  were  in 
full  dress,  drawn  up  in  line  like  soldiers,  awaiting  the 
two  directors  who,  followed  by  the  masters  and  the 
the  purveyors,  examined  us  under  the  triple  head  of 
clothes,  health,  and  moralitj^. 

The  two  or  three  hundred  pupils  which  the  college 
was  capable  of  containing  were  divided,  according  to 
the  old  custom,  into  four  sections,  named  the  Minimes, 
the  'JPetits,  the  Moyens,  and  the  Grands.  The  Min- 
imes division  contained  the  eighth  and  seventh  classes ; 
that  of  the  JPetits  the  sixth,  fifth,  and  fourth ;  that  of 
Moyens  the  third  and  second ;  and  head  of  all,  the 
Grands,  the  first  class  of  rhetoric,  philosophy,  special 
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mathematics,  ph3-sics,  and  chemistry.  Each  of  these 
divisions  had  a  building  of  its  own,  with  classrooms 
and  courtyard  opening  on  a  wide  common  ground 
which  led  to  the  refectory.  This  refectory,  worthy 
of  an  ancient  religious  order,  held  all  the  scholars. 
Contrarjr  to  the  custom  of  other  educational  bodies, 
we  were  allowed  to  talk  during  meals, — an  Oratorian 
indulgence  which  enabled  us  to  exchange  dishes  ac- 
cording to  our  taste.  This-  gastronomic  ba,rter  never 
ceased  to  be  one  of  the  liveliest  pleasures  of  our  college 
life.  If  some  Moyen  sitting  at  the  head  of  his  table 
preferred  a  plate  of  red  peas  to  his  dessert  (we  were 
allowed  a  dessert),  the  proposal  passed  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  "A  dessert  for  peas,"  —  until  some  gourmand 
accepted  it ;  the  latter  then  sent  up  his  plate  of  peas 
from  hand  to  hand  until  it  reached  the  proposer,  who 
returned  his  dessert  in  the  same  way.  No  mistake 
ever  occurred.  If  several  proposals  of  the  same  kind 
were  set  going,  each  bore  its  own  number,  and  the  cry 
went  round,  "First  peas  for  first  dessert."  The  tables 
were  long ;  the  perpetual  traffic  kept  every  one  in  mo- 
tion ;  we  talked  and  ate  and  passed  the  plates  with  sur- 
prising activity.  The  chatter  of  two  or  three  hundred 
lads,  the  coming  and  going  of  the  servants  as  they 
changed  the  plates,  served  the  dishes,  and  dispensed 
the  bread,  and  the  supervision  of  the  directors,  all 
combined  to  make  the  refectorj-  of  Vend6me  an  un- 
paralleled sight  of  its  kind,  and  one  which  always 
astonished  visitors. 

To  ameliorate   our  lives,  deprived   as  they  were  of 
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cottlttiunication  with  the  outward  world  and  severed 
from  all  family  pleasures,  the  Fathers  allowed  us  to 
keep  pigeons  and  cultivate  gardens.  Our  two  or  three 
hundred  little  cotes,  and  a  thousand  or  more  pigeons 
perched  on  the  outer  walls  which  surrounded  our  thirt\' 
gardens,  made  a  sight  even  more  singular  than  our 
dinners  in  the  refectory.  But  it  would  take  too  long  to 
relate  the  many  peculiarities  which  made  the  college  of 
Vend6me  a  place  apart,  rich  in  recollections  for  those 
whose  youth  was  spent  there.  Which  of  us  does  not 
remember  with  delight,  notwithstanding  our  painful 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  the  occasional  pranks  of  that 
cloistral  life  ?  —  the  dainties  surreptitiously  bought  in  our 
walks  abroad ;  the  permission  to  play  cards  and  act 
plays  during  the  holidaj-s,  amusements  necessitated  by 
our  solitude ;  then  the  militavv  music,  a  relic  of  the 
cadets,  our  museum,  our  chaplain,  our  father-profess- 
ors ;  the  particular  games  forbidden  or  allowed ;  the 
long  slides  made  in  winter,  the  clacking  of  our  old- 
fashioned  wooden  clogs,  and  above  all,  the  barter  con- 
tinually going  on  at  the  little  shop  set  up  on  the  common 
ground  near  the  refectory.  This  shop  was  kept  by  a 
sort  of  Maltre  Jacques ;  from  it  the  Grands  and  the 
Petits  were  allowed  to  purchase  at  tariff  prices,  tools, 
boxes,  stilts,  ruffed  and  pouter  pigeons,  prayer-books 
(not  often  in  demand),  pen-knives;  letter-paper,  pens, 
pencils,  ink  of  all  colors,  balls,  marbles,  —  in  short,  the 
entire  collection  of  boyish  fancies  and  fascinations,  be- 
side other  things,  from  the  sauce  of  the  pigeons  we  were 
forced  to  kill,  to  the  earthernware  jars  in  which  we  kept 
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the  boiled  rice  of  our  supper  for  the  next  day's  break- 
fast. Can  anj-  of  us  have  forgotten  the  beating  of  his 
heart  at  the  opening  of  this  shop  during  our  Sundaj' 
recreations?  how  he  went  to  it,  in  his  turn,  to  spend  the 
sum  allotted  to  him,  —  the  slender  sum  granted  by  our 
parents,  which  compelled  us  to  make  frugal  choice  among 
the  many  objects  which  excited  the  liveliest  desires  ia 
our  souls.  The  bride  in  her  honeymoon,  on  whom  the 
husband  bestows  twelve  times  in  the  year  a  purse  of 
gold,  the  welcome  pin-monej-  for  her  caprices,  never 
dreamed  of  her  various  purchases,  each  one  of  which 
would  absorb  the  whole  sum,  as  we  did  of  ours  on  the 
eve  of  the  first  Sundaj'  in  the  month.  For  six  francs 
we  possessed,  during  that  one  night,  the  whole  universe 
of  good  things  in  that  inexhaustible  shop.  During  the 
church  services  none  of  us  sang  a  response  that  was 
not  blended  with  hopes  and  calculations.  Few  indeed 
can  remember  possessing  a  sou  or  two  for  the  second 
Sunday.  And  then,  how  precociouslj'  we  bowed  to 
social  laws  bj'  pitying,  succoring,  and  despising  those 
pariahs  whom  paternal  avarice  or  poverty  deprived  of 
monej' !  Whoever  will  picture  to  himself  the  isolation 
of  this  great  seminary  and  its  monastic  buildings  in  the 
centre  of  a  little  town,  and  the  four  sections  or  parks 
in  which  we  were  hierarchical! j-  sequestered,  can  form 
an  idea  of  the  interest  excited  in  our  minds  by  the 
arrival  of  a  "New-comer,"  —  a  passenger,  as  it  were, 
from  distant  shores.  No  young  duchess  presented  at 
court  for  the  first  time  was  ever  more  maliciously  crit- 
icised than  the  New-comer  by  all  the  scholars  of  his 
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division.  Usually,  during  the  evening  recreation  and 
before  prayers,  the  toadies,  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
talking  with  whichever  of  the  two  Fathers  it  was  whose 
duty  I'equired  him  to  superintend  us  for  a  week,  were 
the  first  to  hear  the  news, —  "To-morrow  j'ou  are  to 
have  a  New-comer."  Immediately  the  cry  arose  and 
echoed  through  the  classrooms,  "A  New-comer!  a 
New-comer  1  "  We  all  ran  in  and  clustered  round  the 
regent,  who  was  eagerlj'  questioned.  "  Where  does  he 
come  from?"  "What  is  his  name?"  "What  class 
will  J'OU  put  him  in  ?  " 

The  arrival  of  Louis  Lambert  was  a  theme  for  a  tale 
Worthj-  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  I  was  then  in  the 
fourth  class  among  the  Petits.  We  had  two  masters 
as  regents  to  whom  we  gave  the  traditional  name  of 
"  Fathers,"  though  both  were  laymen.  In  my  day  there 
were  only  three  real  Oratorians  remaining  at  VendSme 
to  whom  the  title  legitimately  belonged.  In  1813  they 
left  the  colleg-e,  whicli  had  then  become  gradually-  secu- 
larized, and  retired  to  the  altars  of  parish  churches  and 
country  cures,  like  Lambert's  uncle,  the  curate  of  Mer. 
Father  Haugoult,  the  regent  of  the  week,  was  a  good 
enough  man,  without  any  of  the  higher  forms  of  knowl- 
edge :[  he  had  none  of  the  tact  which  is  so  necessary  to 
discover  the  different  characters  of  boys  and  to  appor- 
tion their  discipline  accordingly'. 

Father  Haugoult  was  induced  very  willingly  to  relate 
the  singular  circumstances  which,  on  the  morrow,  were 
to  bring  us  the  most  extraordinary  of  all  New  comers. 
Games  stopped  at  once.     All  the  Petits  crowded  about 
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him  silently  to  hear  the  tale  of  Louis  Lambert,  found  by 
Madame  de  Stael,  like  an  aerolite,  at  the  corner  of  a 
wood.  Monsieur  Haugoult  explained  to  us  about  Ma- 
dame de  Stael.  During  that  evening  I  imagined  her 
ten  feet  high ;  since  then  I  have  seen  the  picture  of 
Corinne  in  which  Gdrard  represents  her  tall  and  beau- 
tiful. Alas,  the  ideal  woman  portrayed  by  mj'  imagi- 
nation so  far  surpassed  it  that  Madame  de  Stael  fell 
forever  in  my  mind,  even  after  reading  that  vigorous 
and  virile  book  entitled  "  Germany."  But  Lambert  was 
a  marvel  of  another  kind.  After  examining  him,  Mon- 
sieur Marescbal,  the  director  of  studies,  hesitated,  so 
said  Father  Haugoult,  to  put  him  among  the  Grands. 
Louis's  weakness  in  Latin  had  decided  the  director  to 
put  him  in  the  fourth  class,  but  he  would  doubtless  rise 
at  the  rate  of  a  class  a  3'ear  ;  and  even  now,  as  an  ex- 
ceptional case,  he  was  to  be  in  the  academj'.  Proh 
pudor !  we  were  to  have  the  honor  of  counting  among 
the  Petits  a  coat  decorated  with  the  red  ribbon  of  an 
academician  of  Vendome.  Brilliant  privileges  were 
reserved  to  academicians ;  thej-  often  dined  at  the  di- 
rector's table  ;  twice  a  3-ear  the}'  held  literary  meetings, 
at  which  we  were  present  to  hear  their  dissertations. 
An  academician  was  a  miniature  great  man.  If  ever}' 
Vend6mian  would  tell  the  truth,  he  would  admit  that  in 
later  years  an  academician  of  the  veritable  French 
Academj'  seemed  to  him  a  far  less  astounding  person- 
age than  the  colossal  child  decorated  with  the  cross  and 
the  magic  ribbon  of  our  own  academy.  It  was  verj' 
difficult  to  belong  to  that  august  bod}-  without  reaching 
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it  through  the  second  section  ;  for  the  academicians 
held  weelily  public  sessions  every  Thursday  during  the 
holidays,  at  which  they  read  to  us  tales  in  prose  and 
verse,  epistles,  treatises,  tragedies,  and  comedies  ;  com- 
positions that  were  above  the  minds  of  the  second- 
ary classes.  I  long  remembered  a  certain  tale  entitled 
"The  Green  Ass,"  which  was,  I  believe,  the  most 
noted  production  of  this  seat  of  learning.  But  a  scholar 
of  the  fourth  class  in  the  academy,  think  of  it !  Among 
us  we  were  to  have  a  child  of  fourteen,  a  poet,  beloved 
of  Madame  de  Stael,  a  future  genius,  —  so  said  Father 
Haugoult,  —  a  wizard  in  knowledge,  a  fellow  capable  of 
writing  a  theme  or  making  a  version  while  the  bell  was 
calling  us  to  recitation ;  a  lad  who  learned  his  les- 
sons bj'  reading  them  once.  Louis  Lambert  upset  all 
our  ideas.  Moreover,  Father  Haugoult's  own  curiosity 
and  the  eagerness  which  he  showed  to  see  the  New- 
comer still  further  whetted  our  excited  imaginations. 

"  If  he  has  pigeons  there's  no  cote  for  him;  what  a 
pity !  "  said  one  of  us,  who  afterwards  became  a  cele- 
brated agriculturist. 

"  Who  will  sit  next  him?  "  asked  another. 

"Oh,  I  wish  I  could  be  his  faisant!"'^  cried  an 
enthusiast. 

In  our  college  vocabulary  the  word  faisant  (in  other 
colleges  called  copin)  presents  an  idiom  which  is  diffi- 
cult of  translation.  It  expressed  a  fraternal  sharing  of 
the  good  and  evil  of  our  j'outhful  lives,  a  community  of 
interests  fruitful  of  quarrels  and  reconciliations,  the 
1  Faisant  and  capin  (or  copain)  are  college  slang  for  "  conirude.'. 
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bond  of  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive.  And  j-et, 
strange  to  say,  I  never  knew  two  brothers  who  were 
faisants..  If  man  lives  onlj'  by  sentiment,  perhaps  he 
thinks  he  impoverishes  existence  bj-  mingling  an  affec- 
tion he  has  won  with  his  natural  affections. 

The  impression  which  Father  Haugoult's  remarks 
made  upon  me  that  evening  is  among  the  most  vivid- 
of  my  3'outh  ;  I  can  only  compare  it  with  the  reading  of 
Robinson  Crusoe.  Later  on,  I  owed  to  the  memory  of 
these  strong  impressions  a  reflection,  new  perhaps,  on 
the  different  effects  produced  bj-  words  in  their  several 
meanings.  There  is  nothing  absolute  in  a  word  ;  we 
act  upon  it  more  than  it  can  act  on  us  ;  its  force  depends 
on  the  images  we  have  acquired  and  which  we  group 
about  it.  However,  the  studj'  of  this  phenomenon  re- 
quires wide  elaboration,  which  would  be  out  of  place 
here. 

That  night,  being  unable  to  sleep,  I  had  a  long  discus- 
sion with  my  neighbor  in  the  dormitory  on  the  extraor- 
dinar}'  being  we  were  to  have  among  us  on  the  morrow. 
This  neighbor,  subsequently  an  officer,  now  a  writer  on 
the  higher  questions  of  philosophy,  named  Barchou  de 
Penhoen,  has  not  failed  to  fulfil  his  own  good  promise, 
and  to  justify  the  chance  that  united  in  the  same  class, 
on  the  same  bench,  under  the  same  roof,  the  only  two 
pupils  of  Vendome  who  are  publiclj'  known  at  the  present 
day  ;  for  up  to  the  date  at  which  this  book  is  published 
our  comrade  Dufaure  has  not  entered  parliamentarj-  life. 
But  at  the  period  of  which  I  write  the  recent  translator 
of  Fichte,  the  interpreter  and  friend  of  Ballanche,  was 
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already  concerned  as  I  was  with  metaphysical  questions  ; 
often  we  rhapsodized  about  God,  Nature,  and  our  own 
being.  He  leaned  towards  scepticism.  Desirous  of 
maintaining  such  views  he  denied  the  possibility  of 
Lambert's  great  faculties  ;  whereas  I,  having  latel}^  read 
"  Les  Enfants  celebres,"  crushed  him  with  such  proofs 
as  Montcalm,  Pic  de  la  Mirandola,  Pascal,  and  other 
precocious  brains,  —  anomalies  forever  celebrated  in  the 
historj'  of  the  human  mind,  the  precursors  of  Louis 
Lambert.  I  was  mj'self  passionately  devoted  to  reading.. 
Thauks  to  m^'  father's  desire  to  see  me  in  the  Ecole 
Poly  technique,  I  took  private  lessous  in  mathematics. 
M}-  tutor,  the  college  librarian,  allowed  me  to  take  such 
books  as  I  pleased,  paying  little  attention  to  those  I 
carried  out  of  the  library  ;  a  tranquil  retreat  where, 
during  the  hours  of  recreation,  he  made  me  go  for  my 
lessons.  1  think  he  was  either  unfitted  to  be  a  tutor, 
or  much  preoccupied  by  some  serious  undertaking,  for 
he  ver3'  willingly  allowed  me  to  read  instead  of  reciting, 
while  he  busied  himself  in  other  wa3^s.  So,  in  virtue  of 
a  tacit  compact  which  grew  up  between  us,  I  made  no 
complaint  because  I  learned  nothing,  and  he  took  no 
notice  of  the  books  I  borrowed  from  the  library.  Car- 
ried awaj'  by  this  ill-timed  passion,  I  neglected  my 
studies  and  composed  poems  which  certainly  gave  little 
promise  of  future  greatness,  if  I  may  judge  by  this  un- 
wieldy line,  famous  among  my  comrades,  which  began 
an  epic  on  "The  Incas  :  "  — 

"  Oh,  Inca!     O  king  unfortunate  and  miserable  !  " 
I  was  nicknamed  "the  Poet"  in  derision  of  this  per- 
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formance,  but  ridicule'  did  not  repress  me.  I  continued 
to  scribble  sorrj-  verses  in  spite  of  Monsieur  Mareschal 
our  director's  good  advice  ;  he  tried  to  cure  mj'  inveter- 
ate propensitj'  b_y  telling  me  the  fable  of  the  fledgling 
which  fell  out  its  nest  into  man}-  troubles  because  it 
tried  to  flj'  before  its  wings  had  grown.  I  persisted  in 
my  desultory  reading  and  became  the  least  assiduous, 
the  laziest,  dreamiest  pupil  in  the  whole  division  of  the 
Petits,  and  of  course  the  oftenest  punished.  Tliis 
autobiographic  digression  will  show  the  reader  the  nature 
of  the  thoughts  that  took  possession  of  me  on  the  arrival 
of  Lambert.  1  was  then  tweh  e  years  old.  From  the 
first,  I  felt  a  keen  sympathy'  for  a  child  with  whom  I 
had  a  certain  likeness  of  temperament.  I  was  about  to 
obtain  a  companion  in  revery  and  meditation.  Without 
knowing  as  yet  what  glory  was,  I  thought  it  glorious  to 
be  the  comrade  of  a  youth  whose  immortalitj-  was  fore- 
told by  Madame  de  StaiJl.  To  ray  ej-es  Louis  Lambert 
was  a  giant. 

The  looked-for  morrow  came.  Just  before  break- 
fast we  heard  the  double  tread  of  Monsieur  Mareschal 
and  the  New-comer  sounding  in  the  silent  courtyard. 
All  heads  turned  to  the  door  of  the  classroom.  Father 
Haugoult,  who  shared  our  agony  of  expectation,  did 
not  utter  the  usual  "hush  "  with  which  he  silenced  our 
whisperings  and  recalled  us  to  work.  We  beheld  the 
New-comer,  whom  Monsieur  Mai'eschal  led  in  by  the 
hand.  The  regent  stepped  down  from  his  seat,  and 
the  director  said  to  him  with  soleranit.y,  according  to 
-the  formal    custom:    "Monsieur,   1   bring   you   ilun- 
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sieur  Louis  Lambert ;  _you  will  put  him  in  the  fourth 
class ;  he  will  begin  his  duties  to-morrow."  Then, 
after  a  few  words  in  a  low  voice  to  the  regent,  he 
said  aloud,  "Where  will  3-ou  seat  him?"  It  would 
have  been  unjust  to  n)ove  any  of  us  for  a  New-comer, 
and  there  being  but  one  vacant  desk,  next  to  mine,  I 
being  the  last  pupil  who  bad  entered  college,  Louis 
Lambert  was  sent  to  occupj'  it.  Although  the  lessons 
were  not  over,  we  all  rose  to  look  at  him.  Monsieur 
Mareschal  heard  our  whisperings,  noticed  the  insubor- 
dination, and  said,  with  the  kindness  that  made  hiin 
particularly  dear  to  us:  "  At  any  rate  be  good,  and 
don't  disturb  the  other  classes." 

The  words  virtually  gave  us  a  holiday  until  break- 
fast time ;  and  we  all  clustered  round  Lambert,  while 
the  director  took  a  turn  in  the  j'ard  with  Father  Hau- 
goult.  We  were  eight}'  young  devils  as  bold  as  birds 
of  prey.  Though  we  had  all  passed  the  same  cruel 
ordeal,  we  never  dreamed  of  sparing  a  New-comer  the 
satirical  jokes,  the  questions,  the  insolence,  which  are 
brought  into  play  on  such  occasions,  to  the  great  con- 
fusion of  the  neophyte,  whose  nature,  manners,  and 
force  of  character  are  thus  tested.  Lambert,  who  was 
either  calm  or  dumbfounded,  made  no  repl^'.  One  of 
us  then  remarked  that  he  no  doubt  came  from  the 
School  of  Pythagoras.  This  excited  a  general  laugh. 
The  New-comer  was  thenceforth  nicknamed  Pythagoras 
for  the  rest  of  his  college  life.  Nevertheless,  Lambert's 
piercing  glance,  the'  indifference  expressed  on  his  face 
for  our  boyish  nonsei^se,  so  pi;t  of  keeping  with  the 
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nature  of  his  own  mind,  the  easj'  attitude  he  main- 
tained, and  his  obvious  phj-sical  strength,  which  was 
fully  that  of  his  years,  impressed  the  most  audacious  of 
the  young  scamps  among  us  with  a  feeling  of  respect. 
As  for  me,  I  was  close  beside  him,  busy  in  silently 
examining  him. 

Louis  was  a  thin,  slight  lad  about  four  feet  six 
inches  in  height ;  his  tanned  face  and  sunburnt  hands 
gave  the  idea  of  a  muscular  vigor  which  did  not  nat- 
urally belong  to  him ;  and  it  therefore  happened  that 
two  months  after  his  entrance  at  college,  life  in  the 
classrooms  had  made  him  lose  his  healthy  color  and, 
little  bj-  little,  he  grew  pale  and  white  as  a  woman. 
His  head  was  of  remarkable  size.  His  hair,  black  and 
curling  in  heav}'  masses,  gave  an  inexpressible  charm 
to  his  brow,  the  dimensions  of  which  were  extraordi- 
nary- even  to  our  boyish  minds,  unobservant,  as  ma}' 
well  be  supposed,  of  phrenological  signs,  the  science  of 
phrenology  being  then  in  its  infancj'.  The  beautj-  of  that 
prophetic  forehead  came  chiefl}-  from  the  pure  lines  of 
the  double  arch  of  the  brows,  beneath  which  the  dark 
eyes  shone  as  if  from  a  setting  of  alabaster ;  these  brows 
had  the  rare  attraction  of  being  perfectly  parallel,  start- 
ing on  a  line  with  each  otlier  at  the  spring  of  the  nose. 
It  was,  however,  difficult  to  think  of  his  face,  which  was 
otherwise  very  irregular,  in  presence  of  ejes  whose  glance 
possessed  a  magnificent  variety  of  expression,  seeming, 
as  it  were,  lined  with  the  spirit.  Sometimes  clear  and 
wonderfully  penetrating,  at  other  times  of  heavenly 
sweetness,  the    eyes   grew  dull,    deadened,   colorless, 
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when  he  j'ielded  himself  up  to  contemplation.  At 
such  times  they  were  like  window-panes  from  which 
the  sun  is  suddenly  withdrawn  after  illuminating  them. 
It  was  the  same  with  his  phj^sical  vigor  and  organism 
as  with  his  glance, — the  same  immobility,  the  same 
capricious  changes.  His  voice  was  sweet  as  a  woman's 
when  she  owns  her  love  ;  then  again  it  could  be  harsh, 
strained,  untrue,  if  it  be  allowable  to  use  these  terms  to 
express  unusual  effects.  As  to  his  physical  strength, 
he  was  habitually  unable  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  our  boy- 
ish games,  and  seemed  weak,  at  times  almost  infirm. 
But,  during  the  days  of  his  novitiate  as  a  New-comer, 
one  of  our  bullies  having  laughed  at  the  sickly-  delicacy 
which  made  him  unfit  for  the  violent  exercises  in  vogue 
among  us,  Lambert  seized  with  both  hands  the  end  of 
one  of  the  tables  to  which  were  fastened  twelve  heavy 
desks  ranged  opposite  to  each  other ;  then  leaning 
against  the  regent's  rostrum  he  placed  his  feet  on  the 
transversal  lower  bar  of  the  table  and  said  :  "  Ten  of 
you  maj'  try  to  move  it."  It  was  impossible  to  tear 
the  table  from  him.  I  was  present ;  and  I  can  testify 
to  this  extraorduiarj'  display  of  strength.  Lambert 
possessed  the  gift  of  calling  up,  at  certain  moments, 
extraordinary  powers,  and  of  concentrating  them  on  a 
given  point.  But  the  college  lads,  accustomed  like 
men  to  judge  everything  according  to  first  impressions, 
studied  Louis  Lambert  only  during  the  first  few  days 
that  succeeded  his  arrival,  and  then  he  certainly  belied 
all  Madame  de  Stael's  predictions,  and  performed  none 
of  the  prodigies  we  expected  of  him. 
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After  a  three  months'  trial,  Louis  Lambert  was  pro- 
nounced a  very  ordiuarj'  scholar.  I  alone  was  allowed 
to  penetrate  that  sublime  —  why  should  I  not  say  it?  — 
that  divine  soul.  Can  there  be  anything  nearer  to  God 
than  genius  in  the  heart  of  a  child?  The  agreement  of 
our  tastes  and  of  our  thoughts  made  us  friends  and 
faisants.  Our  intimacj'  grew  so  close  that  the  other 
lads  coupled  our  names ;  one  was  never  mentioned 
without  the  other,  and  if  either  of  us  had  to  be  called, 
the  cry  was  always  " Poet-and-P3thagoras  !  "  There 
were  other  names  among  us  thus  joined  in  wedlock. 

So  it  happened  that  I  was  for  two  j-ears  the  college 
friend  and  brother  of  poor  Louis  Lambert,  and  my  life 
duriug  that  period  was  so  closelj^  welded  to  his  that 
I  am  to-day  able  to  write  the  histor3-  of  his  mind. 
Yet  I  was  long  ignorant  of  the  poetrj-  and  the  intellec- 
tual wealth  hidden  in  the  heart  and  beneath  the  brow 
of  my  companion.  I  was  thirtj'  j-ears  old  before  my  ob- 
servations of  him  ripened  and,  as  it  were,  crystallized,  — 
before  a  stream  of  steady  light  illumined  them  afresh  in 
my  mind,  and  enabled  me  to  understand  the  full  mean- 
ing of  phenomena  to  which  I  had  been  an  immature 
witness.  I  had  followed  them  without  explaining  to 
myself  their  grandeur  nor  yet  their  mechanism ;  I  had 
even  forgotten  some  and  remembered  only  the  most 
striking.  But  to-daj'  my  memorj-  is  able  to  reassemble 
and  bring  them  into  order ;  I  am  initiated  into  the 
secrets  of  that  fruitful  brain  as  I  now  look  back  to  the 
happy  days  of  our  j'oung  friendship.  Time  alone  has 
enabled  me  to  penetrate  the  meaning  of  the  facts  and 
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events  which  filled  that  hidden  life,  as  they  fill  that 
of  so  many  other  men  who  are  lost  to  science  and  hu- 
man knowledge.  This  history  will  therefoj-e  be,  both  in 
the  representation  and  in  the  estimate  of  things,  full 
of  anachronisms,  which  are,  however,  purelj'  moral,  and 
will  not  injure  the  tale  in  its  own  point  of  interest. 

During  the  first  months  of  his  Hfe  at  Vendome,  Louis 
was  the  victim  of  a  maladj',  the  sj'mptoms  of  which 
were  imperceptible  to  our  superiors,  which  necessarilj' 
hindered  the  exercise  of  his  higher  faculties.  Accus- 
tomed to  the  open  air,  to  the  independence  of  his 
hitherto  chance  education ;  tenderly  cared  for  by  the 
old  uncle  who  loved  him ;  thinking  and  dreaming  in 
the  sunshine,  — it  was  very  hard  for  him  to  bow  to  col- 
lege rules,  to  walk  in  the  ranks,  to  live  within  the  four 
walls  of  a  room  where  eighty  lads  were  forced  to  sit 
silently  on  wooden  stools,  erect  before  their  desks.  His 
senses  were  endowed  with  a  perfection  which  gave 
them  exquisite  delicacj',  and  everything  within  him 
suffered  from  this  community  of  life.  The  exhalations 
which  poisoned  the  air  and  mingled  with  the  odors  of  a 
classroom  which  was  always  dirtj'  and  littered  with 
fragments  of  breakfast  or  luncheon,  affected  his  sense 
of  smell,  —  a  sense  in  closer  relation  than  any  other  to 
the  cerebral  sj-stem,  and  which  if  vitiated  must  cause 
invisible  disturbance  to  the  organs  of  thought. 

Besides  these  sources  of  atmospheric  corruption,  there 
were  closets  in  the  classrooms  where  we  kept  the  pi- 
geons which  were  killed  for  feast-daj's,  or  hid  provisions 
filched  from  the  refectory.     Moreover,  each  hall  con- 
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tained  an  immense  stone  on  which  stood,  at  all  hours, 
two  pails  full  of  water,  —  a  species  of  watering-trough 
where  ever3-  morning  we  were  made  to  wash  our  faces 
and  hands  in  presence  of  a  master.  BYora  there  we 
went  to  a  table  where  the  women-servants  combed  our 
hair  and  powdered  it.  The  classrooms  were  cleaned 
onlj'  once  a  daj',  in  the  mornings  before  we  were 
up  ;  consequently  they  were  alwa3'S  Aivty  ;  and  in  spite 
of  the  many  windows  and  the  height  of  the  doors,  the 
air  was  constantly  poisoned  by  the  emanations  from  the 
wash-pails,  the  smells  from  the  closets,  the  thousand 
and  one  pursuits  of  the  scholars,  not  to  speak  of  their 
eighty  bodies  crowded  together.  This  sort  of  collegial 
humus,  mingling  with  mud  which  our  feet  brought  in 
from  the  courtj'ards,  made  an  atmosphere  of  intolerable 
fetor. 

The  loss  of  the  pure  coiintrj'  air  which  he  had  hitherto 
breathed,  the  change  in  his  habits,  the  discipline  of  the 
college,  all  combined  to  depress  Lambert's  vitality. 
With  his  head  leaning  on  his  left  hand,  the  elbow  rest- 
ing on  the  desk,  he  passed  hours  gazing  into  the  court- 
yard, at  the  foliage  of  the  trees,  or  the  clouds  of  the  sky ; 
he  seemed  to  be  studying  his  lessons,  but  the  regent, 
seeing  the  motionless  pen  and  the  blank  page,  would 
frequently  cr^'  out,  "  You  are  doing  nothing,  Lambert !  " 
That  fatal  "You  are  doing  nothing"  was  like  a  pin 
pricking  into  Louis's  heart.  He  had  no  leisure  for  recre- 
ation because  of  the  "  pensums  "  he  was  forced  to  write. 
The  pensum,  a  punishment  whose  nature  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  customs  of  dili'erent  colleges,  consisted  at 
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Vendome  of  a  number  of  lines  to  be  copied  during 
recess.  Lambert  and  I  were  so  overloaded  with  pen- 
sums  that  we  did  not  have  six  free  daj-s  during  our  two 
j-ears'  intimacy.  Without  the  books  which  we  got  from 
the  library,  which  kept  life  in  our  brains,  these  condi- 
tions of  existence  would  have  driven  us  both  into  dull 
brutishness.  The  loss  of  wholesome  exercise  is  fatal 
to  children.  The  habit  of  always  acting  a  part,  when 
acquired  in  early  life,  is  said  to  injure  the  constitution 
of  royal  personages,  if  that  vice  of  their  destinj'  is  not 
corrected  by  the  manners  and  customs  of  a  campaign 
or  the  freedom  of  the  hunting-field.  If  the  rules  of  eti- 
quette and  of  courts  can  affect  the  spinal  marrow  to 
tlie  point  of  feminizing  the  pelvis  of  kings,  softening 
cerebral  fibres,  and  thus  debasing  the  race,  what  deep 
lesions,  both  physical  and  moral,  must  a  continual 
deprivation  of  fresh  air,  motion,  and  gayetj^  produce 
among  the  pupils  of  a  public  institution  ?  The  cloistral 
regime  of  colleges  and  seminaries  demands  the  atten- 
tion of  the  authorities  charged  with  the  management  of 
public  instruction,  if  any  such  be  found  who  do  not 
think  exclusively  of  themselves. 

Louis  and  I  brought  pensums  upon  us  in  a  hundred 
ways.  Our  memories  were  so  good  that  we  never 
studied  our  lessons.  It  sufficed  to  hear  our  comrades 
reciting  portions  of  French,  Latin,  or  even  grammar; 
we  could  alwaj's  repeat  them  when  our  turn  came  ;  but 
if,  by  ill-luck,  the  master  reversed  the  order  and  ques- 
tioned us  first,  we  often  did  not  even  know  what  the 
lesson  was ;  then  followed  a  pensum,  in  spite  of  our 
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ingenious  excuses.  We  alwaj-s  waited  till  the  last  mo- 
ment to  write  our  themes.  If  we  had  a  book  to  finish, 
or  a  revery  to  pursue,  the  theme  was  neglected  ;  fruitful 
source  of  pensums !  Many  a  time  our  versions  were 
written  during  the  time  when  the  head  of  the  class, 
charged  with  the  dutj'  of  collecting  them,  was  receiving 
the  papers  from  the  vaiious  scholars. 

To  the  moral  difficulties  which  Lambert  encountered 
before  he  was  acclimated  to  tlie  college,  was  added 
another  apprenticeship  not  less  harsh,  and  through 
which  we  all  had  to  pass,  — that  of  physical  suffering, 
which  assailed  us  in  various  wa3S.  The  delicate  skin 
of  childhood  requires  extreme  care,  especiallj'  in  winter, 
when  schoolboj's  exchange  at  all  hours  the  hot  tempera- 
ture of  classrooms  for  the  icy  or  muddy  atmosphere  of 
the  courtyards.  For  want  of  raotherlj'  home-care  the 
Petits  and  the  Minimes  were  covered  with  chilblains 
and  painful  chapped  skins,  which  thej-  were  forced  to 
have  dressed  duiing  the  breakfast-hour,  though  it  was 
ver3'  imperfectly  done  bj'  reason  of  the  great  number  of 
suffering  fingers,  toes,  and  heels  that  needed  curing.  In 
fact,  man\'  of  the  lads  preferred  the  evil  to  the  remed}' ; 
they  had  to  choose  between  finishing  their  themes,  los- 
ing the  delights  of  sliding  on  the  ice,  and  the  necessity 
of  taking  off  parts  of  their  clotliing  carelessly  put  on  and 
still  more  carelesslj^  worn.  Besides,,  it  was  the  college 
custom  to  laugh  at  those  who  went  to  have  their  wounds 
dressed,  and  it  was  an  object  to  get  rid  of  the  rags 
which  the  hospital  nurse  wound  round  the  suffering  ex- 
tremities ;  consequently,  in  winter,  many  of  us,  whose 
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hands  and  feet  were  half-dead  or  burning  with  pain,  were 
little  disposed  to  work,  and  were  punished  because  they 
did  not  work.  The  Fathers,  too  often  taken  in  bj'  sham 
illness,  paid  little  attention  to  these  real  sufferings. 
Except  for  the  costs  of  their  board,  the  pupils  were 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  college.  The  authori- 
ties were  careful  in  the  matter  of  shoes  and  clothing ; 
hence  the  weeklj'  inspection  which  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, —  excellent  for  the  administration,  sad  in  its 
results  (as  such  customs  always  are)  for  the  governed. 
AVoe  to  the  Petit  who  acquired  the  evil  habit  of  treading 
his  shoes  down  at  heel,  splitting  the  leather,  or  wearing 
out  the  soles  prematurelj-,  either  by  clumsy  walking  or 
by  kicking  his  feet  about  in  school  to  satisfy  that  need 
of  action  which  besets  all  children. 

During  the  winter  Lambert  never  went  to  walk  with- 
out enduring  the  keenest  suffering.  In  the  first  place, 
the  pain  of  his  chilblains  was  like  a  bad  attack  of  gout ; 
then  the  hooks  and  stritigs  which  held  his  shoes  together 
would  break,  or  the  slip-shod  heels  prevented  those 
tormenting  articles  from  staying  firmly  on  his  feet,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  drag  them  along  the  icy  paths,  for- 
tunate if  the  claj'  soil  of  the  Vendomois  left  them  on 
his  feet.  Worse  still,  the  water  or  the  snow  would  get 
to  his  toes  through  some  unseen  rip,  and  the  foot  would 
begin  to  swell.  Out  of  sixty  boys  scarcely  ten  went  to 
walk  without  enduring  some  such  torture.  Yet  we 
all  followed  our  leaders,  carried  along  by  the  general 
movement,  just  as  men  are  driven  in  life  by  life  itself. 
Many  a  time  some  gallant  child  has  wept  with  fury 
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while  summoning  his  courage,  first  to  go  forward,  and 
then  to  get  back  to  the  fold  in  spite  of  his  pains ;  so 
keenly  does  the  young  soul  dread  both  laughter  and 
compassion,  —  equallj'  forms  of  ridicule.  In  college,  as 
in  social  life,  the  strong  despise  the  weak  without  know- 
ing in  what  true  sti-ength  consists. 

But  this  was  not  all.  No  gloves  were  allowed.  If 
bj'  chance  our  parents,  the  hospital  nurse,  or  the  di- 
rector ordered  us  to  wear  them,  the  practical  jokers 
and  the  upper-class  fellows  seized  and  put  them  on 
the  stoves,  pretending  to  dry  them,  and  thus  shrivelled 
them  up.  If  the  gloves  escaped  this  seizure,  they 
remained  wet,  and  shrank  in  the  drying  for  want  of 
proper  care.  Gloves  were  therefore  an  impossibility. 
Besides,  thej'  presupposed  a  pri\'ilege,  and  lads  choose 
to  be  equals. 

These  various  forms  of  suffering  assailed  Louis  Lam- 
bert. Like  contemplative  men,  who  in  the  stillness  of 
their  reverj'  contract  a  habit  of  mechanical  movement, 
he  had  a  mania  for  scuffling  with  his  shoes,  which  were 
soon  worn  out.  His  feminine  skin  and  his  delicate  lips 
and  ears  were  chapped  at  the  first  frost.  His  soft 
white  hands  became  numb  and  red.  He  was  constantly 
taking  cold.  In  short,  he  was  enveloped  in  suffering 
until  he  grew  somewhat  accustomed  to  Venddme  hab- 
its and  learned  by  cruel  experience  to  "look  out  for 
himself,"  —  if  I  may  use  that  collegiate  expression. 
He  was  forced  to  take  care  of  his  closet,  his  desk, 
his  clothes,  his  shoes ;  he  had  to  see  that'  his  ink  was 
not   stolen,  nor  his  books,  copy-books,  or  pens ;    in 
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short,  to  think  of  all  the  details  of  our  boyish  lives 
which  the  selfish  and  commonplace  lads,  who  inva- 
riablj'  carried  off  the  prizes  for  excellence  and  good 
conduct,  attended  to  with  conscientious  care,  while  he, 
the  boy  of  promise,  neglected  them  and  abandoned 
himself  with  passion  to  the  stream  of  his  thoughts,  be- 
neath the  spell  of  an  imagination  that  was  almost 
divine. 

But  this  was  not  all.  A  ceaseless  struggle  goes  on  be- 
tween masters  and  scholars,  to  which  nothing  in  social 
life  can  be  compared,  unless  it  be  the  warfare  of  the  op- 
position against  the  ministry  of  a  representative  govern- 
ment. But  the  journalists  and  orators  of  an  opposition 
are  less  prompt  to  profit  bj'  an  advantage,  less  stern  in 
resenting  a  wrong,  less  bitter  in  their  ridicule,  than  the 
lads  of  a  seminary  against  the  masters  appointed  to 
rule  them.  Angels  would  lose  patience  in  such  a  call- 
ing. We  must  not  be  too  severe  to  a  poor  school- 
master, ill-paid  and  not  over  wise,  if  he  is  sometimes 
unjust  and  angrj'.  Watched  perpetually  by  mocking 
eyes,  surrounded  by  pitfalls,  he  does  sometimes  avenge 
himself  on  the  boj'S  by  a  harshness  they  are  onl}'  too 
ready  to  proclaim.  Except  in  the  case  of  great  wrong- 
doing, for  which  there  were  special  punishments,  the 
ferule  was  the  ultima  ratio  Patruin  at  Vendome.  For 
neglected  themes,  lessons  ill-learned,  and  vulgar  pranks, 
the  pensum  sufficed  ;  but  a  wound  to  ihe  master's  self- 
love  was  visited  with  the  ferule.  Among  the  phj-sical 
sufferings  which  we  endured  the  keenest  was  certainly 
that  inflicted  by  the  strip  of  leather,  two  fingers  thick, 
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applied  to  our  shrinking  bands  with  all  the  strength  of 
an  angry  master.  The  culprit  was  compelled  to  kneel 
in  the  middle  of  the  room  to  receive  this  classic  punish- 
ment. He  was  forced  to  rise  from  liis  seat,  walk  to  the 
master's  degk  and  kneel  down,  exposed  to  the  inquisi- 
tive, often  jeering,  glances  of  his  comrades.  To  a 
sensitive  spirit  these  preparations  were  an  additional 
torture,  like  the  transit  from  the  Palais  to  the  Greve 
which  prisoners  condemned  to  death  were  fonnerlj' 
compelled  to  make.  According  to  their  natures  some 
lads  wept,  before  or  after  the  punishment ;  others  ac- 
cepted their  pain  stoicall}- ;  and  j'et,  while  awaiting  it, 
the  bravest  could  scareelj'  repress  the  quivering  of  their 
features. 

Louis  Lambert  was  frequently  subjected  to  this  pun- 
ishment, and  he  owed  it  to  a  faculty  of  his  nature  of 
which  he  was  long  unconscious.  When  suddenl}-  awak- 
ened from  meditation  by  the  regent's  stern  "You  are 
doing  nothing,  Lambert !  "  it  often  happened  that  with- 
out his  own  knowledge  he  would  give  the  master  a  look 
of  irrepressible  disdain,  charged  with  thought  as  a 
Leyden  jar  is  charged  with  electricitj-.  Such  a  glance 
naturally  angered  the  regent ;  provoked  by  the  silent 
epigram,  he  proceeded  to  teach  a  lesson  to  that  fulmi- 
nating eye.  The  first  time  he  was  aware  of  the  dis- 
dainful gleam,  which  struck  him  like  a  flash  of  lightning, 
he  made  the  following  speech  which  I  have  always 
remembered:  "If  you  look  at  me  again  in  that  way, 
Lambert,  I  shall  give  you  the  ferule."  At  these  words 
every  head  went  up,  and  all  eyes  watched  the  master 
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and  Louis.  The  speech  was  so  absurd  that  again  the 
boy's  glance  struclv  the  Father  lilfe  lightning.  From 
that  time  forth  there  was  a  feud  between  the  regent 
apd- Lambert  which  resulted  in  manj-  applications  of 
the  ferule.  Louis  thus  became  aware  of  the  oppressive 
power  of  his  eye. 

This  poor  poet,  so  nervousl}-  constituted,  often  as 
languishing  as  a  woman,  the  victim  of  chronic  melan- 
choly, sick  with  his  own  genius  as  a  young  girl  with 
the  love  she  seeks  and  yet  knows  nothing  of;  this 
child,  so  strong  and  yet  so  feeble,  transplanted  bj- 
Corinne  from  his  native  meadows,  and  forced  into  the 
soil  of  a  college  where  every  mind  and  every  body,  no 
matter  what  its  natural  bent  and  temperament,  must 
adapt  itself  to  a  common  rule,  as  gold  is  shaped  into 
the  circumference  of  a  coin  liy  machinery,  —  Louis 
Lambert  suffered  at  every  point  where  pain  could  seize 
upon  flesh  or  spirit.  Chained  to  a  bench  and  a  desk, 
beaten  with  that  leathern  thong,  smitten  with  an  illness 
that  affected  all  his  senses,  crushed  by  a  procession  of 
evils,  what  could  he  do  but  passively  yield  his  outer 
being  to  the  various  tyrannies  of  his  college  life.  Like 
martyrs  who  smile  at  the  stake,  he  escaped  to  the  heaven 
which  tliought  opened  to  him.  Perhaps  this  inward  lif6 
helped  him  to  foreknow  the  mysteries  in  which  he  had 
so  much  faith. 

Onr  private  independence,  our  illicit  occupations,  the 
apparent  indolence  and  torpidity  in  which  we  both  lived, 
our  repeated  punishments,  our  repugnance  to  themes 
and  pensums,  gave  us  the  unchallenged  reputation  of 
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being  shameless  and  incorrigible.  Our  masters  despised' 
us,  and  we  fell  equally  under  the  ban  of  our  school- 
riiates,  from  whom  we  hid  our  contraband  studies  in 
dread  of  ridicule.  This  double  disapproval,  unjust  as 
it  was  from  the  masters,  was  natural  in  our  comrades. 
Louis  and  I  could  neither  play  at  ball,  nor  run,  nor  walk 
on  stilts.  On  the  "  amnesty  days,"  or  when,  by  chance, 
we  were  free  of  pensums,  we  shared  none  of  the  prevail- 
ing amusements.  We  sat  apart  under  a  tree  in  the 
courtj-ard,  aloof  from  the  games  which  went  on  about  us. 
The  Poet-and-Pj'thagoras  were  exceptional  beings,  — 
the}' lived  outside  of  the  common  life.  The  keen  instinct 
and  sensitive  self-love  of  j-outh  made  the  other  scholars 
aware  that  our  minds  were  in  some  way  either  higher 
or  lower  than  their  own.  Out  of  this  perception  grew 
hatred  on  the  part  of  some  to  our  silent  aristocracj',  con- 
tempt for  our  perfect  uselessness  on  the  part  of  others. 
These  feelings,  however,  were  unknown  to  us  at  the 
time ;  perhaps  I  have  onlj-  divined  them  as  I  now  write. 
We  lived  like  a  pair  of  rats  lurking  in  the  corner  of  the 
classroom  which  held  our  desks,  through  the  recreation- 
hours  as  well  as  the  studj'-hours.  This  eccentric  pro- 
ceeding was  calculated  to  put  us,  and  did  put  us,  at  war 
with  the  other  lads  of  our  division.  Forgotten,  as  a 
general  thing,  we  lived  quietly  and  half-happil^'  in  our 
retreat,  like  two  forms  of  vegetation  or  two  bits  of  orna- 
ment which  would  otherwise  have  been  missing  to  the 
classroom.  But  occasionally  the  more  provoking  of  our 
comrades  insulted  us  for  the  mere  love  of  exhibiting 
their  power ;  to  which  we  responded  with  a  bitter  con- 
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tempt  which  brought  a  rain  of  blows  on  the  Poet-and- 
Pj'thagoras. 

Lambert's  nostalgia  lasted  several  months.  I  am  un- 
able to  picture  the  melancholy  to  which  he  fell  a  pre}'. 
Many  an  attempt  has  proved  a  failure.  Having  each 
of  us  played  the  part  of  the  "  Leper  of  Aosta"  we  both 
knew  the  emotions  Monsieur  de  Maistre  has  described  in 
that  book  before  they  were  written  by  his  eloquent  pen. 
Now  a  book  may  recall  the  memories  of  childhood,  bnt 
it  never  surpasses  nor  equals  them.  Lambert's  sorrows 
taught  me  hymns  of  grief  that  were  more  impressive  far 
than  Wertiier'a  finest  pages.  But  perhaps  there  is  no 
comparison  possible  between  the  suffering  inflicted  by 
the  repression-  of  a  passion  under  social  laws  and  the 
sorrows  of  a  child  longing  for  the  glor^'  of  the  sun,  for 
the  dew  of  the  vallej's,  and  for  freedom.  Werther  was 
the  slave  of  a  desire  ;  but  Lambert  was  a  soul  enslaved. 
Where  gifts  are  equal,  the  feelings  based  upon  the 
simpler  and  truer  desires,  truer  because  purer,  must  sur- 
pass the  lamentations  of  genius.  After  gazing  for  hours 
at  the  foliage  of  the  trees  in  the  court3ard  Louis  would  . 
turn  to  me  and  utter  some  thought ;  but  that  thought 
revealed  a  far-reaching  rever}-. 

"  Happily  for  me,"  he  said  one  daj',  "  there  come  joy- 
ful moments  when  the  walls  of  the  classroom  disappear, 
and  I  am  away  —  in  the  meadows.  What  delight  to 
float  upon  thought  as  a  bird  upon  its  wing." 

"  Why  is  nature  so  prodigal  of  the  color  green?"  he 
asked  me  at  another  time.  "  How  is  it  she  allows  so 
few  straight  lines?     Why  does  man,  in  his  creations, 
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seldom  use  curves?     Why  should  he  alone  have  the 
sentiment  of  straight  lines  ?  " 

Saj'ings  like  these  revealed  the  soaring  of  his  mind 
through  space.  Surely-,  he  had  scanned  the  scenerv  of 
many  regions  or  breathed  the  perfume  of  the  woods  and 
forests.  Sublime  and  living  elegy  that  he  was,  he  was 
ever  silent  and  resigned,  — always  suffering,  ^-et  unable 
to  saj',  "I  suffer!"  An  eagle,  hovering  above  the 
worlds  in  search  of  food,  he  was  hemmed  in  by  narrow, 
dirty^  walls  ;  and  thus  it  was  that  his  life  became,  in  the 
fullest  acceptation  of  the  term,  an  ideal  life.  Filled  with 
contempt  for  the  almost  useless  studies  to  which  we  were 
condemned,  Louis  went  his  aerial  waj',  utterlj'  detached 
from  the  things  about  us.  Obeying  the  need  of  imita- 
tion which  possesses  children,  I  endeavored  to  conform 
my  existence  to  his.  Louis  inspired  me  all  the  more 
readily  with  his  passion  for  the  sort  of  sleep  into  which 
the  body  falls  when  the  mind  is  plunged  in  meditation, 
because  I  was  younger  and  more  impressible.  We  ac- 
customed ourselves,  like  lovers,  to  think  as  one  and  to 
share  our  reveries.  Already  his  intuitive  sensations 
had  the  acuteness  which  belongs  to  the  intellectual  per- 
ceptions of  great  poets,  leading  often  to  the  verge  of 
madness. 

"  Do  you  feel  as  I  do,"  he  one  day  asked  me,  "  that 
strange,  fantastic  sufferings  are  going  on  within  you  in 
spite  of  your  own  self  ?  For  example,  if  I  think  strongly 
on  the  sensation  the  blade  of  mj'  pen-knife  would  cause 
if  thrust  into  m}'  flesh,  I  instantly  experience  a  sharp 
pain,  as  though  I  had  really  cut  mj-self;   nothing  is 
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lacking  but  tlie  flow  of  blood.  But  this  feeling  takes 
me  by  surprise,  like  a  sudden  noise  breaking  into  a  deep 
silence.  An  idea  causing  physical  suffering  !  What  do 
you  think  of  that  ?  " 

When  he  gave  expression  to  such  vague  thoughts  we 
both  fell  back  into  naive  revery ;  we  tried  to  decipher 
within  ourselves  the  indescribable  phenomena  relating 
to  the  generation  of  thought,  which  Lambert  hoped  to 
catch  in  all  its  developments,  so  as  to  reveal  the  mj's- 
terious  process  at  some  future  daj-.  After  such  discus- 
sions, mingled  as  they  often  were  with  childish  'plaj',  a 
look  would  flarae  in  Lambert's  blazing  eyes  ;  he  pressed 
my  hands,  and  from  his  soul  some  saying  issued  bj-  which 
he  strove  to  gather  and  emit  the  thoughts  within  him. 

"  To  think  is  to  see,"  he  said  one  day,  roused  by  one 
of  our  discussions  on  the  principle  of  human  organiza- 
tion. "All  science  rests  on  deduction,  —  a  chink  of 
vision  by  which  we  descend  from  cause  to  effect  return- 
ing upward  from  effect  to  cause  ;  or,  in  a  broader  sense, 
poetry,  like  everj'  work  of  art,  springs  from  a  swift 
perception  of  things." 

He  was  all  spiritual;  but  I  ventured  to  oppose  him, 
using  his  own  observations  to  show  that  intellect  was 
an  altogether  physical  product.  We  were  both  right. 
Possibly  the  words  materialism  and  spiritualism  express 
two  sides  of  one  and  the  same  thing.  His  studies  on 
the  substance  of  thought  made  him  accept  with  a  sort 
of  pride  the  life  of  privation  to  which  our  indolence  and 
our  neglect  of  school  duty  condemned  us.  He  had  a 
certain  consciousness  of  his  own  value  which  sustained  ' 
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li(m  in  his  mental  efforts.  With  what  gentleness  did  his 
soul  react  on  mine  !  How  often  have  we  sat  together 
on  our  bench,  absorbed  in  our  boolis,  mutuallj^  forget- 
ting each  other,  j-ct  linowing  that  each  was  there, 
plunged  in  the  ocean  of  ideas  like  two  fishes  swimming 
in  the  same  current.  Our  life  was  seeminglj-  nothing 
else  than  vegetation  ;  we  existed  in  our  brains  and  in 
our  hearts.  Feelings  and  thoughts  were  the  sole  events 
of  our  college  3cars. 

Lambert  exercised  an  influence  over  my  imagination 
which  I  feel  to  this  daj'.  I  listened  eagerlj-  to  his  talk 
in  which  the  marvellous,  so  dear  to  youth  and  age  in 
tales  where  truth  assumes  a  grotesque  form,  prevailed. 
His  passion  for  mysterj'  and  .the  credulit}-  natural  to 
youth  led  us  often  to  talk  of  heaven  and  of  hell.  Louis 
tried,  in  explaining  Swedenborg,  to  make  me  share  his 
beliefs  as  to  angels.  Even  when  he  reasoned  falsely 
his  observations  of  the  power  of  man  were  amazing, 
and  gave  to  his  words  an  impi'ess  of  truth  without 
which  nothing  is  reall}'  possible  in  any  art.  The  ro- 
mantic end  whicli  he  awarded  to  human  destin3'  was  of 
a  nature  to  foster  the  longing  of  virgin  imaginations  to 
yield  themselves  to  belief  The  dogmas  and  idols  of  a 
people  are  conceived  and  born  in  the  days  of  its  j'outh. 
The  supernatural  beings  before  whom  it  trembles  are 
the  embodiment  of  its  own  feelings,  of  its  expanding 
needs.  All  that  m}'  memory  retains  of  our  conver- 
sations, full  -of  poetry,  on  the  Swedish  prophet,  whose 
works  I  have  since  read  from  curiosit}-,  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  following  statement. 
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There  are  within  us  two  distinct  beings.  According 
to  Swedenborg,  the  angel  is  the  individual  in  whom  the 
inward  being  has  triumphed  over  the  outward  being. 
If  a  man  desires  to  obey  his  calling  as  angel  (when 
thought  has  shown  him  the  fact  of  his  double  existence) 
he  must  seek  to  nourish  the  exquisite  angelic  nature 
which  is  within  him.  If,  failing  to  possess  this  translu- 
cent vision  of  his  destiny,  he  lets  the  corporeal  tenden- 
cies predominate,  instead  of  merely  strengthening  and 
supporting  the  intellectual  life,  his  powers  pass  into  the 
service  of  his  external  senses,  and  the  angel  slowly  per- 
ishes through  the  materialization  of  both  natures.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  he  nourishes  the  inward  being  with 
the  essences  that  accord  with  it,  the  soul  rises  above 
matter  and  endeavors  to  get  free  of  it.  When  the  sep- 
aration takes  place  under  the  form  which  we  call  death, 
the  angel,  powerful  enough  to  break  loose  from  its  en- 
velope, continues  to  exist,  and  its  true  life  begins.  The 
infinite  individualities  which  differentiate  men  can  only 
be  explained  by  this  double  existence  ;  they  make  it  com- 
prehensible, and  they  demonstrate  it.  In  fact,  the  dis- 
tance that  exists  between  a  man  whose  inert  intellect  con- 
demns him  to  apparent  stupiditj-  and  another  man  whose 
exercise  of  his  inward  faculties  has  given  him  some 
force,  of  whatever  kind,  must  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
between  men  of  genius  and  other  beings  there  lies  the 
same  distance  as  between  a  blind  man  and  a  seer.  This 
thought,  which  inflnitel}'  extends  creation,  gives  in  a 
measure  the  key  of  heaveh.  Apparently  blended  in 
one  nature  here  below,  created  beings  are  in  fact  di- 
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vided,  according  to  the  perfection  of  their  inward  being, 
into  separate  spheres  whose  language  and  ethics  are 
alien  to  each  other.  In  the  world  invisible,  as  in  the 
real  world,  when  some  inhabitant  of  the  lower  region 
enters  the  higher  circle  without  being  worthy  of  so  do- 
ing, not  only  is  he  unable  to  comprehend  the  customs 
or  the  subjects  of  discourse,  but  his  presence  paralyzes 
the  hearts  and  lips  of  others.  Dante,  in  his  Divine 
Comedy,  seems  to  have  had  some  slight  intuition  of 
these  spheres,  which  begin  in  the  world  of  sorrows  and 
rise  in  spiral  circles  np  to  heaven.  The  doctrine  of 
Swedenborg  is  the  work  of  a  lucid  mind  which  has 
gathered  and  recorded  the  innumerable  phenomena  by 
which  angels  reveal  themselves  among  men. 

This  doctrine,  which  I  thus  endeavor  to  sum  up  and 
show  in  its  logical  meaning,  was  first  presented  to  me 
by  Lambert  with  all  the  allurements  of  mystery*,  wrapped 
in  the  phraseological  swaddling-clothes  peculiar  to  mys- 
tics, —  an  obscure  diction  filled  with  abstractions,  so 
stimulating  to  the  brain  that  there  are  certain  boolis 
by  Jacob  Boehm,  Swedenborg,  and  Madame  Guyon 
whose  thrilling  power  calls  up  as  manj-  and  as  multi- 
form imaginations  as  opium  can  produce.  Lambert 
told  me  such  astounding  mj'stical  facts,  he  excited  tay 
imagination  so  vividlj'  that  my  head  was  dazed.  Yet  I 
loved  to  plunge  into  that  world  of  mystery,  invisible  to 
the  senses,  where  each  soul  longs  to  penetrate,  whether 
we  conceive  it  under  the  shadowy  form  of  Futurity, 
or  the  stalwart  shapes  of  'Fable.  These  violent  re- 
actions of  the  soul  upon   itself  taught  me,  unawares, 
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to  know  its  strength,  and  accustomed  me  to  the  toils 
of  thought. 

As  for  Lanabert,  he  explained  everything  by  his  the- 
ory of  angels.  To  him  pure  love,  the  love  of  which  we 
dream  in  j^outh,  was  the  coming  together  of  two  angelic 
natures.  Nothing  could  equal  the  ardor  with  which  he 
longed  to  meet  a  woman-angel.  Ah !  who  more  truly 
than  he  was  fitted  to  inspire  and  to  feel  love  ?  If  any- 
thing could  give  an  idea  of  exquisite  sensibility  it  was 
the  kind  and  loving  nature  revealed  by  his  sentiments, 
his  words,  his  actions,  his  merest  gesture,  —  in  short,  the 
conjugality  which  bound  us  to  each  other  and  found 
expression  in  the  college  name  of  faisant.  Tliere 
was  no  distinction  between  the  things  that  were  his  and 
the  things  that  were  mine.  We  imitated  each  other's 
writing,  so  that  one  could  do  the  tasks  of  both.  If 
either  of  us  had  a  book  to  finish  which  must  be  returned, 
he  could  read  in  peace  while  the  other  did  his  theme  or 
his  pensum.  We  regarded  these  lessons  as  a  tax  levied 
on  our  tranquillity.  If  my  memory  serves  me  right, 
thej'  showed  remarkable  superiority  when  Lambert 
wrote  them.  But  the  regent,  taking  us  for  two  dullards, 
judged  our  papers  by  foregone  prejudice,  and  even  pro- 
duced them  for  the  amusement  of  our  comrades.  I 
remember  one  evening,  as  the  session,  which  lasted  from 
two  to  four  o'clock,  was  ending,  the  master  caught 
up  a  version  of  Lambert's.  The  text  began  with 
the  words  Caius  Gracchus,  vir  nohilis.  Louis  had 
translated  them  into,  "  Caius  Gracichus  was  noble- 
hearted." 
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"  Where  do  you  find  anj-thing  about  'heart'  in  no- 
bills  f"   aslied  the  professor,  sternly-. 

Every  one  laughed,  and  Louis  looked  at  the  master 
with  a  bewildered  air. 

"  What  would  Madame  la  Baronne  de  Stael  say  if 
she  knew  j'ou  gave  a  wrong  construction  to  a  word 
which  signifies  a  noble  race  of  patrician  origin  ! " 

"  She  would  say  you  were  a  fool,"  I  remarked  in  a 
low  voice. 

"Monsieur  le  Poete,  j'ou  will  go  to  prison  for  eight 
days,"  said  the  professor,  who  unfortunatelj'  overheard 
me. 

Lambert  gently  said,  with  a  look  of  inexpressible 
tenderness  at  me,  "  Vir  nobilis  !  " 

Madame  de  Stael  was  in  a  measure  the  cause  of 
Lambert's  troubles.  Masters  and  scholars  threw  her 
name  at  his  head  on  the  least  provocation,  either  as  a 
reproach  or  in  irony.  Louis  was  not  long  in  getting 
himself  sent  to  prison  to  keep  me  company.  There, 
more  trulj-  at  liberty  than  elsewhere,  we  could  talk  the 
livelong  day  in  the  quiet  of  the  dormitories,  where  each 
pupil  had  a  niche  or  cell  six  feet  square,  the  partitions 
of  which  had  iron  gratings  along  the  top, — the  barred 
door  being  locked  everj-  night  and  opened  every  morn- 
ing under  the  eye  of  the  Father  whose  business  it  was 
to  superintend  our  getting  up  and  our  going  to  bed. 
The  creaking  of  those  doors,  handled  with  remarkable 
celerity  by  the  dormitory  servants,  was  one  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  college.  These  alcoves  served  as 
prisons  ;  sometimes  we  were  shut  up  in  them  for  over  a 
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month.  The  scholars  in  these  cages  were  under  the 
stern  eye  of  the  prefect,  a  sort  of  proctor,  who  entered 
the  dormitories  with  a  light  foot,  unexpectedlj',  to  learn 
if  we  were  talking  instead  of  doing  our  pensums.  But 
a  series  of  nut-shells  spread  on  the  stairway,  or  the 
trained  quickness  of  our  ears  nearly  alwaj's  enabled  us 
to  be  ready  for  him ;  so  we  gave  ourselves  up  to  our 
cherished  studies  without  anxietj'.  Reading  was  of 
course  impossible,  and  we  spent  the  time  in  meta- 
physical discussions  or  in  recalling  curious  facts  con- 
nected with  the  phenomena  of  thought. 

One  of  the  most  curious  of  these  facts  I  will  here 
relate,  not  only  because  it  concerns  Louis,  but  also  be- 
cause it  may  have  determined  his  scientific  destiny. 
According  to  the  rule  of  colleges,  Sunday  and  Thursday 
were  holidaj's ;  but  the  church  services,  which  we  at- 
tended punctuallj',  took  up  so  much  of  Sunday-  that  we 
regarded  Thursday  as  our  only  real  holidaj'.  After 
mass,  we  had  time  enough  to  take  long  walks  into  the 
country  around  Vend6me.  The  manor  of  Roehambeau 
was  the  goal  of  our  best  excursions,  perhaps  because  it 
was  the  farthest  off.  The  Petits  were  seldom  allowed 
to  encounter  the  fatigue,  but  once  or  twice  a  year  the 
regents  offered  them  a  day  at  Roehambeau  as  a  re- 
ward. Toward  the  close  of  the  spring  of  1812  we  were 
to  go  there  for  the  first  time.  Our  desire  to  see  the 
famous  chateau,  whose  proprietor  sometimes  gave  milk 
to  the  pupils,  kept  us  all  good  for  a  long  time.  Noth- 
ing hindered  the  excursion.  Neither  I  nor  Lambert 
had  ever  seen  the  pretty  vallej-  of  the  Loir,  in  which  the 
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place  is  situated.  His  imagination  and  mine  were  there- 
fore much  preoccupied  the  evening  before  the  walk, 
which  was  regarded  among  the  scholars  with  traditional 
delight.  We  talked  of  it  the  whole  evening,  resolving 
to  spend  some  money,  which  we  possessed  against  the 
college  rules,  in  fruit  and  milk. 

We  started  at  half-past  twelve  o'clock  the  next  da)', 
directly  after  dinner,  each  armed  with  a  cubic  piece  of 
bread  for  his  supper.  Nimble  as  swallows,  we  walked 
in  a  group  toward  the  famous  castle,  with  an  eagerness 
which  left  us  no  consciousness  of  fatigue.  When  we 
reached  the  hilltop,  from  which  we  could  see  the  build- 
ings on  the  descending  slope  and  the  tortuous  valley 
where  the  river  shone  as  it  wound  through  dimphng 
meadow-lands,  —  a  delightful  landscape,  one  of  those 
to  which  the  keen  emotions  of  early  youth  or  love 
give  such  charm  that  thej-  ought  never  to  be  revisited 
in  after  daj's,  — Louis  suddenly  turned  to  me  and  said, 
"  But  I  saw  this  last  night  in  a  dream  ! "  He  reeog- 
'nized  the  clump  of  trees  utider  which  we  were  then 
passing,  the  forms  of  the  foliage,  the  color  of  the 
water,  the  towers  of  the  castle,  the  foreground,  the 
distance,  —  in  short,  all  the  details  of  the  scene,  which 
he  now  saw  for  the  first  time.  We  were  thorough  child- 
ren (at  least,  I  was  at  thirteen,  but  Louis  at  fifteen  had 
the  depth  of  a  man  of  genius),  and  at  this  period  of 
our  lives  we  were  incapable  of  deception  in  any  word 
or  act  of  our  friendship.  Though  Lambert  was  con- 
scious, through  his  omnipotence  of  thought,  of  the  im- 
portance of  such  facts,  he  was  far  from  even  guessing 
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their  full  bearing ;  he  was  therefore  much  astonished 
at  this  one.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  never  been  at  Eo- 
chatnbeau  in  his  infanc3\  My  question  struck  him ; 
but  after  ransacking  his  memoiy,  he  answered  in  the 
negative.  Tliis  circumstance,  whose  counterpart  may 
be  found  in  the  phenomena  of  sleep,  will  give  an  idea 
of  Louis  Lambert's  earlier  powers  ;  from  it  he  was  able 
to  deduce  a  system  by  taking,  as  did  Cuvier  in  another 
order  of  things,  a  fragment  of  thought  on  which  to  re- 
construct a  whole  creation. 

We  were  sitting  at  the  moment  under  the  branches 
of  an  old  oak.  After  a  few  moments'  reflection  Louis 
said :  — 

"  If  that  landscape  did  not  come  to  me,  and  it  is 
absurd  to  suppose  it  did,  then  I  must  have  come  to  it. 
If  I  was  here  when  I  was  asleep  in  my  bed,  does  not 
that  fact  constitute  a  separation  between  mj'  body  and 
my  inward  being  ?  Does  it  not  prove  some  unexplained 
faculty  of  locomotion  in  the  mind,  with  results  equiva- 
lent to  those  of  the  locomotion  of  the  body  ?  Now,  if 
my  mind  and  my  body  leave  each  other  during  sleep, 
why  can  I  not  also  divorce  them  when  awake?  I  see 
no  middle  ground  between  the  two  propositions.  But 
to  go  further,  let  us  look  into  details.  Either  these 
facts  are  accomplished  by  the  power  of  some  faculty 
which  puts  in  operation  a  second  being  to  which  my 
body  serves  as  a  garment,  —  because  I  was  in  my  bed 
and  I  saw  the  landscape  (and  this  upsets  many  sys- 
tems), —  or  these  facts  occurred  either  in  some  nervous 
centre  whose  name  is  still  to  be  discovered,  where  feel- 
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ings  take  their  rise,  or  in  the  cerebral  centre  where 
ideas  are  born.  This  last  hj-pothesis  raises  many 
strange  questions.  I  walked,  I  saw,  I  heard.  Motion 
cannot  be  conceived  of  without  space  ;  sound  acts  only 
in  angles  or  upon  surfaces  ;  color  cannot  exist  without 
light.  If  I  saw  within  mjself  during  the  night,  my 
eyes  being  closed,  certain  colored  objects,  if  I  heard 
sounds  in  total  silence  and  without  the  conditions 
required  for  sound  to  form,  if,  while  absolutely  motion- 
less, I  have  crossed  space,  I  must  have  internal  facul- 
ties which  are  independent  of  external  physical  law. 
How  is  it  that  men  have  reflected  so  little  about  tlic 
events  of  sleep  which  show  them  tliat  they  have  a 
double  life?  Is  there  not  a  dawning  science  in  that 
phenomenon?"  he  added,  striking  his  forehead.  "If  it 
is  not  the  germ  of  a  science  it  certainlj'  reveals  extraor- 
dinary powers  in  man ;  it  shows,  at  least,  a  frequent 
disunion  of  our  two  natures,  —  a  fact  round  which 
my  mind  is  constantly  revolving.  At  last  I  have  ob- 
tained an  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  our  latent 
senses  over  our  manifest  senses !  homo  duplex !  — 
"  But,"  he  continued  after  a  pause,  with  a  gesture  of 
hesitation,  "  perhaps  there  are  not  two  natures  in  us; 
perhaps  we  are  onlj^  gifted  with  inward  perfectible 
qualities,  the  exercise  and  development  of  which  pro- 
duce within  us  dual  phenomena  of  activity  and  penetra- 
tion of  vision  hitherto  unstudied.  In  our  love  for  the 
marvellous,  a  passion  bred  of  pride,  we  have  perhaps 
transformed  such  effects  into  poetic  creations  because 
we  cannot  comprehend  them.     It  is  so  convenient  to 
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defy  the  incomprehensible  !  Ah  !  I  own  I  should  weep 
for  the  loss  of  my  illusions,  I  need  to  believe  in  a  dual 
nature  and  in  the  angels  of  Swedenborg !  Must  tlie 
new  science  kill  them?  Yes,  a  search  into  our  un- 
known attributes  and  faculties  implies  a  science  appar- 
ently materialistic  ;  for  Spirit  uses,  divides,  and  vivifies 
substance,  but  never  destroys  it." 

He  remained  thoughtful  and  half-melancholy.  Per- 
haps he  saw  that  the  dreams  of  his  3-outh  were  swad- 
dling-clothes he  was  called  upon  to  lay  aside. 

"  Sight  and  hearing,"  he  said,  with  a  laugh  at  his 
own  saj'ing,  "  are  no  doubt  the  sheath  of  some  mar- 
vellous tool." 

At  all  times  when  he  talked  to  me  of  heaven  and 
hell,  he  would  gaze  at  nature  with  the  eye  of  a  mas- 
ter ;  but  as  he  said  these  last  words,  big  with  science, 
he  hovered  more  commandingly  than  ever  above  the 
landscape,  and  his  brow  seemed  to  me  about  to  burst 
with  the  efforts  of  his  genius  ;  his  forces,  which  we 
must  call  moral  until  the  new  order  dawns,  appeared 
to  gush  from  the  organs  appointed  to  propel  them  ;  his 
e3'es  shot  forth  his  thought,  his  lifted  hand,  his  mute 
and  trembling  lips  gave  utterance  to  it,  his  eye  shone 
radiant ;  and  then  his  head,  as  if  too  heavy,  or  wearied 
by  the  violent  impulsion  of  his  spirit,  dropped  upon  his 
breast.  The  child,  the  giant,  bowed  himself  down,  took 
my  hand,  pressed  it  in  his  own  moist  palm  fevered 
with  the  quest  for  truth,  and  then,  after  a  pause,  he 
said :  — 

"  I  shall  be    famous  —  and    you    too,"    he   added 
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quickly-.      "We   shall   both  be    the   chemists   of    the 
Will." 

Exquisite  heart !  I  recognized  his  superiority,  but  he 
was  ever  careful  not  to  let  me  feel  it.  He  shared  with 
me  the  treasures  of  his  thought,  counted  me  for  some- 
thing in  all  his  discoveries,  and  gave  me  in  mj-  own 
right  the  value  of  my  immature  reflections.  Gracious 
and  winning  as  a  loving  woman,  he  had  all  those  chasti- 
ties of  feeling,  those  delicacies  of  soul,  which  make  'life 
sweet  and  easy  to  bear. 

The  next  daj'  he  began  a  work  which  he  entitled  a 
"  Treatise  on  the  Will."  His  reflections  often  changed 
both  plan  and  method,  but  the  event  which  I  have  just 
recorded  of  this  solemn  day  was  assuredlj-  the  germ  of 
the  work,  just  as  the  electric  sensation  felt  bj'  Mesmer 
at  the  approach  of  a  certain  valet  was  the  origin  of 
his  discoveries  in  magnetism,  —  a  science  hidden  in 
the  mj'steries  of  Isis  and  Delphos  and  the  cave  of 
Trophonius,  and  rediscovered  by  that  wonderful  man,' 
the  equal  of  Lavater  and  the  precursor  of  Gall.  Lighted 
hy  this  sudden  illumination,  Lambert's  ideas  took  a 
wider  sweep  ;  he  disentangled  from  his  mental  acquisi- 
tions certain  scattered  truths  and  gathered  them  to- 
gether ;  then,  like  a  worker  in  bronze,  he  moulded  his 
group.  After  six  months  of  steadj'  application,  Louis's 
toil  excited  the  curiosity  of  our  comrades,  and  was  made 
the  butt  of  cruel  jokes  which  led  finally  to  a  disastrous 
issue. 

One  day  our  chief  persecutor,  determined  to  read 
our  manuscripts,  instigated  some  of  our  other  tyrants 
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to  seize  the  box  which  contained  the  treasure,  which 
Louis  and  I  defended  with  unexampled  courage.  The 
t)ox  was  locked,  and  our  aggressors  were  unable  to 
open  it ;  but  thej'  tried  to  break  it  in  the  struggle,  —  a 
dastardlj'  wrong  which  made  us  shout  with  anger.  A 
few  of  our  schoolmates,  moved  to  justice  or  struck  with 
our  heroic  resistance,  advised  the  others,  in  a  spirit  of 
contemptuous  pity,  to  let  us  alone.  Suddenly,  however, 
attracted  by  the  fray,  Father  Haugoult  came  upon  the 
scene,  and  inquired  into  the  cause  of  it.  Our  adver- 
saries had  stopped  us  while  doing  our  pensiims,  and 
the  master  at  first  defended  us.  The  assailants,  to  ex- 
cuse themselves,  betrayed  the  existence  of  our  secret 
■writings.  The  terrible  Haugoult  ordered  us  to  give 
him  the  box.  If  we  had  resisted  he  would  certainly 
have  broken  it  open ;  Lambert  therefore  gave  him  the 
key ;  the  regent  took  the  papers,  turned  them  over  for 
a  few  moments,  and  then  said,  as  he  confiscated  them  : 

"  So  this  is  the  stuff  for  which  j'ou  neglect  j'our 
themes ! " 

Big  tears  rolled  from  Lambert's  e5'es,  forced  out  as 
much  by  a  sense  of  insulted  mental  superiority  as  by 
the  gratuitous  injury  and  treachery  v/hich  overwhelmed 
us.  We  darted  a  look  of  reproach  at  our  betrayers ; 
they  had  sold  us  to  the  common  enemy !  Our  oppo- 
nents had  a  right  to  fight  us  under  the  schoolboy 
code,  but  they  were  bound  to  keep  silence  as  to  our 
college  faults.  They  themselves  felt  a  momentary 
shame.  In  all  probability  Father  Haugoult  sold  the 
"Treatise  on  the  Will"   as  so  mucli  waste-paper  to 
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some  grocer  in  Vend6me,  never  imagining  the  value  of 
the  scientific  treasures  whose  still-born  germs  were  thus 
scattered  bj  the  hands  of  ignorance.  Six  months  later 
I  left  college.  I  do  not  know  ^^hether  Louis  Lambert, 
who  was  plunged  into  deep  despondency  by  our  separa- 
tion, ever  renewed  the  work. 

In  memory  of  the  catastrophe  that  befel  Louis's  trea- 
tise I  used,  in  the  volume  which  begins  these  Philo- 
sophical Studies,  the  heading  really  chosen  by  Lambert 
as  the  title  of  a  fictitious  work ;  and  I  also  gave  the 
name  of  a  womau  who  was  dear  to  him  to  a  j'oung  girl 
in  that  book  whose  life  was  self-devotion.^  But  these 
loans  are  not  all  I  owe  him.  His  character,  his  employ- 
ments, were  most  useful  to  me  in  composing  that  book, 
the  subject  of  which  is  an  outcome  of  our  j'outhful  medi- 
tations. The  present  History  is  intended  as  a  humble 
monument  to  the  life  of  one  who  bequeathed  to  me  all 
his  wealth  —  his  thought. 

In  that  first  child-work  Lambert  laid  down  his  ideas 
on  Man.  Ten  j'ears  later,  meeting  scientific  men  en- 
gaged in  studying  the  phenomena  which  had  struck  our 
youthful  minds,  and  which  Lambert  so  miraculously- 
analyzed,  I  comprehended  the  importance  of  his  labors, 
then  almost  forgotten  as  a  childish  feat.  I  resolved  to 
spend  several  months  in  recalling  the  chief  discoveries 
of  my  poor  comrade.  After  gathering  my  recollections 
together,  I  can  affirm  that  in  1812  he  had  foreseen,  dis- 
cussed, and  established  in  his  treatise  several  impor- 
'  La  Peau  de  Cliagrin  (The  Magic  Skin). 
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tant  facts,  the  proofs  of  which,  as  he  then  said  to  me, 
would  come  sooner  or  later.  His  philosophical  specu- 
lations ought  certainly  to  place  him  among  the  great 
thinkers  who  appear  at  intervals  among  their  fellow-men 
to  make  known  the  bare  elements  of  a  coming  science, 
whose  roots,  slow  in  developing  growth,  bear  noble 
fruits  at  last  in  the  domain  of  intellect.  Thus,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  a  poor  artisan  named  Bernard, 
searching  the  soil  for  the  secret  of  enamel,  asserted, 
with  the  infallible  authority  of  genius,  the  verj'  geo- 
logical facts  whose  demonstration  is  now  the  glory  of 
Buffon  and  of  Cuvier.  I  believe  I  can  present  an  idea 
of  Louis  Lambert's  treatise  bj-  stating  the  main  propo- 
sitions on  which  it  was  based ;  but,  in  spite  of  all  my 
efforts  to  the  contrarj-,  I  fear  I  shall  denude  them  of  the 
ideas  with  which  he  clothed  them ,  and  which  are  indeed 
their  indispensable  accompaniment.  Pursuing  a  path 
of  thought  other  than  his,  I  selected  from  among  his 
researches  those  results  which  best  suited  the  needs  of 
mj'  own  sj-stem.  I  am  therefore  doubtful  —  I,  his  dis- 
ciple —  if  I  can  faithfully  reproduce  his  thoughts  after 
having  assimilated  them  in  a  manner  which  may  have 
colored  them  with  mine. 

New  ideas  need  new  words,  or  old  words  in  wider 
and  better  defined  acceptations.  To  express  the  bases 
of  his  system,  Louis  Lambert  had  therefore  chosen  cer- 
tain words  in  common  use  which  responded  alreadj', 
though  vaguelj',  to  his  thought.  The  word  Will  served 
to  express  the  medium  in  which  thought  is  evolved ;  or, 
to  use  a  less  abstract  form  of  expression,  the  volume  of 
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force  bj'  which  man  reproduces  outside  of  himself  the 
actions  which  make  up  his  external  existence.  Volition 
(a  word  we  owe  to  the  reflections  of  Locke)  expressed 
the  act  bj'  which  a  man  makes  use  of  Will.  The  word 
Thought,  to  Louis  the  quintessential  product  of  the 
Will,  designated  also  the  medium  in  which  are  born 
Ideas,  to  which  the  Will  serv.es  as  substance.  The 
Idea,  not  common  to  all  creations  of  the  brain,  consti- 
tutes the  act  by  which  man  makes  use  of  Thought. 

Thus  Will  and  Thought  are  two  generating  agents. 
Volition  and  Idea  are  the  two  products.  Will  seemed 
to  him  the  Idea  advanced  from  its  abstract  condition  to 
a  concrete  condition,  from  its  fluid  generation  t6  a 
quasi-solid  expression,  if  indeed  these  words  can  formu- 
late perceptions  so  difllcult  to  discriminate.  Accord- 
ing to  Lambert,  Thought  and  Ideas  are  the  motion  and 
the  action  of  our  inward  organism,  just  as  Volition  and 
Will  are  those  of  our  exterior  being.  He  placed  Will 
above  Thought.  "To  think,  we  must  needs  will,"  he 
said.  "  Manj'  persons  live  in  a  condition  of  Willing 
.who  never  reach  the  condition  of  Thought.  In  the 
North  we  find  longevit}',  in  the  South  brevity  of  life ; 
but  also  in  the  former  a  torpidity,  in  the  latter  an  ex- 
.pitation  of  the  Will,  up  to  the  point  where,  either  from 
extrerne  heat  or  extreme  cold,  the  organs  become 
a^rnost  nugatorj'. 

His  expression  "  medium"  was  suggested  to  him  by 
an  observation  made  in  earh' childhood, — the  impor- 
tance of  wMch  he  certainly  did  not  then  suspect, 
tiiQugh  its  curip.us  singularity  must  have  greatly  struck 
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his  impressible  imagination.  His  motlier,  a  slender, 
high-strung  creature,  all  delicacy  and  all  love,  was  one 
of  those  beings  predestined  to  represent  Woman  in  the 
perfection  of  her  attributes  whom  a  blind  fate  leaves 
in  the  lower  strata  of  the  social  state.  All-loving, 
consequently  all-suffering,  slie  died  young,  after  turn- 
ing ever}'  facultj-  into  motherly  devotion.  Lambert,  a 
child  of  six,  lying  awake  in  a  cot  bj'  his  mother's  bed, 
saw  electric  sparks  escaping  from  her  hair  as  she 
combed  it.  The  man  of  fifteen  seized  upon  this  fact  so 
amusing  to  his  childhood,  and  put  it  to  the  uses  of 
science,  —  an  undeniable  fact,  to  be  observed  in  almost 
every  woman  whom  a  certain  fatality  of  destiny'  burdens 
with  feelings  misunderstood  which  need  a  vent,  or  with 
a  superabundance  of  vigor  which  she  needs  to  lose. 

In  support  of  his  definitions,  Lambert  brought  for- 
ward several  problems  for  solution,  splendid  challenges 
offered  to  science,  through  which  he  hoped  to  reach  con- 
clusions. He  was  constantly  asking  himself,  "Does 
the  constituent  principle  of  electricity'  enter  as  a  basis 
into  the  particular  fluid  from  which  Ideas  and  Volitions 
spring  ?  Does  the  hair  which  discolors,  brightens, 
falls,  and  disappears  from  the  head,  according  to  varj- 
ing  degrees  of  waste  or  of  crystallization  of  thought, 
constitute  a  capillar^'  system  either  absorbent  or  ex- 
halant,  and  wholly  electrical  ?  Are  the  fluid  phenomena 
of  our  Will  (a  substance  procreated  within  us  and  spon- 
taneously reactive  at  the  bidding  of  conditions  still 
unobserved)  more  extraordinary  than  those  of  the  invis- 
ible and  intangible  fluid  produced  hy  a  voltaic  battery 
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on  the  nervous  system  of  a  dead  man  ?  Is  the  forma- 
tion of  our  ideas,  and  their  constant  emission  any  less 
incomprehensible  than  the  evaporation  of  those  cor- 
puscles, imperceptible  to  the  eye  3'et  violent  in  action, 
to  which  a  grain  of  musk  is  subjected  without  losing  its 
weight?  If  we  leave  to  the  cutaneous  S3'stem  of  our 
outward  man  only  those  functions  that  are  defensive, 
absorbent,  exudant,  and  tactile,  does  not  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  and  its  apparatus  answer  to  the 
transubstantiation  of  Will,  just  as  the  circulation  of 
the  nervous  fluid  answers  to  that  of  Thought?  Finally, 
does  the  influence,  more  or  less  powerful,  of  these  two 
substances  result  from  a  certain  perfection  or  imper- 
fection of  organs,  the  conditions  of  which  ought  to  be 
studied  in  all  the'ir  manifestation? 

These  principles  once  established,  he  desired  to  class 
the  phenomena  of  human  life  in  two  series  of  distinct 
effects,  —  demanding  for  each  of  them,  with  the  insis- 
tent ardor  of  conviction,  a  separate  and  special  analy- 
sis. In  fact,  after  distinguishing  in  nearly  all  created 
things  two  separate  movements,  he  presented  the  fact 
and  admitted  it  among  those  of  human  nature,  naming 
this  vital  antagonism  Action  and  Eeaction. 

'•  A  desire,"  he  said,  "  is  a  fact  whollj'  accomplished 
within  our  Will  before  it  reaches  external  accomplish- 
ment. Thus  the  conjunction  of  our  Volitions  and  our 
Ideas  constitutes  Action,  and  the  conjunction  of  our 
exterior  acts  Heaciion." 

When,  at  a  later  daj',  I  read  the  observations  made 
by  Bichat  on  the  dualism  of  our  external  senses,  I  was 
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bewildered  by  recollections  as  I  perceived  the  startling 
identity  between  the  ideas  of  the  great  phjsiologist  and 
those  of  Louis  Lambert.  Dying  before  their  allotted 
time,  the  two  had  walked  with  even  steps,  side  bj^ 
side,  towards  unknown  truths.  Nature  finds  pleasure 
in  giving  duplicate  destinies  to  diverse  constitutional 
arrangements  in  her  creatures,  and  the  double  action  of 
our  organism,  a  fact  no  longer  contestable,  supports, 
with  a  volume  of  daily  proof,  Lambert's  deductions  as 
to  Action  and  Reaction.  The  acting  or  interior  being 
(a  term  which  Louis  used  to  name  the  unknown  spe- 
cies, the  mysterious  assemblage  of  fibrils  from  which 
proceed  the  different  powers  incompletely  observed  as 
Thought  and  Will,  —  in  short,  that  unnamed,  seeing, 
acting,  producing  being,  who  accomplishes  all  without 
corporeal  demonstration)  must,  in  order  to  conform  to 
his  own  nature,  be  subjected  to  none  of  the  physical 
conditions  by  which  the  reacting,  or  exterior,  being, 
the  visible  man,  is  checked  in  his  manifestations. 

From  this  flowed  a  multitude  of  logical  explanations 
on  the  apparently  fantastic  eflTects  of  our  double  nature, 
and  the  rectification  of  various  theories  which  are 
equally  false  and  true.  Certain  minds  having  per- 
ceived the  phenomena  of  natural  fire  in  the  acting 
being  are,  like  Swedenborg,  carried  beyond  the  world 
of  actual  things  by  their  ardent  souls,  amorous  of 
poesy,  drunk  with  the  essence  of  the  divine.  They 
delight,  ignorant  as  they  are  of  causes  while  admiring 
results,  to  deify  this  inward  being  and  its  works,  and  to 
build  up  a  mystic  universe.     Hence  the  angels, — exr 
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quisite  illusions  which  Lambert  would  not  renounce. 
While  the  blade  of  his  analysis  cut  off  their  dazzling 
wings,  he  still  clasped  them  to  his  heart. 

"Heaven,"  he  said  to  me,  "must  be  the  survival  of 
our  perfected  faculties,  and  hell  the  nothingness  into 
which  unperfected  faculties  return." 

But  how,  during  the  ages  when  human  understanding 
still  retained  the  religious  and  spiritual  impressions 
which  ruled  the  world  between  the  times  of  Christ  and 
of  Descartps,  between  Faith  and  Doubt,  how  could 
the  mind  avoid  explaining  the  m3steries  of  our  inward 
nature  otherwise  than  by  Divine  intervention?  Of 
whom,  if  not  of  God  himself,  could  learned  men  ask 
an  explanation  of  the  invisible  creature,  so  actively  and 
so  reactively  sensitive  ;  endowed  with  faculties  so  wide- 
reaching,  so  perfectible  through  use,  so  powerful  under 
the  control  of  certain  occult  conditions,  that  at  times 
they  saw  it,  bj^  a  phenomenon  of  sight  or  of  locomotion, 
abolish  space  in  its  two  aspects  of  Time  and  Distance, 
—  the  former  being  intellectual  space,  the  latter  phj-sical 
space.  Or  again,  they  saw  this  being  reconstruct  the 
past,  either  by  the  power  of  a  retrospective  glance,  or 
by  the  mystery  of  a  palingenesis,  like  that  which  ena- 
bles a  man  to  trace  a  flower  from  the  germ,  or  the 
teguments  of  a  seed  through  all  the  innumerable  modi- 
fications of  color,  fragrance,  and  form  of  its  anterior 
bloom.  And  still  again,  and  finallj-,  they  saw  it  divin- 
ing imperfectly  the  future,  either  through  a  glimpse 
of  the  earlier  faiths,  or  by  a  phenomenon  of  physical 
presentiments. 
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Other  men,  less  poetically  religious,  cold  reasoners, 
charlatans  perhaps,  enthusiasts,  if  at  all,  by  the  brain 
rather  than  by  the  heart,  observing  from  time  to  time 
these  isolated  phenomena,  have  held  them  to  be  true 
without  considering  them  as  radiations  from  a  common 
centre.  Each  man  sought  to  convert  a  simple  fact  into 
a  science.  Hence,  demonology,  judicial  astrologj',  sor- 
cery-, —  in  short,  all  the  divining  arts  based  on  incidents 
that  were  essentially  transitory  because  they  varied 
according  to  temperaments  and  in  accordance  with 
,  circumstances  still  wholly  unexplained.  But  through 
these  errors  of  the  learned,  and  from  ecclesiastical 
trials  in  which  so  many  martyrs  were  the  victims  of 
tlieir  own  faculties,  there  came  at  last  effulgent  proof 
of  the  prodigious  power  of  the  acting  inward  being 
who,  according  to  Lambert,  is  able  to  isolate  himself 
so  completely  from  the  reacting  external  being  that  he 
can  burst  the  shell  and  force  the  walls  of  flesh  to  open 
before  his  omnipotent  mind's  eye  (a  phenomenon  called 
among  the  Hindoos  the  Tokeiad),  and  then,  by  virtue 
of  another  faculty,  seize  within  the  brain,  in  spite  of 
its  thick  convolutions,  ideas  which  are  formed  or  form- 
ing, and  all  the  past  experience  of  consciousness. 

"  If  apparitions  are  not  impossible,"  said  Lambert, 
''they  must  take  place  through  some  faculty  of  appre- 
hending the  ideas  that  represent  man  in  his  pure  es- 
sence ;  the  existence  of  which,  imperishable  perhaps, 
eludes,  our  exterior,  senses,  but  may  become  perceptible 
to  the  inward  being  when  he  attains  to  a  high  degree 
of  ecstasj-,  or  to  a  rare  perfection  of  sight." 
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I  recall,  thongb  now  somewhat  vaguel3-,  that  Lam- 
bert, following  step  bj'  step  the  effects  of  Thought 
and  ^Vill  in  all  their  manifestations,  after  first  deter- 
mining their  laws,  was  able  to  account  for  a  crowd  of 
phenomena  which  till  then  were  justly  thought  to  be 
incomprehensible.  Necromancers,  witches,  those  pos- 
sessed of  second-sight,  and  demoniacs  of  all  kinds, 
victims  of  the  Middle  Ages,  were  the  objects  of  natural 
explanation  whose  very  simplicity  seemed  to  me  to 
bear  the  stamp  of  truth.  The  marvellous  gifts  which 
the  Church  of  Rome,  jealous  of  mj-steries,  punished 
with  the  stake  were,  according  to  Louis,  the  result  of 
certain  affinities  between  the  constituent  principles  of 
Matter  and  those  of  Thought,  which  proceed  from  the 
same  source.  The  man  with  the  hazel  wand  who  found 
the  water-springs  obeyed  the  impulse  of  some  sympathj', 
or  some  antipathy,  to  himself  unknown.  Such  phenom- 
ena needed  a  certain  fantasticalitj-  to  gi^'e  them  historical 
preservation.  S3'mpathies  are  seldom  verified.  They 
bestow  pleasures  which  persons  fortuuatel}-  endowed 
with  them  seldom  make  known,  unless  through  some 
special  necessity ;  they  are  lost  in  the  seclusion  of  pri- 
vacy where  so  much  is  forgotten.  On  the  other  hand, 
antipathies,  which  result  from  reversed  affinities,  have 
been  noted  with  great  distinctness  when  they  appear 
among  celebrated  men.  Bajie  was  thrown  into  con- 
vulsions by  the  sound  of  falling  water.  Scaliger  turned 
pale  at  the  sight  of  cress.  Erasmus  took  a  fever  from 
the  smell  of  fish.  These  three  antipathies  emanated 
from  aquatic  substances.     The  Due  d'Epernon  fainted 
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at  the  sight  of  a  hare  ;  Tycho-Brahe  at  that  of  a  fox  ; 
Henri  III.  at  tliat  of  a  eat ;  Mar^chal  d'Albret  at  that  of 
a  wild  boar,  —  antipathies  produced  bj'  animal  emana- 
tions and  perceived  often  at  long  distances.  The  Cheva- 
lier de  Guise,  Marie  de  Medici,  and  manj-  other  historic 
personages  were  made  ill  by  roses,  even  painted  ones. 
Whether  Francis  Bacon  knew  or  did  not  know  of  an 
approaching  eclipse  of  the  moon,  he  fell  into  a  state  of 
coma  when  it  took  place  ;  life  was  arrested  during  the 
whole  time  the  obscuration  lasted,  but  recovered  vigor 
when  it  was  over,  without  any  uncomfortable  results. 
These  effects  of  authentic  antipathies,  taken  at  random 
from  those  which  history  has  noted,  will  suffice  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  effects  of  hidden  sympathies. 

This  fragment  of  Lambert's  investigations  which  my 
memory  still  retains  will  serve  to  show  his  methods  in 
pursuing  his  work.  I  think  I  need  not  call  attention  to 
the  correlation  which  links  this  tiieor3-  to  the  collateral 
sciences  invented  by  Gall  and  Lavater ;  they  are  its 
natural  corollaries  ;  and  minds  of  even  slender  scientific 
attainments  will  perceive  the  ramifications  by  which  the 
phrenological  observations  of  the  one  and  the  phj'siog- 
nomical  data  of  the  other  are  necessarily  attached  to  it. 
Mesmer's  discovery,  so  important  and  so  ill- understood 
even  at  the  present  day,  would  have  been  found  entire 
in  Lambert's  treatise,  though  Louis  knew  nothing  of  the 
somewhat  laconic  works  of  the  celebrated  Swiss  doctor. 
A  logical  and  simple  deduction  of  the  principles  he  had 
observed  showed  him  that  Will  could,  by  a  movement 
set  going  solely  by  the  inward  being,  accumulate  itself 
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and,  bj'  another  movement,  be  impelled  outward,  and 
even  be  imparted  to  material  objects.  Thus  a  man's 
whole  force  had  potency  to  react  upon  others  and  to 
infuse  into  them  an  essence  foreign  to  their  own,  if  the}- 
did  not  defend  themselves  from  the  aggression.  The 
evidences  of  this  theorem  of  the  science  of  humanitj' 
are  multitudinous,  but  nothing  has  j^et  converted  them 
into  authentic  proof.  The  impressive  disaster  of  Maiius 
and  his  speech  to  the  Cimbrian  who  was  appointed  to 
kill  him,  or  the  august  command  of  a  mother  to  the  Lion 
of  Florence  were  needed  to  make  known  historically  a 
few  of  these  thunderbolts  of  thought. 

To  Lambert,  therefore.  Will  and  Thought  were  living 
forces ;  and  he  spoke  of  them  in  a  waj'  to  make  me 
share  his  beliefs.  To  him  these  powers  were,  in  a  sense, 
visible  and  tangible.  To  him  Thought  was  slow  or 
quick,  heavj'  or  nimble,  obscure  or  clear ;  he  gave  it 
all  the  qualities  of  active  being ;  made  it  spring  forth, 
become  quiescent,  re-awake,  increase,  grow  old,  shrink, 
wither,  revive  ;  he  caught  its  life  as  he  thus  specified  its 
acts  through  the  capricious  medium  of  language ;  he 
apprehended  its  spontaneity,  its  vigor,  its  capacity,  In- 
a  sort  of  intuition  which  enabled  him  to  recognize  all 
the  phenomena  of  the  substance. 

"Often,"  he  once  said  to  me,  "in  calm  and  silent 
hours,  when  our  inward  faculties  are  asleep,  when  we 
yield  ourselves  up  to  the  sweetness  of  rest,  when  a  spe- 
cies of  shadow  steals  through  us,  and  we  fall  into  con- 
templation of  external  things,  an  idea  suddenh'  springs 
forth  and  darts  with  the  rapiditj'  of  lightning  across 
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vast  spaces,  a  sight  of  which  is  granted  to  our  interior 
perceptions.  This  shining  thought,  up-springing  like  a 
•will-o'-the-wisp,  goes  out  like  a  flash  and  returns  no 
more,  —  ephemeral  existence,  like  that  of  infants  whose 
coming  and  whose  going  give  boundless  joj'^  and  grief  to 
parents,  —  a  flower  still-born,  as  it  were,  in  the  fields  of 
Mind.  Sometimes,  instead  of  gushing  forth  and  dying 
without  substance,  this  Idea  begins  to  form ;  it  stirs 
on  the  unknown  confines  of  the  organs  in  which  it  was 
generated ;  it  consumes  us  with  a  long  gestation ;  it 
quickens,  fructifies,  and  develops  outwardly  with  the 
grace  of  youth  and  the  attributes  of  old  age  ;  it  attracts 
and  detains  the  inquiring  eye,  and  never  wearies  it ;  the 
investigation  it  provokes  commands  the  admiring  won- 
der given  to  long-elaborated  works.  Sometimes  ideas 
come  to  birth  in  swarms,  —  one  brings  forth  another  ; 
they  link  together ;  they  are  stimulating,  aflSuent,  head- 
long. Or  again,  they  rise  up  pallid,  confused,  perishing 
for  want  of  nourishment  or  vigor  ;  the  generating  sub- 
stance was  lacking.  Then,  too,  on  certain  days,  thej^ 
fling  themselves  into  the  depths  of  the  abyss,  seeking 
to  cast  light  into  its  immensitj' ;  they  terrify  us,  thej- 
leave  our  souls  exhausted.  Ideas  are  a  system  com- 
plete within  us,  like  anj'  of  the  kingdoms  of  Nature,  — 
a  sort  of  flora  whose  iconography  will  one  day  be  traced 
out  by  a  man  of  genius  whom  the  world  will  call  a  luna- 
tic. Yes,  all  things,  within  us  and  without  us,  bear  evi- 
dence to  the  life  of  Ideas,  —  those  ravishing  creations 
which,  obej'ing  some  mj'sterious  revelation  of  their  na- 
ture, I  compare  to  flowers.     Their  production,  as  the 
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end  and  aim  of  man,  is  not  more  amazing  than  the  em- 
anation of  perfume  and  color  from  a  plant.  Possibty, 
perfumes  have  ideas.  When  we  think  that  the  line  where 
our  flesh  ends  and  the  finger-nails  begin  contains  the  in- 
visible and  inexplicable  mj-sterj'  of  the  ceaseless  trans- 
formation of  our  fluids  into  horn,  we  must  admit  that 
nothing  is  impossible  in  the  marvellous  mutations  of 
human  substance.  Surel^'  we  find  in  the  moral  nature 
phenomena  of  motion  and  gravitj'  similar  to  those  of 
the  physical  nature.  The  emotion  of  expectant  atten- 
tion, to  choose  an  example  which  everj'body  has  felt, 
is  painful  through  the  effect  of  a  law  in  virtue  of  which 
the  weight  of  a  body  is  multiplied  by  its  swiftness.  Does 
not  the  weight  of  sentiment,  the  moral  gravity-,  which 
waiting  produces  increase  by  the  constant  addition  of 
the  past  pains  to  present  pain  ?  To  what,  if  not  to 
some  electric  substance,  can  we  attribute  that  magic 
by  force  of  which  the  Will  sits  majestically  enthroned 
in  the  eje  to  blast  all  obstacles  at  the  command  of 
genius,  or  breaks  forth  in  the  voice,  or  filters  visibly,  in 
defiance  of  hj'pocrisj',  through  the  human  cuticle?  The 
current  of  this  king  of  fluids,  which,  under  the  high 
pressure  of  Thought  or  Sentiment,  flows  forth  in  waves, 
lessens  to  a  thread,  or  gathers  to  a  volume  and  gushes 
forth  in  lightning  jets,  is  the  occult  minister  to  whom 
we  owe  the  efforts  (be  they  fatal  or  beneficent)  of  the 
arts  and  the  passions, — the  intonations  of  the  voice, 
rough,  sweet,  terrifying,  lascivious,  horrible,  seductive, 
which  vibrate  in  the  heart,  in  the  bovfels,  in  the  brain, 
at  the  will  of  our  wishes  ;  the  spell  of  touch  from  which 
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proceed  the  mental  transfusions  of  artists  wiiose  cre- 
ative hands,  made  perfect  through  passionate  study,  can 
evolie  nature ;  the  endless  gradations  of  the  ej'e,  pass- 
ing from  sluggish  atony  to  the  discharge  of  lightning- 
flashes  full  of  menace.  God  loses  none  of  his  riglits 
in  this  S3'stem.  Thought,  material  thought,  tells  me  of 
new  and  undiscovered  grandeurs  in  the  Divine." 

When  he  spoke  thus  —  when  his  glance  penetrated 
my  soul  lilie  light  itself — it  was  difficult  not  to  be  daz- 
zled by  his  conviction  and  carried  away  by  his  argu- 
ments. Thus  Thought  seemed  to  my  mind  a  purely 
physical  power  attended  by  its  incommensurable  pro- 
geny. It  was  a  new  Humanity  under  another  form. 
This  rapid  sketch  of  the  laws  which  Lambert  declared 
to  be  the  formulae  of  the  human  intellect  must  suffice 
to  show  the  prodigious  activity  with  which  his  mind  fed 
upon  itself.  He  sought  for  evidence  of  his  theories  in 
the  history  of  great  men,  whose  lives,  laid  bare  in  biog- 
raphies, furnish  many  curious  particulars  as  to  the  work- 
ing of  their  understandings.  His  memory  enabled  him 
to  recall  facts  which  helped  to  develop  his  assertions, 
and  he  annexed  them  to  the  several  chapters  which  they 
demonstrated,  so  that  many  of  his  axioms  acquired  a 
certaintj'  that  was  well-nigh  mathematical.  The  woj'ks 
of  Cardan,  a  man  gifted  with  remarkable  powers  of 
vision,  afforded  him  precious  material.  He  forgot 
neither  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  announcing  to  Asia  the 
tyrant's  death  and  describing  his  execution  at  the  very 
hour  when  it  took  place  in  Eome  ;  nor  Plotinus,  sepa- 
rated   from  Porphyrins   yet   conscious   of  the  latter'? 
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intention  to  kill  himself,  and  rushing  to  dissuade  him  ; 
nor  a  fact  clearly  proved  in  the  last  century,  in  spite  of 
a  sneering  incredulity  such  as  truth  had  never  before 
encountered,  —  a  surprising  fact  to  those  accustomed 
to  use  doubt  as  a  weapon  against  itself  only,  j-et  sim- 
ple enough  to  a  believer :  Alphonse-Maria  de  Liguori, 
Bishop  of  Saint  Agatha,  gave  the  consolations  of  re- 
ligion to  Pope  Ganganelli,  who  saw,  heard,  and  an- 
swered him;  yet  at  that  ver3'  moment. the  bishop  was 
far  from  Rome,  seated,  absorbed  in  ecstasy,  inthe  arm- 
chair which  he  alwaj's  occupied  on  his  return  from  mass. 
When  he  came  to  himself  he  saw  the  servants  kneehng 
around  him,  and  thinking  he  was  dead.  "  My  friends," 
he  said  to  them,  "the  Holy  Father  has  just  expired." 
Two  days  later,  a  courier  confirmed  the  news.  The  mo- 
ment of  the  pope's  death  coincided  with  that  at  which 
the  bishop  recovered  from  his  trance. 

Neither  did  Lambert  overlook  a  more  recent  affair 
which  happened  in  the  last  centurj'  to  a  young  English- 
woman, who,  being  passionately  in  love  with  a  sailor, 
started  from  London  to  search  for  him,  and  alone,  with- 
out a  guide,  found  him  in  the  wilds  of  North  America, 
where  she  arrived  in  time  to  save  his  life.  Louis  laid 
under  contribution  the  mysteries  of  antiquity,  the  acts 
of  the  martyrs  (noblest  claims  to  glor^-  of  the  human 
will),  the  demonologists  of  the  Middle  Ages,  criminal 
trials,  medical  researches, — discerning  the  essential  fact, 
the  probable  phenomenon,  with  admirable  sagacity. 

This  rich  collection  of  scientific  anecdotes,  gathered 
from  a  multitude  of  books  for  the   most  part  trust- 
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worthy,  went,  no  doubt,  to  wrap  groceries  ;  and  a  work, 
curious  to  say  the  least,  conceived  and  brought  forth 
by  the  most  extraordinary  of  human  memories,  prob- 
ably perished.  Among  the  many  proofs  which  enriched 
it  was  the  history  of  an  event  which  happened  in  Lam- 
bert's family,  and  which  he  had  related  to  me  before 
undertaking  his  treatise.  This  circumstance,  concern- 
ing the  post-existence  of  the  inward  being  (if  I  maj' 
allow  myself  to  coin  a  word  to  express  a  yet  unnamed 
condition),  struck  me  so  forcibly  that  I  have  always 
remembered  it. 

His  father  and  mother  were  threatened  with  a  suit 
the  loss  of  which  would  cast  a  stain  upon  their  integ- 
rity, the  sole  property  thej^  possessed.  Consequently, 
their  anxiety  was  great  in  deciding  the  question  as 
to  whether  they  should  yield  at  once  to  the  unjust  de- 
mands of  their  opponent,  or  whether  they  should  risk 
all  and  defend  themselves.  The  discussion  took  place 
one  autumn  evening,  before  a  peat  fire,  in  the  chamber 
of  the  tanner  and  his  wife.  A  few  of  the  family  rela- 
tions were  called  in  to  the  consultation ;  among  them 
Louis's  maternal  great-grandfather,  an  old  laborer  com- 
pletely broken-down,  of  a  noble  and  majestic  counte- 
nance, a  clear  ej-e,  and  an  ample  brow  j-ellowed  with 
age,  on  which  a  few  white  hairs  were  sparsely  straggling. 
Like  the  Obi  of  the  negroes,  or  the  Sagamore  of  the 
Indians,  he  was  a  kind  of  oracular  spirit,  consulted  on 
all  great  occasions.  His  lands  were  cultivated  by  his 
grandchildren,  who  fed  and  cared  for  him.  He  foretold 
rains  and  fair  weather,  told  them  when  to  gather  the 
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harvest,  and  when  to  mow  the  meadows.  The  barom- 
etric accuracy  of  his  counsel  grew  famous,  and  con- 
stantly increased  the  faith  and  reverence  which  were 
shown  to  him.  He  sometimes  sat  motionless  on  his 
chair  for  days  together.  This  trance  condition  was 
customary  with  the  old  man  since  the  death  of  his  wife, 
for  whom  he  had  felt  the  deepest  and  most  constant 
affection.  The  discussion  now  went  on  before  him  with- 
out his  apparently-  paying  much  attention  to  it.  "  My 
children,"  he  said,  when  asked  to  give  his  advice,  "  this 
matter  is  too  serious  for  me  to  decide  alone,  I  must 
consult  my  wife."  ,  He  then  rose,  took  his  stick  and 
went  out,  to  the  great  surprise  of  all  present,  who 
thought,  for  a  moment,  that  he  had  become  childisli. 
Presentl3'  he  returned  and  said:  ''I  was  not  obliged 
to  go  so  far  as  the  cemetery,  your  mother  met  me ;  I 
found  her  beside  the  brook.  She  tells  me  that  you  will 
find  receipts  in  the  hands  of  a  notarj"^  at  Blois  wliich 
will  enable  j'ou  to  win  jour  suit."  The  words  were 
uttered  in  a  firm  voice.  The  attitude  and  expression 
of  the  old  man  were  such  as  to  make  the  spectators 
conclude  that  the  apparition  was  customary  with  him. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  disputed  receipts  were  found, 
and  the  suit  was  not  even  brought. 

This  circumstance,  happening  under  the  paternal  roof 
and  under  Louis's  own  ej^e,  he  being  then  nine  j-ears  old, 
contributed  not  a  little  to  his  belief  in  the  miraculous 
visions  of  Swedenborg,  who  afforded  during  his  extraor- 
dinarj-  life  vaaxiy  proofs  of  the  power  of  vision  acquired 
by  his  inward  being.     As  Lambert  grew  in  j'ears,  and 
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in  proportion  to  the  development  of  his  intellect,  he  was 
led  to  search  the  laws  of  human  nature  for  the  causes 
of  the  miracle  he  had  witnessed  in  his  childhood.  By 
what  name  must  we  call  the  accident  which  brought 
about  him  the  facts  and  the  books  relating  to  such 
phenomena,  and  made  the  youth  himself  the  theatre  and 
the  actor  of  the  greatest  miracles  of  thought  ?  If  Louis 
had  no  other  claim  to  glorj-  than  that  of  having,  at  the 
age  of  fifteen,  given  forth  the  following  psychological 
axiom,  we  must  still,  I  think,  have  mourned  in  him  the 
loss  of  a  genius  equal  to  that  of  Pascal,  Lavoisier,  or 
Laplace.  "  The  events,  "  he  said,  "  which  evidence  the 
action  of  Humanitj",  and  are  the  product  of  its  intellect, 
have  causes  within  which  they  are  preconceived, — just 
as  our  actions  are  accomplished  in  our  thought  before 
they  are  reproduced  outside  of  us  ;  presentiments  or 
prophecies  are  precognitions  of  these  causes." 

Perhaps  his  phantasy  about  angels  may  have  too  long 
influenced  his  labors  ;  but  let  us  remember  it  was  in 
searching  how  to  make  gold  that  learned  men  uncon- 
sciously created  chemistry ;  nevertheless,  later,  when 
Lambert  studied  comparative  anatomy,  physics,  geome- 
try, and  the  sciences  connected  with  his  discoveries,  he 
necessarily  intended  to  assemble  facts  and  proceed  bj' 
analysis,  —  the  sole  torch  which  to-day  can  guide  us 
through  the  obscurities  of  the  least  comprehensible  of 
phenomena.  He  had  certainly  too  much  sense  to  re- 
main forever  in  the  clouds  of  theories  which  could  all 
be  formulated  in  a  few  words.  To-day  the  simplest 
demonstration  which  rests  on  facts  is  far  more  valuable 
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than  the  finest  systems  supported  by  inductions  more 
or  less  ingenious.  But  as  I  was  not  with  him  dur- 
ing the  period  of  his  life  when  he  must  have  thought 
and  reflected  to  most  profit,  I  can  only  conjecture  the 
course  of  his  labors  from  what  I  knew  of  his  earlier 
meditations. 

It  is  easy  to  see  in  what  respect  his  "Treatise  on 
the  Will"  was  defective.  Already  gifted  with  the 
qualities  which  distinguish  remarkable  men,  he  was 
nevertheless  still  a  child.  Though  skilful  and  aflluent 
in  abstract  thought,  his  brain  was  still  influenced  bj' 
the  fascinating  beliefs  that  float  around  all  j-outhful 
spirits.  Consequently  his  conception  attained  to  the 
ripe  fruits  of  genius  at  certain  points,  while  at  a  multi- 
tude of  others  it  remained  in  the  undeveloped  state  of 
germs.  To  minds  amorous  of  poetrj-  his  greatest  de- 
fect would  have  seemed  the  lack  of  a  certain  unction. 
His  work  bore  marks  of  the  struggle  that  went  on  in 
his  glorious  soul  between  the  two  great  principles  of 
Spiritualism  and  Materialism  ;  round  which  the  noblest 
minds  have  hovered,  without  daring  to  blend  them  into 
one.  Purely  spiritualistic  at  first,  Louis  was  irre- 
sistibly led  to  recognize  the  materialism  of  thought. 
Beaten  back  by  the  facts  of  analysis  at  the  moment 
when  his  heart  made  him  gaze  with  love  at  the  scat- 
tered clouds  in  the  heaven  of  Swedenborg,  he  had  not 
yet  the  abilitj'  to  produce  a  compact,  homogeneous 
system,  run  at  one  casting.  From  this  incapacity  came 
several  contradictions,  which  appear  even  in  tlie  sketch 
I  have  made  of  his  earliest  efibrts.     Yet,  however  in- 
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complete  his  work,  it  was  surelj'-  the  rough  draft  of  a 
science  of  which,  later,  he  would  have  fathomed  the 
mj'steries,  settled  the  foundations,  searched  out,  de- 
duced, and  connected  the  developments. 

Six  months  after  the  confiscation  of  the  "Treatise  on 
the  Will,"  I  left  college.  Our  separation  was  abrupt. 
M}'  mother,  alarmed  by  a  feverish  condition  which  per- 
sistently clung  to  me  and  to  which  my  bodily  inaction 
gave  sj'inptoms  of  coma,  took  me  away  from  Vendome 
at  four  or  five  hours'  notice.  When  Lambert  heard  of 
my  departure  he  fell  into  a  state  of  alarming  depression. 
We  hid  ourselves  to  weep  together. 

"I  shall  never  see  j'ou  again,"  he  said  to  me  in  his 
gentle  voice  as  he  pressed  me  in  his  arms.  "  You  will 
live,"  he  added,  "  but  I  shall  die.  I  will  appear  to  j-ou 
if  I  can." 

We  must  be  young  indeed  to  utter  such  words  in  a 
tone  of  conviction  which  compels  their  acceptance  as  a 
prophecy,  as  a  promise,  whose  fulfilment  is  ever  to  be 
expected  with  awe.  For  a  long  subsequent  time  I 
thought  vaguely  of  this  pledged  apparition ;  I  still 
have  days  of  spleen,  doubt,  terror,  or  solitude,  when  I 
am  forced  to  drive  away  the  recollection  of  that  melan- 
choly farewell;  which,  however,  was  destined  not  to 
be  our  last.  When  I  crossed  the  courtyard  on  my  way 
out,  Lambert's  face  was  pressed  to  a  barred  window  in 
the  refectory  that  he  might  see  me  pass.  At  my  re- 
quest my  mother  asked  permission  for  him  to  dine 
with  us  at  the  inn.     That  evening  I  took  him  back  to 
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the  fatal  threshold  of  the  college.     Lover  and  mistress 
never  shed  more  tears  at  parting  than  we  did. 

"  Farewell ;  I  shall  be  alone  in  this  desert,"  he  said, 
pointing  to  the  courtyard  where  scores  of  lads  were 
shouting  and  plajing.  "  When  I  come  back  wearied, 
half-dead,  from  my  long  journeys  through  the  fields  of 
thought,  on  whose  heart  shall  I  rest?  A  glance  sufficed 
to  tell  thee  all.  Who  now  will  comprehend  me  ?  Adieu  ; 
would  I  had  never  met  thee  !  I  should  not  then  know 
all  that  I  am  now  to  lose." 

"  And  I,"  I  said,  "  what  will  become  of  me?  My 
condition  will  be  dreadful  ;  I  have  nothing  here  to 
console  me,"  I  added,  striking  my  forehead. 

He  shook  his  head  with  a  movement  full  of  grace 
and  sadness,  and  we  parted. 

At  this  period  of  his  life  Louis  Lambert  was  five  feet 
two  inches  in  height,  and  he  grew  no  taller.  His  face, 
becoming  more  and  more  expressive,  gave  evidence  to 
the  sweetness  of  his  nature.  A  divine  patience,  born  of 
harsh  treatment,  the  perpetual  concentration  of  mind 
required  by  his  contemplative  habits,  had  taken  from 
his  glance  the  daring  pride  with  which  he  formerly  an- 
nihilated the  regent.  His  features  shone  with  peaceful 
feeling,  with  a  sweet  serenity  which  no  ridicule,  no  irony 
could  ever  change  ;  for  his  natural  kindliness  tempered 
his  consciousness  of  his  powers  and  his  superioritj'. 
He  had  handsome  hands  with  tapering  fingers,  nearly 
always  moist.  His  body  was  a  marvel  of  beaut}-  worthy 
of  sculpture  ;  though,  alas,  our  iron-gray  uniforms  with 
their  short  breeches  gave  us  so  awkward  an  appearance 
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that  the  perfection  of  Lambert's  proportions  and  the 
soft  suppleness  of  his  attitudes  were  seen  only  while 
he  bathed.  When  swimming  in  our  cove  of  the  Loir, 
Louis  was  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  us  by  the 
whiteness  of  his  skin,  which  contrasted  with  the  various 
flesh-tints  of  his  comrades,  often  mottled  by  the  cold 
air,  or  purpled  by  the  water.  Delicate  in  shape,  grace- 
ful in  attitude,  softly  colored,  never  shivering  as  he  left 
the  water  (perhaps  because  he  avoided  shade  and  ran 
about  in  the  sun) ,  Louis  was  like  those  provident  flowers 
which  close  their  petals  to  the  north-wind  and  only 
bloom  when  the  sky  is  clear.  He  ate  very  little,  and 
drank  water  onl}-.  Either  b}'  instinct  or  from  choice,  he 
was  chary  of  all  movement  which  required  an  expendi- 
ture of  strength  ;  his  gestures  were  few  and  simple,  like 
those  of  the  Orientals  or  the  Indian  nations,  in  whom 
gravit}'  appears  to  be  a  second  nature.  As  a  general 
thing  he  did  not  like  whatever  savored  of  particular  care 
for  his  own  person.  He  leaned  his  head  so  habitually  on 
his  left  hand,  the  elbow  resting  on  a  table,  that  the 
sleeves  of  a  new  coat  were  speedily  in  holes.  To  this 
faint  portrait  of  the  outward  man  I  ought  to  add  a 
sketch  of  his  moral  nature,  for  I  believe  myself  capable 
to-day  of  judging  it  impartially. 

Though  naturally-  religious,  Louis  did  not  share  in 
the  minute  observances  of  the  Roman  Church ;  his 
ideas  were  more  particularly  in  sympathy  with  those 
of  Saint  Theresa,  Fenelon,  several  of  the  Fathers,  and 
a  few  saints  who  would  be  treated  in  our  daj'  as  here- 
tics or  atheists.     He  was  unmoved  during  the  church 
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services.  Prayer,  with  him,  proceeded  from  an  impulse, 
a  movement  and  elevation  of  thp  spirit  which  followed 
no  regular  course ;  in  all  things  he  gave  himself  up 
to  nature,  and  would  neither  pray  nor  think  at  settled 
periods.  It  is  likely  that  in  chapel  he  thought  of  God 
as  often  as  he  pondered  some  philosophical  difficult}'. 
Jesus  Christ  was  to  him  the  type  of  his  system.  Et 
verbum  caro  factum  est  was  to  him  a  sublime  utter- 
ance intended  to  express  the  traditional  formula  of 
Will,  Word,  and  Action  made  visible.  Christ  not  dis- 
cerning his  own  death ;  having  so  perfected  his  in- 
ward being  through  divine  works  that  its  invisible  form 
became,  one  day,  manifest  to  his  disciples ;  the  mys- 
teries of  the  Gospel,  the  magnetic  cures  performed  by 
Christ,  and  the  gift  of  tongues,  —  all  served  to  confirm 
his  doctrine.  I  remember  to  have  heard  him  say,  in 
this  connection,  that  the  noblest  work  to  be  done  in 
the  present  day  would  be  a  history  of  the  Primitive 
Church.  He  was  never,  to  m.j  knowledge,  so  far  up- 
lifted towards  poes}'  as  in  a  conversation  which  led  him 
one  evening  to  examine  the  miracles  performed  by  the 
power  of  Will  during  that  grand  epoch  of  Faith.  He 
found  the  strongest  proofs  of  his  theorj-  in  the  martjT- 
doms  of  the  first  century,  which  he  called  the  "great 
era  of  thought." 

"  The  phenomena  which  happened  during  many  of 
the  tortures  so  heroically  borne  by  the  Christians  to 
establish  their  faith,  go  to  prove,"  he  said,  "  that  ma- 
terial force  will  never  prevail  against  the  power  of 
ideas  nor  against  the  will  of  man.     Each  one  of  us 
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may  accept  this  eflfect  produced  by  the  will  of  all  as 
evidence  in  favor  of  our  own." 

I  think  I  ought  not  to  speak  of  Louis  Lambert's  ideas 
on  poetry  and  on  history,  nor  of  his  judgments  as  to 
the  masterpieces  of  our  language.  It  is  scarcely  worth 
while  to  record  here  opinions  which  have  now  become 
common  propertj-,  but  which  in  the  mouth  of  a  child  at 
the  time  he  uttered  them  would  have  seemed  extraor- 
dinary. Louis  was  abreast  of  all.  To  express  his  gifts 
in  one  sentence,  I  will  say  that  he  could  have  written 
Zadig  as  brilliantly  as  Voltaire,  and  thought  out  the 
dialogue  between  Sylla  and  Eucrates  as  vigorously  as 
Montesquieu.  The  extreme  rectitude  of  his  ideas  made 
him  desire  usefulness  above  all  else  in  a  work,  just  as 
the  delicacy  of  his  mind  craved  novelty  of  thought  as 
much  as  novelty  of  form.  "Whatever  did  not  fulfil 
these  conditions  caused  him  actual  disgust.  One  of 
his  most  -  remarkable  literary  estimates  —  and  one 
which  may  perhaps  serve  to  show  the  character  as  well 
as  the  luciditj'  of  his  judgments  —  was  the  following! 
which  has  always  remained  fastened  in  my  memory : 
"The  Apocalj'pse  is  ecstasy  written  down."  He  con- 
sidered the  Bible  as  a  part  of  the  traditional  histor3'  of 
antediluvian  peoples,  which  was  shared  with  the  new 
Humanity.  To  him,  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks  was 
linked  with  the  Hebrew  Bible  and  with  the  sacred  books 
of  India,  all  of  which  the  Hellenes,  worshippers  of  grace, 
had  translated  after  their  fashion. 

"It  is  impossible,"  he  said,  "  to  question  the  priority 
of  the  Asiatic  Scriptures  to  our  Holy  Scriptures.     To 
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all  who   admit  this   historical  fact  in  good   faith   the 
world  enlarges  wonderfully.     It  was  on  the  table-lands 
of  Asia  that  the  few  men  who  may  have  survived  the 
great  catastrophe  of  our  globe  took  refuge,  —  if  indeed 
humanity  existed  after  the  shock  of  that  cataclysm  ;  a 
serious  question,  whose  answer  lies  in  the  depths  of 
ocean.     The  anthropology  of  the  Bible  is  but  the  gen- 
ealogy of  a  swarm  of  human  bees,  issuing  from  their 
hive  and  clinging  to  the  mountainous  flanks  of  Thibet, 
between  the  summits  of  the  Himalaya  and  those  of  the 
Caucasus.     The  character  of  the  first  ideas  of  the  horde 
named  by  its  law-giver  the  People  of  God  (doubtless  to 
give  it  unity,  and  possiblj'  to  force  it  to  preserve  his 
own  laws  and  system  of  government,  —  for  the  books  of 
Moses   are   a   code,   religious,   civil,   and   political)   is 
stamped  with  fear ;  the  convulsion  of  the  globe  is  held 
to  be  a  vengeance  from  on  high,  working  through  gigan- 
tic thoughts.     Deprived  of  the  peaceful  joys  of  a  peo- 
ple inhabiting  a  patriarchal  land,  the  sorrows  of  the 
wandering  nation  taught  them  a  sombre,  majestic,  and 
blood-thirst}'  poetry.     On  the  other  hand,  the  sight  of 
earth's  quick  reparations,  the  marvellous  effects  of  the 
sun,  first  witnessed  by  the  Hindus,  inspired  the  Orient 
peoples,  with  their  smiling  conceptions  of  happy  love, 
fire-worship,  and  the  endless  personifications  of  repro- 
duction.    Those  magnificent  images  are  lacking  to  the 
Hebrews.     A  constant  necessitj^  for  preservation  amid 
the  dangers  and  distances  to  be  traversed  to  the  land 
of  promise  begot  the  feeling  of  exclusiveness  among 
the  peculiar  people,  and  their  hatred  to  other  nations. 
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These  three  Scriptures  are  the  archives  of  an  ingulfed 
■world.  In  them  lies  the  secret  of  the  untold  grandeur 
of  their  languages  and  their  myths.  A  vast  human  his- 
tory is  buried  beneath  these  names  of  men  and  places, 
beneath  these  fictions,  which  we  cling  to  irresistibl}^, 
yet  without  knowing  why.  Perhaps  in  their  presence 
we  breathe  the  native  air  of  our  new  humanitj^" 

To  Louis  this  triple  literature  contained  all  the 
thoughts  of  man.  "No  book,"  he  said,  "was  ever 
written  whose  germ  does  not  lie  there."  This  opinion 
shows  how  learned  and  how  profound  were  his  first 
studies  of  the  Bible,  and  the  distance  to  which  they  led 
him.  Ever  soaring  above  social  existence,  of  which 
he  knew  nothing  except  through  books,  he  judged  it 
coolly.  "Laws,"  he  said,  "never  interfere  with  the 
enterprises  of  the  rich  and  great ;  they  strike  the  feeble, 
who  ought,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  protected." 

Thus  his  natural  kindliness  kept  him  from  sympathy 
with  political  ideas  ;  yet  his  system  led  to  that  passive 
obedience  whose  exemplar  was  Jesus  Christ.  During 
the  latter  period  of  my  stay  at  Vendome,  Louis  no 
longer  felt  a  spur  to  fame ;  he  had,  in  a  certain  way, 
abstractly  experienced  it,  and  after  cutting  it  ojpen, 
like  the  priests  of  ancient  sacrifice  seeking  portents  in 
the  hearts  of  human  victims,  he  had  found  nothing 
in  the  womb  of  that  chimera.  Despising,  therefore, 
a  sentiment  so  wholly  personal,  he  once  said  to 
me,  "  Fame  is  deified  egoism." 

Before  leaving  this  period  of  an  exceptional  child 
hood  I  ought  perhaps  to  offer  a  judgment  upon  it. 
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Some  time  before  our  separation  Louis  said  to  me  : 
"  Apart  from  those  general  laws,  the  formulation  of 
which  may  one  day  bring  me  fame,  and  which  must 
necessarily  be  those  of  our  organism,  man's  life  is  a 
movement  determined  in  each  individual  at  the  bidding 
of  some  hidden  influence  or  impulse,  either  of  the 
Brain,  the  Heart,  or  the  Nerves.  From  those  three 
systems,  represented  by  three  common  words,  the  end- 
less types  of  Humanity  are  derived,  all  of  which  result 
from  the  proportion  in  which  the  three  generating  prin- 
ciples are  more  or  less  thoroughly  combined  with  the 
substances  which  they  assimilate  in  the  centres  where 
they  exist."  He  stopped  short,  struck  his  forehead 
and  exclaimed,  "Strange  fact!  all  the  great  men 
whose  portraits  I  have  seen  are  short-necked.  Per- 
haps Nature  decreed  that  in  them  the  heart  should  be 
nearer  the  brain.''  Presently  he  resumed,  "From  this 
comes  a  certain  uniformit}'  of  action  which  makes  up 
social  existence.  To  the  man  of  Nerve,  Action,  —  that 
is,  force  ;  to  the  man  of  Brain,  Genius  ;  to  the  man  of 
Heart,  Faith.  But,"  he  added,  sadly,  "  to  Faith,  the 
Clouds  of  the  Sanctuary ;  to  the  Angel  alone  comes 
Light."  Taking  his  own  definitions,  Lambert  was  all 
heart  and  all  brain. 

To  me,  the  life  of  his  mind  is  divided  into  three 
phases. 

Urged  from  his  infancj'  to  precocious  activity,  caused 
no  doubt  b}'  some  malady  or  some  perfection  of  his 
organs,  his  forces  concentrated  themselves  on  the 
working  of  his  inward  faculties  and  on  the  superabun- 
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dant  production  of  the  nervous  fluid.  A-  creature  of 
ideas,  ho  sought  to  quench  the  thirst  of  a  brain  which 
longed  to  assimilate  all  ideas.  Hence,  his  reading, 
and  from  his  reading  his  reflections,  which  gave  him 
power  to  reduce  things  to  their  simplest  expression, 
to  absorb  them  within  himself  that  he  might  study 
them  in  their  essence.  The  benefits  of  this  magnifi- 
cent period  of  his  mind's  training,  which  come  to  other 
men  only  as  the  result  of  long  study,  fell  to  Louis 
during  his  bodily  childhood,  — ■  a  happy  childhood,  col- 
ored with  the  studious  felicities  of  a  poem.  The  limit 
which  most  brains  attain  was  the  point  of  departure 
from  which  his  was  one  day  to  start  in  search  of  new 
regions  of  intelligence.  He  thus  created  for  himself, 
without  as  j'et  knowing  what  he  did,  the  most  exacting 
of  lives,  and  the  most  insatiable.  Merely  to  exist,  he 
was  forced  to  throw  incessant  nourishment  into  the  gulf 
he  had  opened  within  him.  Like  certain  beings  of  the 
mundane  regions,  he  was  liable  to  perish  for  want  of 
nutriment  to-  intemperate  and  balked  appetites.  Was 
it  not,  in  fact,  a  debauchery  of  the  soul,  which  might 
bring  it,  like  certain  bodies  saturated  with  alcohol,  to 
spontaneous  combustion  ? 

This  earliest  mental  phase  I  knew  nothing  of  Not 
until  the  present  day  have  I  explained  to  myself  its 
amazing  fructifications  and  results.  Lambert  was  then 
thirteen  years  old. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  with  him  in  the  first 
years  of  the  second  stage,  during  which  Lambert  (and 
it  may  have  been  this  that  saved  him)  endured  all  the 
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wretchedness  .of  school  life  and  expended  the  super- 
abundance of  his  thought.  After  passing  from  things 
to  their  simplest  terms,  from  words  to  their  ideal  sub- 
stance, from  that  substance  to  principles,  —  in  short, 
after  abstracting  all,  he  still  aspired,  as  a  necessity-  of 
life,  to  other  intellectual  creations.  Subdued  bj-  his 
college  sufferings  and  by  the  crises  of  his  physical  life, 
he  continued  meditative,  divined  feelings,  foresaw  new 
sciences  and  vast  masses  of  ideas.  Cheeked  in  his 
course,  and  too  feeble  as  yet  to  contemplate  the  upper 
spheres,  his  eyes  turned  inward  in  self-contemplation. 
He  showed  me  then  the  struggle  of  thought  reacting 
against  itself,  and  seeking  to  discover  the  secrets  of  its 
own  nature,  as  a  doctor  studies  the  progress  of  his 
own  malady.  In  this  state  of  strength  and  weak- 
ness, childlike  grace  and  superhuman  power,  Louis 
Lambert  gave  me  the  most  poetic  and  the  truest  idea 
of  the  being  whom  we  call  angel,  —  excepting  always 
one  woman  whose  name,  person,  and  life  it  is  vaj  wish 
to  withhold  from  the  world,  so  that  I  alone  may  know 
the  secret  of  her  existence  and  bury  it  forever  in  my 
heart. 

The  third  phase  of  Lambert's  mental  life  escaped  me. 
It  must  have  begun  after  I  parted  from  him ;  perhaps 
when  he  left  college  in  1815,  —  being  then  eighteen 
j-ears  old.  He  had  lost  liis  father  and  mother  during 
the  preceding  six  months.  Finding  no  one  in  his  fam- 
ily with  whom  his  soul  —  naturally  expansive,  but  since 
our  separation  alwaj-s  repressed  —  could  sympathize, 
he  took  refuge  with  his  uncle,  now  his  guardian,  who, 
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deposed  from  his  parish  for  having  taken  the  oath,  now- 
lived  in  obscurity  at  Blois.  There  Louis  staj-ed  for 
some  time,  until,  driven  bj-  the  desire  to  pursue  his 
studies,  which  he  felt  were  incomplete,  lie  went  to  Paris 
to  seek  Madame  de  Stael,  and  to  drink  in  science  at 
the  fountain-head.  The  old  priest,  having  a  great  affec- 
tion for  his  nephew,  allowed  Louis  to  spend  his  patri- 
mony on  a  three  years'  sojourn  in  Paris,  —  though  even 
so  the  young  man  lived  in  the  utmost  poverty,  for  his 
inheritance  was  small.  Lambert  returned  to  Blois  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1820,  driven  from  Paris  by 
sufferings  which  all  persons  without  means  are  com- 
pelled to  endure  there.  During  his  stay,  he  must  often 
have  been  a  prey  to  inward  storms,  to  those  horrible 
tempests  of  thought  which  shake  the  artistic  soul,  if 
we  maj'  judge  by  the  only  fact  his  uncle  could  remem- 
ber, and  the  only  letter  the  good  man  had  preserved  of 
the  many  Louis  wrote  him  at  that  period,  —  a  letter 
which  probably  owed  its  preservation  to  the  fact  that 
it  was  the  last  and  longest  of  all. 

Here,  in  the  first  place,  is  the  fact.  Louis  was  sit- 
ting one  evening  on  a  bench  in  the  second  gallerj'  of 
the  Theatre-Franijais,  near  one  of  the  columns  between 
which  in  those  daj's  were  the  third  tier  of  boxes.  Ris- 
ing during  the  first  intermission,  he  saw  a  young  lady 
who  had  just  entered  the  adjoining  box.  The  sight  of 
this  woman,  young,  beautiful,  and  well-dressed,  possi- 
bly with  bare  neck  and  arms,  accompanied  by  a  lover 
on  whom  she  smiled  with  all  the  grace  of  happy  love, 
produced  so  cruel  an  effect  upon  the  soul  and  senses  of 
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Louis  Lambert  that  be  was  obliged  to  leave  the  theatre. 
If  he  had  not  used  the  last  gleams  of  his  reason,  which, 
in  the  first  moment  of  this  fiery  passion,  did  not  en- 
tirely desert  him,  he  might  have  succumbed  to  an 
almost  unconquerable  desire  to  kill  the  j'oung  man  at 
whom  the  woman  looked.  It  was,  in  the  midst  of  our 
world  of  Paris,  a  flash  of  the  love  of  a  savage  darting 
on  woman  as  on  a  prey,  the  eflfect  of  a  bestial  instinct 
joined  to  the  rapid  and  ever  luminous  outburst  of  a 
soul  hitherto  held  down  under  the  weight  of  thought. 
Was  it  not,  in  fact,  the  imaginary  cut  of  a  penknife, 
once  felt  by  the  child,  now  becoming  to  the  man  the 
thunderbolt  of  his  most  imperious  need,  that  of 
love? 

Here  follows  the  letter,  in  which  is  portrayed  the  state 
of  his  soul  when  struck  bj'  the  spectacle  of  Parisian  civ- 
ilization. His  heart,  constantlj'  wounded  in  that  gulf 
of  egoism,  must  have  sufiered  continuall}- ;  probablj'  he 
found  neither  friends  to  console  nor  enemies  to  give 
vigor  to  his  life.  Constrained  to  live  incessantlj'  within 
himself  and  to  share  with  none  his  exquisite  inward  joys, 
perhaps  he  may  have  wished  to  solve  the  work  of  his 
life  through  ecstas}-,  to  lead  an  almost  vegetable  exist- 
ence, like  an  anchorite  of  the  earl}-  Church,  abdicating 
thus  his  empire  in  the  world  of  intellect.  At  an}'  rate 
the  letter  seems  to  indicate  some  such  project,  to  which 
great  souls  have  been  prone  at  all  epochs  of  social  re- 
generation. But  is  not  such  a  resolution  taken  by  cer- 
tain minds  the  result  of  natural  vocation  ?  Are  the}'  not 
instinctively  seeking  to  concentrate  their  forces  in  a  long 
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silence  that  thej'  may  issue  from  it  fit  to  govern  the  world 
by  Word  or  Action  ?  Louis  must,  assuredl}-,  have  reaped 
bitterness  among  men,  or  have  attacked  society  with 
some  terrible  irony,  and  resultlessly,  before  he  uttered 
so  vigorous  a  cry,  before  he  came,  • —  he,  poor  and  help- 
less, —  to  a  desire  which  weariness  of  power  and  of  all 
things  under  heaven  has  inspired  in  certain  sovereigns. 
Perhaps,  too,  he  lioped  to  achieve  in  solitude  the  great 
work  which  ever  floated  unfinished  in  his  mind.  Who 
will  not  readily  believe  this  as  they  read  the  following 
fragment  of  his  thoughts,  which  betrays  the  struggles 
of  his  soul  at  the  moment  when,  for  him,  j'outh  was 
passing  away  and  the  awful  faculty  of  production  —  to 
which  the  works  of  the  matured  man  would  have  been 
due  —  was  about  to  be  born  ? 

This  letter  bears  relation  to  the  incident  at  the  tiiea- 
tre.  The  Fact  and  Mie  Written  Word  throw  light  upon 
each  otlier ;  the  soul  and  the  bodj-  were  tuned  to  the 
same  key.  This  tempest  of  doubt  and  affirmation,  of 
clouds  and  vivid  flashes  through  which  the  thunder 
bursts,  and  which  ends  in  ardent  aspiration  flaming  up- 
ward to  celestial  Light,  reveals  enough  of  the  third 
phase  of  his  mental  training  to  afford  a  comprehension 
of  the  whole.  Beading  these  pages  written  at  random, 
continued  and  discontinued  according  to  the  caprices  of 
the  moment,  may  we  not  fancy  that  we  see  an  oak  at 
the  period  when  its  inward  expansion  bursts  the  green 
sheath  of  its  stem,  gnarls  it,  covers  it  with  fissures,  and 
so  prepares  for  the  majestic  tree,  if  the  thunder  of 
heaven  and  the  axe  of  man  respect  it? 
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The  letter  ends,  for  the  thinker  as  well  as  for  the 
poet,  this  august  childhood,  this  uncomprehended  3'outh. 
The  seed  has  swelled  and  germinated.  Philosophers 
ma}'  regret  the  foliage,  struck  with  frost  ere  it  bur- 
geoned, but  they  shall  one  day  see  the  perfect  flower 
blooming  in  regions  higher  far  than  the  highest  places 
of  the  earth. 

Paris,  September-November,  1819. 

Dear  Uncle,  — I  am  about  to  leave  this  place,  where 
I  cannot  exist.  I  find  no  man  who  loves  what  I  love ; 
who  concerns  himself  with  what  I  am  concerned  with  ; 
who  wonders  at  the  things  I  wonder  at.  Forced  back 
upon  myself,  I  sound  my  own  being,  aud  I  suffer.  The 
long  and  patient  study  I  have  given  to  this  Society  has 
brought  me  to  sad  conclusions  where  doubt  predom- 
inates. Here,  in  Paris,  monej-  is  the  pivot  of  all  things. 
Men  must  have  money  ev6n  to  do  without  money.  And 
yet,  -though  gold  is  essential  to  whoever  desires  to 
think  tranquilly,  I  have  not  the  courage  to  make  it 
the  prime  mover  of  mj^  thoughts.  To  amass  a  fortune 
one  must  choose  a  calling ;  in  a  word,  purchase  by 
some  licensed  position  or  custom,  by  legal  or  other 
privilege  cleverl}-  created,  the  right  of  taking  from  an- 
other man's  purse  a  trilling  sum  which,  yearly-,  produces 
a  little  capital,  which  in  twenty  years  will  barely  gi\e 
an  income  of  four  or  five  thousand  francs,  —  if  a  man 
conducts  himself  honorablj'.  In  fifteen  or  sixteen  years 
from  their  apprenticeship,  lawyers,  notaries,  and  mer- 
chants, —  in  fact,  all  licensed  workers,  —  have  earned 
a  support  for  their  old  age. 
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I  am  not  fit  for  anything  of  the  kind.  I  prefei 
thought  to  action,  ideas  to  business,  meditation  to 
movement.  I  am  essentialljr  lacliing  in  the  close  atten- 
tion necessary  to  whoever  desires  to  make  his  fortune. 
Any  mercantile  enterprise,  any  obligation  to  obtain 
inone}'  from  other  persons,  would  lead  me  into  trouble 
and  I  should  soon  be  ruined.  If  I  own  nothing,  at 
least  I  owe  nothing.  The  man  who  lives  to  accomplish 
great  things  in  the  moral  sphere  needs  but  little  mate- 
rially ;  and  j'et,  though  twenty  sous  a  day  suffices  me 
to  live,  I  do  not  possess  that  stipend  for  my  laborious 
leisure.  If  I  desire  to  meditate,  want  drives  mj'  mind 
from  the  peaceful  sanctuary  where  thought  revolves. 
What  will  become  of  me  ?  I  have  no  dread  of  poverty. 
If  imprisonment,  disgrace,  and  contempt  did  not  follow 
mendicancy,  I  would  beg,  to  be  enabled  to  solve  in 
peace  the  problems  which  fill  my  mind. 

But  such  an  abnegation,  through  which  I  might  eman- 
cipate my  thought  by  liberating  my  body  of  its  cares, 
would  avail  me  nothing ;  I  should  still  need  money  for 
certain  experiences.  Were  it  not  for  this,  I  would  will- 
ingly accept  the  apparent  indigence  of  the  thinker,  who 
possesses  earth  and  heaven  alike.  To  be  great  in  pov- 
erty it  suffices  never  to  abase  ourselves.  The  man  who 
struggles  and  who  suffers  as  he  advances  towards  a 
noble  aim  is  indeed  a  splendid  spectacle ;  yet  who,  in 
these  days,  has  the  strength  to  struggle?  We  may 
scale  cliffs  ;  but  to  tramp  forever  in  the  mud  is  another 
thing.  Here,  in  Paris,  all  things  discourage  the  direct 
and  upward  flight  of  a  mind  tending  towards  futurity. 
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I  should  not  fear  mi'self  in  a  desert  grotto ;  I  do  fear 
mjself  here.  In  the  desert  I  should  be  mine  own,  with- 
out distraction ;  here,  man  is  conscious  of  many  wants 
which  belittle  him.  When  he  walks  out,  dreamy  and 
preoccupied,  a  pauper's  voice  recalls  him  to  this  world 
of  hunger  and  of  thirst.  He  needs  money  even  to  walk 
the  streets.  His  organs,  incessantly  on  the  strain  about 
mere  nothings,  know  no  rest.  The  nervous  fibres  of  a 
poet  are  perpetually  shaken,  and  that  which  should  be 
his  glory  is  here  his  torment  •,  his  imagination  becomes 
his  cruellest  enemy.  In  Paris,  the  wounded  laborer,  or 
his  lying:in  wife,  the  sick  prostitute,  the  abandoned 
child,  the  infirm  old  man,  vices,  even  crimes,  find  suc- 
cor and  an  asylum ;  j'et  society  is  pitiless  to  the  in- 
ventor and  to  ever}'  man  who  lives  in  meditation. 
Here,  all  things  must  have  an  immediate  and  actual 
result.  Men  laugh  at  the  first  ineffectual  attempts 
which  may  lead  to  vast  discoveries ;  thej'  set  no  value 
on  that  deep  and  constant  studj'  which  needs  a  pro- 
longed concentration  of  our  powers.  The  State  could 
pa.y  for  talent  as  it  paj's  for  baj'onets  ;  but  no,  it  dreads 
being  cheated  bj^  the  man  of  intellect,  —  as  if  genius 
could  long  be  counterfeited  ! 

Ah !  mj  uncle,  when  the}'  swept  away  conventual 
solitudes,  nestling  in  the  valle3'S,  clinging  to  the  hill- 
sides in  green  umbrageous  silence,  they  should  have 
built  hospitals  for  suffering  souls  who,  by  a  single 
thought,  beget  the  progress  of  the  nations,  or  discover 
new  and  fruitful  developments  of  a  science. 
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Sepletnber, 
Pursuit  of  knowledge  brought  me  here,  as  you  know. 
I  have  found  men  who  are  truly  learned  ;  most  of  them 
surprisingly  so ;  but  an  absence  of  unity  among  scien- 
tific workers  neutralizes  nearly  all  their  efforts.  Neither 
instruction  nor  science  has  a  Head.  You  will  hear  a 
professor  at  the  Museum  proving  that  what  another 
professor  teaches  j'ou  in  the  rue  Saint-Jacques  is  arrant 
nonsense.  The  man  at  the  College  of  France  laughs  at 
him  of  the  School  of  Medicine.  Soon  after  my  arrival, 
I  went  to  hear  an  old  academician  who  told  five  hun- 
dred young  men  that  Corneille  was  a  bold  and  vigorous 
genius,  Racine  elegiac  and  tender,  Moliere  inimitable, 
Voltaire  eminently  witty,  Bossuet  and  Pascal  unconquer- 
ably strong.  A  professor  of  philosophy  attains  celeb- 
rity by  explaining  how  Plato  is  —  Plato.  Another 
lectures  on  the  history  of  words  and  never  mentions 
ideas.  This  one  elucidates  ^schylus  ;  that  other  proves 
with  eminent  success  that  the  Communes  were  Com- 
munes and  nothing  else.  Such  novel  and  luminous 
disquisitions,  amplified  for  hours,  constitute  the  higher 
education  which  purposes  to  lead  human  knowledge 
onward  by  giant  strides.  If  government  could  think, 
I  should  suspect  it  of  fearing  superior  intellects,  which, 
when  awakened,  would  put  societj'  under  the  j'oke  of  a 
mind-power.  Nations  would  then  advance  too  far,  too 
fast;  professors  are  therefore  ordered  to  bring  up 
fools. 

How  else  can  j'ou  explain  educational  bodies  witliout 
system,  without  one  idea,  pn  futurity?    The  Institute 
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might  be  the  great  governor  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
world,  but  it  has  recently,  by  its  constitution,  broken 
itself  up  into  separate  academies.  Human  knowledge 
is  advancing  without  a  guide,  without  a  system  ;  it 
floats  at  the  mercy  of  chance ;  no  appointed  way  is 
traced  out  for  it. 

The  same  easy  indiflference,  the  same  instability,  is 
seen  in  politics  as  in  science.  In  the  order  of  nature 
the  means  are  simple,  the  end  is  great  and  marvel- 
lous ;  with  us,  in  science  or  in  government,  the  means 
are  vast,  the  end  is  petty.  That  force  which  in  nature 
moves  with  equal  step,  ever  adding  its  total  to  itself, 
that  a-\-a  which  produces  all,  is  destructive  in  Societ}'. 
Statecraft  pits  human  forces  against  one  another  for 
the  purpose  of  neutralizing  them,  instead  of  forcing 
them  to  combine  and  act  to  common  ends.  Taking 
Europe,  and  considering  it  from  Caesar  to  Constantine, 
from  the  little  Constantine  to  the  great  Attila,  from  the 
Huns  to  Charlemagne,  from  Charlemagne  to  Leo  X., 
from  Leo  X.  to  Philip  II.,  from  Philip  II.  to  Louis  XIV., 
from  Venice  to  England,  from  England  to  Napoleon, 
from  Napoleon  to  England,  I  see  no  fixedness  in  public 
policy  ;  its  constant  disturbance  has  brought  it  no  pro- 
gress. Nations  testify  to  their  grandeur  by  monuments, 
and  to  their  happiness  hy  individual  welfare.  Are  mod- 
ern monuments  equal  to  those  of  antiquity  ?  I  doubt 
it.  The  arts  which  proceed  direct  from  the  individual, 
the  productions  of  genius  or  of  the  human  hand,  have 
advanced  but  little.  The  enjoyments  of  Lucullus  were 
fully  equal  to  those  of  Samuel  Bernard,  de  Beaujon,  or 
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the  King  of  Bavaria.  Even  human  longevity  has  les- 
sened. To  those  who  judge  honestlj',  nothing  has  really 
changed ;  man  continues  the  same  ;  might  is  the  sole 
law ;  success  the  sole  virtue.  Jesus  Christ,  Mohammed, 
Luther,  have  merely  given  different  hues  to  the  spheres 
in  which  the  youthful  nations  made  their  evolutions. 
No  statecraft  has  hindered  Civilization,  with  its  wealth, 
its  manners  and  customs,  its  banding  of  the  strong 
against  the  weak,  its  ideas  and  its  pleasures,  from 
spreading  from  Memphis  to  T3Te,  from  Tyre  to  Balbek, 
from  Tadmor  to  Carthage,  from  Carthage  to  Rome,  from 
Rome  to  Constantinople,  from  Constantinople  to  Venice, 
from  Venice  to  Spain,  from  Spain  to  England,  without 
one  vestige  remaining  of  Memphis,  Tyre,  Carthage, 
Rome,  Venice,  or  Madrid.  The  spirit  of  those  great 
bodies  has  fled.  Not  one  saved  itself  from  the  wreck  ; 
none  divined  this  truth  :  when  the  effect  produced  is  no 
longer  in  relation  to  its  cause,  disorganization  has 
begun. 

The  subtlest  genius  cannot  discover  any  connection 
between  those  great  social  facts.  No  political  theory 
has  survived.  C4overnments  passed  away  like  men, 
without  transmitting  instruction  ;  no  system  gave  birth 
to  a  more  perfect  system  than  the  preceding  one.  What 
shall  we  think  of  human  politics  when  a  government 
leaning  upon  God  perished  in  India  and  in  Egypt ;  when 
the  governments  of  the  sabre  and  the  tiara  have  passed 
away ;  when  the  government  of  the  One  dies,  and  the 
government  of  the  All  has  never  been  able  to  live  ;  when 
no  conception  of  intelligent  force  applied  to  material 
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interests  has  lasted,  and  all  things  have  to  be  done  anew 
to-day  as  throughout  the  ages  during  which  man  has 
cried  aloud,  "I  suffer!"  The  Code,  which  people  call 
Napoleon's  greatest  work,  is  the  most  Draconian  set  of 
laws  I  know.  Territorial  division  pushed  to  an  extreme 
(and  the  Code  sanctions  the  principle  by  its  equal  dis- 
tribution of  property)  must  result  in  the  degeneracj' 
of  the  nation,  and  the  death  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 
Divide  the  soil  too  closely,  and  cereals  or  vegetables 
will  alone  be  cultivated ;  the  forests,  and  consequently' 
the  water-courses,  will  disappear ;  neither  cattle  nor 
horses  will  be  raised.  Means  of  attack  and  defence 
will  alike  be  wanting.  Let  an  invader  come,  and  the 
nation  is  crushed  ;  it  has  lost  its  mainspring  ;  it  has  no 
head.     That  is  the  history  of  deserts  ! 

Human  politics  are  therefore  a  science  without  settled 
principles,  without  any  possible  fixity.  Thej'  spring 
from  the  genius  of  the  moment,  and  are  the  constant 
application  of  power  following  the  daily  necessity  as  it 
arises.  The  man  who  sees  two  centuries  ahead  of  him 
dies  on  a  scaffold,  loaded  with  the  imprecations  of  a 
people  ;  or  (which  seems  to  me  worse)  is  lashed  by  the 
whips  of  ridicule.  Nations  are  individuals  who  are  nei- 
ther wiser  nor  stronger  than  man  himself,  and  their  des- 
tiny is  the  same  as  his.  If  you  reflect  upon  one  you 
are  reflecting  on  the  other.  From  the  spectacle  of  this 
society,  perpetually  shaken  and  harassed  at  its  founda- 
tions as  in  its  results,  in  its  causes  as  in  its  action, — ■ 
a  society  within  which  philanthropy  is  a  magnificent 
error,    and   progress   a  meaningless   cry,  —  I    gained 
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confirmation  of  this  truth,  —  namely,  that  life  is  within 
us  and  not  without  us ;  that  to  rise  above  our  fellows 
for  the  purpose  of  commanding  them  is  only  to  magnify 
the  career  of  a  sclioolmaster ;  and  that  men  who  are 
strong  enough  to  lift  themselves  to  the  level  at  which 
they  can  enjoy  the  sight  of  worlds  ought  not  to  turn  their 
gaze  upon  their  feet. 

November  iih. 
I  am  filled  with  significant  thoughts ;  I  advance 
toward  certain  discoveries ;  some  invincible  force  is 
drawing  me  to  a  star  which  has  long  glimmered  in  the 
twilight  of  my  moral  being  :  but  what  name  must  I  give 
to  the  power  which  ties  m3'  hands,  shuts  my  anouth,  and 
drags  me  away  from  my  vocation  ?  I  am  forced  to  leave 
Paris  ;  I  must  bid  farewell  to  books,  to  libraries,  to  those 
glorious  centres  of  light,  to  learned  men,  so  kind  and  so 
accessible,  to  youths  of  genius  with  whom  I  sympathized. 
What  is  it  drives  me  hence  ?  Is  it  Chance  ?  is  it  Provi- 
dence ?  The  two  ideas  represented  by  those  words  are 
irreconcilable.  If  there  is  no  such  thing  as  Chance  then 
we  must  admit  Fatalism ,  or  the  enforced  co-ordination 
of  things  under  a  general  plan.  Why,  then,  should  we 
resist?  If  man  is  not  a  free  agent,  what  becomes  of 
the  scafiblding  of  his  morality  ?  But  if  he  can  make  his 
own  destiny,  if  he  can,  by  his  own  free-will,  arrest  the 
accomplisliment  of  the  general  plan,  what  becomes  of 
God  ?  Why  am  I  here  ?  If  I  examine  myself  I  think  I 
kndw  why,  —  I  find  within  me  themes  to  be  developed ; 
but  if  so,  why  do  I  possess  enormous  faculties  without 
being  able  to  use  them  ?     If  my  torture  could  serve  as 
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an  example,  I  could  understand  it,  but  no,  I  suffer  in 
obscurity'.  This  condition  is  perhaps  as  providential  as 
the  fate  of  a  hidden  flower  withering  in  the  depths  of  a 
virgin  forest,  with  none  to  inhale  its  fragrance  or  admire 
its  lustre.  Like  that  flower,  shedding  perfume  in  the 
solitary  places,  I  give  birth  here,  in  a  garret,  to  ideas 
which  are  never  grasped. 

Yesterdaj-,  I  was  eating  my  bread  and  grapes  in  the 
evening,  sitting  before  my  window  with  a  j'oung  physi- 
cian, named  Meyraux.  "We  were  talking  as  men  talk 
who  are  made  brothers  hy  misfortune,  and  I  said  to 
him  :  "  I  go,  but  you  remain  ;  take  my  conceptions  and 
develop  them."  "  I  cannot,"  he  answered,  with  mourn- 
ful bitterness  ;  "  mj'  health  is  too  feeble  to  sustain  mj' 
present  labors  ;  I  shall  die  young,  struggling  with  pov- 
ertj'."  We  looked  at  the  sky  and  pressed  each  other's 
hands.  Mej-raux  and  I  had  met  at  the  Comparative 
Anatom}'  lectures  and  in  the  galleries  of  the  Museum, 
both  following  the  same  studj* ;  namel3',  the  unity  of 
geological  composition.  In  him,  it  was  inspired  'by  the 
presentiment  of  genius  seeking  to  open  a  wsy  through 
the  uncultivated  regions  of  the  intellect ;  I  sought,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  deduction  of  a  general  system.  M}' 
thought  has  always  been  to  determine  the  actual  rela- 
tions which  exist  between  man  and  God.  Is  not  that  a 
necessity  of  our  epoch  ?  "Without  high  convictions  and 
certainties  it  is  impossible  to  curb  the  societies  which 
the  spirit  of  criticism  and  discussion  have  set  free,  and 
which  cry  aloud  in  these  days,  "Lead  us  in  a  path 
where  there  are  no  abysses." 
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You  will  ask  me  what  comparative  anatomy  has  to 
do  with  a  question  so  important  to  the  future  of  soci- 
et}-.  Must  we  not  be  convinced  that  man  is  the  end 
and  object  of  all  terrestrial  means  and  methods  be- 
fore we  can  ask  whether  he  maj'  not  himself  be  the 
means  to  some  end?  If  man  is  linked  to  all  around 
him,  is  there  nothing  above  him  to  which  he  links  him- 
self ?  If  he  be  the  end-all  of  the  inexplicable  trans- 
mutations which  ascend  as  far  as' he,  must  he  not  also 
be  the  nexus  that  attaches  visible  nature  to  an  invis- 
ible nature?  The  action  of  the  universe  is  not  mere 
foil}',  —  it  must  attain  some  end  ;  and  that  end  cannot 
be  a  society  constituted  like  ours.  A  frightful  void  lies 
between  us  and  heaven.  In  our  present  state  we  can 
neither  alwaj's  enjoy  nor  always  suffer ;  must  there  not 
come  some  mighty  change  before  we  can  enter  heaven 
or  hell,  —  two  conceptions  without  which  God  does  not 
exist  to  the  mass  of  men? 

I  know  this  point  has  been  evaded  by  inventing  the 
soul ;  but  I  have  a  certain  repugnance  to  making  God 
conjointly  responsible  for  human  baseness,  for  our  dis- 
illusions, our  loathings,  our  degenerac}'.  Besides,  can 
we  admit  that  we  hold  within  us  a  divine  essence  which 
a  few  drams  of  alcohol  may  overthrow?  Can  we  im- 
agine immaterial  faculties  which  matter  subjugates,  and 
whose  exercise  is  controlled  hj  a  grain  of  opium?  Can 
we  conceive  that  wo  shall  still  feel  when  the  conditions 
of  sensation  are  withdrawn  from  us?  Wh}'  should  God 
perish  because  substance  is  a  thinking  quantity !  Is 
the  animation  of  substance  and  its  innumerable  vari- 
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eties,  the  effects  of  its  instincts,  less  inexplicable  than 
the  effects  of  thought?  Is  the  motion  implanted  in  the 
universe  not  sufficient  to  prove  God,  without  rushing 
into  the  absurdities  which  man's  pride  begets  ?  If,  out 
of  one  form  of  perishable  being  we  go,  after  trials,  into 
a  better  life,  is  not  that  enough  for  creatures  who  are 
separated  from  other  creatures  by  nothing  more  than  a 
completer  instinct  ?  If  there  is  no  principle  in  morality 
which  may  not  lead  to  absurdity  or  be  contradicted  by 
evidence,  is  it  not  high  time  to  go  in  quest  of  doctrines 
written  in  the  nature  of  things?  Must  we  not,  then, 
return  to  philosophical  science?  We  take  ver3-  little 
thought  of  the  void,  so  called,  which  preceded  us,  but 
we  peer  into  that  which  awaits  us.  We  hold  God  re- 
sponsible for  the  future,  but  we  never  ask  him  to  ren- 
der us  account  of  the  past.  Yet  it  is  quite  as  necessary 
to  know  whether  we  have  roots  in  the  past  as  to  know 
if  we  are  welded  to  the  future.  We  have  been  deists  or 
atheists  in  one  direction  only.  Is  the  world  eternal  ? 
Was  the  world  created?  We  conceive  no  middle  term 
between  the  two  propositions.  One  is  false,  the  other 
is  true ;  choose  between  them  !  Whichever  be  j'our 
choice,  God  —  the  God  that  our  reason  presents  to  us 
—  must  depreciate.;  and  that  is  equivalent  to  his  nega- 
tion. Say  that  the  world  is  eternal,  and  the  question  is 
no  longer  doubtful,  — God  has  undergone  it.  Suppose 
the  world  to  have  been  created  ;  then  God  is  no  longer 
possible.  How  could  he  exist  throughout  eternity  and 
not  know  that  the  thought  would  come  to  him  to  create 
the  world  ?    How  could  he  have  failed  to  foreknow  its 
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results  ?  Whence  did  he  derive  its  essence  ?  From  him- 
self necessarily.  If  the  world  issued  from  God,  how 
can  we  admit  evil?  If  evil  issues  from  good,  we  plunge 
into  absurdity.  If  there  is  no  such  thing  as  evil,  what 
are  the  laws  of  society?  Precipices  on  all  sides,  abysses 
for  human  reason  everywhere  !  No,  social  science  must 
be  rebuilt  from  its  foundations. 

Listen  to  me,  uncle.  Till  some  great  genius  explains 
the  manifest  inequality  of  intellects,  the  common  under- 
standing of  humanity,  the  word  God  will  ever  be  im- 
peached, and  societjr  will  rest  on  shifting  sands.  The 
secret  of  the  different  moral  zones  through  which  man 
passes  will  be  found  in  the  analysis  of  Animality  in  all 
its  parts.  Up  to  the  present  time  Animality  has  been 
considered  in  relation  to  its  differences  only,  and  not 
in  its  similitudes ;  in  its  organic  appearances,  but  not 
in  its  faculties.  The  animal  faculties  are  coming  nearer 
and  nearer  to  perfection,  according  to  laws  we  have  still 
to  find.  These  faculties  correspond  to  the  forces  which 
bring  them  into  plaj',  and  those  forces  are  essentiallj' 
material  and  divisible.  Material  faculties  !  Reflect 
upon  those  two  words.  Do  they  not  offer  a  question 
as  insoluble  as  that  of  the  communication  of  movement 
to  matter?  —  a  depth  still  unexplored,  the  difHculties  of 
which  were  displaced  rather  than  removed  by  Newton. 

Again,  the  constant  combination  of  light  with  all  that 
lives  upon  this  earth  demands  a  new  examination  of  the 
globe.  The  same  animal  differs  from  itself  in  torrid 
regions,  in  the  Indies,  or  at  the  North.  Between 
the  zones  of  the  vertical  and  the  oblique  sun-rajs  it 
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develops  a  dissimilar  j'et  parallel  nature,  which,  being 
the  same  in  its  essence,  does  not  resemble  itself,  one  way 
or  the  other  way,  in  its  results.  The  phenomenon  which 
blinds  our  eyes  in  the  zoological  world  when  we  com- 
pare the  butterflies  of  Bengal  with  the  butterflies  of 
Europe  is  more  remarkable  still  in  the  moral  world.  A 
certain  facial  angle  and  a  given  number  of  brain-folds 
were  required  to  attain  to  Columbus,  Raphael,  Napoleon, 
Laplace,  or  Beethoven  ;  the  sunless  valley  produces  the 
cretin.  Draw  your  own  conclusions.  How  do  you  ac- 
count for  these  differences,  due  to  the  greater  or  the 
lesser  distillation  of  light  into  man  ?  The  vast  suffering 
masses  of  humanity,  more  or  less  active,  more  or  less 
nourished,  more  or  less  illumined,  constitute  difficulties ' 
which  must  be  solved,  and  which  crj'  aloud  against  God. 
Whj',  in  moments  of  extreme  ]oy,  do  we  long  to  leave 
this  earth?  Wh}'  that  desire  to  rise,  which  seizes  and 
will  forever  seize  upon  created  man  ?  Motion  is  a  great 
soul,  whose  alliance  with  Matter  is  fully  as  diflJcult  to 
explain  as  the  production  of  Thought  in  man.  Science 
is  a  unit;  it  is  impossible  to  touch  politics  without 
touching  morals,  and  morals  are  correlated  with  all 
scientific  questions.  It  seems  to  me  we  are  on  the  eve 
of  a  great  human  battle  ;  the  forces  are  gathering,  but 
—  I  see  no  general. 

Ndvemler  25th. 

Believe  me,  dear  uncle,  it  is  difficult  to  renounce 
without  suffering  the  life  that  is  suited  to  us.  I  re- 
turn to  Blois  with  terrible  sinkings  of  the  heart.  There 
I  shall  die,  —  carrying  away  with  me   useful  truths. 
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No  personal  interest  degrades  mj-  regret.  What  is 
fame  to  one  who  believes  he  is  going  to  a  higher 
sphere  ?  I  have  no  love  for  those  two  syllables  of  nay 
name,  Lam-bert ;  spoken  with  respect  or  with  indiffer- 
ence above  my  grave,  they  cannot  change  my  destiny. 
I  am  conscious  of  strength,  of  energy;  I  could  become 
a  power.  I.  feel  within  me  a  life  so  luminous  that  it 
might  quiclten  worlds  ;  I  am  held,  as  it  were,  in  a  min- 
eral, hlte  those  colors  jou  admire  so  much  on  the  breast 
of  tropic  birds.  Ah  !  we  must  needs  embrace  the  whole 
world  and  clasp  it  to  our  bosoms  before  we  can  remake 
it ;  but  those  who  have  thus  clasped  and  thus  refashioned 
it,  did  they  not  begin  as  a  wheel  of  the  machine  ?  As  for 
me,  those  wheels  would  crush  me.  No,  to  Mohammed 
the  sabre,  to  Christ  the  cross,  to  me  death  in  obscurity ; 
to-morrow  at  Blois,  erelong  in  my  coffin. 

Know  you  why?  I  have  returned  to  Swedenborg 
after  vast  studies  of  all  religions ;  after  convincing 
myself,  by  reading  all  books  which  patient  Germany, 
England,  and  France  have  published  during  the  last 
sixty  3'ears,  of  the  profound  truth  of  my  youthful  per- 
ceptions of  the  Bible.  Beyond  a  doubt,  Swedenborg 
gathers  to  him  all  religions,  or  rather  the  one  religion 
of  Humanity.  Though  worship  has  talcen  an  infinitude 
of  forms,  neither  its  meaning  nor  its  metaphysical  con- 
struction have  ever  varied.  Man  has  never  had  but 
one  religion.  Sivaism,  Vishnuism,  and  Brahmanism, 
the  first  three  religions,  born  in  Thibet,  in  the  vallej'  of 
the  Indus,  and  along  the  vast  plains  of  the  Ganges, 
ended   their  warfare    several    thousand    years   before 
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Christ  \>y  adopting  the  Hindu  Trimourti.  The  Tri^ 
mourti  is  our  Trinity-.  From  this  dogma  sprang,  in 
Persia,  Magianism ;  in  Egj'pt,  the  African  religions 
and  Mosaism ;  after  them  the  Greco-Roman  Pol^'the- 
ism.  While  these  raj's  of  the  Trimourti  adapted  the 
myths  of  Asia  to  the  imagination  of  every  laud  to  which 
they  reached,  guided  by  sages  whom  men  transmuted 
into  demi-gods,  —  Mithra,  Dionysus,  Hermes,  Heracles, 
—  Buddha,  the  celebrated  reformer  of  the  three  primi- 
tive religions,  arose  in  India  and  founded  his  Faith 
(numbering  at  the  present  day  two  hundred  million 
more  worshippers  than  Christianity),  a  fount  in  which 
the  all-powerful  wills  of  Christ  and  of  Confucius  came 
to  steep  themselves.  There  Christianity  raised  its  ban- 
ner. Later,  Mohammed  blended  Mosaism,  Christianity, 
the  Bible,  and  the  Gospel  into  one  book,  the  Koran, 
adapting  them  to  the  genius  of  the  Arabs.  Finally, 
Swedenborg  gathered  from  Magianism,  Brahmanism, 
Buddhism,  and  Christian  Mysticism  that  which  those 
four  great  religions  have  in  common,  —  namely,  the 
real,  the  divine  within  them,  —  and  gave  to  this 
united  doctrine  a  synthesis  which  may  weU  be  called 
mathematical. 

He  who  casts  himself  upon  those  streams  of  faith 
(the  founders  of  which  are  not  all  known)  wiU  find 
that  Zoroaster,  Moses,  Buddha,  Confucius,  Christ,  and 
Swedenborg  held  the  first  divine  principles  and  looked 
to  the  same  end.  But  the  last  of  them,  Swedenborg, 
may  prove  the  Buddha  of  the  North.  Though  his 
books  are  cliff'use  and  obscure,  they  hold  the  elements 
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of  a  vast  social  conception.  His  theocracy  is  sublime  ; 
and  his  religion  is  the  only  one  a  superior  mind  can 
accept.  He  alone  enables  man  to  touch  God;  he 
creates  a  thirst  for  Him ;  he  rescues  the  majesty  of 
God  from  the  swaddling-clothes  in  which  other  human 
faiths  have  muffled  it;  he  has  left  Him  where  He  is, 
making  his  innumerable  creatures  and  creations  gravi- 
tate around  Him  by  successive  transformations  which 
lead  to  a  nearer  and  more  natural  future  than  the  Cath- 
olic Eternity.  He  has  cleansed  God  of  the  reproach 
which  tender  souls  have  cast  upon  Him  for  the  lasting 
vengeance  with  which  He  visits  a  passing  sin,  —  a  theorj'' 
of  a  God  without  justice  and  without  mercy. 

Each  man  may  learn  for  himself  whether  it  is  re- 
served for  him  to  enter  another  life,  and  whether  this 
world  has  any  meaning.  I  am  about  to  test  this  ex- 
perience. Mj'  attempt  may  help  to  save  the  world,  like 
the  cToss  of  Jerusalem  and  the  sabre  of  Mecca,  —  both 
were  the  product  of  solitude  and  the  desert.  Of  the 
thirty-three  years  of  Jesus'  life  only  nine  are  known ; 
his  silent  years  prepared  his  glorious  struggle.  I,  too, 
I  need  the  desert. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  of  the  undertaking, 
I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  endeavor  to  portray  Louis 
Lambert's  youth,  —  that  hidden  life  to  which  I  owe  the 
only  happy  hours,  the  only  pleasant  memories,  of  my 
childhood.  Except  during  those  two  college  years,  my 
life  was  full  of  trouble  and  annoyance ;  if  happiness 
came  later,  it  was  ever  incomplete.     I  have  been,  no 
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doubt,  very  diffuse ;  but  unless  we  penetrate  tbe  depth 
and  the  extent  of  Lambert's  heart  and  brain,  —  two 
words  which  imperfectlj-  represent  the  infinite  outlooks 
of  his  inward  being,  — it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
understand  the  second  part  of  his  intellectual  histor}-, 
unknown  in  its  course  both  to  the  world  and  to  me,  but 
the  occult  ending  of  which  was  made  manifest  to  me 
during  a  period  of  several  hours.  Those  who  have  not 
already  thrown  aside  this  book  will  comprehend,  I  hope, 
the  events  I  have  still  to  relate,  which  form,  as  it  were, 
the  second  existence  of  this  creature  destined  to  be 
exceptional  in  all  things,  even  in  his  end. 

When  Louis  returned  to  Blois  his  uncle  endeavored 
to  procure  him  some  amusement.  But  the  poor  curate 
was  treated  in  that  pious  town  like  a  pariah,  a  leper. 
No  one  in  good  society  would  receive  a  revolutionist,  a 
sworn-in  priest.  His  social  circle  was  therefore  limited 
to  a  few  persons  whose  opinions  were  then  called  liberal, 
patriotic,  or  constitutional ;  among  whom  he  spent  his 
evenings  plaj'ing  whist  or  boston.  In  the  first  house  to 
which  he  took  his  nephew,  Louis  met  a  joung lady  whose 
peculiar  position  relegated  her  to  this  society  thus  con- 
demned hj  the  great  world,  although  her  fortune  was 
large  enough  to  have  enabled  her  to  marry  into  the 
ranks  of  the  aristocracy-.  Mademoiselle  Pauline  de 
Villenoix  was  the  sole  heiress  of  the  wealth  amassed  b}' 
her  grandfather,  a  Jew  named  Salomon,  who,  contrary 
to  the  customs  of  his  nation,  had  married  in  his  old  age 
a  woman  of  the  Catholic  faith.  He  had  a  son  who  was 
brought  up  in  the  religion  of  the  mother.     At  the  death 
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of  his  father  j'oung  Salomon  bought,  to  use  a  saj'ing  of 
that  daj',  a  savonnette  a  vilain,  — in  other  words,  lands 
for  a  title,  —  and  made  the  estate  of  Villenoix  into  a 
baron}',  taking  the  name  for  his  familj-.  He  died  un- 
married, leaving  a  natural  daughter  to  whom  he  be- 
queathed tlie  greater  part  of  his  fortune  and  more 
especially  the  estate  of  Villenoix.  One  of  his  uncles, 
Monsieur  Joseph  Salomon,  was  appointed  by  Monsieur 
de  Villenoix  guardian  of  the  orphan  child.  This  old 
Jew  had  so  strong  an  aiiection  for  his  ward  that  he 
seemed  readj-  to  make  any  sacrifices  to  many  her  well. 
But  Mademoiselle  de  Villenoix's  origin  and  the  preju- 
dice against  Jews  still  existing  in  the  provinces, 
prevented  her,  in  spite  of  her  wealth  and  that  of  her 
guardian,  from  being  admitted  to  that  exclusive  social 
circle  which  calls  itself,  with  or  without  reason,  the 
nobility.  However,  Monsieur  Joseph  Salomon  made 
known  that  instead  of  taking  some  country  squire  his 
ward  should  go  to  Paris,  and  select  a  husband  among 
the  liberal  or  monarchical  peers ;  as  to  her  personal 
happiness,  the  worthy  guardian  was  persuaded  he  could 
secure  that  by  the  terms  of  the  marriage  contract. 

Mademoiselle  de  Villenoix  was  just  twenty  years  old. 
Her  remarkable  beauty  and  the  graces  of  her  mind 
were  less  doubtful  security  for  her  happiness  than  that 
bestowed  on  her  by  wealth.  Her  features  bore  the 
impress  of  Jewish  beauty  in  its  utmost  purity,  —  the 
oval  lines,  so  broad  and  so  virginal,  unspeakablj-  ideal 
and  suggestive  of  the  delights  of  the  Orient,  the  unalter- 
able azure  of  its  skies,  the  splendors  of  its  earth,  the 
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fabulous  riches  of  its  existence.  She  had  fine  eyes, 
veiled  by  long  lids  fringed  with  thick  and  curving  lashes. 
A  Scriptural  innocence  shone  from  her  brow.  Her  skin 
had  the  smooth  and  even  whiteness  of  a  Levite's  robes. 
She  was  habitually  silent  and  collected ;  but  her  ges- 
tures, her  motions  betrajed  an  inward  grace,  just  as 
her  words  gave  evidence  of  the  gentle  and  caressing 
nature  of  the  woman.  Still,  she  had  not  the  dewy 
freshness,  the  rosy  tints  which  adorn  the  cheek  of  girl- 
hood in  its  careless  prime.  Brown  shadows,  mingled 
with  a  few  russet  threads,  took  the  place  of  color  in  her 
face  and  betraj'ed  an  energy  of  character  and  a  nervous 
excitabilitj'  which  manj'  men  dislike  to  find  in  a  woman, 
but  which  to  certain  others  is.  an  indication  of  lofty  pas- 
sions and  the  chastitj'  of  a  sensitive  saul. 

No  sooner  had  Lambert  caught  sight  of  Mademoiselle 
de  Villenoix  than  he  divined  tiie  angel  within  her  form. 
The  rich  faculties  of  his  mind,  his  leaning  towards  ec- 
stasy, in  short,  all  within  him  merged  into  boundless 
love,  the  first  love  of  a  3"0ung  man,  a  passion  (in  others 
of  his  age  already  so  vigorous)  which  the  vernal  ardor 
of  his  senses,  the  nature  of  his  ideas  and  his  modes  of 
life  now  lifted  into  incalculable  power.  This  passion 
was  a  fathomless  depth  into  which  the  hapless  man 
flung  all ;  a  depth  to  which  our  tlioughts  dare  not  fol- 
low him,  since  his  thought,  strong  and  flexible  as  it  was, 
perished  there.  All  is  mysterj- ;  for  all  occurred  within 
the  boundaries  of  that  moral  world  shut  from  the  knowl- 
edge of  most  men,  whose  laws  ma^'  have  been  revealed 
to  Lambert  for  his  destruction. 
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When  accident  brought  me,  as  I  have  said,  into  rela- 
tions with  his  uncle,  that  worthy  man  toolf  me  into  the 
room  which  Louis  occupied  at  the  period  of  wliich  I  now 
write.  I  looked  for  traces  of  his  work,  if  any  such  had 
been  left  tliere.  Among  the  papers,  the  careless  disor- 
der of  which  his  uncle  had  respected  with  that  exquisite 
sensibility  to  suffering  characteristic  of  old  people,  I 
found  manj'  letters  to  Mademoiselle  de  Villenoix,  evi- 
dently too  illegible  to  have  been  sent  to  her.  My 
intimate  acquaintance  with  Lambert's  writing  enabled 
me,  in  time,  to  decipher  the  hieroglyphics  of  a  stenog- 
raphy invented  by  the  impatience  and  the  frenzy  of  his 
passion.  Carried  away  bj^  his  feelings,  he  wrote  with- 
out perceiving  the  imperfection  of  a  writing  too  slow 
to  express  his  thought.  He  had  evidently  been  obliged 
to  recopy  his  first  attempts,  the  lines  of  which  in 
many  instances  mingled  confusedly ;  perhaps,  also,  he 
may  have  feared  that  his  feelings  were  scarcely  enougli 
disguised,  and  therefore,  at  the  outset  of  his  love,  he 
wrote  each  letter  over  again.  However  this  may  be, 
it  needed  all  the  ardor  of  my  worship  for  his  memorj-, 
and  the  sort  of  fanaticism  derived  from  an  effort  of 
this  kind,  to  divine  and  restore  the  meaning  of  the 
five  following  letters.  These  papers,  which  I  religiouslj' 
preserve,  are  the  sole  material  evidence  of  his  ardent 
passion.  Mademoiselle  de  Villenoix  has  doubtless 
destroyed  the  letters  themselves  (those  that  were  sent 
to  her),  eloquent  records  of  the  delirium  which  she 
caused. 

The  first  of  these  letters,  evidently  what  is  termed 
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a  rough  copj',  shows  in  its  stj-le  and  amplifications  the 
doubts,  the  troubles  of  mind,  the  innumerable  fears 
awakened  bj-  the  desire  to  please,  the  changes  of  ex- 
pression, and  the  fluctuations  of  thought,  which  assail 
a  j'oung  man  when  he  writes  of  his  love  for  the  first 
time,  —  a  letter  never  forgotten,  each  phrase  of  which 
is  the  fruit  of  a  reverj',  while  everj-  word  excites  con- 
templation ;  a  letter  in  which  the  most  ungovernable  of 
all  feelings  comprehends  the  necessity  of  reserved  ex- 
pression, and  lilte  a  giant  who  stoops  to  enter  a  cottage 
door,  maljes  itself  small  and  humble  that  it  may  not 
shock  or  frighten  the  soul  of  a  young  girl.  Never  an- 
tiquary handled  his  palimpsests  with  more  reverence 
than  I  felt  when  studying  and  reconstructing  these  mu- 
tilated monuments  of  a  suffering  and  a  joy  so  sacred  to 
those  who  have  known  the  same  suffering  and  the  same 

joy- 

I. 

Mademoiselle,  when  you  shaU  have  read  this  letter, 
if  indeed  you  deign  to  read  it,  my  life  will  be  in  your 
hands,  for  I  love  you ;  and  for  me  the  hope  of  being 
loved  is  life  itself.  I  know  not  if  other  men,  speaking 
to  you  of  themselves,  have  misused  the  words  I  here 
employ  to  picture  to  you  the  state  of  my  soul ;  believe, 
nevertheless,  in  the  truth  of  my  expressions,  —  they  are 
feeble,  but  sincere. 

Perhaps  it  is  a  mistake  thus  to  avow  my  love.  Yes, 
mj'  heart  counsels  me  to  wait  in  silence  till  mj-  passion 
maj'  have  touched  you  -,  so  that  I  may  crush  it  if  its 
wute  evidence  displease  you,  or  express  it  more  chastely 
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than  by  words  if  I  find  favor  in  j-our  eyes.  I  have  lis- 
tened long  to  the  scruples  which  daunt  a  j'oung  man's 
heart,  and  now,  in  writing  to  you,  I  obey  the  instinct 
that  wrings  useless  cries  from  the  dying.  I  summon 
all  my  courage  to  silence  the  pride  of  poverty  and  leap 
the  barriers  which  prejudice  has  placed  between  j'ou 
and  me.  Many  are  the  thoughts  I  must  needs  repress 
to  love  you  in  spite  of  your  wealth.  In  this  mere  act 
of  writing  to  you,  I  must  risk  the  contempt  that  women 
often  feel  for  a  love  whose  confession  is  to  them  but 
one  flattery  the  more.  Yes,  it  is  best  to  spring  with  all 
our  strength  toward  happiness  ;  to  be  drawn  to  the  life 
of  love  as  a  plant  to  the  light ;  best  to  have  known  un- 
happiness  to  know  also  how  to  conquer  the  torture  of 
these  inward  deliberations,  in  which  reason  proves  to  ue 
in  a  thousand  wa3's  the  inefficacy  of  wishes  hidden  in 
the  depths  of  the  heart,  while  hope  persuades  us  to 
dare  all. 

I  was  happy  when  admiring  you  in  silence  ;  so  com- 
pletely was  I  sunken  in  contemplation  of  your  glorious 
soul  that  I  imagined  no  other  happiness  than  to  look 
at  you.  I  should  not  dare  to  speak  to  you  even  now 
were  it  not  for  the  news  of  your  possible  departure.  To 
what  agony  a  single  word  has  condemned  me !  But 
my  grief  has  taught  me  to  measure  the  extent  of  my 
attachment, -^  it  is  boundless.  Mademoiselle,  j'ou  will 
never  know,  at  least  I  praj-  that  j^ou  may  never  know, 
the  suffering  caused  bj'  the  fear  of  losing  the  only  hap- 
piness that  has  ever  dawned  for  me  on  earth ;  the 
sole  joy  that  has  cast  a  gleam  into  the  darkness  of  my 
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misery.  Yesterday  I  felt  that  my  life  was  no  longer 
in  me,  but  in  you.  For  me  there  is  henceforth  but  one 
woman  in  the  world,  just  as  there  is  but  one  thought  in 
my  soul.  I  dare  not  tell  you  to  what  alternative  my 
love  for  you  reduces  me.  Unwilling  to  win  you  except 
through  the  impulsion  of  your  own  wishes,  I  must  avoid 
appealing  to  joa  by  signs  of  grief,  —  more  moving  far 
to  noble  hearts  than  those  of  fortune.  I  am  forced, 
therefore,  to  withhold  from  you  many  things.  Yes,  I 
have  too  lofty  an  idea  of  love  to  degrade  it  by  thoughts 
which  are  foreign  to  its  nature.  If  mj'  soul  is  worthy 
of  yours,  if  my  life  is  pure,  j-our  heart  will  have  gener- 
ous intuitions  of  it,  —  j'ou  will  comprehend  me.  It  is 
in  the  destiny  of  man  to  offer  himself  to  her  who  makes 
his  dream  of  happiness ;  but  it  is  also  your  woman's 
right  to  refuse  the  truest  of  all  feelings  if  they  do  not 
harmonize  with  the  confused  voices  of  j^^our  heart ;  this 
I  know. 

If  the  fate  to  which  you  consign  me.  Mademoiselle,  is 
contrary  to  m}-  hopes,  I  invoke  the  delicacy  of  your  virgin 
soul,  the  ingenuous  pity  of  your  womanhood,  and  I  en- 
treat 3-ou,  burn  my  letter,  forget  all.  Do  not  lightly 
smile  at  a  feeling  profoundly-  respectful  and  too  deeply 
graA'en  in  my  soul  ever  to  be  effaced.  Break  mj-  heart, 
but  do  not  rend  it !  Should  the  utterance  of  my  only 
love,  a  young,  pure  love,  find  no  echo  in  a  pure  j'oung 
heart,  should  it  die  there  as  a  prayer  is  lost  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Divine,  still,  I  owe  you  gratitude ;  I  have  spent 
delightful  hours  watching  you  as  I  yielded  to  the  sweet- 
est reveries  of  all  my  life ;  do  not  end  this  long  yet 
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fleeting  gladness  with  the  laughing  jest  of  a  young  girl. 
Do  not  answer  me  at  all.  I  shall  understand  j'our 
silence,  and  you  will  see  me  no  more.  If  it  be  ray 
fate  to  comprehend  felicity  and  ever  lose  it ;  if,  like  the 
banished  angel,  I  bear  within  me  knowledge  of  celestial 
joys  and  yet  am  linked  indissolubly  to  a  world  of  pain, 
I  will  keep  the  secret  of  my  love  as  of  my  misery. 

Adieu  !  Yes,  I  confide  you  to  God ;  I  implore  him 
on  your  behalf ;  I  ask  him  to  give  you  a  happy  life,  if 
so  be  that  I  am  driven  from  your  heart,  where  I  have 
entered  furtively  without  your  knowledge,  —  but  even 
then,  I  shall  never  leave  j'ou.  If  it  were  otherwise, 
what  value  would  there  be,  what  truth,  in  the  words, 
the  sacred  words  of  this  letter,  my  first  and  perhaps 
my  last  prayer?  If  I  ceased  hereafter  to  think  of  j'oil, 
to  love  you,  whether  I  were  happy  or  unhappy,  should  I 
not  deserve  my  anguish  ? 

n. 

You  stay !  you  do  not  leave  me  !  Then  I  am  loved ! 
I,  poor  and  obscure !  My  dear  Pauline,  you  do  not 
know  the  power  of  that  glance  in  which  I  trust,  and 
which  you  gave  me  to  reveal  that  I  am  chosen  by 
you,  by  you !  young  and  beautiful,  with  the  world  at 
your  feet. 

To  make  you  understand  mj'  happiness  I  must  needs 
relate  to  you  my  life.  If  you  had  rejected  my  prayer 
all  was  over  with  me.  I  had  suffered  too  much.  Yes, 
my  love,  this  beneficent,  this  glorious  love,  was  the 
last  effort  toward  happiness  of  a  soul  that  is  bruised 
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and  broken  by  useless  labors,  wasted  by  fears  which 
make  me  doubt  myself,  gnawed  by  despair  which  tells 
me  often  to  find  rest  in  death.  No  one  living  can 
know  the  terror  my  fatal  imagination  causes  me.  It 
lifts  me  often  to  the  skies,  then  suddenly  replunges  me 
to  earth  from  awful  heights.  Inward  impulses  of  vigor, 
certain  rare  and  secret  proofs  of  mental  clearness,  as- 
sure me  at  times  that  I  am  capable  of  much.  At  such 
times  I  grasp  the  universe  of  thought,  I  knead  it,  I 
mould  it,  I  pierce  it,  I  comprehend,  or  think  I  compre- 
hend, it.  Then  suddenly  I  wake,  I  am  in  darkness, 
puny  and  pitiable ;  I  forget  the  gleams  that  I  have 
seen  ;  no  succor  comes  to  me ;  above  all,  no  heart  in 
which  I  might  take  refuge. 

This  evil  of  mj'  moral  life  reacts  upon  my  phj'sical 
existence.  The  nature  of  my  mind  leaves  me  as  de- 
fenceless before  the  joys  of  happiness  as  against  the 
dreadful  lights  of  reflection  which  destroy  those  joys  by 
analj'zing  them.  Gifted  with  the  dismal  faculty  of 
seeing  both  obstacles  and  attainment  with  equal  clear- 
ness, I  am  happy  or  unhappy  according  to  the  convic- 
tion of  the  moment.  Thus  when  I  first  met  you  the 
perception  of  an  angel  filled  my  soul ;  I  breathed  an 
air  that  healed  my  fevered  breast ;  I  heard  within  me 
the  voice  that  never  deceives,  offering  me  a  happy 
life ;  but,  perceiving  at  the  same  moment  the  barriers 
that  separate  us,  I  understood  the  prejudices  of  the 
world  for  the  first  time,  I  saw  them  in  all  their  pettiness, 
and  the  sense  of  these  obstacles  depressed  me  more 
than  the  glimpse  of  happiness  had  uplifted  me.    At 
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once,  the  terrible  reaction  by  which  my  expanding 
soul  returns  upon  itself  set  in ;  the  smile  jou  had 
brought  to  my  lips  changed  suddenly  to  bitter  con- 
traction ;  I  tried  to  remain  calm  while  my  blood, 
driven  hither  and  thither  by  conflicting  feelings,  boiled 
in  my  veins.  I  felt  once  more  that  cutting  sensation  to 
which  twenty-three  years  of  repressed  sighs  and  be- 
trayed aspiration  have  accustomed  me. 

Pauline !  the  glance  with  which  j-oii  told  me  of  my" 
happiness  rekindled  my  life  and  changed  my  wretched- 
ness to  felicity.  I  now  wish  that  I  had  suffered  more. 
My  love  rose  to  greatness.  Mj'  soul  was  a  vast  tract, 
barren  for  want  of  sun  ;  30ur  glance  has  cast  the  sun's 
rays  on  it.  Dear  Providence  !  you  will  be  all  to  me,  — 
to  me,  poor  orphan  with  no  kindred  but  an  uncle.  You 
will  be  my  familj-,  as  }"ou  now  are  mj'  wealth,  u&y,  the 
whole  world  to  me  !  Did  you  not  bestow  upon  me  all 
the  treasures  of  a  man,  in  that  chaste,  that  prodigal, 
that  timid  glance  ?  You  have  given  me  courage,  yes, 
unspeakable  boldness.  I  dare  all  now.  I  returned  to 
Blois  cast  down.  Five  years  in  Paris  taught  me  to  re- 
gard the  world  as  a  prison.  There  I  conceived  whole 
sciences  and  dared  not  speak  of  them.  Fame  seemed 
to  me  an  imposture,  from  which  a  truly  noble  soul  should 
keep  itself  aloof.  My  ideas  could  gain  a  hearing  only 
from  the  lips  of  one  bold  enough  to  mount  the  platform 
of  the  Press  and  speak  with  a  loud  voice  to  fools  whom 
he  despised.  I  had  not  that  boldness.  I  went  my  way  ; 
crushed  by  the  judgments  of  the  crowd,  despairing  of 
being  heard,  —  I  was  too  low,  and  jet  too  high  !  I  swal- 
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lowed  m.y  thoughts  as  others  swallow  their  humiliations. 
I  eveu  came  to  despise  science,  blamiug  it  for  adding 
nothing  to  human  happiness. 

But,  since  jesteixlaj-,  all  is  changed  within  me.  For 
j-our  sake  I  crave  the  laurels  of  fame  and  the  triumphs 
of  genius.  I  desire  as  I  Ia3-  my  head  upon  your  knees 
to  draw  thither  the  ej-es  of  men,  just  as  I  desire  to 
put  mj'  love  into  all  ideas,  into  all  my  powers.  Fame 
Is  a  possession  which  no  potentate  but  genius  can  cre- 
ate. "Well !  I  can,  if  I  will,  make  you  a  couch  of  laurels. 
But  should  the  peaceful  ovations  of  science  not  suffice 
you,  I  bear  witliin  me  the  Sword  and  the  Word ;  I  can 
speed  m}-  way  along  the  path  of  honors  and  ambitions 
where  others  slowly-  drag  themselves.  Speak,  Pauline  ; 
I  will  be  all  j'ou  wish  me  to  be.  Mj-  iron  will  is  capable 
of  all.  I  am  loved  !  Armed  with  that  thought  a  man 
can  make  all  things  bend  before  him.  All  is  possible  to 
him  who  wills  all.  Be  the  guerdon  of  success,  and  to- 
morrow I  enter  the  lists.  To  obtain  another  look  like 
that  30U  gave  me  I  would  plunge  into  unfathomable 
gulfs.  You  explain  to  me  the  emprises  of  Chivalry, 
the  fabulous  tales  of  the  Arabian  Nights ;  I  now  belie\'e 
in  all  fanciful  exaggerations  of  love,  and  the  success  of 
prisoners  in  their  bold  attempts  to  conquer  libert}'.  You 
have  wakened  a  thousand  virtues  slumbering  within  my 
being, —  patience,  resignation,  all  the  powers  of  the  heart, 
all  the  forces  of  the  soul.  I  live  through  you,  and,  oh 
blissful  thought !  for  j'ou.  Now  all  things  have  a  mean- 
ing to  me  in  life ;  I  understand  all  —  even  the  vanity 
of  riches.     I  behold  myself  pouring  the  pearls  of  India 
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at  j'our  feet ;  I  fancj- 1  see  you  lying  amid  tlie  brightest 
flowers,  on  the  softest  tissues,  and  the  splendors  of 
earth  seem  to  me  scarce  worthy  of  j'ou  —  of  you,  for 
whom  I  would  fain  draw  down  all  harmonies,  all  light, 
which  the  harps  of  Seraphim  and  the  stars  of  heaven 
lavish !  — 

Poor  student  po.et !  my  words  offer  j-ou  treasures 
which  I  have  not.  I  have  nought  to  give  j-ou  but  my 
heart,  where  3'ou  will  i-eign  eternally.  In  that  is  my 
wealth.  But  are  there  no  treasures  in  gratitude?  in 
smiles  whose  expression  is  ever  varied  by  happiness 
immutable  ?  in  the  ceaseless  study  of  my  love  to  divine 
the  wishes  of  your  loving  soul  ?  A  celestial  glance  has 
told  us  that  we  shall  forever  understand  each  other.  I 
have  now  a  prayer  to  offer  each  night  to  God,  a  prayer 
that  is  all  for  you :  "  Make  my  Pauline  happy !  "  Ah ! 
will  you  not  one  day  fill  my  life  as  now  you  fill  mj' 
heart ! 

Adieu  —  I  can  commit  you  to  none  but  God. 

Ill, 

Pauline  !  tell  me  if  it  is  possible  that  I  displeased  you 
yesterday  ?  Lay  aside  the  pride  of  heart  which  leads 
us  to  bear  secretly  the  suffering  caused  by-one  we  love. 
Blame  me.  A  vague  fear  that  I  offended  j'Ou  sheds 
gloom  upon  that  life  of  the  heart  which  you  have  made 
so  sweet  and  affluent.  Often  the  lightest  veil  that  falls 
between  two  spirits  becomes  a  wall  of  adamant.  There 
are  no  slight  crimes  in  love  !  If  the  genius  of  that  glo- 
rious sentiment  is  in  you,  you  must  feel  all  its  sufferings, 
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and  I  ought  to  watch  unceasinglj-  lest  I  wound  j'ou  by 
some  heedless  word.  Dear  treasure !  no  doubt  the 
fault  was  mine  —  if  fault  there  were.  I  make  no  boast 
of  understanding  woman's  heart  in  all  the  plenitude  of 
her  tenderness  and  the  graces  of  her  devotion,  but  I  will 
ever  trj-  to  value  justly  whatever  you  are  pleased  to  re- 
veal to  me  of  j'ours.  Speak,  tell  me;  answer  quicklj*. 
The  sadness  produced  b3'  the  sense  of  a  wrong  done  is 
terrible  ;  it  wraps  about  us  and  makes  us  doubt  of  everj'- 
thing.  To-day  I  sat  an  hour  on  the  lower  road  watch- 
ing the  towers  of  Villenoix,  not  daring  to. go  to  our 
trj-sting-place. 

Ah,  if  you  onl3^  knew  what  I  then  saw  within  my 
soul !  — what  gloomy  phantoms  passed  before  me,  as  I 
sat  beneath  that  leaden  sky  whose  chilling  aspect  made 
me  gloomier  still !  Dark  presentiments  assailed  me. 
I  feared  I  could  not  make  3-ou  happy- —  My  Pauline, 
I  must  tell  you  all.  Moments  come  when  the  spirit  that 
■quickens  me  withdraws  itself  I  am,  as  it  were,  aban- 
doned by  m}'  forces.  All  things  become  a  burden  ;  each 
fibre  of  my  body  is  inert,  each  sense  relaxes,  mj"^  vision 
dulls,  my  tongue  stiffens,  imagination  fades,  desires  die, 
and  nought  remains  but  creative  force.  At  such  times 
hereafter  j'ou  will  be  present  in  all  the  glory  of  jour 
beautj' ;  your  winning  smiles,  your  tenderest  words  will 
be  lavished  upon  me  1  What  if  some  evil  power  arise  to 
blind  me,  and  turn  to  jangling  discords  this  most  rav- 
ishing of  melodies  ?  At  such  moments  there  rises  before 
me  (at  least  I  think  so)  a  reasoning  spirit,  who  bids  me 
see  the  nothingness  that  lies  below  our  surest  treasures. 
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Pitiless  demon !  who  mows  the  flowers,  sneers  at  the 
sweetest  feelings,  and  asks  me,  "Well,  what  follows?  " 
He  blights  the  beauteous  work  by  showing  me  its  prin- 
ciple ;  he  reveals  the  mechanism  and  blinds  me  to  its 
harmonious  results.  In  those  awful  moments,  when  the 
.  evil  angel  grasps  my  being,  when  the  light  divine  is 
darkened  in  my  soul  (though  I  know  not  why  or  where- 
fore), I  am  sad,  I  suffer,  I  long  to  be  deaf  and  dumb,  I 
wish  for  death  in  hopes  of  rest. 

Perhaps  these  hours  of  doubt  and  anxiety  are  neces- 
sarj' ;  at  least,  the}'  teach  me  to  take  no  pride  in  the 
stimulus  that  bears  me  to  the  heavens,  where  with  eager 
hands  I  garner  in  the  harvest  of  ideas  ;  for  it  is  always 
after  I  have  wandered  long  through  the  vast  regions  of 
the  mind,  after  luminous  meditation,  that  I  fall,  weary 
and  spent,  into  this  purgatorj^  At  such  moments,  dear 
angel,  a  woman  would  doubt  my  love,  —  at  least,  she 
well  might  do  so.  Sometimes  capricious,  often  ailing 
or  sad  herself,  she  would  need  the  caressing  treasures 
of  a  man's  tenderness,  and  I  should  have  none  to  give 
her.  Pauline,  it  shames  me  to  tell  j'ou  that  I  might 
weep  with  you  at  such  times,  but  support  you  with  a 
smile, — never!  Yet  a  woman  would  find  strength  in 
love  to  hide  her  pains.  For  her  child,  as  for  him  she 
loves,  she  smiles  and  suffers.  Can  it  be,  my  Pauline, 
that  even  for  your  sake  I  am  unable  to  imitate  a  woman 
in  her  supremest  delicacy  ? 

I  doubt  mj-self  since  j-esterday.  I  have  hurt  you  ;  I 
have  failed  to  comprehend  j-ou.  I  tremble  lest  I  be 
dragged  again  and  yet  again,  bj-  my  fatal  demon,  be- 
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yond  the  boundaries  of  our  good  sphere.  Were  I  to 
have  manj'  such  fearful  moments,  were  my  boundless 
love  unable  to  redeem  the  evil  hours  of  my  life,  were  I 
destined  to  continue  such  as  I  am  now  —  ah,  torturing 
thoughts  !  power  is  a  fatal  gift,  if  that  which  I  feel 
within  me  is  power  indeed.  Pauline,  leave  me,  go  from 
me,  abandon  me  !  I  would  rather  suffer  all  the  woes 
of  life  than  bear  the  agony  of  knowing  that  j'ou  suffer 
through  me. 

But  perhaps  the  demon  gains  empire  over  my  soul 
because,  as  yet,  no  white  and  gentle  hands  have  been 
beside  me  to  repulse  him.  Never  has  woman  shed 
her  balm  of  consolation  upon  my  wounds,  and  I  know 
not  whether  in  such  moments  of  lassitude  love  may  not 
spread  her  wings  above  my  head,  and  pour  into  my 
heart  some  superhuman  force.  Perhaps  this  cruel  mel- 
ancholj'  is  the  fruit  of  mj'  solitude,  the  sufferings  of  an 
abandoned  soul  which  moans  and  pays  for  joy  with 
untold  sufferings.  To  easj'  pleasures,  easy  pains ;  to 
infinite  joj'S,  unheard-of  anguish.  What  a  sentence  on 
mankind !  If  it  be  so,  ought  we  not  to  tremble,  my 
Pauline,  we  who  are  now  superhumanly  happj'?  If 
Nature  sells  all  things  according  to  their  value,  into 
what  depths  are  we  about  to  fall  ?  Ah,  the  happy-fated 
lovers  are  those  who  die  together  in  their  love  and 
youth.  What  gloomy  thoughts  !  Does  mj'  soul  foresee 
an  evil  future  ?  I  examine  myself,  I  ask  mj-self  if  there 
be  anything  in  me  that  must  bring  you  grief.  Perhaps 
I  love  you  selfishly.  Perhaps  I  lay  on  that  dear  head 
a  burden  greater  than  the  sweetness  mj'  love  can  shed 
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within  j'our  heart.  If  there  be  in  me  some  inexorable 
power  which  I  must  needs  obey,  if  I  must  curse  while 
you  must  pi'aj",  if  some  sad  thought  controls  me  when 
I  fain  would  lie  at  your  feet,  and  play  with  you  as  with 
an  infant,  will  j'ou  never  be  jealous  of  this  capricious 
and  exacting  spirit? 

Do  you  comprehend,  heart  of  mine,  that  I  fear  lest  I 
be  not  wholly  yours?  Know,  Pauline,  that  I  would 
gladly  abdicate  all  sceptres,  all  earthly  crowns,  to  make 
you  my  eternal  thought ;  to  find  in  our  delightful  love 
a  noble  life,  a  glorious  poem  where  I  might  fling  my 
soul,  engulf  my  powers,  and  ask  of  every  hour  the  joys 
it  owes  us.  Ah !  the  memories  of  love  return  to  me  ; 
the  clouds  of  sadness  are  rolling  from  mj'  brain.  Adieu, 
I  leave  you  to  be  nearer  to  you.  My  cherished  soul, 
give  me  a  word,  —  T  await  a  word,  a  single  word,  to  shed 
peace  into  my  heart.  Let  me  know  if  I  have  grieved 
j'ou  ;  or  whether  some  chance  expression  of  your  face 
misled  me.  Maj'  I  never,  at  the  close  of  our  happy  life, 
reproach  myself  for  greeting  j-ou  without  a  smile  of  love, 
without  the  honey  of  a  tender  word.  To  grieve  the 
woman  we  love !  that,  my  Pauline,  is  a  crime  in  my 
eyes.  Tell  me  the  truth ;  send  me  no  generous  false- 
hood, but  disarm  j'our  pardon  of  all  cruelty. 

Fragment. 

Is  so  complete  an  attachment  happiness?  Yes,  be- 
cause j'ears  of  suffering  cannot  outweigh  one  hour  of 
love.  Yesterday  your  apparent  sadness  passed  athwart 
my  life  with  tlie  rapidity  of  a  falling  shadow.     Were 
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you  sad?  Did  j-ou  suffer?  I  suffered.  Whence  came 
that  pain?  tell  me  quicklj'.  Why  did  I  not  divine  it? 
We  are  not  yai  absolutelj-  one  in  thought;  if  we  were, 
I  should  bo  conscious  of  j'onr  pains  and  griefs  at  five 
miles  or  a  tliousand  from  you.  I  shall  not  think  I  lo\e 
j'ou  until  ray  life  becomes  so  intimately  bound  to  j-ours 
that  between  us  there  will  be  but  one  life,  one  heart, 
one  mind.  I  must  be  where  yoyx  are,  see  what  you  see, 
feel  what  you  feel,  and  follow  j'ou  in  thought.  Did  I 
not  know,  instanllj-,  when  j"oiir  carriage  was  overturned 
and  3'ou  were  hurt?  That  day  I  never  left  you  ;  I  saw 
you.  When  my  uncle  asked  me  wliy  I  turned  pale  I 
answered,  "Mademoiselle  de  Villenoix  has  just  been 
hurt."  Whj",  then,  did  I  not  read  your  soul  yesterday? 
Were  you  trying  to  hide  the  cause  of  your  grief  ?  I 
fancied  jou  had  made  some  ineffectual  efforts  on  my 
behalf  with  your  uncle  Salomon,  who  chills  and  stiffens 
me.  That  man  does  not  belong  to  our  heaven.  Why 
do  you  wish  that  our  happiness,  which  resembles  no 
other  upon  earth,  .should  conform  to  the  laws  of  earth  ? 
But  I  love  your  virgin  puritj',  your  creed,  your  super- 
stitions too  well  not  to  obey  your  least  desire.  What 
3-ou  wish  must  be  right ;  nothing  is  so  pure  as  j-our 
thought,  just  as  nothing  is  so  beautiful  as  yowv  face, 
which  reflects  the  Divine  within  3'ou. 

I  will  await  your  letter  before  I  take  my  way  to  the 
sweet  meeting  which  jou  grant  me.  Did  you  but  know 
how  the  sight  of  those  towers  makes  me  palpitate  when 
I  see  them  touched  by  the  moon,  —  our  friend,  our 
confidant ! 
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IV. 

Farewell  Fame !  farewell,  my  future !  farewell,  O 
life  of  which  I  dreamed !  Now,  dear  loved  one,  it  is 
my  glory  to  be  thine,  worthy  of  thee.  My  future  is  the 
hope  of  seeing  thee ;  and  my  life,  what  is  it?  to  lie  at 
thy  feet,  to  win  thy  glance,  to  breathe  with  open  lungs 
the  air  of  heaven  which  thou  hast  brought  me.  All  my 
forces,  all  my  thoughts  must  needs  be  thine, — hast 
thou  not  said  to  me  the  entrancing  words,  "  Thy  griefs 
are  mine !  " 

Do  I  not  rob  love  of  joj',  happiness  of  precious  mo- 
ments, thy  saintly  soul  of  feelings,  when  I  give  hours 
to  study,  ideas  to  earth,  poetry  to  j)oets?  Dear  life 
of  mine,  I  desire  to  give  thee  all ;  to  lay  at  thy  feet 
each  flower  of  my  soul.  What  is  there  beautiful  enough, 
splendid  enough,  in  the  treasures  of  earth  or  mind,  to  do 
honor  to  a  heart  so  rich,  so  pure  ?  —  a  heart  with  which 
I  dare  ally  my  own  sometimes.  Yes,  sometimes  I 
proudly  feel  that  I  can  love  even  as  thou  lovest.  But 
no,  thou  art  an  angel- woman ;  there  will  ever  be 
greater  charm  in  the  utterance  of  thy  feelings,  more 
harmony  in  thy  voice,  more  grace  in  thy  smiles,  more 
purity  in  thy  glance  than  in  mine.  Yes,  let  me  think 
thee  a  creation  of  a  higher  sphere  than  that  I  live  in. 
Take  thou  the  pride  of  descending  from  it ;  I  shall  have 
that  of  meriting  thj'  descent.  It  may  be  no  forfeiture 
of  thy  heaven  to  come  to  me,  a  poor,  unhappy  man. 
If  the  truest  home  of  a  woman  is  a  heart  all  hers,  thou 
shalt  ever  be  the  sovereign  of  mine.    No  thought,  no 
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act  can  staiu  that  heart,  rich  sanctnarj',  so  long  as  thou 
deignest  to  inhabit  it,  —  but  that  will  be  forever,  will  it 
not?  Hast  thou  not  said  to  me,  "  Now  and  ever ! "  "et 
NUNC  ET  SEMPER?  "  I  havB  carvcd  those  words  of  the 
ritual  beneath  thy  portrait,  words  worthy  of  thee  as  they 
are  of  God.     He  is  now  and  ever,  like  vay  love. 

No,  no,  never  can  I  exhaust  that  which  is  limitless, 
infinite.  So  powerful  is  the  sentiment  I  feel  for  thee 
that  I  am  able  to  divine  its  immeasurable  extent  as  we 
divine  space  by  measuring  a  fraction  of  it.  Thus  I 
have  found  ineffable  enjoyment,  hours  filled  with  med- 
itations of  delight,  in  recalling  a  single  gesture,  a  tone, 
an  accent  of  thy  voice.  Hereafter,  memories  will  arise 
beneath  whose  weight  I  must  succumb,  since  even  now 
the  recollection  of  some  sweet  familiar  moment  makes 
me  weep  with  joj',  softens  and  penetrates  my  heart, 
and  is  to  me  a  quenchless  stream  of  happiness.  To 
love  is  the  life  of  angels  !  Methinks  I  never  can  ex- 
haust the  pleasure  I  obtain  in  seeing  thee.  That  pleas- 
ure, the  humblest  of  all,  for  which  Time  is  insufficient, 
has  taught  me  to  know  the  contemplations  of  the  Sera- 
phim and  of  the  souls  made  perfect  before  God.  Noth- 
ing is  more  comprehensible,  if  from  His  essence  emanates 
a  light  as  fruitful  of  new  emotions  as  that  from  thine 
ej-es,  thj'  stately  brow,  thy  noble  face,  celestial  image 
of  thy  soul,  — the  soul,  that  other  self  of  ourselves, 
whose  pure,  undying  shape  renders  our  love  immortal. 

I  would  there  existed  a  language  other  than  that  I 
use  to  express  the  ever-springing  delights  of  my  love ! 
If  there  be  one  that  we  ourselves  have  created,  if  our 
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looks  are  liviug  words,  must  we  not  stay  in  each 
other's  sight  to  hear  by  the  eyes  those  questions  and 
answers  of  the  heart  that  are  so  ardent,  so  penetrating, 
that  once  my  Pauline  said  to  me,  "  Hush,  be  silent !  " 
when  1  was  saying  nothing,  —  dost  thou  remember, 
sweetest  life  ?  From  afar,  when  lost  in  the  dusk  of  ab- 
sence, I  am  forced  to  use  human  words  too  feeble  to 
render  these  divine  sensations ;  and  yet  such  words 
mark  the  furrows  those  feelings  trace  upon  my  heart, 
just  as  the  word  God  imperfectly  sums  up  the  ideas  we 
form  of  that  mysterious  essence.  Again,  though  lan- 
guage may  have  a  science  and  an  infinity  of  its  own,  I 
have  never  yet  found  anything  within  it  wliich  could 
paint  to  thy  soul  the  bhssful  clasp  by  which  my  life 
mingles  with  thine  when  I  think  of  thee.  And  still 
.  again,  what  word  shall  I  choose  to  end  these  words  when 
I  cease  to  write  and  yet  do  not  leave  thee?  What 
means  adieu  —  unless  we  die?  But  is  death  ever  an 
adieu?  Will  not  my  soul  be  united  then  to  thine,  far 
closer  than  before? 

Oh,  my  eternal  thought !  lately  I  offered  thee,  upon 
my  knees,  my  life,  my  heart ;  and  now,  what  flowers  of 
feeling  can  I  find  within  my  soul  that  I  have  not  already 
given  thee  ?  It  is  as  though  I  were  to  send  thee  frag- 
ments of  a  possession  already  thine.  Art  thou  not  my 
future?  I  regret  the  past,  those  years  that  belong  to 
us  no  more ;  would  I  could  make  thee  sovereign  over 
them,  as  now  thou  art  over  my  present  life !  "What 
was  the  period  of  my  existence  when  I  knew  thee  not  ? 
a  void,  —  except  for  wretchedness. 
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Fragment. 

Angel  of  love,  how  sweet  a  meeting  was  tliat  of  yes- 
terdaj' !  What  wealth  in  thy  dear  heart !  Thy  love  is 
inexhaustible,  like  mine.  Each  word  brought  me  fresh 
joj-s,  each  look  deepened  them.  The  calm  expression 
of  thy  face  gave  a  limitless  horizon  to  our  thoughts. 
Yes,  all  was  infinite  like  the  skies,  and  soft  as  their 
azure.  The  delicacy  of  those  adored  features  was  re- 
produced, I  know  not  how,  in  thy  graceful  movements, 
thy  pretty  gestures.  I  knew  thou  wert  all  grace,  all 
love  ;  but  I  did  not  know  the  variations  of  thy  chann. 
All  things  combined  last  night  to  counsel  those  de- 
licious solicitations,  those  prayers  for  the  first  favors 
which  a  woman  ever  denies,  doubtless  to  let  us  capture 
them.  But  no,  thou' dear  soul  of  my  life,  thou  couldst 
never  know  beforehand  what  thou  mightest  grant  to 
love ;  perhaps  thou  mayest  give  thyself  at  last  without 
willing  it.  Thou  art  true ;  thy  own  heart  alone  con- 
trols thee. 

How  the  sweetness  of  thy  voice  blended  with  the 
harmonies  of  that  pure  sky,  those  tranquil  heavens ! 
Not  a  bird-note,  not  a  breeze  —  ourselves  and  solitude ! 
Even  the  foliage  did  not  stir  in  those  rich  colors  of  the 
couchant  sun  which  are  both  light  and  shadow.  The 
celestial  poem  moved  thee  —  thee  in  whom  so  many 
feelings  gather ;  often  thine  eyes  were  raised  to  heaven 
lest  they  should  answer  mine  !  Ah,  Pauline,  stately  and 
smiling,  humble  and  despotic,  giving  thyself  without  re- 
serve in  soul,  in  thought,  yet  withdrawing  from,  eagh 
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timid  caress !  Dear  coyness  of  the  heart !  how  it 
vibrates  in  my  ear,  murmuring  still  those  precious 
words,  half-stammered  as  in  childhood,  —  words  that 
were  neither  promises  nor  avowals,  and  yet  they  left 
to  love  its  dearest  hopes  without  fears  and  without  tor- 
ture !  Chaste  memory  through  life  !  Blossoming  of  all 
the  flowers  born  in  the  depths  of  the  soul,  which  a 
breath  may  wither,  but  which  in  those  dear  moments 
lived  and  fructified !  It  will  be  ever  thus,  my  loved 
one,  will  it  not?  Recalling,  this  morning,  the  fresh  and 
living  sweetness  that  played  about  us  at  that  moment, 
1  feel  a  happiness  within  mj'  soul  which  teaches  me  to 
conceive  Love  as  an  ocean  of  eternal  and  ever-new 
sensations,  where  we  may  plunge  forever  with  increas- 
ing joys.  Each  day,  each  word,  each  dear  caress,  each 
glance,  must  add  the  flowing  tribute  of  its  bliss.  Yes, 
hearts  so  great  that  they  remember  all  must  feel  at 
each  pulsation  their  past  delights  as  well  as  those  the 
future  offers  them.  This  is  what  I  dreamed  of  in  old 
da3's ;  to-day  it  is  no  more  a  dream.  An  angel  has 
come  to  me  on  earth  and  made  me  know  all  joj's, 
—  perhaps  to  compensate  me  for  having  known  all 
sorrows.  Angel  of  heaven,  I  salute  thee  with  a 
kiss. 

I  send  thee  this  hymn  as  it  springs  from  my  heart. 
I  owe  it  to  Thee,  who  art  the  spirit  of  my  life ;  but  it 
tells  Thee  little  of  my  gratitude  or  of  the  matin  prayers 
which  my  heart  daily  offers  to  her  who  taught  me  the 
heart's  gospel  in  one  blessed  word,  "Believe," 
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V. 

Dear  cherished  heart  !  what,  no  more  hindrances  ? 
Free  to  belong  to  each  other  each  day,  each  hour,  for- 
ever !  Happj'  all  the  days  of  our  life  as  we  now  are 
furtively  at  rare  moments  !  Can  it  be  that  our  pure, 
deep  sentiments  will  take  the  form  of  those  exquisite 
caresses  of  which  I  dreamed  ?  Thj-  little  foot  will  bare 
itself  to  me  ;  thou  wilt  be  all  mine  !  Such  joy  kills  me, 
annihilates  me  !  My  head  is  too  weak  ;  it  bursts  under 
the  violence  of  my  thoughts.  I  weep,  I  laugh,  I  rave. 
Each  pleasure  is  like  a  flaming  arrow :  it  pierces  me,  it 
burns  me.  M}-  imagination  brings  thee  before  mj-  rav- 
ished, dazzled  eyes  in  all  the  innumerable  capricious 
shapes  of  blissful  enjoj'ment.  Our  life  lies  there,  be- 
fore me,  with  its  flowing  tides,  its  pauses,  rests,  and 
jo3'S ;  it  foams,  it  broadens  into  peace,  it  sleeps ;  then 
it  awakes,  young  and  vernal.  I  see  us  united,  stepping 
with  one  step,  living  in  one  thought,  ever  at  the  core 
of  each  other's  heart,  comprehending  ourselves,  hearing 
ourselves,  as  an  echo  receives  and  returns  sound  across 
the  intervales.  Can  we  live  long  if  life  is  thus  intense 
at  every  moment?  Shall  we  not  die  in  a  flrst  embrace? 
What  if  our  souls  alreadj'  mingled  in  that  soft  kiss  of 
evening,  in  which  our  strength  abandoned  us,  —  that 
fleeting  kiss,  first  fruit  of  my  desires,  impotent  inter- 
preter of  prayers  ascending  in  my  soul  when  absent 
from  thee,  j'et  hidden  with  compunction  in  my  heart? 

Ah !  can  it  be  that  I,  who  laj'  so  often  beneath  the 
hedge  to  hear  the  sound  of  thy  feet  as  they  went  toward 
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the  chateau,  that  I  am  to  love  thee  at  mj'  ease,  to  see 
thee  coming,  going,  laughing,  plajing,  talking,  doing ! 
One  must  be  a  man  to  know  the  depth  and  meaning  of 
such  feelings !  Each  of  thy  movements  gives  me  more 
pleasure  than  a  mother  feels  in  watching  her  babe  at 
play  or  sleeping.  I  love  thee  with  all  loves.  The  grace 
of  thj'  slightest  gesture  is  ever  new  to  me.  I  dream 
that  I  could  pass  whole  nights  in  breathing  thy  breath. 
Would  that  I  might  enter  every  action  of  thy  life,  be 
the  substance  itself  of  thj'  thoughts,  —  nay,  more,  I 
would  be  thyself !  Never  again  am  I  to  leave  thee ! 
No  human  pride  or  sentiment  can  henceforth  trouble 
our  love,  —  our  love  vast  as  the  sea,  vast  as  the  skj', 
infinite  in  its  transformations,  and  pure  as  all  else  that 
is  One.  Thou  art  mine !  all  mine !  I  may  gaze  into 
the  depths  of  those  eyes  to  find  the  dear  soul  that  hides 
there  and  divine  its  wishes.  My  loved  one,  listen  to 
something  I  have  not  dared  to  say  to.  thee,  but  which 
I  dare  avow  to-daj'.  I  have  felt  within  me  a  nameless 
modesty  of  soul  which  would  not  let  me  give  expression 
to  all  my  feelings ;  I  tried  to  clothe  them  with  the 
forms  of  thought.  But  now  I  long  to  bare  my  heart, 
to  tell  thee  all  the  ardor  of  my  dreams,  to  unveil  the 
throbbing  ambition  of  mj'  senses,  irritated  bj^  the  soli- 
tude in  which  I  have  lived,  stimulated  by  long  waiting 
for  happiness,  and  awakened  by  thee  —  bj'  thee,  so  soft 
in  form,  so  winning  in  manner ! 

But  it  is  not  possible  to  explain  this  thirst  for  those 
mysterious  joys  which  the  possession  of  the  woman  we 
love  bestows  upon  us,  and  to  which  two  souls  closely 
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bound  ill  love  must  bring  a  force  of  union  unparalleled. 
My  Pauline,  I  have  stood  entranced  for  hours  in  a 
stupor  caused  by  the  violence  of  mj*  passionate  desires  ; 
lost  in  the  consciousness  of  a  caress,  as  in  a  depth  un- 
fathomable. I  dare  tell  thee  now  that  on  the  day  when 
I  refused  to  take  thj-  hand,  held  out  to  me  with  such 
sweet  grace  (a  melancholy  virtue  which  made  thee 
doubt  mj'  love  !),  I  was  seized  bj'  the  momentary  mad- 
ness which  makes  a  man  imagine  murder  to  possess  a 
woman.  Yes,  had  I  felt  the  pressure  of  that  hand  as 
keenly  as  thj'  voice  echoed  within  my  heart  I  know  not 
where  the  violence  of  my  feelings  might  have  led  me. 
But  I  can  suffer  much  and  be  silent. 

Ah,  why  speak  of  such  pains  when  my  visions  are 
to  become  realities?  Permission  is  mine  to  make  our 
life  a  long  caress !  My  cherished  loved  one,  a  light 
rests  on  thine  ebon  hair  with  such  effects  that  I  could 
stand  absorbed  for  hours  in  contemplating  thy  dear 
person  if  thou  didst  not  say  to  me,  turning  quicklj', 
"  Cease,  cease,  j-ou  shame  me  !  "  To-morrow  our  love 
will  know  itself!  Ah,  Pauline,  the  eyes,  the  looks  of 
others,  that  public  curiosity  —  I  cannot  bear  them ! 
Let  us  go  to  Villenoix  ;  let  us  stay  there,  far  from  every 
one.  I  desire  that  no  creature  of  human  kind  should 
enter  the  sanctuary  where  thou  art  mine  ;  I  would  that 
after  us  do  life  existed,  that  all  things  were  destroyed. 
Yes,  I  would  tear  from  nature  herself  a  happiness  we 
alone  can  comprehend,  we  alone  can  feel,  —  a  happiness 
so  vast,  so  illimitable,  that  I  fling  myself  into  it  to  die  ; 
it  is  an  abyss. 
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Do  not  be  terrified  by  the  tears  which  moisten  this 
letter ;  they  are  tears  of  joy.  Sole  joy  of  mine  I  We 
are  about  to  meet  to  part  no  more. 

In  1823  I  was  travelling  from  Paris  to  Touraine  in 
the  diligence.  When  we  reached  Mer  the  conductor 
took  a  passenger  for  Blois.  As  he  opened  the  door 
of  the  division  of  the  coach  in  which  I  was  he  said  to 
this  person,  laughing,  "  You  will  not  be  squeezed,  Mon- 
sieur Lefebre."  I  was,  in  fact,  alone.  Hearing  the 
name,  and  seeing  an  old  gentleman  with  white  hair  who 
appeared  to  be  an  octogenarian,  I  naturally  thought  of 
Lambert's  uncle.  After  a  few  indirect  questions,  I 
found  I  was  not  mistaken.  The  old  priest  had  sold 
his  vintages  at  Mer  and  was  returning  to  Blois.  I  at 
once  asked  for  news  of  my  school  friend.  At  the  first 
mention  of  Lambert's  name,  the  face  of  the  old  Orato- 
rian,  already  grave  and  severe  as  that  of  a  soldier  who 
has  suffered,  grew  darker  and  sadder ;  the  lines  of  his 
forehead  contracted,  he  pressed  his  lips  together,  gave 
me  a  doubtful  look,  and  said  :  — 

' '  You  have  not  seen  him  since  j-our  schooldaj's  ?  " 
"  No,"  I  answered.  "  But  we  are  equally  guilty  of  ne- 
glect, if  neglect  it  be.  You  know  the  eager  and  adven- 
turous life  that  young  men  lead  after  thej'  leave  college  ; 
they  must  meet  again  before  they  know  if  their  attachment 
continues.  However,  a  youthful  sentiment  sometimes 
survives,  and  then  it  is  impossible  to  forget  altogether,  es- 
pecially in  the  case  of  such  friends  as  Lambert  and  L  In 
college  they  Used  to  call  us  the  '  Poet-and-Pythagoras.' " 
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I  told  him  my  name  ;  but  when  he  heard  it  his  face 
grew  darker  still. 

' '  Then  you  do  not  know  his  history  ? "  he  said. 
"  My  poor  nephew  was  to  have  married  the  richest 
heiress  in  Blois,  but  he  went  mad  the  evening  before 
his  marriage.'' 

"  Lambert  mad  !  "  I  exclaimed,  bewildered.  "From 
what  cause  ?  His  was  the  richest  memory,  the  best  or- 
ganized mind,  the  most  sagacious  judgment  I  have  ever 
met.  Glorious  genius !  too  much  inclined,  perhaps,  to 
mysticism,  but  the  noblest  heart  in  the  world !  Some 
most  extraordinary  thing  must  have  happened  to  him.'' 

"I  see  that  you  knew  him  well,"  said  the  old  man. 

From  Mer  to  Blois  we  talked  of  my  poor  comrade 
with  manj'  digressions,  through  which  I  learned  the 
particulars  of  his  story  which  I  have  alread}'  related,  in 
order  to  give  sequence  to  these  facts  and  render  them 
interesting.  I  told  his  uncle  of  our  secret  studies  and 
the  nature  of  his  nephew's  cherished  occupations ;  in 
return  he  related  to  me  the  chief  events  of  Lambert's 
life  after  our  separation.  According  to  Monsieur  Le- 
febre's  account  Lambert  must  have  shown  signs  of 
madness  before  his  marriage.  But  as  these  symptoms 
were  like  those  of  other  men  passionately  in  love, 
I  thought  them  less  characteristic  of  insanity  after  I 
knew  Mademoiselle  de  Villenoix  and  the  ardor  of  his 
feeling  for  her.  In  the  provinces,  where  ideas  have  a 
tendency  to  rarefy,  a  man  full  of  novel  thoughts  and 
possessed  by  theories,  like  Louis,  would  naturally  be 
considered  an  original.     His  \exy  language  was  sur- 
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•prising,  —  all  the  more  because  he  seldom  talked.  He 
would  say  of  this  or  that  man,  "  He  does  not  belong 
to  mj'  heaven,"  just  as  others  might  saj',  "  We  are  not 
on  visiting  terms."  Every  man  of  genius  has  his  semi- 
insane  points.  The  greater  his  genius,  the  more  salient 
are  the  peculiarities  which  constitute  the  different  de- 
grees of  his  originality.  In  the  provinces  an  original 
man  is  rated  as  half-insane. 

The  first  words  Monsieur  Lefebre  said  made  me 
doubt  my  comrade's  madijess ;  while  T  listened  to  the 
old  man  I  mentally  criticised  his  statements.  The 
most  important  symptom  showed  itself  several  days 
before  the  marriage  was  to  take  place.  Louis  had  a 
well-defined  attack  of  catalepsy.  He  remained  stand- 
ing for  fifty-nine  hours,  motionless,  his  eyes  fixed,  with- 
out speaking  or  eating,  —  a  purelj'  nervous  state  into 
which  persons  are  liable  to  fall  when  a  prey  to  violent 
passions,  a  phenomenon  rare  to  be  sure  but  whose 
eflfects  are  perfectly  well  known  to  physicians.  If  there 
were  anything  extraordinary  about  this  seizure  it  was 
that  Louis  had  not  already  had  several  attacks  of  the 
same  malady,  to  which  his  habit  of  ecstasy  and  the 
nature  of  his  ideas  predisposed  him.  But  his  consti- 
tution, both  external  and  internal,  was  so  perfect  that 
it  had  hitherto  resisted  this  strain  on  his  powers.  The 
exaltation  to  which  he  was  brought  by  the  expectation 
of  his  marriage,  increased,  in  him,  by  the  chastity  of  his 
body  and  the  power  of  his  soul,  might  very  likely  have 
brought  on  this  nervous  crisis,  whose  results  are  no 
better  understood  than   their   cause.      The  foregoing 
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letters,  accidentally  preserved,  show  plainl3'  enough  his 
transition  from  the  pure  idealism  in  which  he  lived  to 
the  most  acute  physical  emotions.  In  our  college  days 
we  were  filled  with  admiration  for  that  human  phenom- 
enon in  which  Lambert  was  able  to  see  the  temporary 
separation  of  our  two  natures,  and  the  symptoms  of  a 
total  absence  of  the  inward  being  using  its  mysterious 
faculties  under  the  rule  of  some  cause  as  yet  undiscov- 
ered. Catalepsy,  a  mystery  as  deep  as  sleep  itself, 
formed  part  of  the  collection  .of  proof  which  Louis  had 
annexed  to  his  "  Treatise  on  the  Will."  While  Mon- 
sieur Lefebre  was  telling  me  of  Lambert's  first  attack, 
I  suddenly  remembered  a  conversation  we  had  had  on 
this  subject  after  reading  a  medical  book. 

"Deep  meditation  or  glorious  ecstasy,"  he  said, 
"  may  be  catalepsj-  in  the  bud." 

The  day  when  he  expressed  this  thought  thus  con- 
ciselj'  he  had  been  trying  to  link  all  moral  phenomena 
together  by  a  chain  of  effects,  ■ —  following  step  by 
step  all  actions  of  the  intellect,  beginning  with  the 
simple  stirrings  of  purely  animal  instinct,  which  suffice 
for  so  many  human  beings,  especially  for  certain  men 
whose  strength  excels  in  purely  mechanical  labor ;  and 
then  passing  to  the  aggregation  of  thoughts,  until  he 
reached  comparison,  meditation,  and  finally  ecstasy, 
and  thus  catalepsy.  Undoubtedly  Lambert  believed, 
with  the  artless  consciousness  of  early  youth,  that  be  had 
planned  a  noble  book  in  thus  marshalling  the  different 
degrees  of  mental  power  in  man.  I  remember  that  by 
one  of  those  fatalities  which  force   us  to  believe   in 
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predestination,  we  happened  upon  the  "Book  of  the 
Martyrs,"  which  relates  very  curious  facts  as  to  the 
complete  abolition  of  corporeal  life  to  which  man  can 
attain  during  the  paroxysms  of  his  inward  faculties. 
Reflecting  on  the  effects  of  fanaticism,  Lambert  was  led 
to  think  that  the  collection  of  ideas  to  which  we  give 
the  name  of  sentiments  might  be  the  material  effluence 
of  some  fluid  which  men  produce  in  more  or  less  abun- 
dance according  to  the  manner  in  which  their  organs 
absorb  the  generating  substances  in  the  centres  where 
they  live.  We  grew  eager  in  the  study  of  catalepsy, 
and,  with  the  ardor  which  lads  put  into  their  under- 
takings, we  tried  to  endure  pain  by  thinldng  of  other 
things.  We  fatigued  ourselves  terriblj'  b^^  trying  cer- 
tain experiments  analogous  to  those  of  the  Spasmodics 
of  the  last  century,  —  a  religious  fanaticism  which  will 
some  day  be  of  use  to  human  science.  I  stood  on  Lam- 
bert's stomach  for  several  minutes  without  causing  him 
the  least  pain  ;  but  in  spite  of  such  foolish  experiments, 
neither  of  us  were  attacked  with  catalepsy. 

I  have  felt  it  necessary  to  give  the  foregoing  expla- 
nation of  my  doubts  as  to  Louis's  madness,  which  Mon- 
sieur Lefebre's  further  statement  fully  confirmed. 

"  When  the  attack  was  over,"  he  said,  "  my  nephew 
was  seized  with  terror  and  fell  into  a  state  of  the  pro- 
foundest  melancholy.  He  believed  himself  impotent. 
I  watched  him  with  the  solicitude  of  a  mother  for  her 
child,  and  prevented  him  one  day  from  performing  on 
himself  the  operation  to  which  Origen  supposed  he 
owed  his  gifts.     I  took   him   at  once  to  Paris   and 
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placed  him  under  the  care  of  Monsieur  Esquirol.  Dur- 
ing the  journej'  Louis  remained  in  a  state  of  almost 
continual  somnolence,  and  did  not  recognize  me.  The 
physicians  in  Paris  thought  him  incurable,  and  unani- 
mously advised  his  being  left  in  complete  solitude,  care 
being  taken  that  nothing  should  disturb  the  quiet  neces- 
sary for  his  very  improbable  recovery ;  they  also  advised 
my  keeping  him  in  a  cool  room,  somewhat  darkened. 
Mademosielle  de  Villenoix,  from  whom  I  concealed  his 
actual  condition,  followed  us  to  Paris  and  there  learned 
the  decision  of  the  doctors.  She  asked  to  see  my 
nephew,  who  scarcely  recognized  her ;  she  then  deter- 
mined, after  the  fashion  of  noble  souls,  to  consecrate 
her  life  to  his  service  and  give  him  the  care  that  was 
necessary  for  his  reeover}^  '  I  should  have  been 
obliged  to  do  so,'  she  said,  '  were  he  my  husband  ;  why 
should  I  do  less  for  my  lover?'  She  took  Louis  to 
Villenoix,  where  they  have  been  living  for  the  last  two 
years." 

Instead  of  continuing  mj'  journey  I  stoj)ped  at  Blois, 
intending  to  go  and  see  Louis.  The  worthj'  old  priest 
would  not  let  me  staj'  at  an  inn,  but  took  me  to  his  own 
house,  where  he  showed  me  his  nephew's  room,  with 
the  books  and  articles  that  belonged  to  him.  As  he 
glanced  round  it  a  sad  exclamation  rose  to  the  old 
man's  lips,  revealing  the  hopes  which  Lambert's  pre- 
cocious genius  had  excited  in  his  mind,  and  the  dreary 
desolation  of  his  irreparable  loss. 

"  That  young  man  knew  all  things,''  he  said,  taking 
down  a  volume  which  contained  the  writings  of  Spinoza. 
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' '  How  could  a  mind  so  well  organized  become  un- 
hinged?" 

"But,  Monsieur,"  I  replied,  "  may  it  not  have  been 
an  effect  of  his  vigorous  organization?  If  he  is  really 
the  victim  of  that  crisis,  so  insufHcientl}'  observed  in  its 
manifestations,  which  we  call  insafiiti/,  I  am  tempted 
to  ascribe  the  cause  to  his  passion.  His  studies,  his 
ways  of  life,  had  brought  his  faculties  to  a  degree  of 
power  at  which  the  slightest  over-excitement  of  them 
compelled  nature  to  give  waj'.  Love  either  destroyed 
them  or  raised  them  to  some  other  mode  of  expression, 
which,  perhaps,  we  calumniate  as  madness,  without 
comprehending  its  true  qualitj'.  In  short,  may  he  not 
have  foreseen  in  the  pleasures  of  his  marriage  an  obsta- 
cle to  the  perfectibilitj'  of  his  interior  senses  and  to  his 
flight  through  the  spiritual  worlds  ?  " 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  the  old  priest,  after  listening  to 
me  very  attentively',  "  your  reasoning  is  no  doubt  logical ; 
but  even  if  I  agreed  with  it,  the  melancholj'  knowledge  it 
imparts  would  not  comfort  me  for  the  loss  of  my  nephew." 

Lambert's  uncle  was  one  of  the  men  who  live  only 
through  the  heart. 

The  next  daj'  I  started  for  Villenoix.  Monsieur  Le- 
febre  accompanied  me  to  the  gate  of  Blois.  When  he 
had  put  me  into  the  road  which  leads  to  Villenoix  he 
stopped,  and  said  :  — 

"  You  can  easily  understand  that  I  never  go  there. 
Do  not  forget  what  I  have  said  to  you.  In  presence  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Villenoix  be  careful  not  to  appear  to 
see  that  Louis  is  mad." 
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The  old  priest  remained  where  I  left  him,  looking 
after  me  until  I  was  out  of  sight.  It  was  not  without 
deep  emotion  that  I  continued  my  waj'  to  Villenoix. 
Reflections  crowded  upon  me  at  everj-  step  of  the  way 
which  Louis  had  so  often  traversed  with  a  heart  full  of 
hope  and  a  soul  elated  by  the  promptings  of  love.  The 
shrubs,  the  trees,  the  caprices  of  the  winding  wa3' whose 
borders  were  rent  here  and  there  by  tiny  ravines,  all  had 
the  deepest  interest  for  me  ;  I  tried  to  revive  from  and 
through  them  the  thoughts  and  impressions  of  my  poor 
comrade.  No  doubt  the  evening  conversations  of  which 
his  letters  tell,  beside  the  hedge  where  his  mistress  met 
him,  had  initiated  Mademoiselle  de  Villenoix  into  the 
secrets  of  that  vast  and  noble  soul,  as  in  my  own  case  a 
few  years  earlier.  But  the  fact  which  most  preoccupied 
me,  and  which  gave  to  my  pilgrimage  a  deep  interest  of 
curiosity  in  addition  to  the  half-religious  emotions  which 
guided  me,  was  that  splendid  belief  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Villenoix  in  her  lover's  sanity,  of  which  the  old  priest 
had  warned  me.  Had  she,  as  time  went  on,  contracted 
his  madness  ;  or  was  she  able  to  enter  the  portals  of  that 
soul  and  comprehend  its  thoughts,  even  the  most  per- 
plexing? I  lost  myself  in  meditation  over  this  problem 
of  a  sentiment  higher  than  the  highest  inspirations  of 
love  and  its  noblest  devotions.  To  die  for  another  is  a 
common  sacrifice.  To  live  faithful  to  a  single  love  is  a 
heroism  that  made  Mademoiselle  Dupuis  immortal.  If 
Napoleon  the  Great  and  Lord  Byron  had  successors  in 
the  hearts  that  once  loved  them,  we  may  be  allowed  to 
reverence  this  widow  of  Bolingbroke  ;  but  Mademoiselle 
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Dupuis  possessed  the  memory  of  many  j'ears  of  hap- 
piness on  which  to  live,  while  Mademoiselle  de  Villenoix, 
knowing  nothing  of  love  but  its  earliest  sentiments, 
seemed  to  my  ej-es  the  type  of  self-devotion  in  its 
broadest  expression.  If  she  had  become  half-mad,  she 
was  sublime ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  she  compre- 
hended and  interpreted  the  madness  of  him  she  loved, 
she  added  to  the  beautj'  of  a  great  heart  a  master-gift 
of  passion  worthy  of  being  studied. 

When  I  saw  the  high  towers  of  the  chateau,  a  sight 
that  so  often  had  made  poor  Lambert  quiver,  my  heart 
beat  violentlj'.  I  had  associated  mj-self,  so  to  speak, 
with  his  present  life  and  situation  bj'  recalling  to  mind 
the  events  of  our  boyhood.  Before  long,  I  entered  a 
deserted  courtyard  and  even  entered  the  vestibule  of 
the  chateau  without  meeting  any  one.  The  noise  of  my 
steps  brought  out  an  old  woman,  to  whom  I  gave  a  letter 
which  Monsieur  Lefebre  had  written  to  Mademoiselle 
de  Yillenoix.  Presently  the  same  woman  returned  to 
fetch  me,  and  showed  me  into  a  lower  room,  paved  with 
black  and  white  marble  and  darkened  by  closed  blinds, 
at  the  further  end  of  which  I  saw,  very  indistinctly, 
Loiiis  Lambert. 

"  Will  you  take  this  chair.  Monsieur?"  said  a  sweet 
voice  which  went  to  my  heart. 

Mademoiselle  de  Villenoix  was  beside  me,  though  I 
had  not  perceived  her,  and  now  offered  me  a  chair 
Which  at  first  I  did  not  take.  The  obscurity  of  the 
room  was  so  great  that  until  I  grew  accustomed  to  it 
Mademoiselle  de  Villenoix  and  Louis  seemed  two  black 
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masses  projected  from  the  depths  of  the  murky  atmos- 
phere. I  sat  down,  a  prey  to  the  feelings  which  over- 
come us,  ahnost  in  spite  of  ourselves,  under  the  sombre 
arches  of  a  church.  My  eyes,  still  influenced  by  the 
sunlight,  only  gradually  grew  accustomed  to  the  artifi- 
cial night. 

"  This  gentleman,"  she  said  to  him,  "  Is  your  college 
friend." 

Louis  made  no  reply.  I  could  now  see  him,  and  the 
sight  was  one  that  stamped  itself  upon  mj'  memor}' 
everlastingly.  He  stood,  both  elbows  resting  on  a  pro- 
jection of  the  wood-work,  so  that  his  chest  seemed  to 
bend  under  the  weight  of  his  bowed  head.  His  hair, 
which  was  long  like  that  of  a  woman,  fell  over  his 
shoulders  and  round  his  face  in  a  manner  that  gave 
him  some  resemblance  to  the  busts  of  great  men  of  the 
time  of  Louis  XIV.  His  face  was  perfectly  white. 
He  rubbed  one  leg  against  the  other  habitually',  with  a 
mechanical  movement  that  nothing  could  check,  and  thfe 
continual  friction  of  the  two  bones  produced  a  distress- 
ing noise.  Near  him  was  a  mattress  made  of  moss, 
lying  on  a  plank. 

"He  seldom  lies  down,"  Mademoiselle  de  Villenoix 
said  to  me;  "  when  he  does,  he  sleeps  for  several 
days." 

Louis  stood,  just  as  I  now  saw  him,  day  and  night, 
with  fixed  ej'es,  never  raising  or  lowering  the  lids,  as 
others  do.  Having  asked  Mademoiselle  de  Villenoix 
whether  a  little  more  light  would  pain  him,  I  slightly 
opened  one  blind,  and  could  then  see  the  expression 
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of  my  friend's  countenance.  Alas !  already  wrinkled, 
already  blanched  !  no  longer  an}'  liglit  in  the  eyes, 
which  were  glassy  like  those  of  the  blind.  All  his 
features  seemed  drawn  by  some  convulsion  toward  the 
top  of  his  head.  I  tried  to  speak  to  him  from  time  to 
time ;  but  he  did  not  hear  me.  lie  was  a  corpse 
snatched  from  a  tomb,  a  sort  of  conquest  won  bj-  life 
over  death,  or  bj'  deatli  over  life.  I  was  there  nearl}- 
an  hour,  lost  in  undefinable  reverj-,  harrowed  b}'  afflict- 
ing thoughts.  I  listened  to  Mademoiselle  de  Villenoix 
who  told  me  all  the  details  of  this,  as  it  were,  infant 
life.  Suddenlj- Louis  ceased  to  rub  his  legs  one  against 
the  other,  and  said  slowly,  "  The  angels  are  white." 

I  cannot  explain  the  effect  produced  upon  me  hy 
these  words,  by  the  sound  of  that  loved  voice,  bj-  the 
tones  I  was  painfull}'  awaiting,  which  now  seemed  to 
take  him  forever  away  from  me.  In  spite  of  myself, 
tears  filled  my  ej'es.  An  involuntarj'  consciousness 
passed  rapidlj-  through  mj'  soul,  and  made  me  doubt 
more  strongly  than  ever  if  Louis's  reason  liad  left  liim. 
I  was  ver}'  certain  that  he  neither  saw  nor  heard  me, 
but  the  harmonies  of  that  voice,  which  seemed  to  speak 
a  joj'  divine,  communicated  to  tlie  words  he  had  uttered 
an  irresistible  power.  Incomplete  revelation  of  an  un- 
known world,  that  saying  echoed  in  onr  souls  like  some 
glorious  chime  of  bells  heard  in  the  silence  of  a  dark- 
some night.  I  no  longer  wondered  wlij-  Mademoiselle 
de  Villenoix  thought  him  sane.  Perhaps  the  life  of  the 
soul  had  annihilated  the  life  of  the  body.  Perhaps  his 
companion  had  had,  as  I  had  then,  vague  intuitions  of 
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that  melodious  and  flowering  Nature  which  we  call,  in 
its  highest  development,  -heaven.  This  woman,  this 
angel,  was  ever  there,  sitting  at  her  tapestrj-  frame,  and 
looking  up  to  him  with  a  sad  and  tender  expression  as 
she  drew  the  needle  through  her  worli.  Unable  to  bear 
the  dreadful  sight,  for  I  could  not,  lilte  Mademoiselle  de 
Villenoix,  divine  its  secrets,  I  left  the  room  ;  she  fol- 
lowed me  and  we  walked  up  and  down  for  some  time 
while  she  spoke  of  herself  and  of  Lambert. 

"No  doubt  Louis  appears  to  be  insane,"  she  said, 
"  but  he  is  not  so,  if  tlie  word  insflnitj-  is  applied  only 
to  those  whose  brain,  from  unknown  causes,  becomes 
vitiated,  and  who  are,  therefore,  unable  to  give  a  reason 
for  their  acts.  The  equilibrium  of  mj-  husband's  mind 
is  perfect.  If  he  does  not  recognize  30U  corporeally, 
do  not  think  that  he  has  not  seen  you.  He  is  able  to 
disengage  his  bodj-  and  to  see  us  under  another  form,  I 
know  not  of  what  nature.  When  he  speaks,  he  says 
marvellous  things.  Onl^',  in  fact  often,  he  completes  in 
speech  an  idea  begun  in  the  silence  of  his  mind,*or  else 
he  begins  a  proposition  in  words  and  finishes  it  men- 
tally. To  other  men  he  must  appear  insane ;  to  me, 
who  live  in  his  thought,  all  his  ideas  are  lucid.  I  follow 
the  path  of  his  mind  ;  and  though  I  cannot  understand 
many  of  its  tur-nings  and  digressions,  I,  nevertheless', 
reach  the  end  with  him.  Does  it  not  often  happen  that 
while  thinking  of  some  trifling  matter,  we  are  drawn 
into  serious  thought  by  the  gradual  unfolding  of  ideas 
and  recollections?  Often,  after  speaking  of  some  frivo- 
lous thing,  the  accidental  point  of  departure  for  rapid 
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meditation,  a  thinker  forgets,  or  neglects  to  mention 
the  abstract  linlcs  which  have  led  him  to  his  conclusions, 
aad  takes  up  in  speech  only  the  last  rings  in  the  chain 
of  reflections.  Common  minds  to  whom  this  quickness 
of  mental  vision  is  unknown,  and  who  are  ignorant  of 
the  inward  travail  of  the  soul,  laugh  at  dreamers  and 
call  them  madmen  if  the}'  are  given  to  such  forgetful- 
ness  of  connecting  thoughts.  Louis  is  always  so  ;  he 
wings  his  way  through  the  spaces  of  thought  with  the 
agility  of  a  swallow ;  yet  I  can  follow  him  in  all  his. 
circlings.  That  is  the  historj'  of  his  so-called  madness. 
Perhaps  he  will  one  day  return  to  this  world  in  which 
we  vegetate  ;  but  if  now  he  breathes  the  air  of  heaven 
before  the  time  appointed  for  us  to  live  there,  why 
should  we  wish  him  back  among  us  ?  I  am  content  to 
hear  the  beating  of  his  heart ;  it  is  happiness  enough 
for  me  to  live  beside  him.  Is  he  not  all  mine  ?  Twice 
in  the  last  two  years  and  at  separate  times,  I  have  re- 
gained him  for  several  days,  —  once  in  Switzerland,  and 
again  in  Brittany,  where  I  took  him  for  sea-bathing.  I 
can  live  on  those  memories." 

"  But,"  I  said,  "  do  you  not  write  down  the  thoughts 
he  sometimes  utters  ?  " 

"  Why  should  I?  "  she  answered. 

I  kept  silence ;  human  science  was  petty  indeed 
beside  this  woman. 

"At  first,  when  he  began  to  speak,"  she  added, 
"  I  gathered  together  a  few  sentences,  but  I  soon 
ceased  to  do  so.  I  was  unable  then  to  understand 
him.'' 
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I  asked  her  for  that  record,  mutelj-,  "by  a  glance. 
She  understood  me ;  the  following  thoughts  are  those 
that  I  thus  rescued  from  oblivion. 

I. 

Here  below,  all  is  the  product  of  an  Ethereal  Sub- 
stance, the  common  base  of  several  phenomena  known 
under  the  vulgar  names  of  Electricity,  Heat,  Light,  Gal- 
vanic and  Magnetic  Fluid,  etc.  The  universality  of 
the  transmutations  of  this  Substance  constitutes  what 
is  commonly  called  Matter. 

II. 

The  brain  is  a  retort,  where  the  Animal  carries,  ac- 
cording to  the  strength  of  the  apparatus,  all  that  each 
one  of  its  constituent  parts  is  able  to  absorb  of  that 
Substance  ;  and  out  of  which  it  issues  in  the  form  of 
Will. 

Will  is  a  fluid,  the  attribute  of  every  being  endowed 
with  motion.  Hence  the  innumerable  forms  which  the 
Animal  takes  on  ;  which  are  the  effects  of  its  combina- 
tion with  Substance.  Its  instincts  are  the  product  of 
the  necessities  forced  upon  it  bj"  the  conditions  in  which 
it  develops.     Hence  its  varieties. 

in. 

In  man,  Will  becomes  a  force  characteristic  of  the 
human  species ;  surpassing  in  intensity  that  of  all 
other  species. 
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IV. 

By  constant  nutrition  Will  is  related  to  Substance  ; 
finding  it  in  all  transmutations  when  penetrated  hy 
Thought,  —  which  is  a  product  peculiar  to  the  human 
Will  combined  with  modifications  of  Substance. 

V. 

From  the  greater  or  the  lesser  perfection  of  the  hu- 
man apparatus  come  the  innumerable  forms  which 
Thought  assumes. 

VI. 

Will  is  exerted  by  organs  vulgarly  called  the  five 
senses ;  which  are  in  fact  but  one,  namely,  the  faculty 
of  seeing.  Touch  and  taste,  hearing  and  smell*,  are 
sight,  adapted  to  those  transformations  of  Substance 
which  a  man  can  grasp  in  its  two  conditions,  modified 
and  unmodified. 

VII. 

All  things  pertaining,  through  Form,  to  the  domain 
of  a  single  sense,  namelj',  the  facultj^  of  sight,  reduce 
themselves  to  a  few  elementary  bodies  whose  principles 
are  in  the  air,  in  the  light,  or  in  the  principles  of  air 
and  light.  Sound  is  a  modification  of  air ;  all  colors 
are  modifications  of  light ;  all  perfumes  are  a  combina- 
tion of  air  and  light ;  eonsequentlj',  the  four  manifesta- 
tions of  matter  in  its  relation  to  man,  namelj',  sound, 
color,  perfume,  and  form,  have  one  and  the  same  origin ; 
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the  day  is  not  far  off  when  the  afiBliation  of  the  principles 
of  light  with  those  of  air  will  be  recognized.  Thought, 
allied  to  light,  expresses  itself  b}'  words,  allied  to  sound. 
For  it,  therefore,  all  is  derived  from  Substance,  the 
transformations  of  which  differ  onl}^  b}-  NUMBER,  bj' 
a  given  qiiantitj',  the  proportions  of  which  produce  the 
individuals  or  the  things  constituting  the  divisions  of 
nature  called  Kingdoms. 

VIII. 

When  Substance  is  absorbed  in  a  sufficing  Number 
it  converts  man  into  an  apparatus  of  enormous  power, 
which  communicates  with  the  essence  itself  of  Sub- 
stance, and  acts  upon  organized  nature  after  the  man- 
ner of  great  currents  which  absorb  little  ones.  Volition 
sets  to  work  this  force,  which  is  independent  of  thought, 
and,  bj'  its  concentration,  acquires  some  of  the  proper- 
ties of  Substance,  such  as  the  rapidity  of  light,  the 
interpenetrating  qualitj'  of  electricity,  the  faculty  of 
saturating  bodies  ;  to  which  must  be  added  intelligent 
knowledge  of  what  it  does.  But  there  is  in  man  a 
primal  and  controlling  phenomenon  which  admits  of  no 
anal^'sis.  Decompose  man  to  the  utmost,  and  we  may 
perhaps  discover  the  elements  of  Thought  and  of  Will, 
hut  we  shall  also  find,  without  being  able  to  solve  it, 
the  unknown  quantity,  that  X  against  which  I  vainlj' 
flung  myself  in  earlier  daj's.  This  X  is  the  Logos, 
whose  touch  burns  and  destroj's  all  such  as  are  not 
prepared  to  receive  it.  It  ceaselessly  engenders 
Substance. 
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IX. 

Anger,  like  ail  our  passionate  expressions,  is  a  cur- 
rent of  human  force  acting  electrically ;  its  agitation, 
when  it  is  disengaged,  acts  upon  persons  present  even 
if  thej'  are  neither  the  object  nor  the  cause  of  it.  Do 
we  not  meet  with  men  who,  by  a  discharge  of  their  voli- 
tion, reduce  and  refine  the  sentiments  of  the  masses  ? 


Fanaticism,  and  all  other  sentiments,  are  Living 
Forces.  These  forces  become  in  certain  beings  rivers 
of  Will,  which  gather  up  and  carry  away  everything. 

XI. 

If  space  exists,  certain  faculties  bestow  the  power  of 
traversing  it  with  such  rapidity  that  their  effects  are 
equivalent  to  its  abolition.  From  thy  couch  to  the 
frontiers  of  the  world  there  are  but  two  steps :  Will 

—  Faith. 

XII. 

Facts  are  nought;  they  do  not  exist;  Ideas  alone 
subsist. 

XIII. 

The  world  of  Ideas  divides  itself  into  three  spheres, 

—  that  of   Instinct ;    that    of  Abstractions ;    that    of 
Specialism. 
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XIT. 

The  greater  part  of  visible  Humanity,  that  is,  the 
weaker  part,  inhabits  the  sphere  of  Instinetivity.  The 
Instinctives  are  born,  work,  and  die  without  rising  to 
the  second  degree  of  human  intelligence,  namely.  Ab- 
straction. 

XV. 

At  Abstraction  Society  begins.  Though  Abstraction 
as  compared  with  Instinct  is  an  almost  divine  power, 
it  is  inflnitety  feeble  compared  with  the  endowment  of 
Specialism,  which  alone  can  explain  God.  Abstraction 
comprises  within  it  a  whole  nature  in  germ,  as  poten- 
tially as  the  seed  contains  the  system  of  a  plant  and  all 
its  pl'oducts.  From  Abstraction  are  derived  laws,  arts, 
interests,  social  ideas.  It  is  the  glory  and  scourge  of 
the  world.  Glorious,  it  creates  societies ;  baneful,  it 
exempts  man  from  entering  the  path  of  Specialism 
which  leads  to  the  Infinite.  Man  judges  aU  things  by 
his  abstractions,  —  good,  evil,  virtue,  crime.  His  formu- 
las of  right  are  his  scales,  and  his  justice  is  blind  ;  the 
justice  of  God  sees,  —  in  that  is  everything.  There  are, 
necessariljf,  intermediate  beings  who  separate  the  King- 
dom of  the  Instinctives  from  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Abstractives,  in  whom  Instinetivity  mixes  with  Ab- 
stractivitj'  in  endless  variety  of  proportion.  Some  have 
more  of  the  former  than  of  the  latter,  and  vice  versa. 
Also,  there  are  beings  in  whom  the  action  of  each  is 
neutralized  because  both  are  moved  by  an  equal  force. 
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XVI. 

Specialism  consists  in  seeing  the  things  of  the  ma- 
terial world  as  well  as  those  of  the  spiritual  world  in 
their  original  and  consequential  ramifications.  The 
highest  human  genius  is  that  which  starts  from  the 
shadows  of  Abstraction  to  advance  into  the  light  of 
Specialism.  (Specialism,  species,  sight,  speculation, 
seeing  all,  and  that  at  one  glance  :  /Speculum,  the  mir- 
ror or  means  of  estimating  a  thing  by  seeing  it  in  its 
entirety.)  Jesus  was  a  Specialist.  He  saw  the  deed 
in  its  roots  and  in  its  products  ;  in  the  past  which  begot 
it,  in  the  present  where  it  is  manifested,  in  the  future 
where  it  develops ;  his  sight  penetrated  the  under- 
standing of  others.  The  perfection  of  the  inward  sight 
gives  birth  to  the  gift  of  Specialism.  Specialism  carries 
with  it  Intuition.  Intuition  is  a  faculty  of  the  Inner 
Man,  of  whom  Specialism  is  an  attribute.  It  acts  by 
an  imperceptible  sensation,  of  which  he  who  obej's  it  is 
ignorant  —  witness  Napoleon  instinctivelj^  changing  his 
position  before  the  bullet  came  which  would  have  struck 
him. 

XVII. 

Between  the  sphere  of  Specialism  and  the  sphere  of 
Abstraction,  and  likewise  between  those  spheres  and 
that  of  Instinctivitj',  we  find  beings  in  whom  the  diverse 
attributes  of  the  two  kingdoms  are  mingled,  producing 
a  mixed  nature,  —  the  man  of  genius. 
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XVIII. 

The  Specialist  is  necessarily'  the  loftiest  expression 
of  Man,  —  the  link  which  connects  the  visible  to  the 
superior  worlds.  He  acts,  he  sees,  he  feels  through  his 
Inner  Being.  The  Abstractive  thinks.  The  Instinc- 
tive simply  acts. 

XIX. 

Hence  three  degrees  for  Man.  As  an  Instinctive  he 
is  below  the  level ;  as  an  Abstractive  he  attains  to  it ; 
as  a  Specialist  he  rises  above  it.  Specialism  opens  to 
man  his  true  career ;  the  Infinite  dawns  upon  him,  he 
catches  a  glimpse  of  his  destin}'. 

XX. 

There  exist  three  worlds  —  the  Natural  World, 
the  Spirituax  World,  the  Divine  World.  Humanity 
moves  hither  and  thither  in  the  Natural  World,  which  is 
fixed  neither  in  its  essence  nor  in  its  properties.  The 
Spiritual  World  is  fixed  in  its  essence  and  variable  in 
its  properties.  The  Divine  World  is  fixed  in  its  prop- 
erties and  in  its  essence.  Consequently,  tliere  is  a  ma- 
terial worship,  a  spiritual  worship,  a  divine  worship ; 
which  three  are  manifested  hy  Action,  Word,  and 
Prayer,  or  (to  express  it  otherwise)  Deed,  Understand- 
ing, Love.  The  Instinctive  desires  deeds ;  the  Ab- 
stractive turns  to  ideas ;  the  Specialist  sees  the  End, 
he  aspires  to  God,  whom  he  inwardly  perceives  o; 
contemplates. 
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XXI. 

Therefore,  perhaps  one  daj-  the  inverse  sense  of  Et 
Verbo  card  Factum  will  be  the  epitome  of  a  new  Gos- 
pel which  will  read  :  "  And  the  Flesh  shall  be  made 
THE  Word  ;  it  shall  become  the  Utterance  of  God." 

XXII. 

The  resurrection  is  brought  about  by  the  winds  of 
heaven  which  sweep  the  worlds.  The  Angelborne  upon 
the  blast  saith  not:  "Ye  Dead,  arise!"  he  saith, 
"  Arise,  ye  living !  " 


Such  are  the  thoughts  to  which  I  have  been  able,  not 
without  great  difficulty,  to  give  expression  within  the 
limits  of  our  understanding.  There  were  other  thoughts 
which  Pauline  more  particularly  recollected  —  for  what 
reason  I  know  not.  These  I  have  also  transcribed  ; 
but,  remembering  the  intellect  from  which  they  eman- 
ated, the  mind  that  seeks  to  comprehend  them  is  led 
almost  to  despair.  I  shall,  however,  cite  a  few,  partly 
to  complete  m^'  sketch  of  this  being,  partly  because  in 
these,  his  last  ideas,  Lambert's  formula  takes  firmer 
hold  upon  the  worlds  than  the  first  here  given,  which 
seems  to  apply  only  to  the  zocilogic  movement.  But 
between  the  two  fragments  there  is  evident  correlation 
to  the  eyes  of  those  persons,  few  indeed  !  who  care  to 
plunge  into  the  gulfs  of  intellect. 

10 
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All  things  here  below  exist  only  by  Motion  and  by 
Number. 

II. 

Motion  is  in  one  sense  Number  in  action. 

III. 

Motion  is  the  product  of  a  force  engendered  by  the 
Word  and'  hy  a  resistance  which  is  Matter.  Without 
resistance,  motion  would  have  been  resultless  ;  its  action 
would  have  been  infinite.  Newton's  attraction  of  gravi- 
tation is  not  a  law,  but  an  effect  of  the  general  law  of 
universal  Motion. 

IV. 

Motion,  b}'  reason  of  resistance,  produces  a  combina- 
tion which  is  life  ;  so  soon  as  the  one  or  the  other  be- 
comes the  stronger,  life  ceases. 


Nowhere  is  motion  sterile ;  everywhere  it  engenders 
Number ;  but  it  may  be  neutralized  hy  a  superior  re- 
sistance, as  in  minerals. 

VI. 

Number,  which  produces  all  varieties,  at  the  same 
time  generates  Harmonj',  which,  in  its  highest  accepta- 
tion, is  the  relation  between  Parts  and  Unity, 
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VII. 

Without  Motion  all  would  be  one  and  the  same  sub- 
stance. Its  products,  identical  in  their  essence,  are 
differentiated  onlj'  by  the  Number  which  determines 
faculties. 

VIII. 

Man  is  related  to  faculties ;  the  angel  is  related  to 
essence. 

IX. 

By  uniting  his  body  to  elementary  action,  man  may 
succeed  in  joining  himself  to  the  light  by  his  Interior. 

X. 

Number  is  an  intellectual  witness  which  belongs  onlj' 
to  man,  and  by  which  he  may  arrive  at  the  knowledge 
of  the  Word. 

XI. 

There  is  a  number  which  Impurity  cannot  transcend ; 
the  Number  wherein  creation  is  finished. 

XII. 

Unity  has  been  the  point  of  departure  for  everything 
which  has  been  produced  ;  thence  have  resulted  Com- 
posites ;  but  the  end  must  be  identical  with  the  begin- 
ning. Hence  the  spiritual  formula  :  Composite  Unity.; 
variable  Unity,  fixed  Unity. 
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xni. 

The  Universe  is,  then,  variety  in  Unity.  Motion  is 
the  means,  Number  is  the  result.  The  end  is  the  return 
of  all  things  to  Unity,  which  is  God.- 

XIV. 

Three  and.  Seven  are  the  two  great  spiritual 
numbers. 

XV. 

Three  is  the  formula  of  the  created  worlds.  It  is  the 
spiritual  symbol  of  creation,  as  it  is  the  material  sym- 
bol of  circumference.  In  effect,  God  proceeded  only  by 
circular  lines.  The  straight  line  is  an  attribute  of  In- 
finity ;  therefore  man,  who  adumbrates  the  Infinite, 
emploj's  it  in  his  works.  Two  is  the  Number  of  gen- 
eration. Three  is  the  Number  of  existence,  which 
includes  generation  and  its  product.  Add  the  Quater- 
nary and  j'ou  have  Seven,  which  is  the  formula  of 
heaven.     God  is  above  all ;  he  is  Unity. 


I  went  to  see  Lambert  once  again.  On  that  occasion, 
after  taking  leave  of  Ms  wife,  I  came  back  a  prey  to 
ideas  so  antagonistic  to  social  existence  that  I  re- 
nounced, in  spite  of  mj'  promises,  another  visit  to 
Villenoix.  The  sight  of  Louis  exercised  a  mysterious 
and  dangerous  influence  over  me.  I  feared  to  put  my- 
self again  in  that  intoxicating  atmosphere,  where  ecstasy 
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was  contagious.  Every  man  would  have  felt,  as  I  did, 
a  desire  to  plunge  into  the  infinite,  —  like  those  soldiers 
who  killed  themselves  in  a  sentry-box  where  one  of  their 
number  had  committed  suicide  while  the  regiment  was 
In  camp  at  Boulogne.  Napoleon  was  obliged  to  burn 
that  box  of  wood,  a  depository,  as  it  were,  of  ideas 
which  had  reached  a  condition  of  deadly  miasma. 
Louis's  chamber  was  to  me  analogous  to  that  sentrj'- 
box.  These  two  facts  may  be  cited  as  additional  proofs 
in  support  of  his  theory  on  the  transmission  of  Will. 
In  his  presence  I  felt  extraordinary  emotions,  which 
surpassed  the  most  fantastic  effects  produced  by  tea, 
coffee,  opium,  sleep,  and  fever, — mysterious  agents 
whose  strange  power  so  often  affects  the  mind.  Per- 
haps I  might  have  made  a  complete  book  out  of  these 
fragments  of  thoughts,  which  will  ever  be  incomprehen- 
.  sible  to  all  but  certain  minds  who  are  trained  to  bend 
over  the  brink  of  abysses  in  hopes  of  discovering  the 
bottom.  The  life  of  that  immense  brain,  which  gave 
way  doubtless  on  all  sides,  like  too  vast  an  empire, 
would,  it  is  true,  have  been  developed  in  a  recital  of 
the  visions  of  this  being,  so  incomplete  either  through 
excess  of  force  or  through  weakness ;  but  I  have  pre- 
ferred to  render  a  faithful  account  of  my  impressions 
rather  than  compose  a  work  that  might  be  more  or  less 
poetic. 

Lambert  died  aged  twenty-eight,  on  the  25th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1824,  in  the  arms  of  his  beloved.  She  buried 
him  on  one  of  the  islands  of  the  park  of  Villenoix.  His 
grave  is  covered  bj'  a  simple  stone  cross,  witliout  name 
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or  date.  Flower  born  on  the  borders  of  the  abyss,  he 
dropped  unknown,  with  all  his  mysterious  colors  and 
perfumes,  into  its  depths.  Like  many  other  uncompre- 
bended  persons,  he  had  often  proudly  longed  to  plunge 
into  the  void  and  abandon  there  the  secrets  of  his 
life.  Still,  Pauline  de  Villenoix  had  every  right  to  in- 
scribe that  cross  with  Lambert's  name,  together  with  an 
indication  of  her  own.  Since  the  loss  of  her  husband, 
reunion  is  the  hope  of  every  hour  of  her  life.  The  van- 
ities of  grief  are  foreign  to  a  soul  like  hers.  Villenoix 
is  falling  to  ruin.  Lambert's  wife  has  abandoned  it, 
doubtless  that  she  may  remember  it  better  as  it  was. 
Latelj'  she  was  heard  to  say :  — 

"  To  me,  his  heart  —  to  God,  his  genius." 


FACING   CANE. 


FACING    CANE. 


TO  LOUISE. 

AS  A  MARK  OP   MT  AFFECTIONATE   GRATITUDE. 

I  WAS  then  living  in  a  little  street  which  you  probably 
do  not  know,  the  rue  de  Lesdiguieres,  which  begins  at 
the  rue  SaintrAntoine  opposite  to  the  fountain  near  the 
place  de  la  Bastille,  and  opens  into  the  rue  de  la  Ceri- 
saie.  Love  of  science  had  driven  me  to  a  garret,  where 
I  worked  during  the  night,  passing  my  days  in  the 
library  of  Monsieur,  which  was  near  bj'.  I  lived  fru- 
gally, taking  upon  me  the  conditions  of  monastic  life, 
so  essential  to  workers.  I  seldom  walked  for  pleasure 
as  far  as  the  boulevard  Bourdon,  even  when  the  weather 
was  fine.  One  sole  passion  drew  me  away  from  my 
studious  habits ;  but  even  that  was  a  form  of  study. 
I  walked  the  streets  to  observe  the  manners  and  ways 
of  the  faubourg,  to  study  its  inhabitants  and  learn  their 
characters.  Ill-dressed  as  the  workmen  themselves,  and 
quite  as  indifferent  to  the  proprieties,  there  was  nothing 
about  me  to  put  them  on  their  guard.  I  mingled  in 
their  groups,  watched  their  bargains,  heard  their  dis- 
putes, at  the  hour  when  their  day's  work  ended.  The 
faculty'  of  observation  had  become  intuitive  with  me  ;   I 
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could  enter  the  souls  of  others,  while  still  conscious  of 
their  bodies,  — or  rather,  I  grasped  external  details  so 
thoroughly  that  my  mind  instantly  passed  beyond  them  ; 
I  possessed,  in  short,  the  faculty  of  living  the  life  of  the 
individual  on  whom  I  exercised  my  observation,  and  of 
substituting  mj'self  for  him,  like  the  dervish  in  the  Ara- 
bian Nights  who  assumed  the  body  and  soul  of  those 
over  whom  he  pronounced  certain  words. 

Often,  between  eleven  o'clock  and  midnight,  when  I 
met  some  workman  and  his  wife  returning  home  from 
the  Ambigu-Comique,  I  amused  myself  by  following 
them  from  the  boulevard  du  Pont-aux-Choux  to  the 
boulevard  Beaumarchais.  These  worthy  -folks  usually 
talked  first  of  the  pieoe  they  had  just  seen  ;  then,  from 
one  thing  to  another,  they  came  to  their  own  affairs ; 
the  mother  dragged  her  child  along  by  the  hand  without 
paying  attention  to  his  complaints  or  inquiries ;  hus- 
band and  wife  counted  up  their  gains  ;  told  what  they 
expected  to  make  on  the  morrow,  and  spent  that  sum  in 
fancy  in  a  dozen  different  ways.  Then  they  dropped 
into  household  details,  groaned  over  the  excessive  cost 
of  potatoes,  or  the  coldness  of  the  winter,  the  increased 
price  of  fuel,  and  the  energetic  remonstrances  they  were 
forced  to  make  to  the  baker.  Their  discussions  often 
grew  heated,  and  each  side  betrayed  his  and  her  char- 
acter in  picturesque  language.  As  I  listened  to  these 
persons,  I  imbibed  their  life,  I  felt  their  ragged  clothing 
on  my  back,  my  feet  walked  in  their  broken  shoes ; 
their  desires,  their  wants,  passed  into  mj'  soul,  or  mj' 
soul  passed  into  theirs.     It  was  the  dream  of  a  waking 
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man.  I  grew  angry,  with  them,  against  some  foreman 
who  ill-used  them ;  against  annoying  customers  who 
obliged  them  to  call  many  times  before  they  could  get 
their  money.  To  quit  mj'  own  life,  to  become  some 
other  individual  through  the  exaltation  of  a  moral  fac- 
ulty, and  to  play  this  game  at  will,  was  the  relaxation 
of  my  studious  hours. 

To  what  have  I  owed  this  gift?  Was  it  second- 
sight?  Is  it  one  of  those  qualities  the  abuse  of  which 
leads  to  insanity  ?  I  have  never  sought  to  discover  the 
causes  of  this  power.  I  only  know  that  I  possess  it, 
and  use  it ;  that  is  enough  for  me.  You  must  know  that 
ever  since  I  became  aware  of  this  facultj',  I  have  de- 
composed the  elements  of  those  heterogeneous  masses 
called  the  People,  and  I  have  analyzed  them  in  a  man- 
ner that  enables  me  to  appraise  both  their  good  and  evil 
qualities.  I  knew,  before  the  time  came  to  prove  it, 
what  use  "  the  faubourg  "  would  be  put  to,  —  that  sem- 
inarj'  of  revolution  from  which  have  emerged  hei-oes, 
inventors,  practically  learned  men,  knaves,  scoundrels, 
virtues,  vices  :  all  repressed  by  poverty,  stifled  by  want, 
drowned  in  wine,  worn-out  by  the  use  of  strong  liquors. 
You  cannot  imagine  how  many  lost  epics,  how  many 
forgotten  dramas  there  are  in  this  city  of  sorrows ! 
how  manj'  horrible  things,  how  many  glorious  things ! 
Imagination  cannot  reach  to  a  full  conception  of  what 
is  hidden  here,  in  quest  of  which  no  man  can  go ;  he 
would  be  forced  to  descend  too  low  to  find  these  start- 
ling scenes  of  tragedy  or  of  comedj',  masterpieces  to 
which,  often,  mere  accident  gives  birth.    I  hardly  know 
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why  I  have  so  long  refrained  from  telling  you  the  fol 
lowing  story ;  it  is  one  of  the  many  curious  tales  pul 
away  in  a  bag  from  which  memory  pulls  them  forth  cai 
priciousljf,  like  numbers  in  a  lotterj'.  I  have  others 
quite  as  singular  buried  in  m\-  mind,  but,  you  may  de- 
pend upon  it,  they  shall  see  the  light  some  day. 

One  morning  ray  charwoman,  the  wife  of  a  laboring 
man,  asked  me  to  honor  the  wedding  of  her  sister  with 
m^'  presence.  To  make  you  understand  the  sort  of 
wedding  it  was  likely  to  be,  I  must  tell  j'ou  that  I  paid 
fortj'  sous  a  month  to  this  poor  creature,  who  came 
every  morning  to  make  my  bed,  clean  mj'  shoes,  brush 
my  clothes,  sweep  the  room,  and  prepare  my  breakfast ; 
the  rest  of  her  time  was  spent  in  turning  the  crank -of  an 
engine,  —  a  form  of  hard  labor  which  brought  her  in  ten 
sous  a  day.  Her  husband,  a  cabinet-maker,  earned  four 
francs ;  but  as  these  parents  had  three  children,  their 
wages  were  barel}'  enough  for  a  decent  living.  I  have 
never  seen  more  solid  honesty  than  that  of  this  man  and 
woman.  For  five  years  after  I  left  the  neighborhood, 
mere  Vaillant  always  came  to  wish  me  happj'  returns  on 
my  birthdaj',  bringing  with  her  a  bunch  of  flowers  and 
some  oranges, — poor  soul,  who  never  in  her  life  could 
lay  by  ten  sous.  Poverty  brought  us  near  together.  I 
was  never  able  to  give  her  more  than  ten  francs,  often 
borrowed  for  the  occasion.  This  may  explain  vay  prom- 
ise to  go  to  the  wedding ;  I  expected  to  revel  in  the 
happiness  of  these  poor  creatures. 

The  feast  and  the  ball  took  place  at  the  house  of  a 
wine-merchant  in  the  rue  dc  Charenton,  in  a  large  room, 
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lighted  b}^  lamps  with  tin  reflectors  and  hung  with  a 
paper  that  was  greasy  behind  the  wooden  seats  which 
ran  round  the  walls.  In  this  room  were  assembled 
eightj'  persons  in  their  Sunday  clothes,  bedizened  with 
ribbons  and  nosegays,  dancing  with  flushed  faces  as  if 
the  world  were  coming  to  an  end.  The  bride  and  bride- 
groom kissed  each  other  to  the  general  satisfaction, 
with  a  chorus  of  "  Hey,  hey's,"  and  "  Ha,  ha's,"  which 
were  significant  but  really  less  indecent  than  the  timid 
glances  of  well-educated  3'oung  girls.  The  whole  com- 
pany gave  evidence  of  a  coarse  enjoyment  which  had 
something  contagious  in  it. 

However,  neither  the  characteristics  of  this  assembly, 
nor  the  wedding,  nor  an3'thing  concerning- it,  has  to  do 
with  my  story.  Remember  only  the  oddness  of  the 
setting ;  see  the  shabby  room,  painted  red,  smell  the 
fumes  of  wine,  hear  the  roars  of  delight,  imagine  j'our- 
self  in  the  faubourg,  among  these  workmen,  these  old 
men,  these  poor  women,  giving  themselves  up  to  enjoy- 
ment for  one  night. 

The  orchestra  consisted  of  three  blind  men  from  the 
Quinze-Vingts ;  •'  the  first  a  violin,  the  second  a  clar- 
ionet, the  third  a  flute.  The  three  were  paid,  in  a 
lump,  seven  francs  for  the  evening.  At  that  price  they 
were  not  likely'  to  give  Rossini  nor  Beethoveu;  they 
played  what  they  would  and  as  they  could  ;  and  no  one 
found  fault  with  them,  out  of  delicacy.    Their  music  as- 

1  The  Quinze-Vingts  is  a  hospital  in  Paris,  founded  by  Louis 
IX.  (Saint-Louis)  for  three  hundred  knights  whose  eyes  were  put 
out  by  the  Saracens. 
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saulted  my  tympanum  so  violently  that  after  one  glance 
at  the  assembled  company  I  looked  at  the  blind  trio  and 
was  instantly  moved  to  forgiveness  when  I  saw  their 
uniform.  The  musicians  were  seated  in  the  recess  of  a 
window,  and  it  was  necessary  to  stand  quite  near  them 
to  distinguish  their  faces ;  I  did  not  go  up  to  them  at 
once,  but  when  I  did  so  the  wedding  and  the  music  be- 
came as  nought,  my  curiosity  was  excited  to  the  highest 
pitch,  for  my  soul  passed  into  the  body  of  the  player  of 
the  clarionet.  The  violin  and  the  flute  both  had  com- 
mon faces,  the  well-known  face  of  the  blind,  full  of  a 
contentious  spirit,  attentive  and  serious  ;  but  that  of  the 
clarionet  presented  one  of  those  phenomena  which  in- 
stantly arrest  the  attention  of  artists  and  philosophers. 

Imagine  to  yourself  a  plaster  mask  of  Dante  lighted 
by  the  ruddy  glare  of  an  oil  lamp,  and  surmounted  by  a 
forest  of  silvery-white  hair.  The  bitter  and  distressful 
expression  of  that  magnificent  head  was  increased  by  the 
man's  blindness,  for  the  dead  eyes  lived  anew  through 
thought ;  burning  gleams  were  emitted  from  the  sight- 
less balls,  produced  by  one  incessant,  solitary  desire, 
vigorously  stamped  on  that  projecting  brow,  which  was 
furrowed  by  wrinkles  like  the  courses  of  a  stone  wall. 
The  old  man  blew  his  instrument  as  he  pleased,  paj-- 
ing  no  attention  to  time  or  tune ;  his  fingers  went  up 
or  down,  pressing  the  old  stops  b^'  a  mere  mechani- 
cal habit ;  he  took  no  pains  to  avoid  couacs  (to  use  an 
orchestral  term  for  the  quacking  of  false  notes) ,  but  the 
dancers  paid  no  attention  to  them,  neither  did  the  two 
acolytes  of  my  Italian,  —  for  I  felt  sure  he  was  an  Ital- 
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ian,  and  so  he  proved.  There  was  something  grand  and 
despotic  in  this  old  Homer  who  bore  a  forgotten  or  un- 
known Odyssey  within  him  ;  a  grandeur  so  real  that  it 
still  triumphed  even  in  its  overthrow ;  a  despotism  so 
undying  that  it  mastered  poverty.  None  of  the  violent 
passions  which  lead  men  to  good  as  well  as  to  evil, 
making  one  a  hero  and  another  a  galley-slave,  were 
lacking  in  that  face  so  nobly  modelled,  so  lividly  Ital- 
ian ;  shaded  by  gray  eyebrows  which  threw  their  shadow 
over  those  blind  cavities,  where  the  apparition  of  the 
light  of  thought  made  the  spectator  shudder,  as  one  who 
sees  a  band  of  brigands  armed  with  daggers  issuing 
from  a  cavern's  mouth.  There  was  a  lion  in  that  cage 
of  flesh,  a  lion  who  spent  his  useless  rage  against  the 
iron  bars  of  his  prison.  The  conflagration  of  despair 
had  died  to  ashes,  the  lava  had  stiflened  and  was  cold ; 
but  furrows,  convulsions,  a  little  smoke  bore  witness  to 
the  violence  of  the  eruption  and  the  ravages  of  the 
flames.  These  ideas,  suggested  by  the  sight  of  that 
man,  were  as  hot  in  his  soul  as  they  were  cold  and  dead 
upon  his  face. 

Between  each  quadrille  the  violin  and  the  flute,  sol- 
emnly concerned  for  glass  and  bottle,  hung  their  instru- 
ments to  a  button  of  each  shabby  coat  and  moved  their 
hands  cautiou^  to  a  little  table  on  which  their  refresh- 
ments stood  ;  alwaj's  offering  a  full  glass  to  the  Italian, 
who  was  unable  to  reach  it  for  himself,  the  table  being 
placed  behind  his  chair.  Each  time  that  his  compan- 
ions paid  him  this  attention  the  clarionet  thanked  them 
with  a  friendly  nod.     Their  movements  were  all  per- 
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formed  with  the  precision  which  is  so  noticeable  among 
the  pensioners  of  the  Quinze-Vingts,  and  leads  one  al- 
most to  imagine  that  those  blind  men  see.  I  ap- 
proached the  musicians  to  hear  them  talk,  but  when  I 
was  near  them  they  evident!}-  studied  me  and  seemed 
aware  that  I  was  not  a  working-man;  thoy  grew  re- 
served at  once. 

"What  countryman  are  you, — you  who  play  the 
clarionet  ?  "  I  said. 

"  I  come  from  Venice,"  answered  the  blind  man  with 
a  slight  Italian  accent. 

"  Were  j-ou  born  blind  or  did  you  become  so?  " 

"  I  became  so,"  he  answered,  quickly,  "  a  cursed  pa- 
ralysis of  the  retina." 

"  Venice  is  a  beautiful  city ;  I  have  always  longed  to 
go  there." 

The  old  man's  face  lighted  up,  his  wrinkles  quivered, 
and  he  showed  signs  of  strong  emotion. 

"If  I  went  with  you  you  would  not  lose  your  time," 
he  said,  significantly. 

"  Don't  talk  to  him  of  Venice,"  said- the  violin.  "  If 
you  do,  the  doge  will  be  unmanageable  ;  and  he  has  got 
two  bottles  alreadj'  under  his  waistcoat,  the  prince  !  " 

"  Come,  plaj-  away,  ptre  Canet !  "  cried  the  flute. 

All  three  began  to  play ;  but  all  the  "time  they  were 
executing  four  quadrilles  the  Venetian  seemed  to  be 
scenting  me,  as  thougli  he  guessed  the  sudden  and  ex- 
treme interest  I  felt  in  him.  His  countenance  lost  its 
chilling  aspect  of  distress  ;  something  like  hope  enliv- 
ened his  features  and  slid  like  a  blue  flame  among  their 
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wrinkles  ;  he  smiled  and  wiped  his  brow,  that  bold  and 
awful  brow,  and  even  assumed,  the  gayetj  of  a  man 
who  mounts  a  hobb^-. 

"  How  old  are  you?"  I  asked  him. 

"  Eighty-two." 

' '  When  did  you  become  blind  ?  " 

"Nearly  fifty  years  ago,"  he  replied,  in  atone  that 
showed  me  his  grief  was  not  caused  by  the  loss  of  sight 
only,  but  by  the  loss  of  some  great  power  of  which  he 
had  been  robbed. 

"  Why  do  they  call  you  doge?  "  I  asked. 

"  Oh !  that  is  a  joke,"  he  replied.  "  I  am  a  patrician 
of  Venice,  and  might  have  been  a  doge  like  any  other." 

"  What  is  your  name  ?  " 

"Here,"  he  said,  "they  call  me  pere  Canet.  My 
name  is  alwaj's  written  thus  on  the  registers ;  but  in 
Ital}'  I  am  Marco  Facino  Cane,  Principe  di  Varese." 

"  What !  jou  are  descended  from  the  famous  captain, 
Facino  Cane,  whose  conquests  passed  to  the  Duke  of 
Milan?" 

'■'■  E  vero,''  he  replied.  "At  that  time  Cane's  son 
took  refuge  in  Venice  to  escape  being  killed  by  the 
Visconti,  and  had  himself  inscribed  on  the  Lihro  d'oro. 
But  now  neither  Cane  nor  Golden  Book  remain  of  all 
that  past ! "  and  he  made  a  dreadful  gesture  of  extinct 
patriotism  and  of  hatred  for  all  things  human. 

"  But  if  3'ou  were  senator  of  Venice  j-ou  ought  to  be 
rich  ;  how  is  it  j'ou  have  lost  your  wealth  ?  " 

At  this  question  he  raised  his  head,  with  a  tragic 
movement,  as  if  to  gaze  fixedly  at  me,  and  replied,  — 

11 
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"  Through  misfortune." 

He  no  longer  thought  of  drinking,  and  refused  with 
his  hand  a  glass  which  the  old  flute  vyas  offering  him  at 
this  moment ;  then  he  bowed  his  head. 

These  details  Were  not  of  a  nature  to  extinguish  mj' 
curiosit}'.  During  the  quadrille  which  the  three  ma- 
chines now  played,  I  gazed  at  the  old  Venetian  noble 
with  the  excited  feelings  natural  to  a  j'oung  man  of 
twenty.  I  saw  Venice  and  the  Adriatic  ;  I  beheld  the 
ruined  city  in  that  ruined  face ;  ■  I  floated  amid  those 
palaces  so  dear  to  their  inhabitants  ;  I  passed  from  the 
Eialto  to  the  Salute,  from  the  riva  degli  Schiavoni  to 
the  Lido ;  then  back  to  the  marvellous  San  Marco,  so 
original  and  so  sublime ;  I  looked  at  tlie  windows  of 
the  Casa  d'Oro,  each  with  its  different  tracer}' ;  I  con- 
templated, as  I  glided  past,  those  old  palazzi  so  rich  in 
marbles,  and  all  those  many  wonders  with  which  the 
scholar  sympathizes,  the  more  because  he  colors  them 
with  knowledge,  and  is  conscious  that  their  present  re- 
ality is  powerless  to  depoetize  his  dream.  In  fancj'  I 
reviewed  the  life  of  this  descendant  of  the  famous  con- 
dottiere;  I  looked  for  traces  of  his  misfortunes  and  for 
the  causes  of  the  physical  and  moral  degradation  which 
rendered  his  sudden  gleam  of  greatness  and  revived 
nobility  more  striking  still.  Our  thoughts  were  no 
doubt  in  common,  his  and  mine ;  for  I  believe  that 
blindness  renders  mental  communication  far  more  rapid 
by  preventing  the  attention  from  frittering  itself  awaj' 
on  outside  objects.  The  proof  of  our  sj'mpathetic 
thought  was  not  long  in  coming.     Facino  Cane  ceased 


■/  sat  upon  another  stone  directly  facing  the  old 
man,  whose  white  hairs  glittered  like  silver 
threads  in  the  effulgence  of  the  moon.'  " 
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plaj'ing,  rose,  came  up  to  me  and  said,  "Let  us  go!" 
in  a  tone  and  manner  which  struck  me  like  an  electric 
shock.     I  gave  him  my  arm,  and  we  went  out. 

When  we  reached  the  street  he  said  :  ' '  Take  me  to 
Venice  ! '  will  you  take  me  there  ?  will  j-ou  have  faith  in 
me?  If  you  will,  j'ou  shall  be  richer  than  the  ten  rich- 
est merchants  in  Amsterdam  or  London  ;  richer  than 
the  Eothschilds  ;  rich  with  all  the  riches  of  the  Arabian 
Nights. 

I  thought  him  mad ;  but  there  was  a  power  in  his 
voice  that  compelled  my  obedience.  I  allowed  him  to 
guide  me,  and  he  proceeded  toward  the  fosses  of  Belle- 
ville as  if  he  had  ej'es  to  see.  He  seated  himself  on  a 
stone  in  a  ver}'  solitarj'  spot  where  the  bridge  bj-  which 
the  canal  Saint-Martin  now  communicates  with  the 
Seine  was  subsequently  built.  I  sat  upon  another  stone 
directly  facing  the  old  man,  whose  white  hairs  glittered 
like  silver  threads  in  the  effulgence  of  the  moon.  The 
silence  about  us,  scarcely  broken  by  the  rumbling  noises 
of  the  distant  boulevard,  the  clearness  of  the  night,  all 
conti'ibuted  to  the  weird  aspect  of  the  scene. 

"  You  talk  of  millions  to  a  young  man,"  I  said,  "  and 
J'OU  think  he  would  hesitate  to  face  a  thousand  evils  to 
obtain  them  !     Are  you  not  jesting  with  me?  " 

"  May  I  die  without  confession,"  he  said  vehemently, 
"if  what  I  tell  you  is  not  true.  I  was  twenty  years 
old,  as  you  are  now ;  I  was  rich,  I  was  handsome,  I 
was  noble.  I  began  with  the  first  madness,  love.  I 
loved  as  men  do  not  love  in  these  daj'S,  —  enough  to 
hide  in  a  coffer  and  risk  a  poignard  without  receiving 
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anj-thing  more  than  the  promise  of  a  kiss.  To  die  for 
Jier  seemed  to  me  to  live  a  lifetime.  In  1760  I  loved  a 
Vendiamini,  a  girl  of  eighteen,  married  to  a  Sagredo, 
one  of  the  richest  senators,  a  man  of  thirty,  frantically 
in  love  with  his  wife.  My  mistress  and  I  were  as  in- 
nocent as  two  cherubim  when  the  sposo  surprised  us 
talking  of  love  ;  I  was  unarmed,  his  sword  missed  me  ; 
I  sprang  at  his  throat  and  strangled  him  with  both 
hands  as  jou  wring  the  neck  of  a  chicken.  I  wanted 
to  fly  with  Bianca,  but  she  would  not  go  with  me. 
Such  are  women  !  I  went  alone ;  I  was  condemned ; 
my  propertj'  confiscated  to  my  heirs ;  but  I  carried  off 
my  diamonds,  five  Titians  rolled  up,  and  all  my  gold. 
I  went  to  Milan,  where  I  was  not  molested ;  my  affair 
was  of  no  interest  to  the  State. 

"Allow  me  a  little  remark  before  continuing  my 
story,"  he  said,  after  a  pause.  "Whether  a  woman's 
fancies  affect  the  child  she  conceives  and  bears  I  know 
not,  but  it  is  certain  that  my  mother  had  a  passion  for 
gold  during  her  pregnane}'.  I  have  a  monomania  for 
it,  the  gratification  of  which  is  so  essential  to  my  life 
that  all  through  my  vicissitudes  I  am  never  without 
gold  in  my  possession ;  I  handle  it,  finger  it,  inces- 
santly ;  when  I  was  j'oung  I  wore  jewehy,  and  I  always 
carried  two  or  three  hundred  ducats  about  me." 

So  saying,  he  drew  two  ducats  from  his  pocket  and 
showed  them  to  me. 

'■'■1  fed  the  presence  of  gold.  Though  blind,  I  can 
always  stop  before  a  jeweller's  window.  That  passion 
was  my  ruin  ;  I  became  a  gambler  for  the  sake  of  gold. 
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I  was  not  a  swindler,  but  I  was  swindled,  and  was 
ruined.    When  I  had  no  longer  anj-  money  I  was  seized 
with  a  desperate  desire  to  see  Bianca.     I  returned  se- 
cretly to  Venice ;  I  found  her.     I  was  happy  for  six 
months,  hidden  in  her  house  and  fed  by  her.     I  thought 
with  delight  that  I  should  end  my  days  in  that  way. 
But  Bianca  was  sought  in  marriage  by  the  Proveditore. 
He  suspected  a  rival  (in  Italy  they  scent  rivals)  ;  he 
watched  us,  and  surprised  us,  the  scoundrel !     Fancy 
what  a  struggle  it  was  !    But  I  did  not  kill  him  ;  I  only 
wounded  him  severely.    That  affair  destroyed  my  hap- 
piness.    From  that  day  forth  I  never  found  a  second 
Bianca.    I  have  enjoyed  great  pleasures  ;  I  lived  at  the 
court  of  Louis  XV.  among  the  most  celebrated  women  ; 
but  nowhere  have  I  found  the  noble  qualities,  the  grace, 
the  love  of  mj-  dear  Venetian  lady.     The  Proveditore 
had  his  people  within  call ;  the  palace  was  surrounded, 
invaded.    I  defended  myself,  that  I  might  die  before 
Bianca's  ej'es.     Formerly  she  would  not  fly  with  me ; 
now,  after  six  months'  happiness,  she  desired  to  die 
my  death,  and  received  several  wounds.    A  huge  man- 
tle was  thrown  over  me,  and  I  was  rolled  in  it,  carried 
to  a  gondola,  and  thrown  into  a  dungeon  in  the  vaults 
of  the  ducal  palace.    I  was  twenty-two  years  old,  and 
I  held  the  hilt  of  my  broken  sword  so  firmly  that  to  get 
it  from  me  they  would  have  had  to  cut  off  mj^  wrist. 
By  remarkable  luck,  —  or  rather,  inspired  bj'  a  sense 
of  precaution,  I  hid  that  bit  of  iron  in  a  corner  of  the 
vault,  thinking  it  might  some  day  help  me.     I  was 
nursed  and  cared  for.     My  wounds  were  not  mortal 
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At  twenty-two  we  can  live  through  everything.  Doubt- 
less I  wa8  to  die  decapitated.  I  pretended  continued 
illness  to  gain  time.  I  felt  sure  I  was  in  a  dungeon 
adjoining  the  canal.  My  plan  was  to  escape  by  tun- 
nelling the  wall  and  swimming  across  the  canal,  at 
the  risk  of  being  drowned.  Here  is  the  reasoning 
on  which  I  rested  my  hopes :  each  time  the  jailer 
opened  the  door  to  bring  my  food  I  read  the  indica- 
tions written  on  the  walls,  such  as,  '  Palace  side,' 
'  Canal  side,'  '  Subterranean  side,'  and  I  came  at  last 
to  conceive  a  plan  of  escape  connected  with  the  exist- 
ing state  of  the  Ducal  palace,  which  has  never  been 
finished.  With  the  genius  that  the  hope  of  freedom  in- 
spires, and  by  feeling  with  my  fingers  along  the  face  of 
a  stone,  I  contrived  to  decipher  an  Arabic  inscription 
by  which  the  inscriber  informed  his  successors  that  he 
had  loosened  two  stones  in  the  lower  course  and  had 
tunnelled  eleven  feet  under  ground.  To  continue  bis 
work  it  was  necessary  to  spread  the  fragments  of  stone 
and  mortar  over  the  floor  of  the  dungeon  itself.  Even 
if  the  jailers  or  the  inquisitors  had  not  been,  as  they 
were,  so  satisfied  with  the  construction  of  the  massive 
building  that  no  watch  was  kept  on  the  interior,  it 
would  always  have  been  easy  to  raise  the  level  of  the 
sou  gradually  because  of  the  position  of  the  cells,  which 
were  at  the  bottom  of  a  flight  of  steps.  This  immense 
toil  had  all  been  wasted,  at  least  for  the  man  who  had 
undertaken  it,  for  its  unfinished  condition  was  a  proof 
of  his  death.  His  devoted  labor  would  be  lost  forever 
unless  some  succeeding  prisoner  should  have  a  knowl- 
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edge  of  Arabic.  Fortunately,  I  had  studied  the  orien- 
tal languages  in  the  Armenian  convent.  A  sentence 
inscribed  on  the  back  of  the  stone  told  the  fate  of  the 
unfortunate  man,  who  died  a  victim  to  his  enormous 
wealth,  which  Venetian  greed  had  coveted  and  seized. 

"It  took  me  a  monUi,"  continued  the  old  man,  who 
had  paused  to  consider  his  words,  "before  I  came  to 
any  result.  While  I  worked,  and  during  the  moments 
when  overcome  by  fatigue  I  rested,  I  could  hear  the 
sound  of  goldi  I  saw  gold  glittering  before  me,  I  was 
dazzled  by  the  light  of  diamonds.  Wait;  wait!  I  have- 
more  to  tell.  One  night  my  bluntfed  steelstruck  wood. 
I  sharpened  that  fragment  of  a  sword  and  cut  a  hole 
in  the  wood.  To  do  this  work  I  wriggled  like  a  snake 
on  my  bellj' ;  I  even  went  naked  to  work,  as  the  moles 
do,  with  my  hands  in  front  of  me,  propelling  my  bod^'  by 
the  stones.  The  night  but  one  before  I  was  to  be  taken 
up  for  judgment  I  resolved  on  a  final  effort.  My  broken 
blade  made  a  hole  in  the  wood  and  touched  ■  nothing 
b^j-oiad  it.  Imagine  my  a.stonishment  at  what  I  saw 
when  I  applied  an  eye  to  the  hole.  I  found  myself  at 
the  roof  of  a  vault  where  the  feeble  glimmer  of  a  light 
showed  me  heaps  of  gold.  The  doge  and  one  of  the 
Ten  were  in  this  vault;  I  heard  their  voices,  and  what 
they  said  informed  me  that  here  was  the  secret  treasure 
of  the  republic,  the  offerings  of  the  dogesj  the  reserva- 
tion of  spoils,  called  the  '  perquisite  of  Venice/  which 
was  levied  on  the  proceeds  of  the  expeditions.  I  was 
saved!  When  the  jailer  came  I  pi-oposed  to  him  to 
assist  my  escape  and  to  fly  with  me,  carrying  all  that 
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■we  could  possibly  take  with  us.  He  agreed  ;  he  did  not 
even  hesitate.  A  vessel  was  just  sailing  for  the  Levant  ; 
all  precautions  were  taken.  Bianca,  to  whom  my  ac- 
complice went,  approved  my  plans.  Not  to  excite 
suspicion,  she  was  to  follow  and  rejoin  me  in  Smj'rna. 
The  next  night  we  enlarged  the  hole  and  climbed  down 
upon  the  treasure." 

"  What  a  night !  what  a  night !  "  cried  the  old  man, 
quivering  at  the  recollection.  "  I  saw  four  huge  tuns 
overflowing  with  gold.  In  the  adjoining  vault  silver 
was  amassed  in  two  great  heaps,  leaving  a  path  be- 
tween them  to  cross  the  room,  which  they  filled  to  the 
height  of  six  feet.  I  thought  the  gaoler  would  have 
gone  mad  ;  he  sang,  he  danced,  he  laughed,  he  jumped 
upon  the  gold.  I  threatened  to  strangle  him  if  he 
wasted  time,  or  continued  to  make  a  noise.  In  his 
delirium  he  did  not  see  a  table  on  which  the  precious 
stones  were  piled.  I  sprang  to  them  and  filled  mj- 
sailor  jacket  and  the  pockets  of  mj  trousers.  Good 
God !  I  could  not  take  a  third  of  the  dazzling  heap. 
Under  that  table  were  bars  of  gold.  I  persuaded  my 
companion  to  fill  as  many  sacks  with  gold  as  we  were 
able  to  carry ;  pointing  out  to  him  that  gold  could  not 
lead  to  our  discovery  in  a  foreign  land;  'whereas,'  I 
said,  'jewels  and  precious  stones  would  certainlj' 
be  recognized.'  But  however  great  our  longing,  we 
could  take  only  two  thousand  pounds  of  gold,  and  even 
thej^  necessitated  six  trips  across  the  prison  to  the 
gondola.  The  sentinel  at  the  water-gate  was  in  our 
pay,  bought  by  ten  pounds  of  gold.     As  for  the  gon- 
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doliers,  they  thought  thcj-  i^'ere  employed  for  the  Re- 
public. At  break  of  day  we  started.  When  fairlj'  at 
sea  and  I  could  think  of  wha-t  had  happened,  —  when  I 
recalled  vay  sensations  and  saw  again  in  my  mind's  e3-e 
that  vast  treasury  where,  according  to  my  valuation,  I 
had  been  forced  to  leave  behind  me  thirty  millions  of 
silver,  twenty  millions  of  gold,  and  many  millions  in 
diamonds,  pearls,  and  rubies,  —  I  became,  as  it  were, 
insane.    The  fever  of  gold  was  upon  me. 

"  Well,"  he  continued,  after  a  moment's  silence,  "  we 
landed  at  Smyrna,  and  immediately  re-embarked  for 
France.  As  we  boarded  the  French  vessel  God  was  so 
good  as  to  relieve  me  of  my  accomplice.  At  the  mo- 
ment, I  did  not  reflect  on  the  consequences  of  this  acci- 
dent, in  which  I  then  rejoiced  heartily'.  We  were  so 
completely  enervated  with  toil  and  emotion  that  we  sat 
partly  stupefied,  without  a  word  to  each  other,  waiting 
for  perfect  safetj'  before  we  dared  to  enjoy  our  good 
fortune  at  our  ease.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  fel- 
low's head  turned  giddy  —  You  will  see  how  God 
punished  me.  I  thought  I  was  safe  and  happy  after 
selling  two-thirds  of  my  diamonds  in  London  and  Ams- 
terdam, and  putting  m^-  gold  into  commercial  propertj'. 
I  lived  hidden  in  Madrid  for  five  years  ;  then,  in  1770, 
I  came  to  Paris  under  a  Spanish  name,  and  led  a  bril- 
liant life.  Bianca  was  dead.  In  the  midst  of  my 
pleasures,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  millions,  I  was 
struck  blind.  No  doubt  this  affliction  was  originally 
caused  by  living  in  a  dungeon  and  working  through  the 
stone  wall,  —  unless  indeed  my  faculty  for  seeing  gold 
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entailed  an  abuse  of  visual  power  which  predestined  me 
to  lose  my  sight.  At  this  particular  time  I  was  in  love 
with  a  woman  whom  I  thought  of  marrying.  I  had  told 
her  the  secret  of  mj-  name ;  she  herself  belonged  to  a 
powerful  family,  and  I  hoped  much  from  the  favor 
shown  to  me  by  Louis  XV.  I  placed  great  confidence 
in  this  woman,  who  was  a  friend  of  Madame  du  Barry ; 
she  advised  me  to  consult  an  oculist  in  London.  After 
a  staj-  of  some  months  in  that  city,  she  one  da}'  aban- 
doned me  in  Hj'de  Park,  robbing  me  of  all  my  prop- 
erty and  leaving  me  helpless ;  for,  compelled  as  I  was 
to  hide  mj-  name  in  dread  of  Venetian  vengeance,  I 
could  ask  succor  from  no  one.  I  feared  Venice.  My 
infirmity  was  worked  upon  to  my  ruin  by  spies  whom 
that  woman  placed  about  me.  I  will  spare  you  a  series 
of  adventures  worth}'  of  Gil  Bias.  Your  Eevolution 
took  place.  I  was  forced  to  enter  the  Quinze-Vingts, 
where  the  woman  placed  me  after  keeping  me  two  j'ears 
in  a  mad-house,  declaring  that  I  was  insane.  I  have 
never  been  able  to  kill  her,  for  I  could  not  see  her,  and 
I  was  too  poor  to  buj'  another  man's  arm.  If,  before 
losing  Benedetto  Carpi,  the  jailer,  I  had  inquired  from 
him  the  exact  position  of  mj-  dungeon,  1  might  have 
gone  to  Venice  when  the  Republic  was  abolished  b}' 
Napoleon  and  rediscovered  the  treasure  vault —  But 
now,  hear  me !  in  spite  of  my  blindness,  let  us  go  to 
Venice  !  I  can  find  the  door  of  mj'  dungeon  ;  I  can  see 
gold  through  the  thickest  wall ;  I  can  feel  it  in  the 
water  under  which  it  is  sunk  !  The  events  which  have 
overthrown  the  power  of  Venice  are  such  that  the  secret 
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of  this  treasure  must  have  died  with  Vendramino,  Bi- 
anca's  brother,  a  doge  who,  I  always  hoped,  would 
have  made  my  peace  with  the  Ten.  I  wrote  letters  to 
the  First  Consul,  I  proposed  a  bargain  to  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  —  they  both  treated  me  as  a  lunatic.  Come  ! 
let  us  go  to  Venice  !  We  shall  start  beggars  and  come 
back  with  millions ;  I  will  recover  my  estates,  and  j'ou 
shall  be  my  heir ;  j-ou  shall  be  Principe  di  Varese  !  " 

Bewildered  bj'  this  tale,  which  had  all  the  magnitude 
of  a  poem  to  my  imagination,  and  by  the  aspect  of 
that  white  head  against  the  black  waters  that  surrounded 
the  Bastille,  —  still  waters  like  those  of  the  canals  of 
Venice,  —  I  could  not  answer.  Facino  Cane  thought, 
no  doubt,  that  I  judged  him,  as  others  did,  with  con- 
temptuous pity ;  he  made  a  gesture  eloquent  with  the 
whole  philosophy  of  despair.  His  narrative  had  re- 
culled  to  his  mind  the  happy  daj's  of  Venice  ;  he  seized 
his  clarionet  and  sadlj'  played  a  Venetian  air,  a  barca- 
role which  revived  his  early  gift,  the  musical  gift  of  a 
patrician  in  love.  It  was,  as  it  were,  the  Super  flumina 
Babylonis.  Tears  filled  my  ej'es.  If  some  belated 
pedestrian  had  passed  along  the  boulevard  Bourdon  he 
would  have  stopped  to  listen  to  this  exile's  prayer,  this 
last  regret  for  a  lost  name,  with  which  was  mingled  the 
memory  of  Bianca.  But  gold  recovered  its  ascend- 
ency ;  the  fatal  passion  stamped  out  the  gleam  of  youth 
and  love. 

"  I  see  that  treasure  everywhere,"  he  cried,  "  at  all 
times,  waking  or  asleep  ;  I  walk  in  the  midst  of  it ;  the 
diamonds  sparkle.     I  am  not  so  blind  as  you  fancy ; 
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gold  and  diamonds  illumine  my  night,  —  the  night  of 
the  last  Facino  Cane,  for  my  title  passes  to  the  Mem  mi. 
My  God  !  the  murderer's  punishment  began  too  soon  ! 
Ave  Maria  —  " 

He  recited  a  few  praj'ers  which  I  could  not  hear. 

"  We  will  go  to  Venice,"  I  said,  as  he  rose. 

"  I  have  found  my  helper  at  last !  "  he  cried,  his  face 
flaming.  I  led  him  back  on  mj'  arm  ;  he  pressed  my 
hand  at  the  gates  of  the  Quinze-Vingts  as  some  of  the 
wedding-party  passed  noisily  bj'  us. 

"  Shall  we  start  to-morrow?  "  he  said. 

"  As  soon  as  we  get  money  enough." 

"  But  we  can  go  on  foot ;  we  will  beg  our  way,  —  I 
am  robust,  and  gold,  the  sight  of  gold  before  me  makes 
me  young.'' 

Facino  Cane  died  during  that  winter  after  a  lingering 
illness  of  two  months.  The  poor  old  rnan  had  taken 
cold. 
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The  first  day  of  the  year  1831  was  drawing  to  a 
close ;  four  o'clock  was  striking ;  crowds  were  in  the 
Palais-Royal,  and  the  restaurants  were  beginning  to 
fill  up.  Just  then  a  coup^  stopped  before  the  en- 
trance, and  a  young  man  of  distinguished:  bearing  got 
out  of  it,  —  a  foreigner,  of  course,  or  he  would  not 
have  been  attended'  by  a  chasseur  with  aristocratic 
plumes,  nor  would  his  panels  have  shown  the  quarter- 
logs  which  the  heroes  of  July  were  still  seeking.  The 
stranger  entered  the  Palais-Royal  and  followed  the 
crowd  under  the  arcades  without  seeming  surprised  at 
the  slow  progression  to  which  the  sauntering  mass  of 
people  condemned  him  ;  he  seemed  to  the  manner  born 
of  the  noble  gait  called  ironically  the  "  ambassador's 
pace,"  yet  his  air  of  dignity  had  something  theatrical 
about  it.  Although  his  face  was  grave  and  handsome, 
his  hat,  beneath  which  a  curling  mass  of  black  hair  ap- 
peai-ed,  tipped  a  little  too  much  to  the  right  ear,  bely- 
ing his  gravity  by  a  slightly  rakish  air.  His  careless 
half-closed  eyes  let  fall  occasional  contemptuous  glances 
among  the  crowd. 
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"  There 's  a  handsome  j'oung  man,"  said  one  grisette 
to  another,  as  they  drew  aside  to  let  him  pass. 

"  And  he  knows  it  well,"  said  her  companion,  who 
was  ugly,  aloud. 

Having  made  one  turn  round  the  arcades,  the  young 
man  looked  alternately  at  his  watch  and  at  the  skj^, 
seemed  to  grow  impatient,  entered  a  tobacconist's,  lit 
a  cigar,  and  stood  for  a  moment  before  the  glass  to 
look  at  his  apparel,  which  was  rather  more  elaborate 
than  the  French  laws  of  good  taste  allow.  He  arranged 
his  collar  and  a  black  velvet  waistcoat,  over  which  one 
of  those  heavj'  gold  chains  made  in  Genoa  was  crossed 
and  recrossed  ;  then  with  a  single  motion  he  flung  his 
velvet-lined  cloak  over  his  left  shoulder,  where  it  fell 
with  perfect  elegance,  and  resumed  his  walk,  paying  no 
attention  to  the  inquisitive  bourgeois  glances  which  fol- 
lowed him.  When  the  shop-windows  began  to  light  up 
and  the  evening  grew  really  dark,  he  walked  toward 
the  open  space  of  the  Palais-Eoj^al  with  the  air  of  a 
man  who  fears  recognition,  keeping  close  to  the  side 
of  the  square  as  far  as  the  fountain,  so  as  to  reach, 
under  cover  of  the  line  of  hackney-coaches,  the  en- 
trance to  the  rue  Froidmanteau,  a  dirt}',  dark,  and 
disreputable  street  which  the  police  tolerate  near  the 
healthful  Palais-Roj'al,  just  as  some  Italian  major-domo 
allows  a  negligent  footman  to  leave  the  sweepings  of 
an  apartment  in  a  corner  of  the  staircase. 

The  young  man  hesitated.  He  had  somewhat  the 
air  of  a  bourgeoise  in  her  Sunday  clothes  who  fears  to 
cross  a  gutter  when  swollen  by  the  rain  ;  yet  the  hour 
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was  well  chosen  to  satisfy  some  questionable  fanc3'. 
Earlier  in  the  day  he  could  have  been  detected  ;  later, 
he  might  have  been  forestalled.  To  have  allowed  him- 
self to  be  invited  bv  a  glance  that  encouraged  though 
it  did  not  allure ;  to  have  followed  a  joung  and  hand- 
some woman  for  an  hour,  perhaps  "or  a  day  ;  to  set  her 
on  a  pinnacle  in  his  mind  and  give  a  thousand  flattering 
interpretations  to  her  thoughtless  act ;  to  find  himself 
believing  in  sudden  irresistible  sj-mpathies  ;  to  imagine, 
under  the  flame  of  a  passing  excitement,  the  advent 
of  an  adventure  in  an  age  when  romances  are  written 
because  there  exists  no  longer  the  slightest  romance ; 
to  have  dreamed  of  balconies,  guitars,  stratagems  and 
bolts,  and  the  mantle  of  Almaviva ;  to  have  written  a 
poem  in  honor  of  the  divinitj-,  and,  after  all,  to  end  be- 
fore the  door  of  an  evil  resort ;  to  find  in  the  decorum 
of  his  Rosina  a  police  precaution,  — is  surely  a  historj') 
a  delusion,  through  which  many  men  haA^e  passed  who 
nevertheless  would  never  admit  it.  The  most  natural 
feelings  of  all  are  those  we  are  reluctant  to  acknowl- 
edge ;  chief  among  their  number  is  personal  conceit. 
When  the  lesson  goes  no  further,  a  Parisian  profits  by 
it  or  forgets  it,  and  the  harm  done  is  not  great ;  but  it 
is  not  so  with  a  foreigner,  who  begins  to  think  he  may 
pay  too  dear  for  his  Parisian  education. 

The  lounger  was  a  noble  Milanese,  banished  from  his 
countr}',  where  a  few  freaks  of  liberalism  had  led  the 
Austrian  government  to  suspect  him.  The  Conte  An- 
drea Marcosini  had  been  received  in  Paris  with  that 
French  social ,  eagerness  alwaj^s  shown  to  an  amiable 
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nature  and  a  high-sounding  name,  if  accompanied  by  an 
income  of  two  hundred  thousand  francs  and  a  charming 
person.  To  such  a  man  exile  was  nothing  more  than 
travelling  for  pleasure  ;  his  property  was  merely  seques- 
trated, and  his  friends  informed  him  that  after  a  3-ear 
or  two  he  could  return  to  his  own  country  without  risk. 
After  rhyming  crudeUi  affami  with  i  niiei  tiranni  in  a 
dozen  or  more  sonnets,  after  assisting  with  his  money  a 
number  of  the  poorer  Italian  refugees,  Conte  Andrea, 
who  for  his  misfortune  was  a  poet,  thought  himself  re- 
leased from  patriotic  ideas.  Since  his  arrival  he  had 
given  himself  up  without  reservation  to  the  pleasures 
of  all  kinds  which  Paris  offers  gratis  to  whoever  is  rich 
enough  to  hwy  them.  His  talents  and  Ms  beauty  won 
him  many  a  success  with  women,  whom  he  loved  collec- 
tively, as  was  natural  to  his  age,  but  among  whom  he 
had  as  yet  selected  none.  Moreover,  in  him  the  taste 
for  such  pleasures  was  subordinate  to  the  love  of  music 
and  of  poetrj',  —  gifts  which  he  had  cultivated  from 
childhood,  and  in  which  success  seemed  to  him  more 
difficult  and  glorious  than  the  triumphs  of  gallantry, 
since  nature  had  spared  him  the  difficulties  which  other 
men  were  expected  to  vanquish. 

A  complex  nature,  like  so  many  others,  he  let  himself 
be  influenced  b}'  the  charms  of  luxury  (without  which, 
in  fact,  he  could  not  have  lived),  just  as  he  held  tena- 
ciously to  social  distinctions  which  his  political  opin- 
ions rejected.  Thus  his  theories  as  an  artist,  a  tliinker, 
and  a  poet  were  often  in  contradiction  to  his  tastes,  to 
his  feelings,  and  to  his  habits  as  an  opulent  man  of 
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leisure ;  but  he  consoled  himself  for  this  inconsistency 
by  observing  it  in  many  Parisians  who  are  liberals  from 
self-interest  and  aristocrats  by  nature. 

He  was  therefore  surprised  and  not  a  little  uneasy  to 
find  himself  on  foot  on  the  31st  of  December,  in  the 
midst  of  a  thaw,  following  the  steps  of  a  woman  whose 
dress  denoted  extreme  poverty,  —  a  radical,  long-stand- 
ing, inveterate  povert}-,  —  though  her  beauty  was  no 
greater  than  that  which  he  could  see  any  night  at  the 
Bouffons,  the  opera,  or  in  society,  and  she  was  certainly 
not  as  young  as  Madame  de  Manerville,  with  whom  he 
had  an  appointment  that  very  day,  and  who,  in  all 
probability,  was  then  awaiting  him.  But  there  was 
something  in  the  glance,  half-tender,  half-wild,  rapid 
yet  intense,  which  the  woman's  black  eyes  furtively 
darted  upon  him ;  so  many  griefs,  so  manj'  stifled 
delights ;  she  blushed  with  such  fire  when,  coming  out 
of  a  shop  where  she  had  stajed  for  some  minutes,  her 
e^'es  met  those  of  Marcosini,  who  awaited  her  return  ; 
there  were,  in  short,  so  many  instigations  to  curiosity 
that  the  count,  seized  hy  one  of  those  furious  tempta- 
tions for  which  tliere  is  no  word  in  any  language,  not 
even  in  that  of  license,  followed  in  pursuit  of  the  woman 
exactly  as  an  old  Parisian  runs  down  a  grisette.  As 
he  walked  along,  sometimes  before  and  sometimes  be- 
hind her,  he  examined  the  details  of  her  person  and 
dress,  trying  to  dislodge  the  absurd  and  frenzied  desire 
that  had  taken  possession  of  his  brain ;  but  he  found 
in  so  doing  a  more  delightful  pleasure  still.  Some- 
times, lowering  her  head,   the  woman  threw  him  an 
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oblique  glance  like  that  of  a  goat  tethered  to  the 
ground  ;  then,  finding  him  still  in  pursuit,  she  hastened 
her  steps  as  though  to  escape  him.  Nevertheless,  when 
a  crowd  of  carriages  or  persons  brought  Andrea  beside 
her,  the  young  noble  saw  her  shrink  from  his  look,  but 
without  showing  any  anno3'ance.  These  sure  signs  of 
repressed  emotion  spurred  the  unrulj'  dreams  which 
were  running  away  with  him,  and  he  hastened  after  her 
to  the  rue  Froidmanteau,  where,  after  many  windings, 
she  abruptly  disappeared,  trusting  that  her  pursuer, 
who  was  much  astonished  at  the  proceeding,  had  lost 
all  trace  of  her.  It  was  dark.  Two  women,  highl}' 
rouged,  who  were  drinking  liqueurs  in  a  grocery,  saw 
the  young  woman  and  called  to  her.  She  stopped  at 
the  sill  of  the  door,  replied  to  their  civility  in  a  few 
gentle  words,  and  continued  her  way.  Andrea,  who 
was  close  behind,  saw  her  disappear  in  one  of  the  dark 
allej's  of  the  street,  the  name  of  which  he  did  not  know. 
The  repulsive  appearance  of  the  house  which  the  hero- 
ine of  his  romance  now  entered  turned  his  stomach. 
Stepping  back  a  few  paces  to  examine  its  surroundings, 
he  encountered  a  man  with  a  villanous  face,  and  asked 
him  its  character.  The  man  rested  one  hand  on  a 
knotty  stick,  stuck  the  other  on  his  thigh,  and  replied 
sarcastically  in  two  words,  "Droll  dog!"  But  catch- 
ing full  sight  of  the  Italian  under  the  street  lamp,. his 
face  immediatel3-  assumed  a  wheedling  expression. 

"Ah,  excuse  me,  monsieur,''  he  said,  changing  his 
tone;  "there's  a  restaurant  in  that  house,  a  sort  of 
table-d'h6te,  where  the  cooking  is   horribly  bad  and 
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they  put  cheese  in  the  soup.  Perhaps  that's  what 
monsieur  is  looking  for  ;  it  is  easy  to  see  by  his  clothes 
that  he  is  an  Italian.  If  monsieur  would  like  me  to 
show  him  a  better  restaurant,  my  aunt  lives  close  bj-, 
and  she  is  very  fond  of  foreigners —  " 

Andrea  drew  his  cloak  up  to  his  nose  and  rushed  out 
of  the  street,  driven  by  the  disgust  that  overcame  him 
for  this  filthy  individual,  whose  clothing  and  gestures 
were  in  keeping  with  the  wretched  house  which  the 
unknown  woman  had  entered.  He  returned  with  a 
sense  of  delight  to  the  comforts  and  elegancies  of  his 
own  apartment,  and  passed  the  evening  with  the  Mar- 
quise d'Espard,  endeavoring  to  wash  out  the  pollution 
of  the  fancy  that  had  taken  such  strong  hold  upon  him. 
Nevertheless,  after  he  went  to  bed,  in  the  stillness  of 
the  night,  the  vision  of  the  evening  returned  to  him, 
clearer  and  more  vivid  than  reality.  His  divinity 
walked  before  him ;  as  she  crossed  the  street  gutters 
she  lifted  her  dress  and  showed  a  shapely  leg ;  her 
nervous  hips  quivered  at  everj-  step.  Andrea  fancied 
that  he  tried  to  speak  to  her  and  dared  not,  —  he,  Mar- 
cosini,  the  Milanese  noble  !  Then,  seeing  her  again  as 
she  entered  the  dark  alley  and  the  dilapidated  house, 
he  blamed  himself  for  not  following  her  farther.  "  For," 
he  said  to  himself,  "  if  she  avoided  me  and  was  trying 
to  put  me  off  the  scent,  she  must  love  me.  With 
women  of  her  kind  resistance  is  a  proof  of  love.  If 
I  had  pushed  the  adventure  farther,  I  might  have  been 
disgusted,  and  able  to  sleep  in  peace." 

The  count  was  in  the  habit  of  analyzing  his  keenest 
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sensations,  as  all  men  gifted  with  heads  as  well  as 
hearts  are  involuntarilj'  apt  to  do ;  and  he  was  greatly 
surprised  to  find  himself  thinking  of  the  unknown 
woman  not  with  the  ideal  glamour  of  a  vision,  but  in 
all  the  nakedness  of  her  miserable  reality.  And  yet, 
could  his  fancy  have  stripped  her  of  the  livery  of 
wretchedness,  the  woman  herself  would  have  been 
spoiled  for  him ;  for  he  wanted  her,  he  desired  her ; 
he  loved  her  with  those  muddy  stockings,  those  broken 
shoes,  and  the  battered  straw  bonnet ;  he  wanted  her 
in  that  very  house  which  he  had  seen  her  enter. 

"Ami  in  love  with  vice?"  he  asked  himself,  with 
horror.  "  No,  I  have  not  come  to  that;  I  am  twenty- 
three  j^ears  old  ;  I  have  nothing  of  the  satiated  old  man 
about  me." 

The  very  strength  of  the  caprice  of  which  he  seemed  to 
be  the  toy  reassured  him  a  little.  This  curious  struggle, 
reflection  on  the  one  hand  and  love  at  a  run  on  the  other, 
may  reasonabh'  surprise  those  who  are  accustomed  to 
tlie  waj's  of  Paris  ;  but  thej'  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
Conte  Andrea  Marcosini  was  not  a  Frenchman. 

Brought  up  ,by  two  abbes  who,  b}'  order  of  a  pious 
father,  rarely  left  bim  to  himself,  Andrea  had  not  .loved 
a  cousin  at  eleven  nor  seduced  his  mother's  maid  at 
twelve ;  he  had  never  frequented  those  colleges  where 
the  most  consummate  teaching  is  not  that  furnished  by 
the  State  ;  moreover,  he  had  only  been  a  short  time  in 
Paris,  and  was  therefore  open  to  those  sudden  and 
deep  impressions  against  which  the  education  and 
QHStpnjs  of  Frenchmen  are  sp  powerful  an  tegis.    In 
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Southern  lands,  great  passions  are  born  of  a  glance. 
A  Gascon  gentleman,  who  tempered  his  sensibility 
by  much  reflection,  and  possessed  an  array  of  little 
recipes  against  the  sudden  apoplexies  of  his  head  and 
heart,  advised  Marcosini  one  day  to  indulge  in  an 
orgy  a  month,  so  as  to  avert  those  storms  of  the  soul 
which  without  such  precautions  were  apt  to  burst  forth 
inconveniently.  Andrea  recollected  this  advice,  and 
said  to  himself,  as  he  went  to  sleep,  "  "Well,  I'll  begin 
to-morrow,  Januarj'  the  1st." 

This  explains  wh3'  the  Conte  Andrea  Marcosini  was 
skirting  so  furtively'  the  line  of  hackne^'-coaches  to  get 
to  the  entrance  of  the  rue  Froidmanteau.  The  man  of 
elegance  hampered  the  lover ;  he  hesitated  for  some 
time,  l)ut  after  a  last  appeal  to  Ms  courage  the  lover 
advanced  with  a  tolerably  firm  step  to  the  house  whicli 
he  had  easily  recognized.  There  he  stopped  again. 
Was  that  woman  what  he  imagined  her  to  be  ?  Might 
he  not  be  taking  a  false  step?  He  recollected  the 
Italian  table-d'hSte,  and  eagerly  seized  a  middle  course 
which  seemed  to  serve  both  his  desires  and  his  repug- 
nance. He  entered  the  premises  intending  to  dine 
there,  and  slid  along  a  dark  passage,  at  the  end  of 
which  he  found,  after  feeling  about  for  some  time,  the 
damp  and  greasy  steps  of  a  stairway  which  to  an  Italian 
nobleman  must  have  seemed  a  sort  of  ladder.  At- 
tracted to  the  second  floor  by  a  small  lighted  lamp 
placed  on  the  ground,  and  by  a  strong  smell  of  cooking, 
he  pushed  the  half-open  door  and  saw  a  large  room 
dingy  with  smoke  and  grej^fSe,  where  a  woman  of  all 
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work  was  laying  the  table  for  about  twentj'  guests. 
None  had  arrived  as  yet.  Glancing  round  the  ill- 
lighted  room,  where  the  paper  hung  in  strips  from  the 
walls,  the  nobleman  sat  down  near  a  stove  which 
smoked  and  rumbled  in  a  corner.  The  master  of  the 
premises,  attracted  b}'  the  noise  which  the  count  made 
on  entering,  now  came  abruptly  into  the  room.  Imag- 
ine a  thin,  lank  cook,  very  tall,  endowed  with  an  im- 
measurable nose,  casting  about  him  from  time  to  time 
with  feverish  excitement  a  glance  that  ivas  intended  to 
seem  cautious.  At  sight  of  Marcosini,  whose  dress 
and  appearance  denoted  wealth,  Signor  Giardini  bowed 
respectfully.  The  count  expressed  a  desire  to  dine 
there  habitually  with  his  compatriots,  and  to  buj'  a  cer- 
tain number  of  dinner-tickets  in  advance,  giving  a 
friendly  tone  to  the  conversation  so  as  to  lead  the 
more  readily  to  his  real  object.  No  sooner  had  he 
alluded  to  his  unknown  attraction,  than  Signor  Giar- 
dini made  a  grotesque  gesture,  looked  at  his  customer 
with  a  roguish  eye,  and  let  a  smile  curl  his  lip. 

'■'■Basta!"  he  cried;  '■'■capisco!  Vossignoria  is 
brought  here  bj'  two  appetites.  The  Signora  Gambara 
has  n't  wasted  her  time  if  she  has  managed  to  interest 
so  generous  a  nobleman  as  you  appear  to  be.  I  '11  tell 
3-0U  in  a  word  all  that  we  know  here  about  the  poor 
woman,  who  is  truly  to  be  pitied.  The  husband  was 
born,  I  think,  at  Cremona,  but  he  is  latelj-  come  from 
German3' ;  he  tried  to  introduce  a  new  kind  of  music 
and  new  instruments  among  those  Tedeschi.  Pitiable  !" 
exclaimed  Giardini,  shrugging  his  shoulders.     "Signor 
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Gambara,  who  fancies  he  is  a  great  composer,  does  n't 
seem  to  me  particularly  great  in  anything  else.  A  fine 
fellow,  though,  full  of  good  sense  and  witty,  sometimes 
good-natured,  especially  when  he  has  drunk  a  glass  or 
two  of  good  wine,  —  rare  event,  bj'  reason  of  his  horrid 
poverty'.  He  busies  himself  daj'  and  night  in 'compos- 
ing imaginary  operas  and  symphonies  instead  of  work- 
ing for  a  living  as  he  ought  to  do.  His  poor  wife  is 
reduced  to  sewing  for  all  sorts  of  people,  riff-raff! 
Well,  it  can't  be  helped ;  she  loves  her  husband  like  a 
father,  and  cares  for  him  like  a  baby.  A  great  many 
young  men  come  and  dine  here  in  hopes  of  courting 
madame,  but  not  one  has  ever  succeeded,"  he  con- 
tinued, with  an  emphasis  on  the  last  word.  "  The 
Signora  Marianna  is  virtupus,  my  dear  sir,  too  virtuous 
for  her  own  good.  The  poor  woman  will  die  in  poverty. 
You  'd  suppose  her  husband  would  reward  her  for  such 
devotion,  would  n't  j'ou  ?  Bah !  he  does  n't  even  give 
her  a  smile.  Their  cooking  is  done  at  the  bakerj^,  for 
that  devil  of  a  man  not  onlj-  does  n't  earn  a  penny,  but 
he  spends  all  his  wife's  earnings  in  making  instruments, 
which  he  cuts  and  fits  and  lengthens  and  shortens  and 
sets  up  and  takes  to  pieces  till  they  give  out  squeaks 
that  make  the  cats  run  away ;  then  he  is  happy.  Yet 
you  '11  find  him  the  gentlest  and  kindest  of  men,  and  not 
a  bit  lazj- ;  no,  he  is  always  at  work.  To  tell  you  the 
truth,  he 's  mad  and  does  n't  know  it.  I  've  seen  him 
filing  and  forging  those  instruments  of  his,  and  eating 
black  bread  with  an  appetite  I  actually  envied,  —  yes,  T, 
monsieur,  who  keep  the  best  table  in  Paris.    Eccellenza, 
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before  an  hour  passes  over  your  head  j'ou  shall  know 
the  man  I  am.  I  have  introduced  into  Italian  cooltery 
refinements  and  delicacies  that  will  astonish  you.  Ec- 
cellenza,  I  am  Neapolitan,  that  is  to  saj',  a  born  cook. 
But  what  good  is  instinct  without  science  ?  Science ! 
have  I  not  spent  thirty  years  in  acquiring  it?  and  see 
to  what  it  has  brought  me  !  Mj-  history  is  that  of  all 
■men  of  genius.  Mj'  experiments,  my  inventions,  have 
ruined  three  restaurants,  — one  at  Naples,  the  others  at 
Rome  and  Parma.  Now  that  I  am  again  reduced,  here 
in  this  citj',  to  make  a  trade  of  my  art,  I  indulge  my 
dominant  passion  more  than  ever.  I  serve  the  ragouts 
of  my  fancy  to  these  poor  refugees.  I  ruin  myself. 
Folly  !  do  you  say  folly  ?  I  know  it,  but  how  can  I  help 
it?  Genius  is  stronger  than  I;  can  I  restrain  myself 
from  the  concoction  of  a  dish  that  woos  me?  They 
know  it  at  once,  the  fine  fellows  !  I  swear  to  you  the}' 
can  tell  at  once  whether  it  was  mj  wife  or  I  who 
handled  the  saucepans.  Well,  what 's  the  result?  Out 
of  the  sixty  and  more  guests  I  had  around  this  table 
at  the  time  when  I  first  opened  this  miserable  restau- 
rant, barely  twenty  remain,  and  most  of  those  I  take  on 
credit.  The  Piedmontese  and  the  Savoj-ards  have  all 
disappeared ;  onh'  persons  of  real  taste,  the  true  Ital- 
ians, remain.  And  for  them  what  sacrifices  would  I 
not  make  ?  I  often  give  them  a  dinner  for  twenty-five 
sous  a  head  which  costs  me  double." 

Signor  Giardini's  little  speech  was  so  redolent  of  art- 
less Neapolitan  knaver}'  that  the  count  was  delighted, 
and  fancied  himself  back  at  Gerolamo. 
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"  If  that  is  the  case,  my  dear  host,"  he  said  familiarly, 
"  and  since  accident  and  jour  good-will  have  let  me 
into  the  secret  of  your  daily  sacrifices,  permit  me  to 
double  the  sum  I  pay  you." 

So  saj'ing,  Andrea  threw  down  a  fortj^-franc  piece, 
out  of  which  Signor  Giardini  scrupulously  returned  him 
two  francs  fifty  centimes,  with  various  discreet  becks 
and  winks  which  enchanted  the  young  man. 

"  In  a  few  minutes,"  resumed  Giardini,  "  j'ou  shall 
see  your  donnina.  I  'II  place  j'OU  at  table  nest  to  the 
husband  ;  and  if  you  wish  to  get  into  his  good  gi'aces, 
talk  music  :  I  have  invited  them  both,  poor  souls  !  In 
honor  of  New  Year's  da}- 1  have  prepared  a  dish-  for  my 
guests  in  which,  I  may  saj',  I  have  surpassed  myself" 

His  words  were  drowned  by  the  noisy  greetings  of 
the  said  guests,  who  came  in  one  bj'  one,  or  two  and  two, 
irregularly,  after  the  fashion  of  table-d'hotes.  Giar- 
dini remained  ostentatiously  beside  the  count,  point- 
ing out  to  him  the  regular  customers.  He  expended 
himself  in  quips  and  quirks,  trying  to  bring  a  smile 
to  the  lips  of  a  man  whom  his  Neapolitan  instinct 
pointed  out  to  him  as  a  rich  patron  to  be  plucked. 

"That  man,"  he  said,  "  is  a  poor  composer  who 
would  like  to  get  out  of  ballads  and  into  opera ;  but  he 
can't.  He  complains  of  managers,  and  music-dealers, 
and  everybody  else  except  himself,  though  certainly 
he 's  his  own  worst  enemj-.  Don't  you  see  what  a  florid 
skin  he  has,  what  beaming  satisfaction  in  himself,  how 
little  strain  or  eflTort  in  his  features  ?  He 's  cut  out  for  a 
ballad-maker  and  nothing  else.      And  that  other  man 
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with  him,  who  looks  like  a  match-seller,  he  is  one  of 
the  gi'eatest  musical  celebrities,  Gigelmi, — the  finest 
known  leader  of  Italian  orchestra.  But  he 's  deaf,  and 
his  life  is'  ending  unhappilj',  deprived  of  all  that  was 
attractive  to  him.  Oh,  here  comes  our  great  Ottoboni, 
the  most  artless  old  fellow  this  earth  ever  produced ; 
but  he  is  suspected  of  conspiring  for  the  regeneration 
of  Italy.  I  should  like  to  know  why  they  ever  banished 
such  a  mild  old  gentleman —  " 

Here  Giardini  glanced  at  the  count,  who,  aware  that 
he  was  being  sounded  politicallj-,  maintained  an  immov- 
able aspect  that  was  truly  Italian. 

"  A  man  who  has  to  cook  for  the  world  at  large  must 
denj'  himself  political  opinions,  Eccellenza,"  continued 
the  culinary  genius.  "But  everj-body  who  sees  that 
worthj-  man,  who  looks,  30U  observe,  more  like  a  sheep 
than  a  lion,  would  s&y  just  what  I  think  about  him  to 
the  Austrian  ambassador  himself.  Besides,  these  are 
da^'s  when  liberty  is  no  longer  hunted  down ;  her  turn 
has  come !  The  worthy  folks  here  present  think  so, 
at  any  rate,"  he  wliispered  in  the  count's  ear,  "and 
why  should  I  contradict  their  hopes,  though  I,  myself, 
don't  hate  absolutism?  All  great  talent  is  arbitrary. 
Well,  though  Ottoboni  has  genius,  he  spends  his  time 
and  pains  on  teaching  Ital3- ;  he  writes  little  books  to 
enlighten  the  minds  of  children  and  the  laboring  classes, 
and  he  is  very  clever  in  getting  them  smuggled  into 
Italy;  he  takes  every  means  to  awaken  a  moral  sense 
in  our  poor  native  land,  wliere  they  prefer  enjoyment  to 
liberty,  —  and  maybe  they  are  right." 
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The  count  maintained  his  impassible  manner,  and  the 
cook  discovered  none  of  his  political  opinions. 

"Ottoboni,"  resumed  Giardini,  "is  a  saintl}'  man; 
he  is  very  benevolent  and  helpful ;  all  the  refugees  love 
him,  for  yon  know,  Eccellenza,  that  a  liberal  may  have 
virtues.  Ah  !  here 's  a  journalist !  "  he  exclaimed,  inter- 
rupting himself,  and  pointing  to  a  man  who  wore  the 
clothes  conventionalh"  attributed  to  a  poet  in  a  garret, 
for  his  coat  was  threadbare,  his  boots  cracked,  his  hat 
greasj',  and  his  overcoat  in  a  condition  of  melancholj' 
decay.  "  Eccellenza,  that  poor  man  is  full  of  talent  and 
incorruptible  !  He  mistakes  the  age  ;  he  tells  truth  to 
everj'body ;  people  can't  endure  him.  He  is  the  dra- 
matic critic  of  two  paltry  newspapers,  though  he  knows 
enough  to  write  for  the  great  journals.  Poor  man ! 
The  others  are  hardly  worth  your  notice  ;  Vossignoria 
will  readilj'  understand  them  without  my  help,"  he  added 
hastily,  perceiving  that  the  count  no  longer  listened  to 
him,  as  the  wife  of  the  composer  entered  the  room. 

Seeing  Andrea,  Signora  Marianna  trembled,  and 
blushed  a  rosy  red. 

"Here  he  is,"  said  Giardini  in  a  low  voice,  pressing 
the  count's  arm  as  he  showed  him  a  man  of  tall  stature. 
"  See  how  pale  and  grave  he  is,  poor  man  \  Evidently 
the  hobby  has  n't  trotted  to  his  liking  to-day." 

Andrea's  love-dream  was  suddenly  invaded  by  the 
overpowering  charm  which  Gambara's  presence  exer- 
cised over  every  true  art-lover.  The  composer  had 
reached  his  fortieth  year ;  but  although  his  broad  fore- 
head, from  which  the  hair  had  disappeared,  was  furrowed 
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with  a  few  parallel  lines,  and  in  spite  of  the  hollow 
temples  where  blue  veins  threaded  the  transparent  tex- 
ture of  the  smooth  skin,  in  spite,  too,  of  the  sunken 
orbits  of  the  dark  ej'es  surmounted  by  heavy  Uds  and 
light-colored  lashes,  the  lower  part  of  his  face  with  its 
tranquil  lips  and  soft  outline  gave  him  all  the  appear- 
ance of  continuous  j'outh.  At  a  first  glance  an  observer 
would  have  known  that  here  was  a  man  in  whom  intel- 
lect had  smothered  passion,  and  who  would  grow  old 
from  the  effects  of  mental  struggle  only.  Andrea  cast 
a  rapid  glance  at  Marianna,  who  was  watching  him. 
The  sight  of  her  glorious  Italian  head  with  its  true  pro- 
portions and  splendid  coloring,  bespeaking  an  organi- 
zation where  all  the  human  forces  were  sj'mmetiically 
balanced,  made  him  aware  of  the  depths  which  separated 
these  two  beings,  conjoined  by  accident.  Pleased  with 
this  evidence  of  unlikeness  in  the  pair,  he  no  longer 
combated  the  feeling  which  drew  him  to  Marianna. 
But  for  the  man  whose  sole  blessing  she  was  he  already 
felt  a  sort  of  respectful  pity,  perceiving,  as  he  did,  the 
calm  and  honorable  grief  which  Gambara's  melancholy 
eyes  made  known  to  him.  Expecting,  from  Giardini's 
description,  to  meet  one  of  those  grotesque  beings  so 
often  put  forward  by  German  tale-tellers  and  libretto 
poets,  he  found  to  his  amazement  a  simple,  reserved 
man,  whose  manners  and  conduct,  free  from  all  eccen- 
tricity, were  not  without  a  nobleness  of  their  own.  The 
musician's  dress,  though  it  bore  no  trace  of  luxury,  was 
more  seemly  than  his  extreme  poverty  appeared  to 
warrant,  and  his  linen  witnessed  to  the  tender  care 
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that  watched  over  even  the  minor  details  of  his  life. 
Andrea  lifted  his  moist  ej'es  to  Marianna,  who  did  not 
blush,  though  a  half-smile  flickered  on  her  lips,  called 
forth,  perhaps,. by  the  pride  she  felt  in  the  j'oung  man's 
mute  homage.  Too  seriously  charmed  not  to  watch  for 
the  slightest  indication  of  return  feeling,  the  count  fan- 
cied himself  beloved  on  seeing  that  she  comprehended 
him.  From  that  moment  he  devoted  himself  to  the  con- 
quest of  the  husband  rather  than  that  of  the  wife,  direct- 
ing all  his  batteries  against  poor  Gambara,  who,  sus- 
pecting nothing,  ate  the .  Soccow  of  Signor  Giardini 
without  even  tasting  them.  The  count  opened  the  con- 
versation with  some  general  remark  ;  but  from  the  first 
;he  was  conscious  that  the  man's  intellect,  blind  possibly 
on  one  point,  was  extraordinarilj^  clear-sighted  on  all 
others,  and  he  saw  plainly'  that  instead  of  rmerelj'  flat- 
tering the  notions  of  this  remarkable  man,  he  would 
do  well  to  try  to  understand  his  ideas.  The  guests,  a 
hungrj'  crew,  whose  wit  was  sharpened  at  the  prospect 
of  a. dinner,  were  it  good  or  bad,  betrayed  a  positive 
:hostility  to  poor  Gambara,  and  only  waited  the  end  of 
thcifirst  course  to  make  him  the  butt  of  their  ridicule. 
One  of  the  refugees,  whose  glances  in  Marianna's  direc- 
tion revealed  certain  ambitious  projects  and  a  conviction 
that :he  stood  well  in  the  graces  of  the  beautiful  Italian, 
opened  Are  by  attempting  to  explain  to  Marcosini  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  table-d'iote,  and  thus  indi- 
rectly throw  ridicule  on  the  husband. 

"  It  js  some  time  now  since  we  heard  anything  about 
the  opera  of  '  Mohammed,'  "  he  exclaimed,  smiling  at 
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Marianna.  "  Can  it  be  that  Paolo  Gambara  is  given 
over  to  domestic  cares,  and  the  charms  of  the  pot-au- 
feu,  and  neglects  his  superhuman  talent,  allowing  his 
genius  to  get  cold  and  his  imagination  chilly  ? " 

Gambara  knew  aU  the  guests ;  he  felt  that  he  lived 
in  a  sphere  above  them,  and  he  no  longer  took  the 
trouble  to  repel  their  attacks  :  he  did  not  answer. 

"  It  is  not  the  privilege  of  the  world  at  large,"  put  in 
the  journalist,  "  to  have  sufficient  intellect  to  under- 
stand the  musical  lucubrations  of  Monsieur  Gambara ; 
and  that  is  doubtless  the  reason  whj'  our  divine  maes- 
tro does  not  produce  his  works  for  the  benefit  of  these 
excellent  Parisians.'' 

"  And  jet,"  remarked  the  composer  of  ballads,  who 
so  far  had  only  opened  his  mouth  to  put  into  it  all  the 
food  that  was  offered  to  him,  "  I  know  men  of  talent 
who  think  a  good  deal  of  the  judgment  of  Parisians. 
I  have  some  reputation  as  a  musician, "  he  added  mod- 
estly ;  "I  owe  it  merely  to  my  little  vaudeville  melo- 
dies and  to  the  great  success  of  my  quadrille  music 
at  evening  parties ;  but  I  fully  expect  soon  to  present 
to  the  world  a  mass  composed  for  the  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  Beethoven,  and  I  believe  I  shall  be  better 
understood  in  Paris  than  elsewhere.  Will  monsieur  do 
me  the  honor  to  come  and  "hear  it  ?  "  he  said,  address- 
ing Andrea. 

"  Thank  you,"  replied  the  count,  "  I  am  not  endowed 
with  the  organs  necessary  for  the  appreciation  of  French 
songs  ;  but  ifyou  were  dead,  monsieur,  and  Beethovenhad 
written  your  mass,  I  should  certainly  not  miss  hearing  it," 
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This  replj'  put  an  end  to  the  skirmishing  of  the  enemy, 
who  were  trying  to  start  Gambara  on  the  tracli  of  his 
crotchets,  for  the  purpose  of  amusing  the  new-comer. 
Already  it  was  repugnant  to  Andrea's  feelings  to  see 
so  noble  and  gentle  a  madness,  if  madness  it  were,  at 
the  mercy  of  all  these  commonplace  reasoners.  He 
carried  on,  therefore,  by  fits  and  starts,  a  conversa- 
tion with  the  artist,  in  the  course  of  which  Giardini's 
nose  was  several  times  interposed  between  two  replies. 
When  Gambara  gave  expression  to  paradoxical  ideas, 
or  uttered  some  social  witticism,  the  cook  would  thrust 
forward  his  head,  throw  a  look  of  pitj-  on  the  musician, 
and  a  knowing  look  at  the  count,  in  whose  ear  he 
whispered :  — 

•■<■  i:  matto .' " 

Presently,  however,  the  exigencies  of  the  secoiid 
course,  to  which  he  attached  extreme  importance,  inter- 
rupted the  sapient  observations  of  the  cook.  During 
his  absence,  which  lasted  only  a  short  time,  Gambara 
leaned  towards  Andrea  and  said  in  his  ear  :  — 

"That  worthy  Giardini  threatens  us  to-day  with  a 
dish  of  his  own  concoction,  which  I  advise  you  to  avoid, 
though  his  wife  has  overlooked  its  preparation.  The 
honest  fellow  has  a  mania  for  innovations  in  cooker}'. 
He  has  ruined  himself  in  experiments ;  the  last  of 
which  forced  him  to  leave  Rome  without  a  passport,  —  a 
circumstance  he  never  tells.  After  bu^-ing  the  good- 
will of  a  famous  restaurant,  he  was  engaged  to  supply 
a  supper  given  hy  a  newlj'-appointed  cardinal  who  had 
not  yet  set  np  his  own  establishment.     Giardini  thought 

13' 
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the  occasion  had  come  to  distinguish  himself;  he  suc- 
ceeded !  That  very  night  he  was  accused  of  poisoning 
the  whole  conclave,  and  he  was  forced  to  leave  Eome 
and  Ital^'  without  packing  his  trunks.  That  misfortune 
upset  his  remaining  wits,  and  now  —  " 

Gambara  laid  his  forefinger  on  the  middle  of  his  fore- 
head and  shook  his  head. 

"  In  other  respects,"  he  added,  "  he  is  a  worthy  man. 
My  wife  can  teU  you  that  we  are  under  many  obliga- 
tions to  him." 

Giardini  reappeared,  carrying  with  much  precaution 
a  dish  which  he  deposited  in  the  middle  of  the  table ; 
then  he  modestly  came  and  seated  himself  beside  An- 
drea, who  was  helped  first.  No  sooner  had  the  count 
tasted  the  famous  viand  than  he  felt  there  was  an  insur- 
mountable barrier  between  the  first  and  second  mouth- 
ful. His  embarrassment  was  great ;  for  he  was  anxious 
not  to  displease  the  cook,  who  had  his  eye  upon  him. 
Though  a  French  restaurateur  maj'  care  little  whether 
his  customers  despise  the  dishes  they  are  sure  to  paj' 
for,  it  is  quite  otherwise  with  the  Italian  trattore,  who 
is  hardly  satisfied  with  mere  praise.  To  gain  time, 
Andrea  complimented  Giardini  warmly,  and  as  he  did 
so  slipped  a  gold  piece  into  his  hand  under  the  table, 
and  whispered  to  him  to  go  and  buy  some  champagne, 
allowing  him  to  take  the  credit  of  the  liberality. 

When  the  cook  reappeared,  all  the  plates  were  empty, 
and  the  room  resounded  with  praises  for  the  provider  of 
the  feast  The  champagne  soon  enlivened  the  Italian 
tongues,  and  the  conversation,  till  then  restrained  by  the 
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presence  of  a  stranger,  now  jumped  the  barriers  of  sus- 
picious reserve  and  spread  itself  here  and  there  over 
the  broad  fields  of  artistic  and  political  theorj'.  An- 
drea, who  was  given  to  no  intoxications  but  those  of 
love  and  poetrj-,  soon  made  himself  master  of  the  atten- 
tion of  those  present,  and  led  the  discussion  cleverly  to 
musical  matters. 

"  Will  j'ou  kindly  tell  mc,"  he  said  to  the  maker  of 
dance-music,  "how  it  is  that  the  Napoleon  of  petty 
tunes  can  lower  himself  to  a  struggle  with  such  people 
as  Palestrina,  Pergolese,  Mozart,  —  poor  fellows  who ' 
will  have  to  depart  bag  and  baggage  on  the  advent  of 
this  stupendous  requiem  ?  " 

"  Monsieur,"  replied  the  composer,  "  a  musician  finds 
it  diflScult  to  reply  when  his  reph*  needs  the  co-opera- 
tion of  a  hundred  able  performers.  Mozart,  Haydn,  and 
Beethoven,  without  an  orchestra,  would  have  been  no 
great  things." 

"No  great  things!"  exclaimed  the  count.  "Why, 
the  whole  world  knows  that  the  immortal  composer  of 
'  Don  Giovanni'  and  the  '  Requiem '  was  named  Mozart; 
but  I  am,  unfortunately,  ignorant  of  what  the  fertile 
inventor  of  fashionable  countrj'-dances  calls  himself." 

"  Music  exists  independently  of  its  execution,"  said 
the  orchestra  leader,  who,  in  spite  of  his  deafness,  had 
caught  a  few  words  of  the  discussion.  "Take  the  c 
minor  sj^mphony  of  Beethoven,  —  a  musical  mind  is 
borne  into  the  world  of  Fancj'  on  the  golden  wings  of 
that  theme  in  g,  repeated  in  e  by  the  cornets ;  it  sees 
a  whole  nature  in  turn  illuminated  bj'  dazzling  jets  of 
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light,  darkened  by  clouds  of  melancholy,  inspirited  by 
divine  songs." 

"  Beethoven  is  surpassed  by  the  new  school,"  said 
the  song-composer,  disdainfully. 

"  He  is  not  j-et  understood,"  said  the  count;  "  how 
then  can  he  be  surpassed  ?  " 

Here  Gambara  drank  a  full  glass  of  champagne,  and 
accompanied  the  libation  with  an  approving  smile. 

"  Beethoven,"  continued  the  count,  "  has  set  forward 
the  limits  of  instrumental  music,  and  no  one  has  yet  fol- 
lowed him  along  the  waj-." 

Gambara  denied  this  by  a  shake  of  liis  head. 

"  His  works  are  especially  remarkable  for  the  simpli- 
city of  their  plan,  and  for  the  manner  in  which  that  plan 
is  followed,"  said  the  count.  "  In  the  works  of  most  com- 
posers the  orchestral  parts  are  random  and  disorderly  ; 
they  blend  only  to  produce  a  momentar}-  effect ;  they  do 
not  carry  forward  the  harmonj'  of  the  whole  b}'  the  regu- 
larity of  their  own  movement.  Now,  in  Beethoven  the 
effects  are,  if  I  may  say  so,  distributed  in  advance.  Just 
as  various  regiments  assist  by  regular  movements  in 
gaining  a  battle,  so  the  different  orchestral  scores  in  the 
sj'mphonies  of  Beethoven  obej^  orders  given  for  the  gen- 
eral interest,  and  are  subordinated  to  plans  judiciously 
conceived.  In  this  respect  there  is  a  marlied  hkeness 
between  Beethoven  and  a  genius  of  another  order.  AVe 
often  find  in  the  noble  historical  romances  of  Walter 
Scott  that  the  personage  who  stands  most  aloof  from  the 
action  of  the  tale  is  bronglit  at  a  given  moment,  by  threads 
woven  into  the  plot,  to  take  part  in  its  catastrophe." 
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"^  vero!"  said  Gambara,  whose  common-sense 
seemed  to  return  inversely  to  his  sobriety. 

Wishing  to  test  the  musician  still  further,  Andrea 
abandoned  for  the  time  being  his  own  sympathies  and 
predilections,  and  began  to  attack  the  EuroiDcan  repu- 
tation of  Eossini.  He  brought  those  charges  against 
the  Italian  school  which  for  the  last  thirty  years  it  has 
refuted  nightly  in  a  hundred  theatres.  He  soon  found 
he  had  his  hands  full.  At  the  first  words  he  uttered, 
a  low  murmur  of  disapprobation  rose  about  him  ;  but 
neither  interruptions,  nor  exclamations,  nor  frowns,  nor 
pitying  looks,  were  able  now  to  stop  the  fanatical  ad- 
mirer of  Beethoven . 

"Compare,"  he  said,  "the  productions  of  the  great 
composer  with  what  it  is  the  fashion  to  call  Italian 
music ;  what  crudity  of  thought,  what  viciousness  of 
style !  Hear  those  uniform  measures,  the  triteness  of 
the  cadences,  the  never-ending  fiorituri  flung  out  hap- 
hazard no  matter  what  the  occasion,  that  monotonous 
crescendo  which  Rossini  brought  into  vogue  and  which 
to-day  is  an  essential  part  of  musical  composition,  and 
last  not  least  those  bird-like  trills,  —  all  signs  of  a  chat- 
tering, pattering,  scented  music  which  has  no  merit 
other  than  the  fluency  of  the  singer  and  the  agility  of 
the  vocalization  maj'  give  it !  The  Italian  school  has 
lost  sight  of  the  highest  mission  of  art.  Instead  of 
lifting  the  world  to  itself,  it  has  lowered  itself  to  the 
world ;  it  has  won  its  fame  bj'  seeking  the  suffrages  of 
the  many,  appealing  to  common  tastes  which  are  ever  in 
the  majority.    Its  fame  is  that  of  the  street  corners.    The 
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compositions  of  Rossini,  in  which  this  sort  of  music  is 
embodied,  as  well  as  those  of  the  masters  who  derire 
more  or  less  from  him,  seem  to  me  only  worthy  of 
gathering  a  crowd  in  the  streets  round  a  Barbary 
organ,  or  keeping  time  to  the  skips  of  Pulcinella.  I 
prefer  French  music  to  that ;  I  could  n't  say  more ! 
No,  all  hail  to  German  music  —  whenever  it  learns  to 
sing,"  he  added  in  a  low  voice. 

This  sally  was  onlj'  the  summing  up  of  a  long  argu- 
ment in  which  Andrea  soared  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
in  the  higher  regions  of  metaphysics  with  the  ease  of  a 
somnabulist  on  the  ridge  of  a  roof.  Keenly  interested 
in  such  subtleties,  Gambara  did  not  lose  a  single  word' 
of  the  discussion ;  he  toolc  it  up  the  moment  Andrea 
ceased  to  speak,  and  the  attention  of  the  gaests  was 
•  arrested  at  once ;  even  those  who  were  in  the  act'  of 
leaving  the  room,  remained  to  listen. 

"You  attack  the  Italian  school  very  vehementl}-," 
said  Gambara,  enlivened  by  the  champagne;  "  but 
that 's  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me.  Thank  God, 
I  am  bej'ond  all  those  frivolities  that  are  more  or  less 
melodious.  But  for  a  man  of  the  world  j'ou  show  little 
gratitude  for  the  classic  land  from  which  Germany  and 
France  derived  their  first  lessons.  While  the  composi- 
tions of  CarLssimi,  Cavalli,  Scarlatti,  Rossi,  were  listened 
to  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Italy,  the  vio- 
linists of  the  French  opera  had  the  singular  privilege  of 
playing  their  instruments  with  gloved  hands.  LuUi, 
who  did  so  much  to  extend  the  domain  of  harmonj', 
and  was  the  first  to  give  law  to  discords,  could  only 
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And,  on  his  arrival  in  France,  a  coolt  and  a  mason  who 
had  voice  and  perception  enough  to  execute  his  music. 
He  made  a  tenor  of  the  first  and  turned  the  other  into 
a  hass.  In  those  days,  Germans,  excepting  alwaj-s 
Sebastian  Bach,  were  ignorant  of  music.  But,  mon- 
sieur," added  Gambara  in  the  humble  tone  of  a  man 
who  fears  that  his  remarks  will  be  received  with  con- 
tempt and  perhaps  ill-will,  "  though  j'oung,  j-ou  must 
have  studied  the  higher  questions  of  musical  art  for  a 
long  time,  or  j'ou  could  not  state  them  so  clearly." 

These  words  brought  a  smile  to  the  faces  of  that 
part  of  the  audience  who  had  not  understood  Andrea's 
definitions.  Giardini,  convinced  that  the  count  was 
only  talking  at  random  for  a  purpose,  poked  him 
warily,  laughing  in  his  sleeve  at  a  hoax  of  which  he 
was  proud  to  fancy  himself  an  accomplice. 

"  In  all  that  you  have  said,"  resumed  Gambara, 
"  there  is  much  that  seems  to  me  verj'  sensible ;  but 
take  care.  Your  argument,  while  it  brands  Italian  sen- 
sualism, seems  to  incline  toward  German  idealism, 
which  is  a  not  less  fatal  heresj'.  If  men  of  imagina- 
tion and  good  sense,  like  yourself,  desert  one  camp 
merely  to  pass  into  the  other,  if  they  cannot  remain 
neutral  between  the  two  extremes,  we  must  submit 
forever  to  the  sarcasm  of  those  sophists  who  deny  pro- 
gress and  compare  human  genius  to  —  to  this  table- 
cloth, which,  being  too  short  to  fully  cover  Signor 
Giardini's  table,  hangs  down  at  one  end  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  other." 

Giardini  bounded  in  his  chair  as  if  a  hornet  had 
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stung  him ;  but  hastj'  reflection  recalled  him  to  the 
dignity  of  an  amphitiyou  ;  he  raised  his  e3'es  to  heaven 
and  again  poked  the  count,  who  began  to  think  his  host 
more  craz}-  than  Gambara.  The  serious  and  even  re- 
ligious manner  in  which  the  latter  spoke  of  art  inter- 
ested Marcosini  bej-ond  measure.  Sitting  between 
these  two  crazes,  one  so  noble  the  other  so  vulgar, 
each  deriding  the  other  to  the  vast  entertainment  of 
the  herd  about  them,  the  count  felt  for  a  moment  as 
though  he  were  tossed  about  from  the  sublime  to  the 
ridiculous, — the  two  extravaganzas  of  the  comedy  of 
human  life.  Suddenlj^  bi'eaking  the  chain  of  the  ex- 
traordinary transitions  which  had  led  him  into  this 
smoky  den,  he  fancied  himself  the  victim  of  some 
strange  hallucination,  and  began  to  consider  Gambara 
and  Giardini  as  two  abstractions. 

Presentlj-,  after  a  final  bufTooner}'  on  the  part  of  the 
leader  of  the  orchestra  directed  at  Gambara,  the  guests 
retired  amid  roars  of  laughter ;  Giardini  went  off  to 
make  the  coffee  he  wished  to  offer  to  his  distinguished 
patron ;  and  his  wife  cleared  the  table.  The  count, 
sitting  next  to  the  stove  between  Marianna  and  Gam- 
bara, was  precisely  in  the  situation  that  the  latter  had 
declared  to  be  so  desirable,  —  midway  between  sen- 
sualism on  the  one  hand  and  idealism  on  the  other. 
Gambara,  meeting  for  the  first  time  a  man  who  did 
not  laugh  in  his  face,  abandoned  generalities  and  be- 
gan to  talk  of  himself,  his  life,  his  toils,  his  hopes  of 
musical  redemption,  of  which  he  thought  himself  the 
Messiah. 


'Hear  me,'  he  said,  'you  who  have,  so  far,  not  scoffed 
'    at  me ;  let  me  tell  you  my' life.' " 
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"Hear  me,"  he  said,  "you  who  have,  so  far,  not 
scoffed  at  me  ;  let  me  tell  j-ou  my  life,  —  not  that  I  may 
parade  a  constancj'  which  does  not  proceed  from  my 
own  self,  but  for  the  glory  of  One  wlio  has  put  his-  force 
within  me.  You  seem  to  be  good  and  reverential  ;  if 
you  cannot  believe  in  me,  at  least  j-ou  will  pity  me  •• 
pity  is  of  man,  faith  comes  from  God." 

Andrea,  coloring  high,  drew  back  a  foot  which  was 
nearing  that  of  Marianna,  and  fixed  his  attention  upon 
her  while  he  listened  to  her  husband. 

"  I  was  born  at  Cremona,"  resumed  Gambara,  "  the 
son  of  a  musical  instrument  maker  ;  a  rather  good  per- 
former, but  a  far  better  composer.  I  therefore  learned 
in  my  childhood  the  laws  of  musical  construction  in  its 
dual  aspect,  spiritual  and  material,  and,  with  the  curi- 
osity of  my  years,  I  made  observations  which  later 
were  put  to  use  in  the  mind  of  ■my  matured  manhood. 
The  French  invasion  drove  us,  my  father  and  me,  from 
our  home.  We  were  ruined  b}'  the  war.  From  the 
time  I  was  ten  j-ears  of  age  I  began  that  wandering  life 
to  which  all  men  who  revolve  in  their  heads  reforms  in 
art,  science,  or  politics  are  subjected.  Fate,  or  the  natu- 
ral disposition  of  their  minds  (which  never  square  with 
the  lines  of  ordinar}'  minds),  leads  them  forward  provi- 
dentially to  points  where  the}'  receive  illumination.  Led 
by  mj'  passion  for  music  I  went  from  theatre  to  theatre 
throughout  Italy,  living  on  little,  as  one  can  live  there. 
Sometimes  I  played  the  cello  in  orchestras  ;  often  I 
went  upon  the  boards  in  choruses,  or  to  the  wings  with 
the  mechanics.    Thus  I  studied  music  in  all  its  aspects  ; 
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I  followed  instmments  and  the  human  voice  and  asked 
ui3-self  wherein  thej'  differed  and  in  what  thej'  har- 
monized ;  listening  carefully  to  the  scores  and  apply- 
ing the  laws  vay  father  taught  me.  Often  I  travelled 
through  the  countrj'  mending  instruments.  It  was  a 
life  without  food  in  a  land  where  the  sun  ever  shone, 
where  art  is  everywhere  and  mone^-  nowhere  —  at  least 
for  the  artist,  since  Rome  is  no  longer,  except  in  name, 
the  sovereign  of  the  Christian  world.  Sometimes  I  was 
well  received,  sometimes  I  was  driven  away  because  of 
my  poverty  ;  yet  I  never  lost  heart ;  I  listened  to  inward 
voices  which  foretold  fame.  Music  seemed  to  me  in  its 
infancy.  That  opinion  I  still  retain.  All  that  remains 
to  us  of  the  musical  world  anterior  to  the  seventeenth 
centiuy  goes  to  prove  that  ancient  composers  knew 
melody  onlj^,  they  were  ignorant  of  harmony  and  its 
A'ast  resources.  Music  is  both  a  science  and  an  art. 
The  roots  which  it  sends  into  phjsics  and  mathematics 
make  it  a  science ;  it  becomes  an  art  bj'  inspiration, 
which  employs,  unknown  to  itself,  the  propositions  of 
science.  It  derives  from  the  phj'sical  by  the  veiy 
essence  of  the  substance  it  employs.  Sound  is  air  modi- 
fied ;  air  is  made  up  of  elements,  which  no  doubt  find 
within  us  analogous  elements  which  respond  to  them, 
which  sj'mpathize  with  and  augment  them,  by  the 
power  of  thought.  Thus  air  must  certainly  contain  as 
many  particles  of  varying  elasticity,  capable  of  as  many 
vibrations  of  different  length,  as  there  are  tones  in  re- 
verberating bodies ;  and  these  particles,  perceived  by 
our  ear  and  put  into  operation  by  the  musician,  answer 
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to  ideas  according  to  our  several  organizations.  In  my 
opinion  the  nature  of  sound  is  identical  with  that  of 
light.  Sound  is  light  under  another  form  ;  both  act  by 
vibrations  which  end  in  man,  and  which  he  then  trans- . 
forms  in  his  nerve-centres  into  thoughts.  Music  is  like 
painting,  which  employs  bodies  that  have  the  faculty  of 
disengaging  this  or  that  property  of  the  mother-sub- 
stance for  the  composition  of  a  picture.  So  in  music, 
instruments  fulfil  the  function  of  a  painter's  color.  In- 
asmuch as  all  sound  produced  hy  a  reverberating  bodj' 
is  invariably  accompanied  by  its  major  third  and  fifth, 
and  influences  grains  of  dust  spread  upon  a  flat  parch- 
ment so  as  to  trace  geometrical  figures  of  uniform 
shapes  upon  it,  according  to  the  varying  volumes  of 
the  sound,  regular  when  harmon}'  is  given  forth,  and 
without  exact  form  when  discords  are  produced,  I  say 
that  music  is  an  art  woven  from  the  verj-  bowels  of 
Nature." 

Gambara's  calm  eyes  rested  on  Marcosini,  who  lis- 
tened to  him  with  rapt  attention. 

"  Yes,"  he  continued,  "music  obeys  both  phj-sical 
and  mathematical  laws.  The  phj'sical  laws  are  little 
known,  the  mathematical  laws  are  better  known  and 
understood  ;  the  studj-  of  their  action  and  influence  led 
to  the  creation  of  harmon}',  to  which  we  owe  Mozart, 
Haydn,  Beethoven,  and  Rossini,  men  of  glorious  genius 
who  have  certainly  produced  a  music  that  is  nearer 
perfection  than  their  predecessors,  —  though  the  genius 
of  the  latter  is  incontestable.  The  old  masters  sang 
their  music  instead  of  modelling  it  on  art  and  science, 
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—  a  glorious  alliance  which  blends  into  one  whole  the 
beauties  of  melody  and  the  powers  of  harmony.  Now 
if  the  discover}'  of  the  mathematical  laws  of  music  gave 
these  four  great  musicians  to  humanitj-,  to  what  height 
may  we  not  attain  when  we  succeed  in  discovering  the 
physical  laws  in  virtue  of  which  (I  beg  you  to  observe 
this)  we  store  up  in  great  or  lesser  quantity,  according 
to  proportions  yet  to  be  discovered,  a  certain  ethereal 
substance  diffused  upon  the  air,  which  gives  us  music 
as  it  gives  us  light,  and  the  phenomena  of  vegetation 
as  weU  as  those  of  zoology.  Do  you  understand  me  ? 
These  new  laws  provide  the  composer  with  new  powers  ; 
offering  him  instruments  superior  to  all  present  instru- 
ments and,  possibly,  a  finer  harmony  than  that  which 
rules  the  realm  of  music  at  the  present  da}'.  If  each 
modulated  tone  obej's  a  power,  we  must  know  what 
that  power  is  in  order  that  we  may  couple  these  forces 
according  to  their  appropriate  laws.  Composers  are 
now  working  on  substances  that  are  unknown  to  them. 
Why  should  an  instrument  of  metal  and  an  instrument 
of  wood,  the  bassoon  and  the  cornet,  resemble  each 
other  so  little  in  their  effects,  though  they  are  worked 
by  the  same  substances,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  constitu- 
ent gases  of  the  atmosphere.  Their  dissimilarities  come 
either  from  some  decomposition  of  those  gases,  or  from 
the  assimilation  of  principles  which  are  suited  to  them 
and  which  they  send  back  modified  by  the  power  of 
faculties  yet  unknown  to  us.  If  we  could  discover 
what  those  faculties  are,  science  and  art  would  gain 
immensely.     AVhatever  extends  science  extends  art- 
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"  "Well !  "  he  cried,  after  a  momentary  pause,  "  those 
discoveries  !  I  have  tracked  them,  I  have  made  them ! 
Yes  "  he  continued,  growing  more  and  more  animated, 
"  until  now  man  has  noted  effects  rather  than  causes. 
If  he  could  penetrate  causes  music  would  become  the 
greatest  of  all  the  arts.  In  painting  j-ou  see  only 
what  pictures  show  you ;  j'ou  hear  only  what  the  poet 
tells  you  ;  music  goes  far  beyond  that,  — it  forms  your 
thought,  it  awakens  your  torpid  memory.  Behold  a 
thousand  souls  present  in  one  assembly ;  notes  issue 
from  Pasta's  throat  (rendering  so  well  the  thoughts 
that  shone  in  Rossini's  soul  when  he  wrote  the  melody) 
and  that  single  phrase  of  the  master  transmitted  into 
those  diverse  souls  develops  in  them  as  many  diverse 
poems.  To  one  it  shows  a  woman  long  desired ;  to  an- 
other some  shore  where  once  he  paced,  whose  droop- 
ing willows  and  transparent  water  reappear  to  him  with 
the  hopes  that  danced  beneath  the  bosky  coverts ;  this 
woman  recalls  the  throng,  of  feelings  that  tortured  her 
in  an  hour  of  jealousy ;  another,  the  unsatisfied  long- 
ings of  her  heart,  painting  to  her  mind  with  the  rich 
colors  of  a  dream  the  ideal  being  whom  she  would  fain 
embrace  with  the  ardor  of  her  who  caresses  her  chimera 
in  the  Roman  mosaic ;  another  thinks  of  desires  about 
to  be  realized,  and  plunges  by  anticipation  into  a  tor- 
rent of  delights  whose  waves  bound  up  and  break  upon 
her  burning  breast.  Music  alone  has  power  to  make 
us  live  within  ourselves :  all"  other  arts  give  limited 
pleasures  onlj'  —  But  I  am  wandering  too  far.  Such, 
then,  were  my  first  ideas,  —  vague  indeed,  for  an  inventor 
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sees  at  first  only  a  faint  aurora.  But  I  carried  these 
glorious  ideas  at  the  bottom  of  my  wallet  wherever  I 
went;  they  helped  me  to  eat  the  dry  crusts  gayly  as 
I  soaked  them  in  the  water  of  the  waj^side  fountains. 
I  worked,  I  composed  melodies,  and  when  I  had  played 
them  on  some  instrument,  no  matter  what,  I  resumed 
my  travels  through  Italj'.  At  last,  when  I  was  twenty- 
two,  I  went  to  live  in  Venice,  where  for  the  first  time 
I  found  tranquillity  and  gained  a  tolerable  position.  I 
made  the  acquaintance  of  an  old  Venetian  noble,  who 
was  pleased  with  my  ideas,  encouraged  me  in  my  re- 
searches, and  found  me  employment  at  the  Fenice  thea- 
tre. Life  in  Venice  is  very  cheap ;  and  lodgings  cost 
but  little.  I  occupied  an  apartment  in  that  Palazzo 
Capello  whence  the  beauteous  Bianca  issued  one  night 
to  become  Grand  Duchess  of  Tuscauj-  and  Queen  of 
C3'prus.  I  dreamed  that  my  hidden  fame  would  issue 
thence  and  crown  me,  like  her,  in  coming,  days.  I 
spent  my  evenings  at  the  theatre  and  my  days  in 
work.  A  disaster  overtook  me.  The  representation 
of  an  opera,  '  The  Martyrs,'  in  which  I  had  embodied 
my  ideas,  was  a  failure.  No  one  understood  mj"  music. 
Give  Beethoven  to  Italians  and  they  know  not  where 
the}-  are.  No  one  had  the  patience  to  await  an  effect 
which  all  the  different  themes  of  each  instrument  were 
preparing,  until  they  gathered  into  oue  grand  harmony. 
I  had  founded  hopes  on  that  opera  of  '  The  Martyrs,'  — 
for  we  always  discount  success,  we  lovers  of  the  azure 
goddess  Hope !  When  a  man  believes  he  is  destined 
to  produce  great  things,  it  isdifflcult  not  to- have  pre- 
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sentiments  of  success ;  the  cask  has  chinks  through 
which  the  light  will  enter.  In  the  same  palazzo  lived 
my  wife's  family  ;  and  the  hope  of  winning  Marianna's 
hand,  when  she  smiled  upon  me  from  her  window,  had 
greatlj'  contributed  to  my  efforts.  I  fell  into  a  state  of 
dark  melancholy  as  I  measured  the  depth  of  the  abyss 
into  which  I  had  fallen ;  I  saw  there  was  nothing  be- 
fore me  but  a  life  of  poverty,  —  a  ceaseless  struggle  in 
which  love  must  perish.  Marianna  did  as  genius  does  ; 
she  sprang  with  joined  feet  over  and  beyond  all  difficul- 
ties. I  will  not  speak  of  the  slender  happiness  that 
brightened  the  early  days  of  my  misfortunes.  Terri- 
fied at  my  downfall,  I  believed  that  Italj',  dull  of  com- 
prehension and  slumbering  to  the  chorus  of  routine, 
was  not  prepared  to  receive  the  innovations  I  was  med- 
itating ;  my  thoughts  turnet  do  Germany.  As  I  trav- 
elled towards  that  country,  taking  my  way  through 
Hungarj',  I  listened  to  the  manifold  voices  of  nature ; 
I  endeavored  to  reproduce  their  sublime  harmonies  by 
the  help  of  instruments  which  I  made  or  modified  for 
the  purpose.  These  experiments  required  enormous 
outlays  which  soon  absorbed  our  slender  savings.  And 
yet  this  was  the  happiest  period  of  our  lives ;  I  was 
appreciated  in  Germany.  Nothing  finer  has  come  into 
my  life.  I  know  of  nothing  to  compare  with  the  tu- 
multuous sensations  that  filled  my  being  in  presence 
of  Marianna,  whose  beauty  was  then  in  all  its  glory 
and  celestial  power.  Must  I  admit  it?  —  I  was  happy. 
More  than  once  during  those  hours  of  weakness  my 
passion  made  me  speak  the  language  of  terrestrial  har- 
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monies.  I  composed  at  times  a  few  of  those  melodies 
■which  resemble  geometrical  flgiires,  and  are  so  much 
prized  in  the  world  30U  live  in.  But  as  soon  as  I  at- 
tained success,  invincible  obstacles  were  put  in  my  way 
by  my  co-musicians,  all  faithless  or  incapable.  I  had 
heard  of  France  as  a  country  where  innovations  were 
welcomed,  and  I  resolved  to  go  there ;  my  wife  col- 
lected the  means  and  we  came  to  Paris.  Up  to  that 
time  no  one  had  ever  laughed  in  my  face ;  but  in  this 
dreadful  city  I  was  forced  to  bear  that  cruel  torture 
added  to  the  sharp  anguish  of  our  miserable  poverty. 
Compelled  to  lodge  in  this  polluted  quarter  of  the 
town,  we  have  lived  for  the  last  few  months  on  Ma- 
rianna's  toil ;  she  sews  for  the  unhappy  prostitutes 
who  tramp  this  neighborhood.  Marianna  tells  me  she 
is  treated  with  deference  and  generosity  by  these  poor 
women,  which  I  attribute  to  the  ascendencj'  of  a  virtue 
so  pure  that  vice  is  compelled  to  respect  it." 

"  Hope  on,"  said  Andrea.  "  Perhaps  you  have 
reached  the  end  of  your  trials.  My  efforts  shall  be 
united  to  j'ours  to  bring  your  labors  into  the  light  of 
day  ;  meantime  allow  a  compatriot,  an  artist  like  your- 
self, to  offer  you  in  advance  a  part  at  least  of  your 
iflevi table  future  gains." 

"AU  that  belongs  to  my  material  life  is  my  wife's 
affair,"  answered  Gambara  ;  "  she  will  decide  whether 
we  can  accept  without  humiliation  the  assistance  of  an 
honorable  man,  such  as  you  appear  to  be.  For  myself, 
who  have  been  led  to  make  j'ou  this  over-long  confi- 
dence, I  must  ask  your  permission  to  withdraw.    A 
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molodj'  beckons  me ;  it  dances  and  darts  before  me, 
naked  and  shivering^  like  a  beautiful  girl  without  her 
garments.  Adieu,  I  must  go  and  clothe  ray  mistress ; 
I  leave  my  wife  with  you." 

He  hurried  away  like  a  man  who  blamed  himself  for 
wasting  precious  time ;  Marianna,  half-embarrassed, 
tried  to  follow  him.  Andrea  dared  not  retain  her, 
but  Giardini  came  to  the  rescue. 

"  Signorina,"  he  said,  "  did  you  not  hear  your  hus- 
band tell  you  to  settle  matters  with  the  signer  count?  " 

Marianna  sat  down  again,  but  without  looking  at 
Andrea,  who  hesitated  to  address  her. 

"The  confidence  Signor  Gambara  has  placed  in  me," 
he  said  at  last,  in  a  tone  of  emotion,  "  maj*  perhaps 
win  me  that  of  his  wife.  Will  la  bella  Marianna  con- 
sent to  tell  me  the  history  of  her  own  life?  " 

"  My  life?"  answered  Marianna,  "  my  life  is  that  of 
an  irj.  As  to  the  history  of  my  heart,  j-ou  must  think 
me  exempt  from  pride  as  well  as  devoid  of  modesty 
if  you  can  ask  me  to  tell  it  to  you  after  what  you  have 
just  heard." 

"Of  whom  shall  I  ask  it?"  cried  the  count,  whose 
passion  was  beginning  to  extinguish  his  wits. 

"  Of  j-ourself,"  replied  Marianna.  "  Either  you  have 
already  comprehended  me,  or  j-ou  never  will.  Ask 
yourself." 

"I  will;  but  3-ou  must  listen  to  me.  I  take  your 
hand ;  leave  it  in  mine  so  long  as  I  tell  your  story 
truthfully." 

"  Go  on,"  said  Marianna. 
14 
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"  The  life  of  a  woman  begins  with  her  first  passion," 
said  Andrea.  "  My  dear  Marianna  began  to  live  on  the 
A&y  when  she  first  saw  Paolo  Gambara ;  her  nature 
needed  a  deep  passion  to  give  it  joj' ;  above  all  she 
needed  some  pathetic  weakness  to  protect  and  sustain. 
Tlie  splendid  female  organization  with  which  she  is  en- 
dowed is,  perhaps,  less  drawn  to  love  than  to  mater- 
nity. You  sigh,  Marianna ;  have  I  laid  my  finger  on 
an  open  wound  ?  You  took  upon  j'ourself  a  noble  part, 
protecting,  as  you  do,  a  fine,  distraught  intellect.  You 
said  to  }'ourself :  '  Paolo  shall  be  my  genius  and  I  will 
be  his  reason  ;  between  us  we  shall  become  that  being, 
well-nigh  divine,  that  men  call  angel, — that  sublime 
creature  which  enjoj's  and  comprehends,  while  neither 
virtue  nor  wisdom  stifies  love.'  In  the  first  trans- 
ports of  youth  j'ou  heard  tlie  mj-riad  voices  of  nature 
which  your  poet  longed  to  reproduce.  Enthusiasm 
filled  your  soul  when  Paolo  spread  before  you  those 
treasures  of  poetry  as  he  vainly  sought  their  equivalent 
in  the  sublime  but  limited  language  of  his  own  art ; 
j'ou  admired  him  as  an  ecstatic  elation  carried  him  far 
above  you,  for  3'ou  liked  to  thinlc  that  all  that  errant 
energy  would  sooner  or  later  return  to  love.  You  knew 
nothing  of  the  tj-rannous  and  jealous  empire  which 
thought  maintains  over  the  brains  that  fall  in  love  with 
it.  Gambara  was  the  slave,  before  he  knew  j'ou,  of 
that  proud  and  vindictive  mistress,  against  whom  you 
have  vainly  struggled  for  him  to  this  day.  For  one 
sole  moment  happiness  opened  before  j'ou.  Wl^en 
Paolo  fell  from  the  heights  where  his  mind  continually 


soared,  he  found  reality  (the  reality  of  your  love)  so 
sweet  that  you  may  well  have  thought  his  madness 
would  slumber  forever  in  your  arms.  But  music  re- 
gained her  prej'.  The  dazzling  illusion  which  carried 
you  suddenly  into  the  delights  of  mutual  passion  made 
the  solitary  path  to  which  j'ou  then  found  yourself  con- 
demned only  the  more  arid  and  darksome.  From  the 
story  your  husband  has  just  told  me,  as  from  the 
striking  contrast  between  your  person  and  his,  I  di- 
vine the  secret  anguish  of  your  life,  the  painful  mj's- 
teries  of  this  ill-assorted  union  in  which  j-ou  take  the 
lot  of  suffering  upon  j-ourself.  Marianna,  though  your  " 
conduct  is  ever  heroic  and  j'our  fortitude  never  deserts 
you  in  the  performance  of  your  cruel  duties,  perhaps  in 
the  silence  of  your  solitary  nights  the  heart  which  now 
is  beating  hard  within  your  bosom  ma}'  rise  and  mur- 
mur. Your  worst  torture  is  the  worthiness  of  j'our 
husband;  were  he  less  noble,  less  pure,  you  might 
abandon  him  ;  but  his  virtues  support  yours  ;  between 
your  heroism  and  his  you  ma}'  well  ask  j'ourself  which 
should  be  the  last  to  give  way.  You  are  pursuing  the 
real  gi'andeur  of  your  task  while  Paolo  is  pursuing  his 
chimera.  If  the  love  of  duty  alone  sustained  and 
guided  you,  perhaps  victory  might  seem  easier  to  3-ou  ; 
to  kill  j-our  heart  and  carry  your  life  into  the  region  of 
abstractions  might  even  suffice  you ;  religion  would 
absorb  the  rest ;  you  would  live  by  an  idea,  like  those 
saintlj'  women  who  extinguish  at  the  foot  of  the  altar 
all  the  instincts  of  their  nature.  But  the  charm  of 
Paolo's  person,  the  elevation  of  his  soul,  the  rare  and 
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afiecting  proofs  which  he  gave  j'ou  of  his  tenderness, 
have  perpetuall}-  driven  jou  from  the  ideal  world  where 
virtue  tried  to  keep  3011 ;  they  have  excited  forces 
within  you  which  are  exhausted  incessantly  in  your 
unequal  struggle  against  the  phautom  of  love.  But 
the  time  has  come  when  j'ou  deceive  j'ourself  no  longer. 
Years  of  disillusion  have  stripped  j-our  patience  from 
you ;  an  angel  would  have  lost  it  long  ago.  To-day 
j-our  hope  so  long  pursued  is  a  shadow,  not  a  sub- 
stance. Madness  so  near  allied  to  genius  must  ever  be 
incurable  on  earth.  Aware,  at  last,  of  this  truth,  you 
-have  thought  of  your  youth  —  lost,  or  at  least  sacri- 
ficed ;  you  have  bitterl}-  perceived  the  wrong  done 
you  by  nature  which  gave  you  a  father  only  where  you 
sought  a  husband.  You  ask  j'ourself  whether  j'ou 
have  not  gone  far  beyond  the  duties  of  a  wife  in 
keeping  j'ourself  faithfully  to  a  man  who  knows  no 
wife  but  science.  Marianna,  leave  me  your  hand ;  all 
that  I  have  told  j'Ou  is  true.  You  have  cast  your  ej'es 
about  J'OU  but  —  j'ou  were  in  Paris,  not  in  Italy  where 
the}'  know  how  to  love  — " 

"  Oh  !  let  me  end  the  tale,"  cried  Marianna,  "  I  would 
rather  say  these  things  myself.  I  will  be  frank.  I  know 
I  speak  to  my  best  friend.  Yes,  I  was  in  Paris  when 
all  that  you  explain  so  clearly  took  place  within  me ; 
but  when  I  met  you  I  was  saved,  for  I  had  nowhere 
met  the  love  I  had  dreamed  of  from  my  infancy.  Mj' 
dress  and  my  abode  withdrew  me  from  the  notice  of 
men  like  j'Ou.  The  few  young  men  I  meet  here  are 
odious  to  me  ;  they  treat  me  with  disrespect ;  they  scoff 
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at  m}^  husband  as  a  foolish  dotard ;  some  basely  court 
him  only  to  betray  him ;  they  all  seek  to  separate  me 
from  him  ;  none  of  them  understand  the  worship  I  have 
vowed  to  that  soul  which  is  so  far  away  from  us  only 
because  it  is  so  near  heaven,  nor  the  love  I  feel  for  that 
friend,  that  brother  whom  I  desire  to  serve  —  forever. 
You  alone  have  understood  the  tie  that  binds  me  to  him. 
Tell  me  that  j'our  interest  in  my  Paolo  is  sincere,  and 
without  an  object  —  " 

"  I  accept  your  praise,"  interrupted  Andrea ;  "but  do 
not  go  too  far  ;  do  not  oblige  me  to  contradict  you.  I 
love  you,  Marianna,  as  we  love  the  glorious  land  where 
you  and  I  were  born  ;  I  love  you  with  all  my  soul  and 
with  all  my  strength  ;  but,  before  I  offer  j-ou  this  love 
I  desire  to  make  myself  worthy  of  obtaining  j-ours.  I 
will  make  a  last  effort  to  give  you  back  the  man  you 
have  loved  from  childhood  and  whom,  perhaps,  j-ou  will 
never  cease  to  love.  While  awaiting  success  or  defeat, 
accept,  without  a  blush,  the  comforts  of  life  which  I 
desire  to  give  to  both  of  jou.  To-morrow  let  us  seek  a 
suitable  lodging  for  him.  Do  you  esteem  me  enough 
to  allow  me  to  share  your  guardianship  ?  " 

Marianna,  astonished  at  his  generosit}',  held  out  her 
hand  ;  the  count  took  it,  and  then  left  the  room,  endeavor- 
ing to  avoid  the  civilities  of  Signor  Giardini  and  his  wife. 

The  next  day  Andrea  was  ushered  by  Giardini  into 
the  apartment  occupied  b}-  the  husband  and  wife. 
Though  Marianna  well  knew  the  superior  nature  of  her 
Joyer  (for  there  are  souls  that  can  be  quicklj'  read),  she 
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was  too  good  a  housekeeper  not  to  sbow  some  embar- 
rassment on  receiving  a  great  lord  in  so  poor  a  chamber. 
But  it  was  very  clean.  She  had  passed  the  morning  in 
dusting  her  extraordinary  furniture,  the  handiwork  of 
Giardini,  who  had  spent  his  leisure  hours  in  construct- 
ing it  from  the  woodwork  of  instruments  discarded  bj' 
Gambara.  Andrea  had  never  seen  anything  so  amaz- 
ing in  his  life.  To  maintain  the  semblance  of  gravitj-, 
he  was  forced  to  turn  his  ej'es  away  from  the  composer's 
bed,  grotesquely  fabricated  bj'  the  cook  out  of  the  case 
of  an  old  spinet,  and  look  at  Marianna's  narrow  couch, 
whose  single  mattress  was  covered  with  a  piece  of  white 
muslin,  a  sight  which  filled  him  with  thoughts  both  sad 
and  tender.  He  wished  to  speak  of  his  plans  and  to 
arrange  for  the  emplo3'ment  of  the  morning  ;  but  the  en- 
thusiastic Gambara,  believing  that  he  had  met  with  a 
willing  auditor  at  last,  seized  upon  the  count  and  com- 
pelled him  to  listen  to  an  opera  which  he  had  written 
for  the  Parisians. 

"  In  the  first  place,  monsieur,"  saidGambara,  "  allow 
me  to  tell  j'ou  the  subject  in  half  a  dozen  words..  Here, 
in  Paris,  persons  who  receive  musical  impressions  never 
develop  them  within  their  own  souls,  as  religion  teaches 
us  to  develop  sacred  texts,  by  praj'er  and  meditation  ; 
consequently' ,  it  is  difficult  to  make  them  understand 
that  there  exists  in  nature  an  eternal  music,  a  melody 
infinitely  sweet,  a  perfect  harmon}-,  troubled  only  b^- 
fluctuations  independent  of  the  divine  will,  as  passions 
are  independent  of  the  will  of  men.  It  was  therefore 
necessary  that  I  should  find  some  vast  canvas  or  frame 
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able  to  contain  and  to  show  effects  and  causes  —  for  my 
music  aims  to  present  a  picture  of  tlie  life  of  nations 
taken  at  its  highest  point  of  view.  My  opera  (of  which 
I  wrote  the  libretto,  for  a  poet  could  never  have  devel- 
oped the  subject)  gives  the  life  of  Mohammed,  a  per- 
sonage in  whom  the  magic  of  ancient  Sabaeanism  and 
the  oriental  poetry  of  the  Jewish  religion  were  brought 
together  to  produce  one  of  the  greatest  of  human 
poems,  —  the  dominion  of  the  Arabs.  Undoubtedly, 
Mohammed  borrowed  the  idea  of  absolute  government 
from  the  Jews,  and  the  progressive  movement  which 
created  the  brilliant  empire  of  the  caliphs  from  the  pas- 
toral or  Sabaean  religions.  The  prophet's  destiny  was 
imprinted  on  his  very  birth.  His  father  was  a  Pagan 
and  his  mother  a  Jewess.  Ah !  my  dear  count,  to  be 
a  great  musician  one  must  needs  be  very  learned. 
Without  education  there  is  no  such  thing  as  local  color, 
in  fact,  no  ideas  in  music.  The  composer  who  sings 
to  sing  is  an  artisan,  not  an  artist.  This  magnificent 
opera  is  the  continuation  of  the  great  vrork  I  had 
already  begun.  My  first  opera  was  called  '  The  Mar- 
tyrs ; '  I  intend  to  write  a  third  on  '  Jerusalem  Deliv- 
ered.' You  see,  of  course,  the  beauty  of  this  triple 
composition  and  its  manifold  resources.  The  Martyrs, 
Mohammed,  Jerusalem !  The  God  of  the  Occident, 
the  God  of  the  Orient,  and  the  struggle  of  their  reli- 
giong  around  a  tomb.  But  let  me  not  speak  of  my  lost 
greatness  !     Listen  to  a  summary  of  mj-  opera. 

"The  first  act,''  he  continued,  after  a  pause,  "  shows 
Mohammed  an  agent,  living  in  the  house  of  Khadijah, 
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a  rich  widow  with  whom  his  uncle  placed  him.  He  is 
amorous  and  ambitious.  Driven  from  Mecca,  he  flies 
to  Medina,  and  dates  his  era  from  the  period  of  his 
flight  (the  Hegira).  The  second  act  presents  Moham- 
med the  prophet  founding  a  religion  militant.  The 
third  shows  him  satiated  with  all  things ;  having  ex- 
hausted life,  he  seeks  to  conceal  his  death  that  he  may 
seem  a  god, — last  effort  of  human  pride!  You  shall 
now  judge  .of  my  method  of  expressing  by  sounds  a 
great  fact  which  poetry  can  only  render  imperfectly 
by  words." 

Gambara  seated  himself  at  the  piano  with  a  calm, 
collected  air ;  his  wife  brought  the  voluminous  sheets 
of  the  score,  which,  however,  he  did  not  open. 

"  The  whole  opera,"  he  said,  "  rests  on  a  bass,  as  on 
a  rich  territor}'.  Mohammed  must  therefore  have  a  ma- 
jestic bass  voice,  and  his  first  wife,  necessarily,  a  con- 
tralto. Khadijah  was  past  j'outh  ;  she  was  twenty  years 
of  age.  Attention  !  the  overture  begins  (c  minor)  with 
an  andante  (three-four  time).  Do  you  hear  the  sad- 
ness of  the  ambitious  man  whom  love  cannot  satisfy  ? 
Through  his  plaints,  by  a  transition  to  related  time 
(e  flat  allegro,  common-time),  are  heard  the  cries  of  the 
epileptic  lover,  his  ravings,  mingled  with  a  few  warlilie 
sounds ;  for  the  all-powerful  sabre  of  the  caliphs  is 
beginning  to  gleam  before  his  eyes.  The  manifold 
beauties  of  the  single  wife  give  him  the  idea  of.  that 
plurality  of  love  which  strikes  us  so  forcibly  in  Don 
Giovanni.  Hearing  this  theme  do  you  not  already 
foresee  the  paradise  of  Mohammed  ?    But  here  (a  flat, 
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major  ke3%  six-eight)  is  a  cantabile  fit  to  delight  a  soul 
rebellious  to  all  musical  emotions  ;  Khadijah  has  com- 
prehended Mohammed!  Khadijah  announces  to  the 
multitude  the  conferences  of  the  prophet  with  the  angel 
Gabriel  {maestoso  sostenuto  in  r  minor).  The  magis- 
trates and  priests,  power  and  religion,  feeling  them- 
selves attacked  by  the  reformer,  as  Socrates  and  Christ 
attacked  the  worn-out,  expiring  religions  and  powers, 
turn  upon  the  prophet  and  drive  him  from  Mecca  (strette 
in  c  major).  But  now,  listen  !  comes  m}' glorious  domi- 
nant (g  common-time).  Arabia  hears  her  prophet, 
the  horsemen  gather  (g  major,  e  flat,  b  flat,  g  minor, 
still  common-time).  The  avalanche  of  men  augments. 
The  false  prophet  practises  on  a  tribe  the  deceptions  he 
is  soon  to  impose  upon  a  world  (g,  g).  He  promises 
universal  dominion  to  the  Arabs ;  the^-  believe  him  be- 
cause he  is  inspired.  The  crescendo  begins  (with  the 
same  dominant).  Listen  to  the  flourish  of  trumpets  (c 
major)  ;  brass  instruments  woven  into  the  harmonj-,  but 
detaching  themselves  from  it  to  express  the  first  tri- 
umphs of  victorj'.  Medina  is  conquered  for  the  prophet 
and  thcj'  march  to  Mecca  (burst  of  martial  music,  still  c 
major).  The  powers  of  the  orchestra  roll  forth  like  a 
conflagration,  the  instruments  all  speak ;  do  }0u  hear 
tliose  torrents  of  harnionj'?  Suddenly  the  tutti  is  in- 
termpted  by  a  graceful  theme  (minor  third).  Hear 
the  last  melodj'  of  devoted  love !  The  woman  who 
sustains  the  great  man  dies,  concealing  her  despair  ;• 
she  dies  at  tlie  triumph  of  him  in  whom  love  had  be- 
come too  mighty  to  confine  itself  to  one  woman ;  she 
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adores  him  enough  to  sacrifice  herself  to  the  greatness 
which  destroys  her.  Soul  of  fire !  But  now  behold ! 
the  desert  invades  the  world  (c  major  again).  The 
orchestral  parts  take  up  the  score  in  a  terrible  fifth  of 
the  fundamental  bass,  which  dies  away,  —  Mohammed 
is  satiated  ;  he  has  tasted  and  exhausted  all !  But  he 
chooses  to  die  a  God !  Arabia  adores  him  with  pra3'er ; 
here  we  fall  back  into  my  first  sad  strain,  after  the 
curtain  rose  (c  minor).  Do  you  not  find  in  this  mu- 
sic," said  Gambara,  ceasing  to  play,  and  turning  round 
to  the  count,  "  in  this  vivid,  jostling,  melancholy,  fan- 
tastic, and  ever  grand  music,  the  expression  of  the  life 
of  an  epileptic  frantic  after  pleasure,  unable  to  read  or 
write,  making  his  very  defects  the  stepping-stones  of 
his  grandeur,  transforming  his  faults  and  his  misfor- 
tunes into  triumphs  ?  Have  you  not  obtained  from  this 
overture  —  a  mere  sample  of  the  opera  —  an  idea  of  his 
seductive  power  over  an  eager  and  amorous  people?" 

The  face  of  the  maestro,  from  which  Andrea  endeav- 
ored to  divine  the  meaning  of  the  ideas  he  was  uttering 
with  an  inspired  voice,  and  which  a  chaotic  medley  of 
notes  hindered  his  hearer  from  comprehending,  at  first 
austere  and  calm,  grew  more  and  more  animated  until 
at  last  it  took  a  passionate  expression  which  reacted 
upon  Marianna  and  Giardini.  Marianna,  keenly  afiected 
by  the  passages  in  which  she  recognized  her  own  posi- 
tion, could  not  hide  the  agitation  of  her  face  from 
♦Andrea.  Gambara  wiped  his  forehead  and  threw  his 
glance  with  such  force  to  the  ceiling  that  bis  eyes 
seemed  to  pierce  it  and  rise  upward  to  the  skies. 
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"You  have  seen  the  perist\-le,"  he  said,  "let  us  now 
enter  the  temple.  The  opci'a  begins.  Fiest  Act: 
Mohammed,  alone,  on  the  front  of  the  scene,  sings  an 
air  (f  natural,  common  time),  interrupted  by  a  chorus 
of  caraeL-di'iA'ers,  who  surround  a  well  at  the  back  of 
the  stage  (the3'  break  into  the  rhythm,  six-eight). 
What  majestic  grief!  it  touches  the  hearts  of  the 
most  frivolous  of  beings.  Is  it  not  the  melody  of  re- 
pressed genius?" 

To  Andrea's  great  astonishment  (Marianna  was  ac- 
customed to  it)  Gambai'a  contracted  his  throat  so  vio- 
lenth*  that  choking  sounds  broke  forth,  something  like 
those  of  a  growling  watch-dog.  A  light  froth  whitened 
the  composer's  lips  and  made  Andrea  shudder. 

"His  wife  appears  (a  minor).  Magnificent  duet! 
In  this  piece  I  show  that  Mohammed  possessed  will, 
and  his  wife  intellect.  Khadijah  announces  that  she  is 
about  to  undertake  a  work  which  will  bei'eave  her  of 
the  love  of  her  3'oung  husband.  Mohammed  desires  to 
conquer  the  world  ;  his  wife  divines  his  purpose  ;  she 
seconds  it  by  persuading  the  people  of  Mecca  tiiat  her 
husband's  attacks  of  epilepsy  are  the  result  of  his  com- 
merce with  angels.  Chorus  of  Mohammed's  first  dis- 
ciples, who  throng  to  promise  him  their  help  (c  shai'p 
minor,  sotto  voce).  Mohammed  retires  to,  speak  with 
the  Angel  Gabriel  (recitative  in  f  major).  His  wife 
encourages  the  chorus  (air,  accompanied  by  chorus ; 
gusts  of  voices  sustain  Khadijah's  grand  and  majestic 
song.  A  major).  Abdallah,  the  father  of  Ayeshah, 
the  only  maiden  whom  Mohammed  has  found  a  virgin, 
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and  whose  name  the  prophet  changed  to  Abu-Beke 
(father  of  the  virgin)  comes  forward  with  his  danghter ; 
their  voices  detach  themselves  from  the  chorus,  taking 
up  Khadijah's  air  and  sustaining  it  (in  counterpoint) . 
Omar,  father  of  Hafsah,  another  maiden  whom  Moham- 
med is  to  possess,  follows  the  example  of  Abu-Bekr  and 
approaches  with  his  daughter  to  form  a  quintette.  The 
virgin  Aj-eshah  is  first  soprano  ;  Hafsah  second  soprano ; 
Abu-Bekr  bass,  and  Omar  bar^-tone.  Mohammed  re- 
enters, inspired.  He  sings  his  first  bravura  air,  which 
begins  the  finale  (e  major)  ;  he  promises  the  empire  of 
the  world  to  his  first  Believers.  The  prophet  beholds 
the  maidens,  and  by  a  soft  transition  (from  b  major  to 
G  major)  he  turns  to  amorous  phrases.  All,  Mohammed's 
cousin,  and  Khaled,  his  greatest  general,  both  tenors, 
appear  and  announce  the  persecution  ;  the  magistrates, 
soldiers,  and  magnates  have  banished  the  prophet  (reci- 
tative). Mohammed  invokes  the  Angel  Gabriel  (in  c), 
declares  that  the  angel  is  with  him,  and  points  to  a 
pigeon  circling  above  his  head.  The  chorus  of  Believ- 
ers answer  in  tones  of  devotion  on  a  modulation  in  b 
major.  The  soldiers,  magistrates,  and  magnates  arrive 
(tempo  di  marcia,  b  major).  Struggle  between  the 
two  choruses  (strette  in  e  major).  Mohammed  (bj-  a 
succession  of  diminished  and  descending  sevenths)  j-ields 
to  the  storm  and  takes  to  flight.  The  sombre  and  sav- 
age color  of  this  finale  is  flecked  by  the  themes  of  the 
three  women,  who  predict  Mohammed's  triumph  ;  these 
phrases  will  be  found  developed  in  the  third  act,  where 
Mohammed  is  seen  to  enjoy  the  delights  of  grandeur." 
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Tears  came  into  Garabara's  63-68,  then,   recovering 
from  his  momentary  emotion,  he  cried  out :  — 

' '  Second  Act  :  Behold  religion  instituted  !  Arabs 
guard  the  tent  of  their  prophet,  who  confers  with  God 
(chorus  in  a  minor).  Mohammed  shows  himself  (prayer 
in  f).  What  brilliant  and  majestic  harmonj-  underlies 
this  chant,  in  which,  methinks,  I  have  pushed  back  the 
limits  of  melodj- !  Surely  I  was  bound  to  express  the 
marvels  of  that  great  uprising  and  outpouring  of  men 
who  created  a  music,  an  architecture,  a  poetry,  with 
customs,  manners,  and  morals  of  their  own.  As  you 
listen,  are  you  not  pacing  beneath  the  arches  of  tlie 
Generalife  and  through  the  gateways  of  the  Alhambra? 
The  fiorituri  of  the  melody  paint  the  exquisite  Moorish 
arabesques  of  the  architecture,  and  the  poesy  of  that 
warlike  and  gallant  religion  which'was  soon  to  meet  in 
arms  the  gallant  and  warlike  chivahy  of  the  Christians. 
A  few  brass  instruments  sound  the  first  notes  of  tri- 
umph (in  broken  cadence).  The  Arabs  fall  down  and 
worship  the  prophet  (k  flat  major).  Khaled,  Amrou, 
and  Ali  enter  (tempo  di  marcia).  The  armies  of  the 
Faithful  haye  taken  the  cities  and  conquered  the  three 
Arabias  !  Hear  that  sonorous  recitative  !  Moham- 
med rewards  his  generals  by  giving  them  his  women.  — 
Here  comes  in,"  remarked  Gambara,  in  a  rueful  tone, 
"  one  of  those  ignoble  ballets  which  cut  the  thread  of 
the  noblest  musical  tragedies.  But  Mohammed  (b  mi- 
nor) redeems  it  by  his  grand  prophecy,  which  that  poor 
Monsieur  de  Voltaire  describes  in  lines  beginning :  — 
'  Arabia's  day  has  come  at  last.' 
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The  Arab  chorus  breaks  forth  triumphant  {allegretto 
six-eight).  The  clarions  and  the  other  wind  instru- 
ments reappear  with  the  tribes  who  flock  to  the  stand- 
ard. General  gala,  in  which  all  voices  take  up  the 
strain,  one  after  the  other,  and  Mohammed  proclaims 
Polygamy.  In  the  midst  of  these  rejoicings  the  woman 
who  has  done  so  much  for  Mohammed  stands  forth 
alone  in  a  glorious  melody  (b  major) .  '  And  I,'  she 
asks,  '  I,  am  I  no  longer  loved  ?  '  '  We  must  part,'  he 
answers.  '  Thou  art  a  woman,  I  am  a  prophet ;  I  may 
have  slaves,  I  can  no  longer  have  an  equal.'  Listen  to 
this  duet  (g  sharp  minor).  What  conflicts  of  soul! 
The  woman  comprehends  the  grandeur  to  which  her 
hands  have  raised  him  ;  she  loves  him  enough  to  sacri- 
fice herself  for  his  glorj'^,  she  adores  him  as  a  God, 
without  judging  him,  without  murmuring.  Poor  woman, 
the  first  dupe  and  the  first  victim  !  What  a  theme  for 
the  finale  (b  major)  !  Behold  the  darkness  of  that 
grief  standing  out  upon  the  background  of  the  accla- 
mations of  the  Faithful  and  wedded  to  the  tones  of 
Mohammed,  who  flings  away  his  wife  as  a  useless  in- 
strument, and  yet  makes  us  see  that  he  can  never  forget 
her.  What  triumphant  rockets,  what  red  lights  of  rip- 
pling joyous  songs  spring  from  the  throats  (first  and 
second  soprano)  of  Ayeshah  and  Hafsah,  sustained  b3' 
All  and  his  wife  and  Omar  and  Abu-Bekr.  Weep,  weep, 
rejoice  !     Triumphs  and  tears !  for  such  is  life." 

Marianna  could  not  restrain  her  sobs.  Andrea  was 
so  moved  that  his  eyes  grew  moist.  The  Neapolitan, 
shaken  by  the  magnetic  current  of  ideas  expressed  in 
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the  spasmodic  tones  of  the  composer's  voice,  was  over- 
come with  emotion  like  the  otliers.  Gambara  turned, 
saw  the  group,  and  smiled. 

"  You  understand  me  at  last ! "  he  cried. 

No  general  led  in  triumph  to  the  Capitol,  amid  the 
purple  of  his  glory  and  the  acclamations  of  a  people, 
ever  looked  when  the  crown  was  placed  upon  his  head 
as  Gambara  now  looked.  His  face  shone  like  that  of  a 
sainted  martyr.  They  did  not  undeceive  ,him.  A 
.dreadful  smile  flickered  on  Marianna's  lips.  The  count 
was  horror-stricken  at  such  blind  and  artless  insanity. 

"Third  act,"  said  the  happy  composer,  seating  him- 
self again  at  the  piano  :  "  (andantino  solo)  Mohammed 
unliappy  in  his  harem,  surrounded  by  women.  Quar- 
tette of  houris  (in  a  major) .  What  splendor !  hear  the 
songs  of  happy  nightingales !  Modulations  (f  sharp 
minor).  The  air  is  given  on  the  dominant  e  and  is 
then  taken  up  in  a  major.  Delights  cluster  visibly  to 
the  senses  to  produce  a  contrast  to  the  gloomy  finale  of 
the  first  act.  After  the  dances  Mohammed  rises  and 
sings  a  grand  bravura  (f  minor),  regretting  the  single 
and  devoted  love  of  his  first  wife  and  avowing  himself 
a  victim  to  polygamj'.  Never  did  musician  have  such 
a  theme.  The  orchestra  and  the  chorus  of  women  ex- 
press the  joys  of  houris,  while  Mohammed  reverts  to 
the  melancholy  in  which  the  opera  begins.  Where  is 
Beethoven?"  cried  Gambara  ;  "  where  is  that  soul  that 
could  understand  me  in  this  mightj'  return  of  the  opera 
upon  itself.  See  how  everything  rests  upon  the  bass ; 
that  is  bow  Beethoven  constructed  his  symphony  in  g. 
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But  his  heroic  movement  is  pure!}'  instrumental,  while 
mine  is  supported  by  a  sextet  of  glorious  human  voices 
and  by  a  chorus  of  Believers  who  guard  the  gate  of  the 
sacred  dwelling.  I  have  here  gathered  all  the  treasures 
of  melody  and  harmony,  vocal  and  orchestral.  Listen 
to  the  utterance  of  all  human  existence,  be  It  rich  or  be 
it  poor  :  STRUGGLE,  triumph,  and  satiety.  Ali  enters  ; 
the  Koran  is  everywhere  triumphant  (duet  in  d  minor). 
Mohammed  places  himself  in  the  hands  of  his  two 
fathers-in-law ;  he  is  weary  of  ever3thing  ;  he  desires  to 
abdicate  and  die  secretly  to  consolidate  his  work  into  a 
religion.  Magnificent  sestet  (b  flat  major)  !  He  bids 
farewell  [solo  in  f  natural).  The  two  fathers,  appointed 
vicars  (caliphs) ,  call  the  people  together.  Grand  trium- 
phal march.  Prayer  of  the  Arabs  kneeling  before  the 
sacred  mansion  (ICasba),  whence  a  pigeon  takes  its 
flight  (same  key) .  This  prayer,  uttered  by  sixty  voices 
and  dominated  by  women  (in  b  flat) ,  crowns  my  stupen- 
dous work,  in  which  the  life  of  nations  and  of  man  has 
found  expression.  You  have  heard  all  emotions,  human 
and  divine." 

Andrea  gazed  at  Gambara  in  stupid  amazement.  If 
he  had  not  been  shocked  hy  the  horrible  ironj'  which 
the  man  presented  as  he  pictured  the  feelings  of  the 
wife  of  Mohammed  without  perceiving  the  same  feelings 
in  Mariauna,  the  madness  of  the  husband  might  have 
seemed  to  him  eclipsed  by  the  madness  of  the  composer. 
There  was  no  semblance  of  musical  or  poetical  ideas 
in  the  deafening  cacophony  which  afflicted  his  ears  ;  the 
principles  of  harmony,  the  flrst  rules  of  composition, 
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were  absolutely  wanting  in  this  formless  creation.  In- 
stead of  a  music  scientifically  wrought  out,  such  as 
Gambara  described,  his  fingers  produced  a  succession 
of  fifths,  sevenths,  and  octaves,  major  thirds  and  pro- 
cessions of  fourths  witliout  sixths  in  the  bass,  —  a 
jumble  of  discordant  sounds  flung  out  at  random  as 
though  combined  to  rend  tlio  ears  of  the  least  sensitive 
of  hearers.  It  is  difficult  to  express  this  extravagant 
piece  of  execution  ;  new  words  must  be  coined  to  give 
an  idea  of  this  impossible  music. 

Painfully  affected  hy  the  madness  of  so  fine  a  mind, 
Andrea  colored  and  glanced  furtively'  at  Marianuii,  wlio 
sat  with  lowered  eyes  and  pallid  cheeks,  unable  to  keep 
back  her  tears.  In  the  midst  of  the  hurly-burlj-  of  notes 
Gambara  gave  vent,  now  and  then,  to  exclamations 
that  revealed  the  rapture  of  his  soul ;  he  grew  faint  with 
gladness,  he  smiled  at  his  piano,  then  he  frowned  at 
it  in  anger  and  "dragged  its  tongue  out"  (to  use  an 
expression  of  the  inspired)  ;  in  short,  he  seemed  intox- 
icated with  the  poetrj'  that  filled  his  heart  and  which  he 
vainl}'  sought  to  utter  in  his  music.  The  harrowing 
discords  which  jangled  beneath  his  fingers  evidently 
resounded  in  his  own  ears  lilie  celestial  harmonies.  Be- 
j'oud  a  doubt,  the  vision  of  his  inspired  blue  ej-es  opened 
on  another  world  ;  the  rosy  glow  that  warmed  his  cheeks, 
above  all,  the  divine  serenity  which  inspiration  cast 
upon  his  lofty  features  would  have  led  a  deaf  man  to 
suppose  he  was  present  at  the  improvisation  of  some 
great  master.  And  the  illusion  would  have  been  all  the 
more  perfect  because  the  execution  of  this  insensate 
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music  required  a  marvellous  facilitj-  in  fingering,  which 
Gambara  must  have  practised  for  many  j'ears.  His 
hands  were  not  the  only  part  of  him  employed  ;  the 
intricacies  of  the  pedals  put  his  wliole  bodj-.  in  con- 
stant motion  ;  perspiration  streamed  from  his  face  as  he 
labored  to  swell  a  crescendo  by  all  the  feeble  means 
which  a  graceless  piano  lent  him ;  he  stamped,  he 
snorted,  he  roared  ;  bis  fingers  darted  with  the  rapidit}' 
of  the  forked  tongue  of  a  snake ;  flnall}',  as  the  piano 
gave  out  its  last  howl,  he  threw  himself  backward  and 
let  fall  his  head  on  the  back  of  the  chair. 

'•'•Per  Bacco!  I  am  stunned,  dizz}',"  cried  Andrea, 
escaping  from  the  room.  "A  cliild  jumping  on  the 
kej'-board  would  have  made  better  music." 

"  Of  course  !  "  said  Giardiui,  following.  "Chance 
could  n't  manage  to  avoid  the  harmonj-  of  two  notes 
as  that  devil  of  a  fellow  has  done  for  the  last  hour." 

"How  can  Marianna's  features  remain  so  regular?" 
muttered  the  count;  "they  must  change  under  the 
perpetual  hearing  of  those  hideous  discords.  Marianna 
will  grow  ugl^'." 

'■'■  Signor  conte,  we  must  rescue  her  from  such  a 
danger  !  "  cried  Giardini. 

"Yes,"  said  Andrea,  "I  am  thinking  of  it.  But,  to 
make  sure  that  ray  plans  arc  not  built  on  sand,  I  must 
test  my  ideas  by  an  experiment.  I  shall  return  here 
to-morrow  to  examine  the  musical  instruments  he  has 
invented,  and  at  night  we  will  have  a  little  supper,  —  a 
medianoche.     I  '11  send  the  wine  and  tlie  good  things.'' 

The  cook  bowed  low.     The  count  spent  the  next  day 
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in  arranging  an  apartment  for  the  poor  household.  At 
night  he  went  back  to  the  rue  Froiclmanteau  and  found 
the  cakes  and  wine  set  out  by  Maiianna  and  Giardini 
with  a  certain  daintiness.  Gambara  sliowed  him  tri- 
umphantly a  number  of  little  drums,  on  which  lay  grains 
of  powder,  by  the  help  of  which  he  made  observations 
on  the  different  natures  of  the  sounds  emitted  by  his 
instruments. 

"  Do  j'ou  see,"  he  said,  "  by  what  simple  means  I  am 
able  to  prove  a  great  proposition?  In  this  way  acous- 
tics reveal  actions  analogous  to  sound  on  all  the  objects 
which  sound  affects.  All  harmonies  start  from  a  com- 
mon centre  and  retain  an  intimate  relation  to  each  other  ; 
or  rather,  harmonj',  which  is  One,  like  light,  is  decora- 
posed  bj'  our  art  as  a  ray  is  by  a  prism." 

Gambara  proceeded  to  show  Andrea  the  instruments 
constructed  according  to  his  laws,  explaining  the  changes 
he  had  made  in  their  form  and  fabric.  He  finally  an- 
nounced, not  without  solemnitv,  that  he  should  crown 
this  preliminar}^  evening,  which  so  far  had  only  satis- 
fled  the  curiositj'  of  the  ej-e,  by  letting  all  present  hear 
an  instrument  which  was  able  to  fill  the  place  of  an 
entire  orchestra,  to  which  he  had  given  the  name  of 
panharmonicon. 

"If  it  is  that  thing  in  this  cage  which  makes  all  the 
neighbors  grumble,"  said  Giardini,  "  you  won't  play 
long,  for  the  police  will  be  after  you." 

"If  that  poor  crazy  creature  stays  here,"  whispered 
Gambara  in  the  count's  ear,  "it  will  be  impossible  for 
me  to  play." 
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The  count  got  rid  of  the  copk  by  promising  him  a 
reward  if  he  would  staj'  downstairs  and  prevent  the 
neighbors  and  the  patrol  from  interfering.  Giardini, 
who  had  not  spared  the  wine  in  his  own  behalf  while 
pouring  it  out  for  Gambara,  consented.  The  composer, 
though  not  intoxicated,  was  in  that  state  where  all  the 
intellectual  forces  are  highly'  excited,  —  where  the  walls 
of  the  room  arc  luminous,  the  garret  has  no  roof,  and 
the  soul  flutters  out  into  a  world  of  spirits.  Marianna 
uncovered,  not  without  some  trouble,  an  instrument 
about  as  large  as  a  grand  piano,  with  an  additional 
upper  key-board.  This  singular  machine  was  also  fur- 
nished with  stops  for  various  wind-instruments,  and  the 
sharp  elbows  of  several  tubes. 

"Will  you  play  to  me,  if  you  please,  the  praj-er 
that  you  said  was  so  fine,  and  which  concludes  j'our 
opera  ?  "  said  the  count. 

To  Andrea's  great  astonishment,  and  also  to  Mari- 
anna's,  Gambara  began  with  several  chords  of  perfect 
harmony ;  and  their  astonishment  was  succeeded  first 
by  admiration  mingled  with  surprise,  then  by  a  com- 
plete ecstasy  in  which  the}"-  lost  sense  of  the  place  and 
man.  The  effects  of  an  orchestra  could  not  have  been 
finer  than  the  tones  of  the  wind  instruments,  which 
swelled  like  an  organ  and  blended  marvellouslj'  with 
the  harmonious  richness  of  the  stringed  instruments. 
But  the  imperfect  state  of  this  singular  machine  hin- 
dered the  full  development  of  the  composer's  thought, 
which  was  felt  to  be  still  grander.  It  is  to  be  remarked 
that  a  certain  perfection  in  works  of  art  often  prevents 
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the  soul  from  lifting  tliem  to  greater  heights.  The 
sketch  wins  the  daj-  against  the  finished  picture  in  the 
judgment  of  those  who  are  able  to  fill  out  the  sketch 
bj-  thought  instead  of  seeing  it  completed.  The  purest 
and  sweetest  music  that  the  count  had  ever  heard  rose 
beneath  the  fingers  of  Gambara  like  "incense  from  an 
altar.  The  voice  of  the  composer  became  j'outhful 
once  more ;  far  from  injuring  the  rich  melody,  it  ex- 
plained, supported,  directed  it,  as  the  quivering,  yearn- 
ing voice  of  a  reader  like  Andrieux  enlarges  the  meaning 
of  some  fine  scene  of  Corneille  or  Racine  b}'  adding  its 
own  sj'mpathetie  poetry.  This  music,  worthy  of  angels, 
revealed  treasures  in  the  vast  opera  which  could  never 
be  comprehended  so  long  as  this  man  persisted  in  trj'- 
ing  to  explain  them  with  his  normal  reason.  Marianna 
and  the  count,  divided  between  delight  in  tlie  music 
and  surprise  at  the  strange  instrument  with  a  hun- 
dred voices,  in  which  a  stranger  might  fancy  a  choir  of 
young  girls  were  lying  concealed,  so  like  were  its  tones 
to  those  of  the  human  voice,  dared  not  interchange 
their  thoughts  either  by  word  or  look.  Marianna's 
face  was  lighted  by  a  glorious  gleam  of  hope,  which 
restored  the  splendor  of  her  youth.  This  new  birth  of 
beauty,  allied  to  the  luminous  apparition  of  her  hus- 
band's genius,  shaded  with  a  tinge  of  sadness  the 
delight  that  this  mysterious  hour  gave  the  count. 

"You  are  our  good  angel,"  Marianna  said  to  him. 
"  I  am  tempted  to  believe  that  j'ou  inspire  him,  for  I, 
who  never  leave  him,  have  never  heard  him  express 
himself  like  that.'' 
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"  Listen  to  Khadlj  all's  parting  song,"  cried  Gambara, 
singing  the  cavatina  which  the  night  before  he  had 
called  sublime,  and  which  now  made  the  lovers  weep, 
so  perfectly  did  it  give  expression  to  the  highest  self- 
devotion  of  love. 

"  Who  inspired  jou  with  such  music?  "  cried  the  count. 

"  The  Spn-it,"  answered  Gambara.  "  "When  he  ap- 
pears, all  is  flame  about  me.  I  see  melodies  face  to 
face,  beautiful  and  fresh,  colored  like  the  flowers.  They 
sparkle,  thej'  echo,  and  I  listen ;  but  it  needs  an  infin- 
itude of  time  to  reproduce  them." 

"  Play  on,"  said  Marianna. 

Gambara,  who  felt  no  fatigue,  played  without  efibrt 
or  extravagance.  He  executed  the  overture  with  such 
talent,  and  showed  such  new  and  undiscovered  wealth 
in  music,  that  the  count,  dazzled  bj'  what  he  heard, 
began  to  believe  in  a  magic  like  that  of  Listz  and  Paga- 
nini,  —  the  magic  of  an  execution  which  can  change  the 
conditions  of  music  and  make  it  into  a  poetry  which 
transcends  all  musical  creations. 

"Well,  Excellenza,  can  you  cure  him?"  asked  the 
cook,  when  Andrea  at  last  came  down. 

"  I  shall  soon  know,"  replied  the  count.  "  The  man's 
intellect  has  two  windows  :  one,  toward  the  world,  is 
closed  ;  the  other  opens  into  heaven.  The  first  is  mu- 
sic, the  second  is  poetr}-.  Until  to-day  he  has  stood 
obstinately  before  the  closed  window;  we  must  lead  him 
to  the  other.  You  were  the  first,  Giardini,  to  put  me 
on  the  track  of  this  truth,  when  j'ou  told  me  that  his 
mind  was  clearer  after  he  had  drunk  a  little  wine," 
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"Yes,"  said  the  cook;  "and  I  guess  your  plan, 
Excellenza." 

"If  it  is  not  too  late  to  make  poetry  ring  in  liis 
ears  to  the  harmonies  of  a  glorious  music,  he  must  be 
put  in  a  state  to  hear  it  and  judge  of  it.  Now  it  seems 
that  to  intoxicate  him  is  the  only  waj-  to  bring  this 
about.  Will  you  help  me  to  manage  it,  my  dear  fellow  ? 
—  but  won't  it  injure  j-ou?  " 

"  What  does  Vossignoria  mean  by  that?  '' 

Andrea  made  no  reply,  but  went  off  laughing  at  the 
perspicacity  of  the  Neapolitan's  crazy  brain. 

The  next  day  Marcosini  came  to  fetch  Marianna  and 
show  her  the  apartment  he  had  provided.  She  had 
spent  the  morning  in  preparing  a  simple  but  suitable 
dress,  into  which  she  put  all  her  savings.  The  change 
might  have  dissipated  the  illusions  of  a  sated  man  of 
the  world,  but  the  count's  fancj'  had  now  become  a  pas- 
sion. Stripped  -of  her  poetic  poverty  and  transformed 
outwardly  into  an  ordinarj'  bourgeoise,  Marianna  now 
made  him  dream  of  marriage ;  he  gave  her  his  hand 
as  he  placed  her  in  a  hackney-coach  and  imparted  his 
projects.  She  smiled  and  approved,  happj'  in  finding 
him  more  generous,  more  disinterested,  nobler  than  she 
had  hoped.  They  reached  the  new  apartment,  where 
Andrea  had  sought  to  keep  himself  present  to  her  mind 
by  adding  a  few  of  those  elegancies  which  beguile  the 
hearts  of  the  most  virtuous  women. 

"  I  will  not  speak  to  you  of  my  love  until  you  de- 
spair of  Paolo's  sanity,"  he  said  to  her  as  they  returned 
to  the  rue  Froidmanteau.    "  You  shall  be  witness  to  the 
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sincerity  of  my  efforts.  If  they  succeed,  perhaps  I  may 
not  be  able  to  endure  the  part  of  friend.  If  so,  I  shall 
flee  from  j-ou,  Marianna.  I  am  conscious  of  sufficient 
courage  to  work  for  your  happiness,  but  I  teiay  not  have 
enough  to  look  upon  it." 

"  Do  not  say  such  things,"  said  Marianna,  hardly 
able  to  restrain  her  tears.  "  Has  generosity  its  dan- 
gers also?    What,  must  you  leave  me  so  soon?" 

"Yes,"  said  Andrea.  "  Seek  your  happiness  with- 
out interruption  from  me." 

If  Giardini  was  to  be  believed,  the  healthful  change  of 
air  and  living  was  favorable  to  both  husband  and  wife. 
Every  evening,  after  drinking  wine,  Gambara  seemed 
less  absent-minded,  talked  more,  and  with  more  sedate- 
ness.  He  even  proposed  to  read  the  newspapers.  An- 
drea could  not  restrain  a  shudder  every  time  he  saw 
some  unhoped-for  evidence  of  his  success ;  but  although 
these  pangs  revealed  to  him  the  strength  of  his  love, 
they  did  not  lead  him  to  waver  in  his  virtuous  resolu- 
tion. He  came  everj'  evening  to  watch  the  progress  of 
the  singular  cure,  and  to  take  part  in  conversations, 
grave  or  gay,  in  which  he  opposed  Gambara's  singular 
theories  with  clearness  and  moderation.  He  put  to  use 
the  marvellous  luciditj'  of  the  latter's  mind,  on  all  points 
that  did  not  touch  upon,  his  madness,  to  make  him  per- 
ceive and  admit  principles  in  other  branches  of  art 
which  he  meant  to  show  him,  later,  were  equally  appli- 
cable to  music.  All  went  well  so  long  as  the  fumes  of 
wine  excited  the  patient's  brain  ;  but  so  soon  as  he  was 
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perfectly  sober  his  reason  disappeared  and  his  mania 
revived.  Nevertheless,  in  the  main,  Paolo  allowed  him- 
self to  be  more  easilj-  roused  bj'  impressions  from  the 
outside,  and  his  mind  began  to  employ  itself  on  a  greater 
number  of  things  about  him.  Andrea,  who  took  an  ar- 
tist's interest  in  his  semi-medical  work,  thought  at  last 
that  it  was  time  to  attempt  a  master-stroke.  He  re- 
solved to  give  a  dinner  at  his  own  house,  to  which  Giar- 
dini  should  be  admitted  (according  to  his  fancy  for  not 
separating  the  sublime  from  the  ridiculous),  and  he 
selected  the  day  when  "  Robert  le  Diable,"  an  opera  he 
had  already  heard  rehearsed,  was  given  for  the  first  time 
in  public.  After  the  second  course,  Gambara,  semi- 
intoxicated,  was  laughing  at  his  theories  with  ready 
grace,  while  Giardini  declared  that  his  culinary  inno- 
vations were  of  the  devil.  Andrea  had  neglected  no 
means  to  bring  about  this  double  miracle.  Flasks  of 
Orvieto  and  Montefiascone,  precious  wines  brought 
with  all  the  care  that  is  needed  for  their  safe  transport, 
Lachrj'mae  Christi,  and  Giro,  and  other  hot  wines  of  la 
cava  patria,  soon  brought  these  excitable  brains  to 
the  double  intoxication  of  the  grape  and  memory.  At 
desert,  the  cook  and  the  composer  mutually  and  gayly 
abjured  their  errors  ;  one  hummed  a  melody  of  Rossini, 
the  other  piled  confectionery  on  his  plate  and  drenched 
it  with  maraschino,  in  honor  of  French  cookery.  The 
count  took  advantage  of  Gambara's  happy  frame  of 
mind  and  carried  him  to  the  opera,  whither  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  taken  with  the  gentleness  of  a  lamb. 
At  the  first  notes  of  the  introduction  Gambara's  ine- 
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briety  seemed  to  vanish,  giving  place  to  the  exalta- 
tion which  brought  at  times  into  harmony  his  judgment 
and  his  imagination  ;  the  habitual  discord  of  which  was, 
no  doubt,  the  cause  of  his  insanity.  The  dominant 
thought  of  the  great  musical  drama  appeared  to  him  in 
all  its  dazzling  simplicity,  like  a  lightning  flash  break- 
ing through  the  clouds  of  darkness  in  which  he  lived. 
To  his  now  unsealed  ej'es  the  music  seemed  to  mark 
the  immense  horizons  of  a  world  where  he  found  him- 
self for  the  first  time  ;  though  he  recognized  conditions 
alread)'  seen  b}^  him  in  dreams.  He  fancied  he  was 
transported  to  those  slopes  of  his  own  dear  country 
where  la  bella  Italia  begins,  and  which  Napoleon  so 
appropriately  named  the  "glacis  of  the  Alps."  As 
memory  took  him  back  to  the  days  when  his  young  and 
vigorous  reason  was  not  yet  disturbed  by  the  ecstasy  of 
his  too  rich  imagination,  he  listened  in  a  reverential 
attitude,  unwilling  to  utter  a  single  word.  The  count 
refrained  from  interfering  with  the  inward  workings  of 
that  soul.  Till  past  midnight  Gambara  sat  so  motion- 
less that  the  audience  might  have  taken  him  for  what 
he  was,  —  a  drunken  man.  On  the  way  home  the 
count  began  to  attack  Meyerbeer's  masterpiece,  for  the 
purpose  of  rousing  Gambara,  who  was  now  plunged  in 
the  torpid  half-sleep  of  inebriation. 

"  What  is  there  so  magnetic  in  that  incoherent  com- 
position that  it  can  make  a  somnambulist  of  you  ?  "  said 
Andrea,  when  they  reached  the  house.  "  The  subject 
of  '  Robert  le  Diable '  is  not  without  interest,  I  admit ; 
Holtei  has  developed  it  very  happily  in  a  well-written 
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drama  full  of  strong  and  moving  situations  ;  but  the 
French  authors  have  contrived  to  make  it  the  most 
ridicnloiTs  fable  in  existence.  No  libretto  absurdity  of 
Vesari  or  Schikaneder  ever  equalled  that  of  the  opera  of 
'Kobert  le  Diable,'  —  a  dramatic  nightmare,  -which  op- 
presses the  spectator  without  rousing  him  to  any  deep 
emotions.  Meyerbeer's  devil  plays  too  good  a  part. 
Bertram  and  Alice  represent  the  struggle  between  light 
and  darkness,  —  the  good  and  evil  principle.  That  an- 
tagonism presents  the  finest  of  all  contrasts  to  a  com- 
poser. The  sweetest  melodies  placed  side  "by  side  with 
harsh  and  cruel  songs  were  the  natural  consequence  of 
the  libretto  form  ;  unfortunatelj',  in  the  German  com- 
poser's score  the  devils  sing  better  than  the  saints. 
The  celestial  inspirations  frequentlj-  fall  short  of  their 
origin,  and  if  the  composer  leaves  the  infernal  lines  for  a 
moment,  he  hastens  to  return,  weary  with  the  effort  he 
has  made  to  abandon  them.  Melodj',  the  golden  thread 
that  should  never  be  broken  in  so  vast  a  composition, 
is  often  lacking  in  Mej'erbeer's  work.  Sentiment  there 
is  none  ;  the  heart  plays  no  part  at  all ;  and  we  find 
few  of  those  delightful  themes,  those  artless  songs 
which  touch  all  sympathies  and  leave  a  tender  impres- 
sion on  the  soul.  Harmony  reigns  supreme,  instead  of 
being  a  basis  or  background  from  which  the  groups  of 
the  musical  picture  should  detach  themselves.  Those 
discordant  chords,  far  from  touching  the  spectator, 
only  excite  his  soul  to  a  sentiment  analogous  to  that 
which  he  feels  at  the  sight  of  a  tight-rope  walker  sus- 
pended between  life  and  death.    The  charming  songs 
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never  come  at  the  right  momeut  to  soothe  these  ner- 
vous sensations.  One  would  really  believe  that  the 
composer  had  no  other  object  than  to  appear  fantastic ; 
he  seizes  upon  every  excuse  to  produce  an  eccentric 
effect  without  troubling  himself  about  truth,  or  musi- 
cal unit}',  or  the  inefficiency  of  the  voices,  which  are 
drowned  in  the  instrumental  hurly-burly." 

"Hush,  hush,  my  friend,"  said  Gambara ;  "I  am 
still  under  the  enchantment  of  that  wonderful  song  of 
hell,  which  the  trumpets  render  still  more  terrible,  — 
a  new  instrumentation !  The  broken  cadences  which 
give  such  vigor .  to  Robert's  song,  the  cavatina  in  the 
fourth  act,  the  finale  of  the  first,  still  hold  me  under  the 
spell  of  some  superhuman  power.  No,  the  composi- 
tion of  GlUck  himself  never  produced  such  a  powerful 
effect ;  I  am  amazed  at  so  much  science." 

'''■  Signor  maestro,"  said  Andrea,  smiling,  "permit 
me  to  contradict  you.  Before  GlUck  wrote  he  reflected 
long.  He  calculated  all  chances,  and  selected  plans 
which  could  be  modified  later  under  his  inspirations  of 
detail ;  but  he  never  allowed  himself  to  straj'  from  his 
self-appointed  path.  There  lies  the  secret  of  his  vigo- 
rous accentuation,  that  musical  elocution  which  throbs 
with  truth.  I  agree  with  j'ou  that  the  science  of  Mey- 
erbeer's opera  is  very  great ;  but  science  becomes  a 
defect  when  it  isolates  itself  from  inspiration  ;  and  I 
think  I  perceive  in  that  work  the  wear}'  toil  of  an 
ingenious  mind  which  culled  its  music  from  manj'  an 
opera  rejected  or  forgotten, — appropriating  their  themes, 
enlarging,  remodelling,  concentrating  them.     But  there 
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happened  to  him,  as  to  all  imitators,  the  misfortune  of 
abusing  good  things.  This  clever  gleaner  in  musical 
harvest-fields  is  prodigal  of  discords,  which,  becoming 
too  frequent,  end  by  annoj'ing  the  ear,  and  habituating 
it  to  startling  effects  which  a  composer  should  be  chary 
of  giving,  so  as  to  bring  out  their  full  value  when  the 
situation  demands  it.  These  enharmonic  transitions 
are  repeated  to  satiety,  and  the  abuse  of  the  plagal 
cadence  takes  a  great  deal  from  the  religious  solemnit}' 
of  the  piece.  T  know  very  well  that  every  composer 
has  his  own  particular  forms,  to  which  he  returns  again 
and  again  in  spite  of  himself;  but  he  ought  to  watch 
himself  and  guard  against  this  defect.  A  picture  that 
had  none  but  blues  and  reds  in  it  would  be  verj-  far 
from  truth,  and  fatiguing  to  the  eye.  Thus  the  almost 
uniform  rhythm  of  the  different  parts  of  '  Eobert '  gives 
monotonj'  to  the  whole  score.  As  to  the  effect  of 
the  trumpets,  of  which  you  speak,  it  has  long  been 
known  in  Germanj',  and  what  Mej'erbeer  gives  us  for 
new  was  emploj'ed  by  Mozart,  who  made  his  chorus  of 
devils  in  '  Don  Giovanni '  sing  in  that  way." 

Andrea  tried  to  make  Gambara  refute  him  and  so  re- 
turn to  his  true  musical  sentiments  ;  all  the  while  lead- 
ing him  to  further  libations,  and  endeavoring  to  show 
him  that  his  inspired  mission  in  this  world  was  not  to 
regenerate  an  art  that  was  beyond  his  faculties,  but  to 
seek  expression  for  his  thought  under  another  form, 
which  was  in  fact  poetry. 

"  You  don't  understand  that  great  musical  drama,  mj' 
dear  count,"  said  Gambara,  carelessly.   He  stood  a  mo- 
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ment  before  Andrea's  piano,  tried  the  notes,  listened  to 
their  tone,  seated  himself,  and  appeared  to  be  thinking 
for  some  minutes  as  if  to  collect  his  own  ideas. 

"  In  the  first  place  you  must  know,"  he  said,  "  that  a 
trained  ear  like  mine  perceives  at  once  the  adaptations 
of  which  you  speak.  Yes,  this  music  is  selected  with 
love  from  the  treasures  of  a  rich  and  fruitful  imagination 
into  which  science  has  pressed  ideas  which  issue  from  it 
in, pure  musical  essence.     I'll  explain  it  to  you." 

He  rpse  to  move  the  wax-lights  into  the  adjoining 
room  and  before  returning  to  his  seat  drank  a  large 
glass  of  Giro,  that  Sardinian  wine  which  contains  as 
much  fire  as  any  old  Tokay  ever  lighted. 

"  The  truth  is,"  said  Gambara,  "  this  music  was  not 
written  for  sceptics  nor  for  those  who  cannot  love.  If 
you  never  in  3-our  life  experienced  the  vigorous  assaults 
of  an  evil  spirit  who  obscures  the  purpose  for  which 
you  are  aiming,  who  brings  a  painful  end  to  the  noblest 
hopes, — in  a  word,  if  you  have  never  seen  the  devil's  tail 
whisking  about  this  world,  —  the  opera  of  '  Robert  le 
Diable '  is  to  you  what  the  Apocalypse  is  to  those  who 
think  that  everything  ends  when  they  do.  But  if,  per- 
secuted and  unhappy,  you  comprehend  the  Spirit  of 
Evil,  that  great  ape  which  hourly  destroys  the  works  of 
God  ;  if  you  imagine  him  as  not  having  loved  but 
violated  an  almost  divine  woman,  gaining  from  that 
deed  the  joys  of  paternity  to  the  extent  of  preferring  to 
liave  his  son  eternally  miserable  with  him  rather  than 
see  him  eternally  happy  with  God ;  if  you  imagine  the 
soul  of  the  mother  hovering  around  her  son  to  draw  him 
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from  the  horrible  temptations  of  his  father,  you  will 
even  then  have  but  a  faint  idea  of  that  vast  poem  to 
which  little  is  wanting  to  malfe  it  the  rival  of  Mozart's 
'Don  Giovanni.'  'Don  Giovanni'  i§  superior,  I  ad- 
mit, through  the  perfection  of  its  form.  '  Robert  le 
Diable'  represents  ideas;  'Don  Giovanni'  excites 
sensations.  '  Don  Giovanni '  is  still  the  only  musical 
work  in  which  harmony  and  melod}'  are  in  exactlj'  equal 
proportions.  In  that  alone  lies  the  secret  of  its  supe- 
riority to  '  Robert,'  for  '  Robert '  is  more  teeming. 
But  what  is  the  good  of  these  comparisons,  since  both 
works  are  beautiful  with  their  own  beauty.'  To  me, 
who  have  groaned  under  the  reiterated  assaults  of  the 
Evil  One,  '  Robert'  speaks  more  vigorously  than  to 
you ;  I  find  it  both  vast  and  concentrated.  Truly, 
tlianks  to  you,  I  have  just  inhabited  the  world  of 
dreams  where  our  senses  are  magnified,  where  the 
universe  unfolds  in  gigantic  proportions  in  comparison 
with  man."  He  was  silent  for  ^  moment.  "  I  still 
quiver,"  continued  the  unhappj^  artist,  "  at  the  sound  of 
those  four  bars  with  the  timbals  which  shook  m)'  very 
being  when  the}'  opened  the  short,  abrupt  introduction 
where  the  trombone  solo,  the  flutes,  the  hautboys,  and 
the  clarionet  cast  a  fantastic  color  into  the  soul.  That 
andante  in  c  minor  foreshadows  the  theme  of  the  invo- 
cation of  souls  in  the  abbey ;  magnif^'ing  that  scene 
by  its  announcement  of  a  purely  spiritual  struggle.  I 
shuddered !  " 

Gambara  struck  the  notes  with  a  firm  hand  and  de- 
veloped Meyerbeer's  passage  in  a  raasterlj'  manner  with 
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a  sort  of  explosion  of  soul  characteristic  of  Liszt.  The 
instrument  was  no  longer  a  piano,  it  was  an  orchestra 
—  the  genius  of  music  was  evoked. 

"  That  is  Mozart's  stj'le,''  he  cried.  "  Hear  how  this 
German  handles  chords,  hy  what  learned  modulations 
he  leads  through  terror  to  the  dominant  of  c.  I  hear 
Ilell !  The  curtain  rises.  What  do  I  behold  ?  the  onlj' 
spectacle  to  which  we  can  give  the  epithet  infernal ;  an 
org}-  of  knights  in  Sicilj'.  The  chorus  in  f  contains  all 
human  passions  let  loose  in  that  Bacchic  allegro.  Every 
thread  by  which  the  devil  leads  us  is  shaken.  That  is 
the  sort  of  joy  which  seizes  men  when  they  dance  on  the 
brink  of  an  abyss  ;  they  whirl  themselves  into  vertigo. 
What  movement  in  the  chorus  !  From  it  the  reality  of 
life,  an  artless  bourgeois  life,  stands  out  (a  minor)  in 
Eaimbaud's  song,  which  is  full  of  simplicity.  That 
worthy  man,  expressing  the  green  plenteousness  of 
Normandy,  refreshes  my  soul  as  he  recalls  it  to  the 
drunken  Kobert.  The  sweetness  of  that  loved  land 
shines  like  a  golden  thread  through  the  darkness  of  the 
scene.  Now  comes  the  marvellous  ballad  in  c  major, 
accompanied  by  the  chorus  in  c  minor  which  tells  the 
story  admirably.  Then  bursts  forth  '  Eobert  am  I ! ' 
The  fur}'  of  the  prince  offended  by  his  vassal  is  no 
longer  a  natural  fury ;  but  soon  it  calms  down,  for 
memories  of  childhood  return  with  Alice  in  the  allegro 
(a  major)  so  full  of  movement  and  grace.  Do  you  hear 
the  cries  of  innocence  persecuted  already  as  it  enters 
the  infernal  drama?  'No,  no!'"  sang  Gambara,  mak- 
ing the  piano  echo  him.      "  His  native  land  and  all  its 
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memories  bloom  once  more  in  Robert's  heart,  —  tlie 
shade  of  his  mother  rises,  attended  bj'  sootliing  relig- 
ious thoughts.  Religion  inspires  that  beautiful  ballad  in 
B  major  where  we  find  a  miraculous  progression  of  har- 
monj'  and  melody  on  the  words  :  — 

"  For  in  the  skies  as  on  tiie  earth 
His  mother  prayeth  for  him." 

The  struggle  begins  between  the  mysterious  Powers 
and  the  sole  man  who  has  in  his  veins  the  fire  of  hell  to 
resist  them.  And,  that  j-ou  may  fully  understand  it, 
listen  to  the  entrance  of  Bertram,  which  the  great  musi- 
cian covers  with  an  orchestral  ritornello  recalling  Raim- 
baut's  ballad.  What  art !  what  linking  of  all  the  parts  ! 
what  powers  of  construction  !  The  devil  is  beneath  all ; 
he  hides,  he  wriggles.  With  the  terror  of  Alice,  who 
recognizes  the  devil  of  the  Saint  Michel  in  her  own 
Norman  village,  the  combat  of  the  two  principles  be- 
gins. The  musical  theme  develops  —  with  what  varied 
phases  !  Here  comes  in  the  antagonism  of  parts,  so  ne- 
cessary to  everjr  opera,  shown  in  a  noble  recitative  (such 
as  Gliick  composed)  between  Bertram  and  Robert :  — 

"  Thou  wilt  never  know  to  what  excess  I  love  thee." 

That  diabolical  c  minor,  that  terrible  bass  of  Bertram 
which  countermines  and  destroys  every  effort  of  the 
man  of  violent  temperament,  —  to  me  it  is  all  startling, 
terrifying.  Must  crime  have  its  criminal,  the  execu- 
tioner his  prej-?  Must  misfortune  swallow  up  an  art- 
ist's genius?  Must  disease  kill  its  victim?  Can  the 
guardian   angel  protect  and   preserve    the   Christian? 

16 
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Here  is  the  finale,  —  the  gambling  scene  where  Bertram 
torments  his  son  and  drives  him  to  terrible  emotions, 
Robert,  despoiled,  angry,  destroying  everything  about 
Iiim,  desirous  of  killing,  of  breathing  fire  and  slaughter, 
seems  to  him  indeed  his  son ;  the  father  sees  the  like- 
ness. What  atrocious  gayety  in  Bertram's  words,  '  I 
laugh  at  thj'  blows ' !  How  the  Venetian  barcarole  tints 
tills  finale  !  By  what  bold  transitions  that  infamous  pa- 
ternitj'  returns  upon  the  scene  to  drag  Robert  to  the 
gambling-table !  This  opening  of  the  opera  is  over- 
whelming to  those  who  follow  out  such  themes  in  the 
depths  of  their  hearts,  giving  them  the  full  meaning 
which  the  composer  intended  to  convey.  Love  alone 
could  oppose  that  grand  symphony  of  voices  in  which 
you  will  find  no  monotony  nor  the  employment  of  the 
same  means  ;  it  is  a  unit  and  j-et  varied,  —  the  charac- 
ter of  all  that  is  grand  and  natural.  I  breathe  freer ; 
I  reach  the  higher  sphere  of  a  chivalrous  court ;  I  hear 
the  fresh  and  sweet,  jet  slightlj^  molaneholy  phrases  of 
Isabelle  and  the  chorus  of  women  in  two  sections  echoing 
each  other,  reminding  us,  it  m^,}'  be,  of  the  Moorish  in- 
fluence on  Spain.  Here  the  terrible  music  is  softened  hy 
mellow  tones,  like  a  tempest  calming  down,  till  it  comes 
to  this  dainty  flowerj'  duet,  so  well  modulated  and  not 
in  the  least  like  the  preceding  music.  After  the  uproar 
of  the  camp  of  martial  heroes  and  adventurers,  comes  a 
picture  of  love.  I  thank  thee,  poet !  My  heart  could 
have  borne  no  more.  If  those  daisies  of  light  opera 
did  not  blossom  for  my  gathering,  if  I  had  not  listened 
to  the  sweet  gayety  of  the  woman  who  loves  and  who 
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consoles,  I  could  not  have  borne  the  awful  note  with 
which  Bertram  reappears,  warning  his  son  (as  he  hears 
Mm  promise  the  adored  princess  that  he  will  conquer 
with  the  arms  she  gives  him),  'If  I  permit  it!'  To 
the  hope  of  tlie  gambler  reforming  through  love,  the 
love  of  that  exquisite  Sicilian  (do  you  not  see  her, 
with  her  falcon  eye?),  to  the  hope  of  the  man,  Hell 
answers  in  that  awful  cry :  '  Robert  of  Normandy, 
beware  ! '  Do  you  not  admire  the  sombre  horror  of 
those  long,  splendid  notes,  '  In  the  nigh  forest'?  All 
the  fascination  of  'Jerusalem  Delivered'  is  in  them, 
just  as  Chivalry  appears  in  that .  chorus  -with  the  Span- 
ish movement,  and  in  the  tempo  di  marcia.  What 
originality  in  that  allegro  ;  in  the  modulations  of  the 
four  attuned  timbals  (c  d,  c  g).  What  grace  in  the 
call  to  the  tournament !  The  movement,  the  impulse 
of  the  heroic  life  of  the  period  is  there  ;  the  soul  unites 
with  it ;  I  read  a  romance  of  chivalry  and  a  poem. 
The  exposition  ends  ;  the  resources  of  the  art  of  music 
seem  exhausted ;  you  have  heard  nothing  like  it ;  and 
yet  all  was  homogeneous.  You  have  seen  human  life 
in  its  one  and  only  real  aspect :  '  Shall  I  be  happy  or 
unhappy  ? '  ask  the  philosophers  ;  '  Shall  I  be  saved 
or  damned?'  say  the  Christians." 

Here  Gambara  paused  on  the  last  notes  of  the  chorus, 
which  he  drew  forth  in  a  lingering,  melancholy  way ; 
then  he  rose  to  pour  out  and  drink  another  large  glass  of 
Giro.  That  semi-African  wine  lit  up  once  more  the  in- 
candescence of  his  face  which  the  passionate  and  marvel- 
lous execution  of  Meyerbeer's  opera  had  slightly  paled. 
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"  That  nothing  be  lacking  to  the  composition,"  he 
resumed,  "  the  great  artist  has  freely  given  us  the  only 
burlesque  song  which  a  devil  could  allow  himself  to 
sing,  that  of  the  temptation  of  a  poor  troubadour.  He 
puts  horror  and  a  jest  side  by  side,  a  jest  which  swal- 
lows up  the  only  reality  that  appears  in  the  weird 
opera :  namely,  the  pure  and  tranquil  loves  of  Alice 
and  of  Raimbaut ;  their  life  is  to  be  troubled  bj'  an- 
ticipated vengeance.  Great  souls  alone  can  feel  the 
nobility  that  animates  these  comic  airs.  They  have 
neither  the  gaudiness  of  our  Italian  music  nor  the  vul- 
garity of  Parisian  street  favorites.  The  majestj'  of 
Olympus  lingers  near  them.  The  bitter  laugh  of  a 
(li\inity  contrasts  with  the  surprise  of  a  troubadour 
Don-Juanized.  Without  this  touch  of  grandeur  the 
return  to  the  general  tone  of  the  opera  would  be  too 
abrupt,  full  as  it  is  of  dreadful  rage,  in  diminished 
sevenths  ending  in  that  infernal  waltz  which  brings  us, 
finally,  face  to  face  with  devils.  With  what  vigor 
Bertram's  couplet  detaches  itself  (b  minor)  from  the 
Devil's  chorus,  depicting  paternal  despair  mingling 
with  demoniac  voices  !  What  an  exquisite  transition 
is  the  arrival  of  Alice  with  the  ritornello  in  b  flat !  I 
still  hear  those  angelic  songs  of  heavenlj'  freshness, 
the  warble  of  the  nightingale  after  a  tempest.  The 
great  thought  of  the  whole  thus  permeates  details ; 
for  what  better  could  be  contrasted  with  this  writhing 
of  devils  in  their  den  than  the  marvellous  air  of 
Alice,  — 

'  When  I  forsook  my  Normandy ! ' 
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The  golden  thread  of  that  melody  runs  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  powerful  harmony  like  a  celestial 
hope,  embroidering  it,  —  and  with  what  wonderful  abil- 
ity !  Never  does  genius  lose  its  hold  on  the  science  that 
guides  it.  The  song  of  Alice  in  b  flat  is  caught  up 
and  linked  with  f  sharp,  the  domiliant  of  the  infernal 
chorus.  Do  you  hear  the  tremolo  of  the  orchestra? 
Robert  is  bidden  to  the  symposium  of  devils.  Bertram 
re-enters,  and  here  is  the  culminating  point  of  music?il 
interest,  a  recitative  comparable  onlj'  to  the  grandest 
compositions  of  the  greatest  masters ;  the  struggle  in 
E  flat  between  the  two  athletes,  Heaven  and  Hell,  — 
the  one  in  '  Yes,  thou  knowest  rae  ! '  (on  a  diminished 
seventh) ,  the  other  in  that  f  sublime :  '  Heaven  is  with 
me ! '  Hell  and  the  Cross  stand  face  to  face.  Then 
follow  Bertram's  threats  to  Alice,  the  most  awful  pa- 
thos in  existence  ;  the  Genius  of  Evil  revealing  itself 
complacently,  and  tempting,  as  ever,  through  self- 
interest.  The  entrance  of  Robert,  and  the  magnifi- 
cent trio  in  a  flat  without  accompaniment,  opens  the 
struggle  between  the  two  opposing  forces  for  posses- 
sion of  the  man.  See  how  clearly  this  is  produced," 
cried  Gambara,  reproducing  the  scene  with  a  passion- 
ate execution  which  thrilled  Andrea.  "All  this  ava- 
lanche of  music  from  the  four-time  of  the  timbals  has 
rolled  onward  to  this  struggle  of  the  three  voices. 
The  spell  of  Evil  triumphs.  Alice  flees  away.  You 
hear  the  duet  in  d  between  Bertram  and  Eobert ;  the 
devil  drives  his  claws  into  Robert's  heart ;  he  rends  it, 
the  better  to  make  it  his ;   he  summons  all  things  to 
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his  aid ;  lionor,  hope,  eternal  happiness,  all  are  made 
to  shine  in  Robert's  ej-es ;  he  carries  him,  like  Jesus, 
to  the  pinnacle  of  the  Temple  and  shows  him  all  the 
treasures  of  the  earth,  that  jewel-case  of  Evil :  finally, 
he  piques  his  courage,  and  the  noble  feelings  of  the 
man  answer  forth  in  the  cry  :  — 

"  To  the  knights  of  mine  own  land, 
Honor  was  ever  their  main-stay." 

Then,  to  crown  all,  comes  the  theme  that  so  fatally 
opened  the  opera;  here  it  is,  the  leading  song  in  that 
magnificent  evocation  of  souls  :  — 

"  Nuns  who  sleep  beneath  that  frigid  stone, 
Hear  you  me?  " 

Gloriously  carried  through,  the  music  ends  gloriously 
by  the  allegro  vivace  of  the  bacchanal  in  d  minor. 
Hell  triumphs  !  Roll  on,  music  !  swathe  us  in  thy  many 
folds;  roll  on,  beguiling!  The  infernal  Powers  have 
seized  their  prey,  they  hold  him,  they  dance  about  him 
That  noble  genius,  born  to  vanquish  and  to  reign, — 
behold  him  lost !  the  devils  are  joyful ;  poverty  stifles 
genius,  passion  destro\-s  the  knight." 

Here  Gambara  expanded  the  bacchanale  himself, 
improvising  clever  variations  and  accompanying  the 
instrument  in  a  melodious  voice,  as  if  he  needed  to  give 
utterance  to  suflTerings  he  had  felt. 

"  Do  you  hear  the  celestial  plaints  of  neglected 
love?"  he  continued.  "  Isabclle  calls  Robert  from 
the  midst  of  that  great  chorus  of  knights  on  tlicir  way 
to  the  tournament,  where  the  themes  of  the  second  act 
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reappear  to  mark  distinctly-  that  the  events  of  tlic  third 
act  happen  in  the  sphere  of  nature.  Real  life  is  felt. 
The  chorus  subsides  as  the  witcheries  of  Hell  approach, 
brought  b}^  Robert  with  the  talisman ;  the  wonders  of 
the  third  act  are  now  developed. '  First  the  tenor-violin 
duet,  where  the  rh^'thm  shows  plamly  the  brutal  de- 
sires of  a  man  who  is  capable  of  all,  while  the  princess, 
with  plaintive  moans,  endea\'ors  to  recall  lier  lover  to 
reason.  There,  the  musician  put  himself  in  a  position 
that  was  difHcult  to  carry  through  ;  yet  he  mastered  it 
by  the  loveliest  thing  in  the  whole  vfork.  What  exqui- 
site melody  in  the  cavatina,  '  Mercy  for  thee ! '  That 
piece  alone  would  make  the  fame  of  the  opera,  for 
every  woman  fancies  herself  contending  with  a  knight. 
Never  was  music  so  passionate  nor  so  dramatic.  The 
whole  world  now  turns  against  the  reprobate.  It  may 
be  objected  that  this  finale  is  like  that  of  '  Don  Gio- 
vanni ; '  but  there  is  this  enormous  difference  :  a  noble 
faith  inspires  Isabelle,  a  perfect  love  able  to  rescue 
Robert,  who  disdainfully  casts  back  the  devilish  talis- 
man confided  to  him,  while  Don  Giovanni,  on  the  other 
hand,  persists  in  his  unbelief.  Besides,  this  accusation 
has  been  made  against  all  composers  who  have  written 
finales  since  the  days  of  Mozart.  The  finale  of  '  Don 
Giovanni'  is  one  of  those  classic  forms  which  are  writ- 
ten for  all  time.  At  last  we  hear  Religion,  rising  om- 
nipotent with  a  voice  that  rules  the  universe,  calling  all 
sorrows  to  console  them,  all  repentances  to  give  them 
peace.  The  whole  audieage  is  stirred  by  the  accents 
.of  that  chorus :  — 
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"  Wretched  or  guilty  men, 
Hasten,  approach ! " 

Hitherto,  in  the  awful  tumult  of  unchained  passions, 
the  sacred  voice  has  not  been  heard  ;  but  at  this  criti- 
cal moment  it  sounds,  the  divine  Church  rises  efful- 
gent. I  am  astonished  to  find  here  at  the  close  of 
such  harmonic  treasures  a  new  vein  of  wealth  in  that 
fine  masterpiece,  '  Glory  to  Providence ! '  written  in 
Handel's  manner.  Robert  enters,  distracted,  rending 
our  souls  with  his,  '  Would  I  could  pray  ! '  Constrained 
b}-  the  edict  of  hell,  Bertram  pursues  his  son  and  makes 
a  last  effort.  Alice  reveals  the  mother ;  and  you  hear 
the  glorious  trio  to  which  the  whole  opera  has  advanced, 
the  triumph  of  the  soul  over  matter,  the  victory  of  the 
spirit  of  Good  over  the  spirit  of  Evil.  The  songs  of 
faith  silence  the  songs  of  hell ;  joy  reappears  in  splen- 
dor. But  here  the  music  weakens ;  I  see  a  cathedral 
only ;  I  do  not  hear  the  choir  of  happy  angels,  the 
divine  voices  of  souls  delivered,  giving  thanks  for  the 
union  of  Robert  and  Alice.  We  ought  not  to  be  left 
under  the  gloom  of  the  Satanic  spell ;  we  should  leave 
the  scene  with  hope  at  heart.  I,  a  Catholic  musician, 
I  needed,  mj'  soul  demanded,  another  prayer  of  Moses. 
Also,  I  would  fain  have  seen  German3'  in  the  lists 
against  Italy ;  and  know  what  Meyerbeer  would  have 
done  to  rival  Rossini.  However,  the  author  may  say,  in 
justification  of  this  defect,  that  after  five  hours  of  such 
solid,  substantial  music  Parisians  prefer  a  decorative 
end  to  a  musical  masterpiece.  You  heard  the  accla- 
mations   that   followed    the    piece :     it   will    run    for 
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five  hundred  nights.  If  Frenchmen  understand  this 
music  —  " 

"They  understand  it  because  it  has  ideas,"  said  the 
count. 

"No;  only  because  it  powerfully  presents  an  image 
of  struggles  in  which  so  manj-  souls  are  worsted ;  and 
because  all  individual  existences  are  fastened  to  it,  as 
it  were,  by  memory.  Therefore  it  is  that  I,  an  unhappy 
man,  grieve  that  I  do  not  hear  at  its  close  the  songs  of 
those  celestial  voices  I  have  long  heard  in  dreams." 

Here  Gambara  fell  into  ecstasy,  improvising  the  most 
melodious-  and  harmonious  cavatina  that  Andrea  had 
ever  heard ;  a  song  divine  divinely  sung ;  a  theme  of 
grace  comparable  only  to  that  of  the  0  filii  et  filice, 
and  full  of  charm  which  none  but  musical  genius  of  the 
highest  order  could  have  given.  The  count  was  filled 
with  admiration  :  the  clouds  were  breaking ;  heaven's 
blue  shone  forth ;  angelic  forms  appeared  and  raised 
the  veils  that  hid  the  sanctuaiy ;  the  light  of  heaven 
streamed  down  in  torrents.  Silence  soon  reigned.  The 
count,  surprised  to  hear  no  more,  looked  up  at  Gam- 
bara, who,  with  fixed  eyes  and  rigid  body,  stammered 
the  word  "  God  !  "  The  count  awaited  the  moment 
when  the  composer  came  back  from  the  celestial  re- 
gions where  the  prismatic  wings  of  inspiration  bore 
him,  resolved  to  illumine  his  mind  with  the  light  which 
he  himself  brought  down. 

"  "Well,"  he  said,  oflTering  more  wine,  and  touching 
glasses,  "  you  see  that  this  German  has  written,  as  you 
say,  a  sublime  opera  without  troubling. himself  about 
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theory ;  whereas  musicians  who  study  the  grammar  of 
their  art  are  frequently;  like  literary  critics,  intolerable 
composers." 

"Then  3'ou  do  not  like  ray  music?" 

"  I  do  not  say  that ;  but  if,  instead  of  perpetually 
dissecting  how  to  express  ideas,  —  instead  of  driving 
musical  principles  to  an  extreme,  which  onl^'  makes 
you  lose  j-our  way, — you  would  simply  awaken  our 
sensations,  I  am  sure  you  would  be  better  understood, 
unless,  indeed,  you  have  not  mistaken  j-our  vocation. 
You  are  a  great  poet." 

' '  What ! "  exclaimed  Gambara, ' '  are  twenty -five  years 
of  toilsome  study  wasted?  Must  I. learn  the  imperfect 
language  of  men,  —  I,  who  hold  the  key  to  the  Celestial 
Word?    Ah  !  if  3'ou  are  right,  let  me  die  ! " 

"You?  no,  no!  You  are  great  and  you  are  strong. 
You  shall  begiu  another  life,  and  I,  your  friend,  will  sus- 
tain you.  Let  us  show  to  the  world  the  rare  and  noble 
union  of  an  artist  and  a  rich  man  who  understand  each 
other.'' 

"  Are  you  telling  me  the  truth?  "  said  Gambara,  rigid 
with  sudden  stupor. 

"  I  have  told  you  alread^^,  you  are  more  a  poet  than 
a  musician." 

"Poet!  poet!  That  is  better  than  nothing.  Tell 
me  the  truth,  —  whom  do  you  value  most,  Mozart  or 
Homer?" 

"  I  admire  them  equally." 

"  On  your  honor?" 

"On  my  honor." 
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"  Hum  !  One  word  more.  "What  think  you  of  Meyer- 
beer and  BjTon  ?  " 

"  By  naming  them  together  you  yourself  have  judged 
them." 

The  count's  carriage  was  at  the  door ;  the  composer 
and  his  titled  physician  were  driven  to  Gambara's  resi- 
dence. Eunning  quickly  upstairs,  they  were  soon  in 
Marianna's  presence.  G-ambara  threw  himself  into  the 
arms  of  his  wife,  who  drew  back  a  step  and  averted 
her  head.  The  husband  stepped  back  himself,  bent 
toward  the  count,  and  said  in  a  hollow  voice,  "  You 
might,  .at  least,  have  left  me  mj'  madness."  Then  he 
drooped  his  head  and  fell. 

"  What  have  you  done?  "  cried  Marianna,  easting  at 
the  body  a  look  in  which  pity  struggled  with  disgust. 
"He  is  dead-drunk  !  " 

The  count,  with  the  help  of  his  valet,  raised  Gam- 
bara  and  put  him  to  bed ;  then  Andrea  left  the  house, 
his  heart  full  of  horrid  joy. 

The  next  da3'  he  purposely  let  the  hour  of  his  daily 
visit  go  bj' ;  he  was  beginning  to  fear  that  he  had  duped 
himself,  and  had  paid  too  dear  for  the  comfort  and  virtue 
of  that  humble  household  whose  peace  he  had  forever 
troubled. 

Giardini  presently  appeared,  bringing  a  note  from 
Marianna. 

"  Come,"  she  wrote,  "  the  harm  done  is  not  as  great 
as  3-ou  desired,  cruel  man." 

"  Eccellenza,"  said  the  cook,  while  Andrea  dressed 
himself,  ' '  you  entertained  us  magniflcentlj'  last  night. 
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But  you  must  allow  that,  apart  from  the  wines,  which 
were  excellent,  jour  maitre-d'hotel  did  not  serve  a  single 
dish  worth  J-  of  the  table  of  an  epicure.  You  won't  den3-, 
I  suppose,  that  the  viands  placed  before  you  on  the  day 
when  j'ou  did  me  the  honor  to  sit  at  my  table  were  super- 
latively' better  than  those  that  sullied  j-our  magnificent 
silver  service  last  night.  Consequently,  when  I  awoke 
this  morning  I  bethought  me  of  your  promise  to  make 
me  chef.  I  look  upon  myself  now  as  attached  to  your 
household." 

"  The  same  thought  has  been  in  vay  mind  for  the  last 
few  daj's,"  replied  Andrea.  "  I  have  mentioned  30U  to 
the  secretary  of  the  Austrian  embass}',  and  j'ou  will  be 
allowed  to  cross  the  Alps  without  danger  whenever  j-ou 
like.  I  have  a  castle  in  Croatia  which  I  seldom  visit ; 
there  j-ou  maj'  combine  the  functions  of  porter,  butler, 
cook,  and  steward  on  a  salary  of  six  hundred  francs  a 
j-ear.  This  emolument  will  be  that  of  your  wife  also, 
who  will  do  the  rest  of  the  work.  You  can  tr^-  your 
experiments  in  anima  vili,  —  that  is  to  saj',  on  the 
stomachs  of  my  vassals.  Here  's  a  cheque  for  the  costs 
of  the  journey." 

Giardini  kissed  the  count's  hand  in  his  Neapolitan 
way. 

"  Eccellenza,"  he  said,  "  I  accept  the  cheque  without 
accepting  the  situation.  It  would  be  dishonorable  in 
me  to  abandon  m}'  art  and  lose  the  good  opinion  of  the 
finest  epicures,  who  are  undoubtedly  those  of  Paris." 

When  Andrea  reached  Gambara's  apartment  the  com 
poser  rose  and  came  forward  to  meet  him. 
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"  My  generous  friend,"  he  said  franldj',  "  either  30U 
took  advantage  of  tlie  weakness  of  my  head  to  play  a 
'joke  on  me  last  night,  or  j'our  brain  is  no  stronger  than 
mine  when  tested  by  the  native  fumes  of  our  good  wines 
of  Latium.  I  choose  the  latter  supposition  ;  I  prefer  to 
doubt  your  stomach  rather  than  j'our  heart.  But  how- 
ever that  may  be,  I  renounce  forever  the  use  of  wine ; 
for  its  abuse  led  me  into  culpable  folly  last  evening. 
When  I  think  that  I  degraded  —  "  (He  cast  a  look  of 
terror  at  Marianna.)  "As  for  the  wretched  opera  which 
you  took  me  to  hear,  I  have  thought  it  over :  it  is  noth- 
ing more  than  music  made  by  ordinary  methods  ;  heaps 
of  notes  piled  together,  vei-ba  et  voces,  —  the  dregs  of 
that  nectar  which  I  quaff  in  deep  draughts  as  I  utter 
the  celestial  music  which  it  is  given  to  me  to  hear  !  I 
know  the  origin  of  those  patched  up  phrases.  That 
'  Glory  to  Providence '  is  too  like  Handel ;  the  chorus 
of  knights  on  their  way  to  the  tournament  is  cousin- 
german  to  the  Scotch  air  given  in  the  '  Dame  Blanche.' 
In  short,  if  the  opera  pleases,  it  is  only  because  the 
music  derives  from  everywhere  and  is  therefore  popu- 
lar. Now  I  must  leave  you,  my  dear  friend.  1  have 
had,  since  morning,  an  idea  in  my  head  which  bids  me 
rise  to  God  on  the  wings  of  music ;  but  I  wanted  to 
see  you,  and  say  this  much  to  you.  Adieu !  I  go  to 
ask  pardon  of  my  guardian  muse.  We  will  dine  to- 
gether this  evening ;  but  no  more  wine,  —  at  least,  not 
for  me.     Oh  !  I  am  quite  resolved." 

"  I  despair  of  him,"  said  Andrea,  coloring  high. 

"■  You  enlighten  my  conscience,"  cried  Marianna,  "  I 
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darod  not  question  it.     My  friend,  mj'  friend,  the  fault 
is  not  ours ;  he  will  not  let  us  cure  him.'' 

Six  j^ears  later,   in  Januar}',   1837,   many  musical 
artists  who  were  unlucky  enough  to  injure  their  wind 
or  stringed  instruments  were  in  the  habit  of  bringing 
them  to  a  dilapidated  and  disreputable  house  in  the  rue 
Froidmanteau,  where  the  said  instruments  were  mended 
by  an  old  Italian,  named  Gambara,  living  on  the  fifth 
floor.     For  the  last  five  years  this  man  had  lived  alone, 
his  wife  having  abandoned  him.     An  instrument,  called 
by  him  &  panharmonicon  and  from  which  he  expected 
fame,  had  been  sold  bj-  the  sheriff  at  public  auction,  to- 
gether with  a  mass  of  music-paper  thickly  blotted  over. 
The  da}'  after  the  sale,  this  paper  appeared  in  the  mar- 
kets, around  pats  of  butter,  and  fish  and  fruit.     In  this 
way  three  operas  —  of  which  the  poor  man  talked  a 
great  deal,  though  a  former  Neapolitan  cook,  now  a 
seller  of  broken  victuals,  declared  the}'  were  a  heap  of 
rubbish  —  were    disseminated    through    Paris    in    the 
wicker  baskets  of  the  hucksters..      But  what  matter  for 
that?    the  owner  of  the  house  got  his  rent   and  the 
shei-iff's  men  their  pay.     The  Neapolitan  victual-dealer, 
who  sold  to  the  prostitutes  of  the  rue  Froidmanteau  the 
scraps  remaining  from  the  fine  dinner-parties  given  in 
society  the  night  before,  was  always  read,y  to  tell  how 
the  Signora  Gambara  had  followed  a  Milanese  noble- 
man to  Ital}^,  and  no  one  now  knew  what  had  become  of 
her.      Weary  of  poverty   and  wretchedness   she   was 
probably  ruining  that  count  by  her  extravagance,  for 
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they  adored  each  other  with  a  passion  that  in  all  his 
Neapolitan  experience  he  had  never  beheld. 

One  evening,  towards  the  end  of  this  same  month  of 
January-,  as  Giardini,  the  victual-seller,  was  talking 
with  a  girl  who  came  to  buy  her  supper,  about  this  glo- 
rious Marianna,  so  pure,  so  beautiful,  so  nobly  self- 
devoted,  but  who,  nevertheless,  had  ended  like  all  the 
rest,  the  girl  and  Giardini's  wife  noticed  in  the  street 
a  tall  thin  woman,  with  a  dustj-,  blackened  face,  —  a 
perambulating,  galvanized  skeleton,  who  was  looking 
at  the  numbei-s  and  trying  to  find  a  house. 

'■'■  Ecco  la  Marianna!"  cried  Giardini. 

Marianna  recognized  the  poor  fellow,  without  giving 
heed  to  the  misfortunes  which  had  brought  him  down  to 
his  present  miserable  trade.  She  entered  the  shop  and 
sat  down,  wearied  with  a  walk  from  Fontainebleau  ;  the 
poor  woman  had  come  forty  miles  that  day  and  had 
begged  her  bread  from  Turin  to  Paris.  The  sight  of 
her  horrified  that  miserable  trio.  Nothing  remained  of 
her  marvellous  beauty  but  a  pair  of  fading,  anguished 
ej-es.  The  sole  thing  she  had  found  faithful  to  her  was 
misfortune.  She  was  heartily  welcomed  by  the  old 
mender  of  instruments,  who  saw  her  enter  his  room 
with  inexpressible  pleasure. 

"  Here  30U  are,  my  poor  Marianna,"  he  said,  kindly. 
"  During  your  absence  they  sold  my  instrument  and  my 
operas." 

It  was  diflScult  to  kill  the  fatted  calf  for  the  return  of 
the  wanderer ;  but  Giardini  contributed  some  scraps  of 
salmon,  the  street-girl  paid  for  the  wine,  Gambara  gave 
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his  bread,  Signora  Giardini  laid  the  cloth,  and  these 
many  and  divei-se  sorrows  supped  together  in  the  musi- 
cian's garret.  When  questioned  about  her  history  Ma- 
rianna  refused  to  answer,  but  she  raised  her  fine  ej-es  to 
heaven,  and  said  in  a  low  voice  to  Giardini :  — 

"  Married  to  a  danseuse." 

"  How  are  you  going  to  live,"  asked  the  girl ;  "  yohr 
tramp  from  Milan  has  killed  you  and  —  " 

" — made  me  an  old  woman,"  said  Marianna.  "No, 
it  is  not  fatigue,  not  poverty,  that  has  done  it,  but 
grief." 

' '  Bah ! "  said  the  girl,  ' '  why  did  n't  j'ou  send  money 
to  your  man  here  ? " 

Marianna  answered  onl}'  with  a  look,  but  it  stabbed 
the  girl  to  the  heart. 

' '  Proud  indeed !  "  she  exclaimed,  ' '  excuse  me  — 
What  good  will  that  do  her  ? "  she  whispered  to 
Giardini. 

That  3'ear  all  musicians  took  extraordinary  care  of 
their  instruments  and  the  business  of  repairing  them  did 
not  suffice  for  the  daily  bread  of  that  poor  home ;  the 
wife  earned  little  by  her  needle,  and  the  pair  were  re- 
duced to  use  their  talents  in  the  lowest  of  all  spheres. 
Both  went  at  dusk  to  the  Champs  Elysees  and  sang 
duets,  which  Gambara,  poor  soul,  accompanied  on  a 
wretched  guitar.  On  their  waj-  thither,  the  wife,  who 
on  these  occasions  covered  her  head  with  a  miserable 
muslin  veil,  took  her  husband  to  a  grocery  in  the  fau- 
bourg Saint-Honore  and  gave  him  enough  brandy  to  in- 
toxicate him,  without  which  his  music  would  have  been 
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Intolerable.  Then  they  took  their  stand  before  the  gay 
world  seated  on  chairs  along  the  promenade,  and  the 
greatest  genius  of  the  day,  the  unknown  Orpheus  of 
modern  music,  played  fragments  of  his  operas  to  the 
sitting  crowd,  and  these  samples  were  so  remarkable 
that  they  won  a  few  pennies  from  Parisian  indolence. 
One  day,  a  dilettante  of  the  Bouffons,  not  recognizing 
the  opera  from  which  these  pieces  were  taken,  ques- 
tioried  the  woman  with  the  Grecian  head-dress  when  she 
held  out  the  round  metallic  plate  in  which  she  gathered 
alms. 

"  My  dear,  where  did  3'ou  get  that  music?  " 

"  From  the  opera  of  '  Mohammed,'  "  answered  Mari- 
anna. 

As  Rossini  had  composed  an  opera  called  "  Moham- 
med II."  the  gentleman  remarked  to  the  lad3'  who  was 
with  him,  "  What  a  pity  that  they  will  not  give  us  at 
the  opera-house  those  works  of  Rossini  that  are  least 
known.     Certainly,  this  is  glorious  music." 

Gambara  smiled. 

A  few  daj's  ago  it  was  necessar3'  for  the  poor  couple 
to  pay  the  paltry  sum  of  thirty-six  francs,  the  rent  of 
their  miserable  garret.  The  grocer  would  give  no  credit 
for  the  brandy  with  which  the  wife  intoxicated  her 
husband  to  make  him  play  his  best.  Gambara's  music 
then  became  insufferable  ;  the  ears  of  the  rich  populace 
were  offended  and  the  metallic  plate  returned  empty.  It 
was  nine  in  the  evening  when  a  beautiful  Italian,  the 
Principessa  Massimilla  di  Varese,  took  pity  on  the  suf- 
fering pair.    She  gave  Marianna  forty  francs,  and  que§- 
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tioaed  both  when  she  discovered  from  the  wife's  thanks 
that  she  was  a  Venetian.  Prince  Emilio,  who  accom- 
panied his  wife,  asked  the  history  of  their  misfortunes, 
which  Mariauna  related  without  complaint  of  man  or 
of  heaven. 

"  Madame,"  said  Gambara,  who  was  not  drunk,  "  we 
are  the  victims  of  our  own  superiority.  My  music  is 
beautiful ;  but  when  music  rises  from  sensation  to  idea, 
none  but  persons  of  genius  can  listen  to  it ;  for  they 
alone  have  the  power  to  draw  forth  its  meaning.  My 
misfortune  has  been  that  I  listened  to  the  songs  of 
angels  and  thought  that  men  could  understand  them. 
It  is  so  with  women  when  their  love  assumes  a  form  di- 
vine, —  men  no  longer  comprehend  them." 

Those  words  were  worth  the  forty  francs  Massimilla 
had  just  bestowed,  and  she  drew  another  gold  piece 
from  her  purse,  saying  as  she  gave  it  to  Marianna,  that 
she  should  write  to  Andrea  Marcosini. 

"Do  not  write  to  him,  madame^"  said  Marianna, 
"  and  may  God  preserve  j'our  beauty." 

"  Let  us  take  care  of  them,"  said  the  princess  to  her 
husband ;  "  this  man  has  remained  faithful  to  the  Ideal 
which  we  have  killed." 

When  Gambara  saw  the  gold  he  wept;  then  there 
came  to  him  a  reminiscence  of  his  former  scientific 
labors,  and  the  poor  composer  uttered,  as  he  wiped 
away  his  tears,  a  saying  which  the  attendant  circum- 
stances rendered  piteous :  — 

"Water  is  a  burned  substance." 
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To  M.  LE  Gj^nieeal  Baeon  de  Pommeeeul. 


In  memory  of  the  constant  friendsHp  which  allied  our 
fathers  and  exists  between  their  sons. 

De  Balzac. 


THE   CEIME. 

There  is  a  nature  of  man  which  civilization  obtains 
in  the  social  kingdom  as  florists  create  in  the  vegeta- 
ble kingdom,  by  the  education  of  hot-houses,  a  hybrid 
species  which  they  cannot  reproduce  either  by  seed 
or  cuttings.  That  man  is  a  cashier,  —  a  true  anthro- 
pomorphic product;  watered  by  religious  ideas;  kept 
erect  by  the  guillotine;  lopped  by  vice;  and  vegetating 
at  its  third  stage,  between  an  estimable  wife  and 
troublesome  children. 

The  number  of  cashiers  in  Paris  will  always  be  a 
problem  for  physiologists.  Has  any  one  ever  under- 
stood the  terms  of  the  proposition  of  which  the  known 
a;  is  a  cashier  ?  —  a  man  who  is  incessantly  in  presence 
of  wealth  like  a  cat  before  a  mouse  in  a  cage ;  a  man 
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who  has  the  faculty  to  remain  seated  on  a  cane  chair 
for  seven-eighths  of  the  year,  and  seven  or  eight  houi-s 
of  the  twenty-four  in  a  wire  box  without  more  space  to 
move  than  that  of  a  lieutenant  in  his  cabin  at  sea;  a 
man  who  does  not  ossify  his  knees  or  the  bones  of 
his  pelvis ;  a  man  who  has  grandeur  enough  to  be  of 
no  account ;  a  man  capable  of  being  disgusted  with 
money  by  dint  of  handling  it.  Ask  religion,  moral- 
ity, educational  institutions  of  any  kind  to  furnish 
you  with  that  product,  and  give  them  Paris,  that  city 
of  Temptation,  that  annex  of  Hell,  as  the  centre  in 
which  to  place  him,  that  cashier!  "Well,  religions 
will  defile  before  you,  one  after  the  other,  colleges, 
institutions,  morality,  all  the  great  and  the  petty 
human  legislations  will  treat  you  like  your  intimate 
friend  from  whom  you  want  to  borrow  a  thousand 
francs.  They  will  wear  a  dismal  air;  they  will  shake 
their  heads  and  motion  to  the  guillotine,  just  as  your 
friend  will  direct  you  to  the  usurer's  door  —  one  of  a 
hundred  others  leading  to  the  hospital. 

Nevertheless,  the  moral  nature  has  its  caprices;  it 
does  allow  itself  now  and  then  to  make  honest  men 
and  cashiers.  Consequently,  the  pirates  whom  we 
dignify  with  the  name  of  bankers,  and  who  take  out 
a  license  of  six  thousand  francs  as  a  corsair  applies 
for  his  letters-of -marque,  have  such  veneration  for  these 
rare  products  of  Virtue's  incubation  that  they  encage 
them  in  the  wire  box  we  have  mentioned,  in  order  to 
keep  them  as  government  keeps  curious  animals.  If 
the  cashier  has  imagination,  if  he  has  passions/  if  he 
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loves  his  wife,  and  if  that  woman  complains,  or  has 
ambition  or  vanity,  the  cashier  succumbs.  Search 
the  history  of  banks:  you  will  not  find  a  single  in- 
stance of  a  cashier  rising  to  what  is  called  "a  posi- 
tion." They  go  to  the  galleys,  they  go  to  foreign 
parts,  or  they  vegetate  in  some  remote  second-floor  of 
the  Marais.  When  Parisian  cashiers  reflect  seriously 
on  their  intrinsic  value,  a  cashier  will  be  priceless. 

It  is  true  that  certain  men  can  be  nothing  but  cash- 
iers, as  others  are  ineradicably  swindlers.  Strange 
civilization !  Society  awards  to  virtue  two  thousand 
francs  a  year  for  its  old  age,  a  second-floor  lodging, 
bread  ad  libitum^  a  few  new  bandannas,  and  an  old 
woman  with  her  children.  As  for  vice,  if  it  has  any 
boldness,  if  it  can  cleverly  get  round  an  article  of  -the 
Code,  as  Turenne  got  round  Montecuculi,  society 
legitimatizes  its  stolen  millions,  crams  it  with 
honors  and  decorations,  and  upholds  its  reputation. 
Government  follows  suit  with  this  profoundly  illogical 
society.  Government  raises  a  draft  of  precocious 
talent  from  our  young  intellects  of  eighteen  to  twenty 
years  of  age;  it  wears  out  great  brains  by  premature 
toil  in  testing  them  on  the  benches  of  its  hot-house  as 
gardeners  do  their  seeds;  it  trains  for  this  business 
a  body  of  jurymen  who  weigh  talents  as  gold  is 
assayed  at  the  Mint.  Then,  out  of  five  hundred  brains 
heated  by  hope,  which  the  intellect  of  the  country 
sends  it  annually,  it  culls  a  third,  pops  them  into  its 
big  bags  called  National  Schools,  and  shakes  them 
there  for  three  years.     Though  each  of  these  seeds 
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or  grafts  represents  in-  itself  a  great  capital,  the  gov- 
ernment turns  them  all,  as  one  might  say,  to  cashiers : 
that  is,  it  makes  them  engineers  in  ordinary,  it 
employs  them  as  captains  of  artillery;  in  short,  it 
takes  the  best  brains  the  country  affords,  gives  them 
the  highest  rank  in  subaltern  positions,  and  keeps 
them  there.  Then  when  these  picked  men,  rich  in 
mathematics  and  learned  in  science,  reach  the  age  of 
fifty,  government  rewards  their  services  with  the 
second-flooi",  the  ability  to  keep  wife  and  children 
on  bread  ad  libitum,  and  all  the  other  comforts  of 
mediocrity.  If,  out  of  these  duped  numbers,  five  or 
six  contrive  to  escape  and  reach  to  the  summit  of 
some  distinction,  is  it  not  a  miracle? 

This  is  the  true  record  of  talent  and  virtue  in  their 
relations  to  government  and  to  society  in  an  age  which 
calls  itself  progressive.  Without  these  preparatory 
observations  an  event  which  recently  occurred  in  Paris 
would  seem  improbable;  whereas,  if  viewed  in  the 
light  of  the  foregoing  statement,  it  may  perhaps  strike 
some  minds  sufficiently  superior  to  perceive  the  real 
sores  of  a  civilization  which,  since  1815,  has  super- 
seded the  principle  Honor  by  the  principle  Money. 

About  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  a  gloomy 
autumn  day,  the  cashier  of  one  of  the  largest  banking- 
houses  in  Paris  was  still  working  by  the  help  of  a  lamp 
which  had  been  lighted  for  some  time.  According  to 
the  ways  and  customs  of  business,  the  counting-room 
was  situated  in  the  darkest  corner  of  a  low  and  narrow 
entresol.     To  reach  it,  it  was  necessary  to  follow  a 
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passage,  lighted  from  above,  which  led  past  the 
various  offices,  the  doors  of  which  were  ticketed  like 
those  of  a  watering-place  hotel.  The  porter  of  the 
establishment  had  said  phlegmatically  since  four 
o'clock,  "  The  bank  is  closed."  At  the  present 
moment  the  oflSces  were  empty,  the-  couriers  de- 
spatched, the  clerks  dispersed,  the  wives  of  the  heads 
of  the  house  were  awaiting  their  lovers,  and  the  two 
bankers  themselves  were  preparing  to  dine  with  their 
mistresses.     All  things  were  iu  order. 

The  place  where  the  safe  was  built  into  the  wall 
was  at  the  back  of  the  wire  cage  in  which  the  cashier 
was  now  seated,  employed,  no  doubt,  in  making  up 
his  accounts.  The  opening  in  front  allowed  a  sight 
of  the  iron  door  of  the  safe,  the  fastenings  of  which, 
thanks  to  the  art  of  modern  locksmiths,  defied  the 
efforts  of  burglars.  That  door  opened  only  at  the 
will  of  him  -who  knew  the  password,  the  letters  of 
which  were  kept  by  the  lock  incorruptibly  secret,  —  a 
beautiful  realization  of  the  "Open,  Sesame!"  of  the 
Arabian  Nights.  But  that  was  not  all.  The  lock 
fired  a  blunderbuss  in  the  face  of  whosoever,  having 
obtained  the  password,  was  ignorant  of  the  final 
secret,  the  ultima  ratio  of  the  mechanical  dragon. 
The  door  of  the  room,  the  walls  of  the  room,  the 
shutters  of  the  windows  in  the  room,  in  fact  the 
whole  room  was  lined  with  four  thicknesses  of  sheet- 
iron  hidden  beneath  a  thin  veneer  of  wood. 

The  shutters  had  been  closed,  the  door  locked.  If 
any  man  could    think  himself  in  total  solitude   and 
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remote  from  every  eye,  it  was  the  cashier  of  the  house 
of  Nacingen  and  Co.,  bankers,  rue  Saint-Lazare. 
The  deepest  silence  reigned  in  that  iron  cave.  The 
stove  was  casting  out  the  clammy  heat  which  produces 
a  muffling  effect  upon  the  brain  and  the  nauseating 
uneasiness  caused  by  an  orgy  over  night.  The. office 
stove  benumbs,  stifles,  and  contributes  in  a  singular 
degree  to  stupefy  porters  and  clerks.  A  room  with 
a  stove  is  a  distiller  which  dissolves  men  of  energy, 
takes  the  tension  from  their  springs  and  the  sap  from 
their  wills.  Offices  are  the  forcing-pits  of  mediocrities 
required  by  government  to  maintain  the  feudality  of 
money  on  which  rests  our  present  social  contract.  [See 
"Bureaucracy."]  '  The  mephitic  heat  there  produced  by 
an  agglomeration  of  men  is  not  one  of  the  least  effec- 
tive causes  of  the  progressive  degeneracy  of  intellect; 
the  brain  from  which  the  most  nitrogen  is  disengaged 
asphyxiates  the  rest  in  course  of  time. 

The  cashier  was  a  man  about  forty  years  of  age, 
whose  bald  spot  shone  beneath  the  rays  of  the  Carcel 
lamp  which  stood  upon  the  table  beside  him.  This 
light  glittered  on  the  white  hairs  that  threaded  the 
black  hair  which  was  plastered  down  the  sides  of  his 
head,  giving  it,  in  conjunction  with  the  rounded  lines 
of  his  face,  the  appearance  of  a  cannon-ball.  His 
complexion  was  the  color  of  brick.  A  few  wrinkles 
surrounded  his  blue  eyes.  His  hand  was  the  dimpled 
hand  of  a  fat  man.  A  blue  coat,  slightly  worn  in 
some  prominent  places,  and  the  shining  creases  of  his 
trousers  presented  to  the  eye  the  sort  of  dilapidation 
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that  comes  of  usage,  which  defies  the  brush,  and  gives 
to  superficial  people  a  high  idea  of  the  thrift  and  the 
integrity  of  a  man  who  is  philosophical'  enough  to  wear 
old  clothes.  Yet  it  is  not  rare  to  find  persons  who 
save  their  pennies  wasteful,  careless,  or  incapable  in 
the  greater  things  of  life. 

The  cashier's  buttonhole  was  adorned  with  the  ribbon 
of  the  Legion  of  honor,  for  he  had  formerly  been  a 
major  of  dragoons  under  the  Empire.  Monsieur  de 
Nucingen,  who  was  an  army  contractor  before  he 
became  a  banker,  having  had  occasion  to  know  the 
major's  qualities  in  a  responsible  situation  before  the 
misfortunes  of  war  brought  him  down  from  his  high 
position, .  took  him  into  his  service  on  a  salary  of  five 
hundred  francs  a  month.  The  soldier  had  been  a 
cashier  since  1813,  in  which  year  he  was  cured  of  a 
wound  received  on  the  retreat  from  Moscow  at  Stud- 
zianka  after  languishing  for  six  months  in  hospital  at 
Strasburg,  to  which  place  the  Emperor  had  sent  a 
number  of  distinguished  wounded  officers  for  special 
care.  The  major,  whose  name  was  Castanier,  was 
then  retired  with  the  brevet  rank  of  colonel  and  a 
pension  of  twenty-four  hundred  francs. 

Castanier,  in  whom  for  the  last  ten  years  the  cashier 
had  completely  killed  out  the  soldier,  inspired  Nu- 
cingen with  such  confidence  that  he  employed  him  to 
do  the  writing  of  his  private  office,  which  was  situated 
directly  behind  the  counting-room,  and  into  which  the 
baron  descended  from  his  family  apartments  by  a 
secret  staircase.     In  that  private  office  all  important 
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business  was  decided ;  there  was  the  sieve  which  sifted 
all  proposals,  the  den  which  sat  in  judgment  on  the 
money-market;  thence  all  notes  and  letters  of  credit 
issued;  there,  finally,  were  the  grand-livre  and  the 
day-book,  in  which  the  work  of  the  several  depart- 
ments was  summed  up  and  recorded. 

After  locking  the  door  of  communication  to  the 
secret  staircase,  Castauier  returned  to  his  seat,  and 
began  to  consider  and  compare  several  letters  of  credit 
drawn  upon  the  famous  house  of  Watschildine  in  Lon- 
don. Then  he  took  a  pen  and  imitated  at  the  bottom 
of  each  the  signature  of  Nucingen  and  Co.  At  the 
moment  when  he  was  considering  which  of  these  false 
signatures  was  the  best  imitation,  he  raised,  his  head 
as  if  a  gnat  had  stung  him,  obeying  an  inward  pre- 
sentiment, which  said  in  his  mind:  "Thou  art  not 
alone !  "  and  as  he  did  so,  the  forger  saw,  beyond  the 
wires  of  his  cage  and  close  to  the  low  opening  by 
the  counter,  a  man,  whose  step  had  made  no  sound, 
who  seemed  not  to  breathe,  a  man  who  had  no  doubt 
entered  from  the  passage,  the  door  of  which  Castanier 
saw  was  open. 

The  old  soldier  felt,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  fear; 
a  fear  which  held  him  rigid,  with  gaping  mouth  and 
stupid  eyes,  before  that  being  whose  aspect  in  itself 
was  alarming  enough  not  to  need  the  mysterious  cir- 
cumstances of  such  an  apparition.  The  oblong  cut  of 
the  stranger's  face,  the  projecting  lines  of  his  fore- 
head, the  harsh  tones  of  his  flesh,  not  to  speak  of  the 
style  of  his  clothes,  proclaimed  him  an  Englishman. 
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The  man  was  repulsively  English.  His  top-coat  and 
collar,  his  enormous  neckcloth,  from  which  issued  a 
shirt-frill  with  flattened  pleats,  its  whiteness  height- 
ening the  livid  tones  of  an  impassible  face  with  cold, 
red  lips  that  seemed  destined  to  suck  the  blood  of 
dying  men,  —  all  these  visible  things  indicated  the 
black  gaiters  buttoned  to  the  knee  and  the  rest  of 
that  semi-puritanical  apparel  which  a  rich  English- 
man dons  when  he  goes  out  afoot. 

The  gleam  cast  by  the  stranger's  eyes  was  unendur- 
able, causing  an  acute  sensation  in  the  soul  increased 
still  farther  by  the  rigidity  of  his  features.  This 
ghastly,  fleshless  being  seemed  to  have  within '  him 
some  devouring  element  impossible  to  satisfy.  He 
must  have  digested  his  food  so  rapidly  that  he  could 
doubtless  eat  incessantly  without  bringing  a  tinge  of 
color  to  any  lineament  of  his  face.  He  might  have 
swallowed  a  ton  of  the  strongest  Tokay  without 
affecting  that  piercing  look  which  read  the  soul,  nor 
the  relentless  intellect  that  seemed  to  dive  to  the 
bottom  of  all  things.  In  him  there  was  something  of 
the  tameless,  tranquil  nature  of  a  tiger. 

"  Monsieur,  I  have  come  to  draw  the  value  of  this 
bill  of  exchange,"  he  said  to  Castanier,  in  a  voice 
which  put  itself  into  communication  with  every  fibre 
of  the  cashier's  body,  striking  them  with  a  violence 
comparable  only  to  that  of  an  electric  shock, 

"  The  bank  is  closed,"  replied  Castanier. 

"It  is  open,"  said  the  stranger,  pointing  to  the 
safe.     "  To-morrow  is  Sunday,   and  I  cannot,  wait. 
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The  sum  is  five  hundred  thousand  franes;  you  have 
it  in  that  safe,  and  I  must  have  it;  I  owe  it." 

"  But,  monsieur,  how  did  you  get  in  here?  " 

The  Englishman  smiled,  and  his  smile  terrified 
Castanier.  No  answer  was  ever  more  complete  nor 
more  peremptory  than  the  disdainful,  imperious 
curve  formed  by  the  lips  of  that  man.  Castanier 
turned  round  and  took  from  the  safe  fifty  packets  of 
banknotes  of  ten  thousand  francs  each,  and  as  he 
gave  them  to  the  stranger,  who  had  thrown  to  him  a 
bill  of  exchange  accepted  by  Nucingen  and  Co.,  he 
was  seized  with  a  sort  of  convulsive  shudder,  for  he 
saw  the  scarlet  rays  which  darted  from  the  eyes  of  the 
stranger  as  they  rested  on  the  forged  signatures  to 
the  letters  of  credit. 

"Your  —  receipt  —  is  —  not  here,"  said  Castanier, 
turning  over  the  bill  of  exchange. 

"  Hand  me  your  pen,"  replied  the  Englishman. 

Castanier  gave  him  the  pen  with  which  he  had  com- 
mitted the  forgeries.  The  stranger  signed  "  John 
Melmoth"  to  the  bill,  and  returned  both  paper  and 
pen  to  the  cashier.  While  Castanier  was  examining 
the  stranger's  signature,  which  went  from  right  to  left 
like  that  of  an  Oriental,  Melmoth  disappeared,  mak- 
ing so  little  noise  that  when  the  cashier  raised  his  head 
•he  gave  a  cry,  no  longer  seeing  the  man,  but  feeling 
the  pains  which  our  imaginations  ascribe  to  poison- 
ing. The  pen  which  Melmoth  had  used  gave  him  a 
hot  and  stirring  sensation  in  his  stomach  like  that 
caused   by  an  emetic.     As  it  seemed  impossible  to 
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Castanier  that  the  Englishman  could  have  suspected 
his  crime,  he  ascribed  that  internal  suffering  to  the 
palpitation  which,  according  to  received  ideas,  accom- 
panies all  evil  deeds  at  the  moment  of  perpetration. 

"  The  devil!  what  a  fool  I  am!  God  protects  me, 
for  if  that  fellow  had  come  to-morrow  instead  of  to- 
night, I'd  have  been  done  for  "  said  Castanier,  throw- 
ing into  the  stove  his  rejected  attempts  at  forgei-y, 
which  were  instantly  consumed. 

He  then  sealed  up  the  one  he  had  selected ;  took  five 
hundred  thousand  francs  in  banknotes  from  the  safe,, 
which  he  locked;  put  everything  in  order;  took  his 
hat  and  umbrella ;  extinguished  the  lamp  after  light- 
ing a  candle,  and  tranquilly  left  the  office  to  go,  as 
was  customary,  and  give  the  two  keys  of  the  safe  to 
Madame  de  Nucingen,  if  the  baron  happened  to  be 
absent. 

"  You  are  very  lucky.  Monsieur  Castanier,"  said 
the  banker's  wife,  when  he  entered  her  room;  "  Mon- 
day is  a  fete-day,  so  that  you  can  go  into  the  country 
if  you  wish." 

"  Will  you  have  the  kindness,  madame,  to  tell 
Nucingen  that  the  bill  of  exchange  from  the  Wat- 
schildines  which  we  have  been  expecting  was  pre- 
sented this  afternoon?  The  five  hundred  thousand 
francs  are  paid  ;  therefore  I  shall  not  retui'n  until 
Tuesday  at  twelve  o'clock." 

"Adieu,  monsieur;  much  pleasure  to  you." 

"  And  to  you  the  same,  madame,"  replied  the  old 
dragoon,  leaving  the  room,  and  looking  as  he  did  so 
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at  a  young  man  then  much  the  fashion,  named  Ras- 
tignac,  who  was  said  to  be  a  lover  of  Madame  de 
Nucingen. 

"  Madame,"  said  the  young  man,  when  the  cashier 
had  closed  the  door,  "  that  stout  individual  looks  to 
me  like  a  man  who  thinks  of  playing  the  baron  some 
dishonest  trick." 

"  Oh  no!  impossible!  he  is  too  stupid!  " 

"  Piquoizeau,"  said  the  cashier,  stopping  before  the 
porter's  lodge,  "why  do  you  let  people  enter  the  bank 
after  four  o'clock?  " 

"  Ever  since  four  o'clock,"  replied  the  porter,  "  I 
have  sat  here  on  the  sill  of  the  door  smoking  my  pipe, 
and  I  know  that  no  one  has  entered  the  bank,  and  no 
one  has  left  it  except  the  clerks." 

"  Are  you  sure  of  what  you  say,?  " 

"  As  sure  as  I  am  of  my  own  honor." 

"  Very  good,"  said  Castanier,  hastily  departing. 

The  emetic  heat  imparted  by  the  pen  grew  more 
intense. 

"  Ten  thousand  devils!  "  he  thought  as  he  crossed 
the  boulevard  de  Gand,  "  have  n't  I  taken  every  pre- 
caution? Let  me  see.  Two  clear  days,  Sunday  and 
Monday ;  then  a  day  of  uncertainty  while  they  search 
for  me.  That  will  give  me  three  safe  days  and  four 
nights.  I  have  two  passports  and  two  different  dis- 
guises ;  is  n't  that  enough  to  foil  the  police  ?  I  can 
draw  that  million  in  London  Tuesday  morning  before 
the  slightest  suspicion  is  raised  here.  I  leave  my 
debts  to  my  creditors,  and  am  safe  and  happy  for  the 
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rest  of  my  days  in  Italy  as  Count  Ferraro,  that  poor 
colonel  whom  I  alone  saw  die  in  the  marshes  of  Zem- 
bin,  and  whose  skin  I  can  therefore  safely  take.  But, 
ha !  a  thousand  devils !  Aquilina !  if  I  take  her  with  me 
she  may  be  recognized.  An  old  fool  of  a  moustache 
like  me  to  be  tied  to  a  petticoat !  Why  should  I  take 
her?  I  won't;  I '11  leave  her.  Yes,  I '11  have  the  cour- 
age. But  —  I  know  myself  —  I  shall  be  fool  enough  to 
come  back  to  her.  After  all,  nobody  knows  Aquilina 
in  Italy.     Shall  I  take  her,  or  shall  I  not  take  her?  " 

"  You  will  not  take  her,"  said  a  voice  that  stirred 
his  entrails. 

Castanier  turned  hastily  and  saw  the  Englishman. 

"  The  devil  is  in  it!  "  he  cried  aloud. 

Melmoth  had  already  passed  his  victim.  Though 
Castanier's  first  impulse  was  to  seek  a  quarrel  with 
the  man  who  thus  read  into  his  soul,  he  was  a  prey  to 
so  many  contradictory  feelings  that  a  sort  of  momen- 
tary inertia  overcame  him.  He  therefore  did  nothing, 
but  fell  back  passively  into  that  fever  of  thought 
natural  in  a  man  sufficiently  carried  away  by  passion 
to  commit  a  crime,  yet  unable  to  do  so  without  horri- 
ble inward  agitations.  Though  fully  determined  to 
gather  the  fruit  of  that  half-consummated  crime,  Cas- 
tanier still  hesitated  to  carry  out  his  enterprise,  like 
most  men  of  mixed  character,  in  whom  we  find  as 
much  strength  as  weakness,  and  who  can  be  induced 
to  remain  pure  or  become  criminal  according  to  the 
pressure  of  trivial  circumstances.  There  were  many 
men  in  the  hordes  collected  by  Napoleon  who,  like 

18 
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Castanier,  had  physical  courage  on  a  battle-field  with- 
out the  corresponding  moral  courage  which  makes  a 
man  as  great  in  crime  as  he  might  have  made  himself 
in  virtue. 

The  letter  of  credit  was  written  in  such  terms  that 
on  his  arrival  in  London  he  could  draw  twenty-five 
thousand  pounds  sterling  from  the  Watschildines, 
correspondents  of  the  house  of  Nucingen  and  Co.,  who 
were  already  advised  of  the  letter  by  himself.  His 
passage  was  taken  by  a  London  agent  in  a  vessel  sail- 
ing from  Portsmouth  for  Italy  under  the  name  of 
Count  Ferraro.  The  slightest  circumstance  had  been 
foreseen  and  provided  for.  He -had  arranged  matters 
so  that  search  would  be  made  for  him  in  Belgium  and 
Switzerland  while  he  would  be  at  sea.  Then,  by  the 
time  Nucingen  found,  if  he  did  find,  any  traces  of 
him,  Castanier  would  be  safely  in  Naples,  where  he 
intended  to  live  under  a  false  name,  and  so  disguised, 
that  he  had  an  acid  ready  to  change  his  face  by  pitting 
It  like  the  small-pox. 

But,  in  spite  of  all  these  precautions,  which  seemed  to 
assure  him  of  impunity,  his  conscience  tormented  him ; 
he  was  afraid.  The  quiet,  peaceful  life  he  had  long  led 
had  purified  his  military  morals.  He  was  still  honest ; 
and  he  did  not  disgrace  himself  without  regret.  For 
the  last  time,  he  let  his  mind  open  to  the  appeals  of 
the  honest  nature  which  struggled  within  him. 

"  Pooh!  "  he  said  at  last,  as  he  turned  the  corner  of 
the  boulevard  and  the  rue  Montmartre,  "  a  hackney- 
coach  will   take  me  to   Versailles   after  I  leave  the 
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theatre.  The  post-chaise  will  be  waiting  for  me  at  my 
old  quartermaster's,  who  would  let  a  platoon  of  sol- 
diers shoot  him  down  before  he  would  betray  me. 
There  's  no  chance  against  me  !  Yes,  I  '11  take  my 
little  Naqui  and  start  —  " 

"  You  will  not  start,"  said  the  Englishman,  whose 
strange  voice  sent  all  the  cashier's  blood  to  his  heart. 

Melmoth  got  into  a  tilbury  which  awaited  him,  and 
was  driven  away  so  rapidly  that  Castanier  saw  his  ■ 
enemy  a  hundred  yards  distant  from  him,  going  up  the 
boulevard  Montmartre  at  a  smart  trot,  before  it  came 
into  his  mind  to  stop  him. 

"But  —  bless  my  soul!"  he  said,  "the  thing  is 
supernatural.  If  I  were  fool  enough  to  believe  in 
God,  I  should  think  he  had  set  Saint-Michael  on  my 
traces.  Are  the  devil  and  the  police  watching  their 
time  to  pounce  upon  me?  "Was  ever  anything  like  it! 
-^Oh!  come,  corhe!  this  is  all  nonsense!  " 

Castanier  turned  up  the  rue  du  Faubourg  Mont- 
martre and  slackened  his  pace  as  he  neared  the  rue 
Eicher.  There,  in  a  house  lately  built,  on  the  second- 
floor,  looking  out  upon  gardens,  lived  a  young  girl, 
known  in  the  neighborhood  under  the  name  of 
Madame  de  la  Garde,  who  was  innocently  the  cause  of 
the  crime  committed  by  Castanier.  To  explain  this 
fact,  and  to  complete  the  picture  of  the  crisis  beneath 
which  the  honesty  of  the  cashier  had  succumbed,  it  is 
necessary  to  relate  succinctly  a  few  of  the  circum- 
stances of  his  previous  life. 
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THE   CAUSE. 


Madame  de  la  Garde,  -who  concealed  her  real  name 
from  every  one,  even  from  Castanier,  declared  she  was 
a  Piedmontese.  She  was  one  of  those  young  girls 
who,  either  from  poverty,  or  lack  of  work,  or  fear  of 
death,  often  by  the  betrayal  of  a  first  lover,  are  driven 
to  a  career  which  most  of  them  follow  with  disgust, 
many  with  indifference,  some  in  obedience  to  the  laws 
of  their  constitution.  At  the  moment  when  she  was 
about  to  fling  herself  into  the  gulf  of  Parisian  prosti- 
tution at  the  age  of  sixteen,  still  pure,  and  beautiful 
as  a  Madonna,  she  met  Castanier.  The  old  dragoop, 
too  uncouth  to  have  love-affairs  in  society,  and  weary 
of  picking  up  along  the  boulevards  at  night  some 
passing  bonne  fortune  paid  for  with  money,  had  long 
desired  to  put  a  sort  of  order  into  the  irregularity  of 
his  habits  and  morals.  Struck  by  the  beauty  of  this 
poor  child  whom  accident  threw  in  his  way,  he 
resolved  to  save  her  from  absolute  vice  for  his  own 
profit;  the  thought  was  fully  as  selfish  as  it  was 
benevolent,  but  so  are  the  charitable  thoughts  of  even 
the  best  men  sometimes.  Nature  is  often  good,  but 
the  social  state  alloys  it  with  evil;  hence  certain 
mixed  intentions  to  which  a  judge  should  show  himself 
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indulgent.  Castanier  had  precisely  enough  intelli- 
gence to  be  shrewd  when  his  own  interests  were  con- 
cerned. Consequently,  he  became  a  philanthropist, 
and  made  the  girl  his  mistress. 

"Hey!  hey!"  said  he  to  himself  in  his  military 
way,  "  an  old  wolf  like  me  mustn't  let  himself  be 
fooled  by  a  lamb.  Papa  Castanier,  before  you  set  up 
a  household,  reconnoitre  the  nature  of  the  girl,  and 
see  if  she  is  capable  of  attachment." 

During  the  first  year  of  this  illegal  marriage,  which 
placed  her  in  the  least  reprehensible  situation  of  all 
those  which  society  condemns,  the  Piedmontese  beauty 
selected  for  herself  the  name  of  Aquilina,  one  of  the 
characters  in  "  Venice  Preserved,"  an  English  tragedy 
which  she  had  chanced  to  read.  She  thought  that  she 
resembled  that  courtesan  either  by  the  precocious 
sentiments  she  felt  in  her  heart,  or  by  her  face,  or  by 
the  general  physiognomy  of  her  person. 

When  Castanier  saw  her  leading  the  most  regular 
and  virtuous  life  that  is  possible  to  a  woman  who  is 
outside  of  all  social  laws  and  proprieties,  he  announced 
his  desire  to  live  with  her  maritally.  She  then  became 
Madame  de  la  Garde  in  order  to  enter,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, into  the  conditions  of  a  real  marriage.  The 
fixed  idea  of  many  of  these  poor  girls  is  to  endeavor 
to  make  themselves  accepted  as  good  bourgeoises, 
stupidly  faithful  to  their  husbands,  capable  of  being 
excellent  mothers  of  families,  keeping  their  account- 
books,  and  mending  the  linen  of  the  household.  This 
desire  proceeds  from   so  laudable  a  sentiment  that 
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society  ought  to  take  it  into  consideration.  But 
society  will  always  remain  unconvinced  in  this  re- 
spect; it  will  continue  to  regard  the  married  woman 
as  a  corvette,  with  flag  and  papers  in  due  order  to 
warrant  her  course ;  while  the  kept  mistress  is  a  pirate, 
to  be  chased  and  captured  for  want  of  her  letters-of- 
marque. 

The  day  when  Madame  de  la  Garde  desired  to  sign 
herself  Madame  Castanier,  the  cashier  was  angry. 

"  Then  you  don't  love  me  enough  to  marry  me?" 
she  said. 

Castanier  did  not  answer,  and  was  gloomy.  The 
poor  girl  resigned  herself.  The  ex-dragoon  was  in 
despair.  Naqui  was  touched  by  his  despair,  and 
would  fain  have  consoled  it;  but  in  order  to  console 
it  she  must  know  its  cause.  When  she  resolved  to 
fathom  this  secret,  without,  however,  asking  it,  the 
cashier  piteously  revealed  the  existence  of  a  certain 
Madame  Castanier,  a  legitimate  wife,  hated  a  thou- 
sand-fold, who  lived  in  Strasburg  on  a  little  property, 
to  whom  he  wrote  twice  a  year,  keeping  her  so  care- 
fully concealed  that  no  one  knew  of  his  marriage. 
"Why  that  concealment?  Though  the  reason  is  known 
to  paany  military  men  in  the  same  case,  it  may  not  be 
useless  to  tell  it  here. 

The  genuine  trooper  —  if  we  may  employ  a  word 
which  is  used  in  the  army  to  denote  the  men  who  are 
doomed  to  die  captains  —  that  serf,  attached  body  and 
soul  to  a  regiment,  is  an  essentially  guileless  creature, 
»  Castanier  doomed  in  advance  to  the  scheming  of 
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mothers  of  families  who  are  frequently  found  in  gar- 
rison towns  with  daughters  whom  it  is  diflacult  to 
marry.  So,  at  Nancy,  during  one  of  those  short 
periods  when  the  imperial  army  rested,  Castanier  had 
the  misfortune  to  pay  attention  to  a  young  lady  with 
whom  he  had  danced  at  one  of  those  fgtes  called  in 
the  provinces  ridottos,  which  are  often  given  by  the 
various  towns  to  the  officers  of  the  garrison,  and  vice 
versa.  The  amiable  captain  (he  was  then  a  captain) 
became  the  object  of  one  of  those  seductions  for  which 
mothers  find  accomplices  in  the  male  human  heart  by 
touching  its  various  springs,  and  also  among  their 
friends  who  conspij-e  with  them.  In  common  with 
persons  who  have  but  one  idea,  these  mothers  bring 
everything  to  bear  on  their  great  project,  a  work  care- 
fully planned  and  elaborated  like  the  mound  of  sand, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  lurks  on  the  watch  the  formica 
leo.  Perhaps  no  one  will  enter  that  labyrinth  so 
wonderfully  built ;  perhaps  the  formioa  leo  will  die  of 
hunger  and  thirst.  But,  if  some  heedless  creature 
does  enter  there,  there  it  will  stay.  The  secret  calcula- 
tions of  avarice  which  every  man  makes  in  marrying, 
hope,  human  vanities,  all  the  wires  which  make  the 
puppet  captain  move,  were  pulled  on  Castanier.  To  his 
sorrow,  he  had  praised  the  girl  to  her  mother  on  tak- 
ing her  back  at  the  end  of  a  waltz.  Then  followed  a 
conversation,  with  its  natural  conclusion,  an  invitation 
to  the  house.  Once  there,  the  dragoon  was  dazzled 
by  the  comfort  of  a  home  where  wealth  seemed  to  bide 
behind  afEected  economy.     He  was  made  the  object 
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of  adroit  flatterers.  A  dinner,  served  on  plate  bor- 
rowed from  an  uncle,  the  attentions  of  an  only  daugh- 
ter, the  gossip  of  the  town  brought  to  his  ears,  a  rich 
sub-lieutenant  seeming  about  to  cut  the  grass  from 
under  his  feet, —  in  short,  the  thousand  traps  of  the 
provincial  ant-lion  were  so  well  set  that  Castanier 
was  still  saying  to  himself  five  years  later, — 
"  Hang  me  if  I  know  how  it  was  done!  " 
The  dragoon  received  fifteen  thousand  francs  and  a 
young  woman,  who  fortunately  proved  childless.  Two 
years  of  marriage  made  her  uglier  than  before,  and 
consequently  more  peevish.  Her  complexion,  kept 
white  in  girlhood  by  severe  dieting,  grew  blotched; 
her  figure,  which  had  seemed  straight,  became  crooked ; 
the  angel  turned  out  to  be  a  grumbling,  suspicious 
creature,  who  drove  Castanier  frantic.  The  dragoon, 
no  longer  recognizing  the  woman  he  had  married, 
consigned  her  to  a  small  estate  near  Strasburg  until 
the  happy  day  when  it  might  please  God  to  take  her 
to  paradise.  She  was  one  of  those  virtuous  women 
who,  for  lack  of  occasion  to  do  otherwise,  torment  the 
angels  with  their  complaints,  pray  God  in  a  way  to 
exasperate  him  if  he  listens  to  them,  and  say  sweetly 
the  most  venomous  evil  of  their  husbands  as  they  play 
their  boston  nightly  with  the  neighbors. 

When  Aquilina  learned  these  misfortunes  she 
attached  herself  sincerely  to  Castanier,  and  made  him 
so  happy  by  the  varied  pleasures  that  her  womanly 
genius  provided  for  him  that,  without  knowing  it,  she 
led  the  cashier  to  his  doom,     Like  many  women  on 
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whom  Nature  seems  to  bestow  the  fate  of  going  to  the 
depths  of  the  passion  of  love,  Madame  de  la  Garde 
was  disinterested.  She  wanted  neither  gold  nor 
jewels ;  she  took  no  thought  for  the  future ;  she  lived 
in  the  present,  and  especially  in  its  pleasures.  The 
handsome  dresses,  ornaments,  and  carriage,  so 
ardently  desired  by  women  of  her  sort,  she  accepted 
only  as  one  harmony  the  more  in  the  picture  of  their 
lives.  She  did  not  want  them  to  gratify  her  vanity, 
nor  because  she  desired  to  make  a  show,  but  simply 
to  better  the  home.  No  one  could  personally  do  with- 
out such  things  more  readily  and  easily  than  she. 

When  generous  men  (and  soldiers  are  usually  gen- 
erous) meet  with  women  of  Aquilina's  disposition, 
they  feel  a  sort  of  rage  at  finding  themselves  inferior 
to  her  in  the  give  and  take  of  life.  They  are  capable 
of  stopping  a  diligence  to  get  the  money  to  provide 
for  her,  if  they  do  not  possess  it  themselves.  Man  is 
so  made.  He  will  sometimes  be  guilty  of  a  crime  to 
continue  grand  and  noble  before  a  woman.  A  lover 
is  like  a  gambler,  who  thinks  himself  dishonored  if 
he  does  not  return  every  penny  he  has  borrowed  from 
the  waiter  of  a  gambling-house,  all  the  while  commit- 
ting other  wrongs,  robbing  wife  and  children,  steal- 
ing and  killing  to  fill  his  pockets,  but  keeping  his 
"honor"  safe  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  frequent  that 
hell. 

Thus  it  was  with  Castanier.  At  first  he  had  in- 
stalled Aquiliua  in  a  modest  apartment  on  a  fourth 
floor,   furnished   with  extreme   simplicity.     But,    on 
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discovering  more  and  more  the  fine  qualities  of  the 
young  girl,  and  receiving  from  her  comforts  and 
pleasures  beyond  words,  he  longed  to  adorn  his  idol. 
Before  long,  Aquilina's  dress  contrasted  so  comically 
with  the  poorness  of  her  abode  that  Castanier  felt 
compelled  to  move  elsewhere.  This  change  alone  took 
nearly  all  his  savings,  for  he  furnished  the  semi- 
conjugal  apartments  with  the  luxury  of  the  period.  A 
pretty  woman  must,  of  course,  have  nothing  ugly 
about  her.  What  distinguishes  a  pretty  woman  from 
other  women  is  this  sentiment  of  homogeneity  —  one 
of  the  least  observed  needs  of  our  nature ;  a  sentiment 
which  leads  old  maids  to  surround  themselves  with 
old  things.  Thus,  this  delightful  Aquilina  had  the 
newest  and  most  fashionable  articles,  and  all  that  the 
shops  afforded  that  was  most  coquettish,  —  rare  stuffs, 
silks,  jewels,  slender  and  fragile  furniture,  beautiful 
porcelains.  She  herself  asked  nothing.  Only  when 
it  came  to  a  choice,  and  Castanier  said:  "  Will  you 
have  this  or  that?"  she  replied:  "  Why,  this  is  the 
best!  "  Love  which  economizes  is  not  a  true  love; 
so,  under  that  idea,  Castanier  bought  only  what  was 
best. 

This  scale  of  living  once  established,  everything 
must  needs  be  in  harmony  with  it,  ^-  linen,  silver, 
glass,  all  the  accessories  of  a  well-ordered  home, 
kitchen  utensils,  china,  and  the  devil  knows  what. 
Though  Castanier  endeavored  to  do  things  carefully, 
he  saddled  himself  progressively  with  debt.  One 
thing  necessitated  ^.neither.      A  clock    needed    two 
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candelabra;  the  handsome  chimney-piece  wanted  a 
better  hearth ;  the  papers,  the  hangings,  the  draperies 
were  too  fresh  to  be  ruined  by  smoke;  how  much 
better  to  put  in  those  newly  invented  fireplaces  war- 
ranted by  their  prospectus  to  obviate  all  danger  of 
smoky  chimneys.  Then  Aquilina  was  so  fond  of 
running  about  her  chamber  with  bare  feet  that  Cas- 
tanier  put  carpets  everywhere;  next,  he  built  a  bath- 
room —  always  to  make  his  Naqui  more  comfortable. 

The  shopkeepers,  manufacturers,  and  workpeople  of 
Paris  have  an  amazing  art  in  widening  the  hole  in  a 
man's  purse.  When  he  ponsults  them  they  never  know 
the  price  of  anything,  and  as  the  paroxysm  of  desire 
cannot  accommodate  itself  to  a  delay,  the  thing  is 
ordered.  Thus  they  obtain  customers  in  the  murky 
darkness  of  approximate  prices;  next,  they  are  care- 
ful not  to  send  in  their  bills,  and  so  they  draw  the 
consumer  unconsciously  into  the  whirlpool  of  extrava- 
gance. All  is  so  charming,  ravishing,  and  everybody 
is  pleased!  A  few  months  later,  and  lo!  the  complai- 
sant shopkeepers  return  metamorphosed  into  totals  of 
horrible  importunity;  they  have  wants;  they  must 
have  payments;  they  say  they  are  bankrupt;  they 
whine,  they  weep.  The  abyss  then  yawns ;  it  vomits 
a  column  of  figures  which  dart  up  four  by  four,  when, 
at  the  worst,  they  ought  to  have  been  three  by  three. 

Before  Castanier  was  aware  of  the  sum  total  of  his 
debts,  he  had  hired  a  carriage  for  his  mistress,  that 
she- might  no  longer  go  out  in  the  street  coaches.  He 
himself  liked  good  eating,  and  he   had  the  best  of 
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cooks;  to  please  him,  Aquiliiia  provided  ttie  first  of 
everything  in  its  season,  — gastronomic  delicacies,  the 
choicest  wines,  all  of  which  she  went  to  the  shops  and 
markets  and  bought  herself.  The  table  was  therefore 
a  source  of  heavy  expense,  considered  in  relation  to 
the  cashier's  current  means.  Hence  the  ex-dragoon 
had  recourse  to  commercial  artifices  to  obtain  money ; 
for  it  was,  of  course,  quite  impossible  that  he  should 
renounce  his  enjoyments.  His  love  for  the  woman 
did  not  suffer  him  to  resist  the  fancies  of  the  mis- 
tress. He  was  one  of  those  men  who,  either  from 
vanity  or  weakness,  are  unable  to  refuse  a  woman; 
who  feel  so  violent  a  shame  in  saying,  "  I  cannot 
afford;  my  means  are  not  sufficient,"  that  they  will 
ruin  themselves  rather  than  deny  her. 

Thus  it  was  that  when  the  day  came  on  which 
Castanier  found  himself  at  the  bottom  of  the  preci- 
pice, and  knew  that  in  order  to  pay  his  debts  honestly 
he  must  give  up  Aquilina  and  live  himself  on  bread 
and  water,  he  was  so  wedded  to  that  woman  and  to 
that  life  that  he  put  off  the  thought  of  any  reform 
from  day  to  day.  Driven  by  circumstances,  he  bor- 
rowed money.  His  position,  his  antecedents,  won 
him  a  confidence  on  which  he  built  up  a  system  of 
loans  which  met  his  more  pressing  needs.  Then,  to 
conceal  the  sums  to  which  liis  debts  were  rapidly 
amounting,  he  had  recourse  to  what  business  men  call 
"  circulations."  These  are  notes  which  represent 
neither  merchandise  nor  any  pecuniary  values  received, 
which  the  first  endorser  pays  for  the  obliging  signer, 
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—  a  species  of  deception  tolerated  partly  because  dif- 
ficult to  trace,  and  partly  for  the  reason  that  this  fan- 
tastic fraud  does  not  become  an  actual  fraud  except 
through  non-payment. 

At  last,  when  Castanier  saw  the  impossibility  of 
continuing  his  financial  manceuvres,  owing  to  the 
hopeless  amount  of  his  debt  and  the  immense  sum  of 
interest  to  be  paid  upon  it,  bankruptcy  to  his  creditors 
stared  him  in  the  face.  On  that  day,  when  dishonor 
stood  before  him,  he  preferred  a  fraudulent  bank- 
ruptcy to  simple  bankruptcy,  —  crime  to  misde- 
meanor. He  resolved  to  discount  the  confidence  his 
real  integrity  had  won  him,  and  to  increase  the  number 
of  his  creditors  by  borrowing,  once  for  all,  the  sum 
necessary  to  live  happy  for  the  rest  of  his  days  in  a 
foreign  country.  And  he  did  what  we  have  seen 
him  do. 

Aquilina  knew  nothing  of  the  anxieties  of  this  life ; 
she  simply  enjoyed  the  present,  like  most  women ;  and 
no  more  asked  herself  where  the  money  came  from 
than  the  rest  of  us  ask  where  the  wheat  was  grown 
that  makes  our  breakfast-rolls,  —  though  the  trials, 
disappointments,  and  cares  of  agriculture  are  as  much 
behind  the  baker's  oven  as  crushing  anxiety,  and 
incessant  toil  are  behind  the  apparent  luxury  of  many 
a  Parisian  household. 

At  the  moment  when,  as  we  have  seen,  Castanier 
was  going  through  the  tortures  of  uncertainty  while 
thinking  of  an  action  which  would  change  his  whole 
life,    Aquilina,    tranquilly   seated   in   her   easy-chair 
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beside  the  fire,  was  awaiting  him,  Iq  company  with 
her  maid.  Like  other  maids  who  serve  such  women, 
Jenny  was  her  confidant,  having  recognized  how  inde- 
structible was  the  power  which  her  mistress  wielded 
over  Castanier. 

"  How  can  we  manage  to-night?  Ldon  absolutely 
insists  on  coming,"  said  Madame  de  la  Garde,  reading 
a  passionate  letter  written  on  gray  paper. 

"  Here  is  monsieur!  "  said  Jenny. 

Castanier  entered.  Without  being  disconcerted, 
Aquilina  rolled  up  the  "letter,  and  taking  the  tongs, 
held  it  in  the  fire  and  burned  it. 

"Is  that  how  you  treat  your  love-letters?"  said 
Castanier. 

"Heavens!  yes!"  replied  Aquilina;  "isn't  that 
the  best  way  to  prevent  them  from  being  discov- 
ered ?  Besides,  fire  should  go  to  fire,  as  rivers  to  the 
sea." 

"  You  say  that,  Naqni,  as  i£  it  was  a  real  love- 
letter." 

"  Well,  don't  you  think  me  handsome  enough  to 
receive  real  love-letters  ?  "  she  said,  giving  her  fore- 
head to  Castanier's  kiss  with  a  carelessness  which 
would  have  shown  a  less  blinded  man  that  she  was 
merely  performing  a  sort  of  conjugal  duty;  but  Cas- 
tanier had  reached  a  degree  of  infatuation,  inspired 
by  habit,  which  did  not  allow  him  to  see  anything 
rightly. 

"  I  have  a  box  for  the  Gymnase  to-night,"  he  said; 
"  let  us  dine  early,  so  as  not  to  be  hurried." 
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"Take  Jenny;  I  am  tired  of  the  theatre.  I  don't 
know  what  is  the  matter  with  me  to-night.  I  want  to 
stay  quietly  at  home  in  the  chimney-corner." 

"No,  come  with  me,  Naqui.  I  sha'n't  bore  you 
much  longer,  Quiqui.  I  am  going  away  to-night,  to 
be  gone  some  time.  I  leave  you  mistress  of  everything 
here.    Will  you  keep  me  your  heart  ?  " 

"Neither  my  heart,  nor  anything  else,"  she  said. 
"But  whenever  you  return,  Naqui  will  always  be 
Naqui  to  you." 

"  Well,  that 's  frankness.    Won't  you  go  with  me  ? " 

"No." 

"Why  not?" 

"Oh ! "  she  cried,  laughing,  "  how  could  I  abandon  a 
lover  who  writes  me  such  charming  notes  ? " 

And  she  pointed,  with  a  half-mocking  gesture,  to  the 
ashes  of  the  burned  paper. 

"  Can  that  be  true?"  asked  Castanier.  "  Have  you 
really  a  lover?" 

"  Have  you  never  seriously  considered  yourself,  my 
dear?"  paid  Aquilina.  "You  are  fifty  years  old,  in 
the  first  place;  and  you  have  a  face  that  might  be 
sold  on  a  fruit-stall,  for  no  one  could  deny  it  was 
a  pumpkin ;  when  you  come  upstairs  you  blow  Uke  a 
grampus,  and  your  stomach  shakes  and  quivers  like  a 
mould  of  jelly.  I  don't  care  if  you  did  once  serve  in 
the  dragoons  ;  j'ou  are  an  ugly  old  fellow  now ;  and  let 
me  tell  you  this :  I  advise  you,  if  you  want  to  retain 
my  respect,  not  to  add  to  your  other  qualities  the 
silliness  of  thinking  that  a  girl  like  me  won't  comfort 
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herself  for   your    asthmatic    love    by  the  flowers  of 
youth." 

"You  are  joking,  of  course,  Aquiiina?" 

"  Well,  so  were  you !  Do  you  take  me  for  a  fool 
that  you  come  here  and  say  in  that  offhand  way,  '  I  'm 
going  away  to-night'?  You  great  goose,  would  you 
talk  that  way  if  you  were  really  leaving  Naqui?  No; 
you  would  weep  big  tears,  like  the  calf  you  are." 

"  But  tell  me,  if  I  do  go,  will  j'ou  follow  me?" 

"Tell  me  first  whether  this  journey  isn't  all  a 
joke." 

"  No ;  seriously,  I  am  going  awaj'." 

"Well,  then,  seriously,  I  stay  here.  Bon  voyage, 
my  dear !  I  '11  wait  your  return.  I  'd  rather  quit  life 
than  leave  my  dear,  good,  little  Paris." 

"  Won't  you  come  to  Italy,  to  Naples,  and  lead  a 
happy  life,  all  luxury,  with  your  fat  old  man  who  puffs 
like  a  grampus?" 

"  No." 

"  Ungrateful  girl !  " 

"Ungrateful!  "  she  said,  rising.  "I  can  leave  here 
this  instant,  carrying  nothing  with  me  but  my  person. 
I  have  given  j-ou  all  the  treasures  a  young  girl  pos- 
sesses, and  one  thing  that  all  your  blood  and  mine 
cannot  give  back  to  me.  If  I  could,  by  any  means 
whatever,  by  selling  my  eternal  life,  for  instance,  if 
I  could  get  back  the  flower  of  my  body  as  perhaps  I 
have  recovered  that  of  my  soul,  and  give  mj-self  pure  as 
a  lily  to  a  lover,  I  would  not  hesitate  an  instant.  By 
what  devotion  have  you  equalled  mine  ?    You  have  fed 
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and  lodged  me  as  we  feed  a  dog  and  give  him  a  kennel, 
because  he  watches  over  us  and  lets  us  kick  him  when 
we  are  cross,  and  licks  our  hands  when  we  call  him 
back  and  pet  him.  Which  of  us  two  has  been  the 
most  generous  ?    And  you  talk  to  me  of  ingratitude  ! " 

"  Oh !  my  dear  child,  don't  you  see  that  I  was 
joking?"  replied  Castanier.  "  I  have  to  make  a  little 
journey,  but  it  won't  last  long.  Come  with  me  to  the 
Gymnase.  I  shall  start  at  midnight,  after  I  bring  you 
home ;  let  us  have  a  last  happy  evening  together." 

"  My  poor  old  cat !  are  you  really  going  ?  "  she  cried, 
taking  him  round  the  neck,  and  pulling  his  head  down 
into  the  folds  of  her  gown. 

"  You  are  suffocating  me  !  "  he  cried. 

"Jenny,"  whispered  Aquilina  in  the  girl's  ear,  "go 
and  tell  Leon  not  to  come  till  one  o'clock  ;  if  you  can't 
find  him,  and  he  comes,  keep  him  in  your  room. 
Well,"  she  continued  aloud,  putting  Castanier's  head 
before  her,  and  twisting  the  end  of  his  nose,  "I'll  go 
with  you,  handsomest  of  grampuses !  I  '11  go  to  the 
theatre.  But,  if  so,  we  will  dine  at  once.  There  is  a 
good  little  dinner,  —  all  the  things  you  like  best." 

"It  is  very  difficult,"  said  Castanier,  "to  leave  a 
woman  like  you." 

"  Then  why  do  you  go?  "  she  asked. 

"  Ah,  why  ?  why,  indeed  ?  To  explain  that,  I  should 
have  to  tell  you  things  that  would  prove  my  love  for 
you  was  madness.  If  you  have  given  me  your  honor, 
Naqui,  I  have  sold  mine  for  you  ;  we  are  quits.  Is  that 
loving  or  not?" 

19 
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"What  of  all  that ! "  she  cried.  "  Come,  say  to  me 
that  if  I  had  a  lover,  you  would  love  me  always  as  a 
father  —  that  would  be  loving  indeed!  Come,  say  so 
at  once,  and  give  me  your  paw." 

"  I  would  kill  him,"  said  Castanier,  smiling. 

They  dined,  and  went  to  the  Gymnase  after  dinner. 
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III. 

THE   COMPACT. 

After  the  first  piece  was  played,  Castanier  wanted 
to  show  himself  to  various  acquaintances  whom  he  saw 
among  the  audience,  in  order  to  avert  suspicion  as  to 
his  flight  as  long  as  possible.  He  left  Madame  de  la 
Garde  in  her  box,  which  was  on  the  lower  tier,  and 
went  to  walk  about  the  foyer.  Scarcely  had  he  made 
a  few  steps  before  he  encountered  Melmoth,  whose 
glance  again  caused  the  same  heat  in  his  intestines,  the 
same  terror  in  his  soul  he  had  already  experienced. 
The  two  were  face  to  face. 

"  Forger !  "  said  the  Englishman. 

Hearing  that  word,  Castanier  looked  at  the  persons 
who  were  passing  them.  He  fancied  he  saw  surprise 
mingled  with  curiosity  on  their  countenances.  He 
wanted  to  rid  himself  of  the  Englishman  at  once,  and 
he  instinctively  raised  his  hand  to  deal  him  a  blow,  but 
an  invincible  power  paralyzed  his  arm  and  rooted  him 
to  the  ground  on  which  he  stood.  He  was  forced  to 
let  the  stranger  take  him  by  the  arm,  and  together  they 
walked  down  the  foyer  like  friends. 

"Who  is  strong  enough  to  resist  Me?"  said  the 
Englishman.     "Know   you   not   that  all  things   here 
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below  obey  me  ?  I  do  all  things ;  I  read  all  hearts ; 
I  see  the  future,  I  know  the  past.  I  am  here,  but  I 
can  be  elsewhere.  I  depend  on  neither  time  nor  space 
nor  distance.  The  world  is  my  slave.  I  have  the 
faculty  of  always  enjoying,  and  of  alwaj'S  giving  enjo}'- 
ment.  My  eyes  pierce  walls,  they  behold  hidden  treas- 
ures, which  I  grasp  in  my  hands.  At  a  sign  from 
me  palaces  are  built,  and  my  architects  never  deceive 
me.  I  make  the  flowers  bloom  on  everj"^  soil,  I  gather 
precious  stones,  I  heap  up  gold,  I  win  new  women 
daily.  All  things  yield  to  me.  I  could  gamble  at  the 
Bourse,  and  alwaj^s  gain,  if  I  had  need  to  do  so.  Feel, 
poor  miserable  creature  doomed  to  shame,  feel  the 
power  of  the  grasp  that  holds  you.  Tr}-  to  bend  this 
arm  of  iron  !  to  soften  this  heart,  hard  as  a  diamond  ! 
dare  to  evade  me  !  If  you  fly  to  the  caves  beneath  the 
Seine,  3'ou  will  hear  m}'  voice.  If  ^-ou  go  to  the  Cata- 
combs, I  shall  be  there.  My  voice  can  rise  above  the 
thunder,  my  eyes  dispute  with  the  sun  the  power  to 
illuminate,  for  I  am  the  equal  of  Him  who  bears  the 
Light  ! " 

Castanier  listened  to  these  terrible  words.  Nothing 
within  him  contradicted  them ;  he  walked  on  beside  the 
Englishman,  for  he  felt  himself  powerless  to  leave  him. 

"  You  belong  to  me  ;  you  have  committed  a  crime," 
continued  his  tormentor.  "  I  have  found  at  last  the 
companion  I  have  sought.  Would  you  know  your  fate  ? 
Ha  !  ha  !  You  came  to  see  a  drama  ;  well,  you  shall, 
—  you  shall  see  two!  Come,  present  me  to  Madame 
de  la  Garde  as  one  of  your  best  friends.  Am  I  not 
your  last  hope  ? " 
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Castanier  returned  to  his  box  accompanied  by  the 
stranger,  whom  he  presented  to  Madame  de  la  Garde, 
in  accordance  with  the  order  he  had  received.  Aquilina 
did  not  seem  surprised  at  the  sight  of  Melmoth.  The 
Englishman  refused  to  sit  at  the  front  of  the  box, 
and  made  Castanier  resume  his  place  beside  his  mis- 
tress. The  simplest  wish  of  this  man  was  an  order 
which  had  to  be  obeyed.  The  piece  about  to  be  played 
was  the  last.  In  those  days  the  minor  theatres  gave 
three  plays.  The  Gymnase  had  an  actor  who  was  much 
in  vogue.  Perlet  was  now  about  to  play  the  "  Come- 
dien  d'fitampes,"  a  vaudeville  in  which  he  personated 
four  different  characters. 

When  the  curtain  rose,  Melmoth  stretched  his  right 
hand  toward  the  stage.  Castanier  gave  a  cry  of  terror 
which  was  choked  as  he  strove  to  utter  it,  for  his  throat 
was  paralj'zed.  Melmoth  pointed  to  the  stage,  making 
him  understand  that  the  scene  -was  changed  by  his 
command.  The  cashier  beheld  his  own  office.  Nucin- 
gen  was  there  in  conference  with  an  official  from  the 
prefecture  of  police,  who  explained  to  him  Castanier's 
act,  —  showed  him  the  theft  from  the  safe,  the  forged 
letter  of  credit,  and  told  him  of  the  cashier's  flight. 
A  complaint  was  instantly  written,  signed,  and  sent  to 
the  public  prosecutor. 

"Is  there  "still  time  to  arrest  him?"  asked  Nucingen. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  official ;  "  he  is  now  at  the  Gym- 
nase and  fears  nothing." 

Castanier  moved  in  his  chair,  ajid  attempted  to  rise, 
he   wanted  to   get   away ;   but   Melmoth's   hand,    laid. 
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upon  his  shoulder,  forced  him  to  remain  by  an  effect  of 
the  awful  power  we  have  all  felt  under  nightmare. 
The  man  was  a  nightmare  in  himself;  he  weighed  upon 
Castanier  like  a  poisonous  atmosphere.  "When  the 
poor  cashier  turned  round  to  implore  the  mercy  of  that 
Englishman  he  met  a  glance  of  fire  which  vomited 
electric  currents,  metallic  sparks.  Castanier  felt  them 
entering  his  body,  passing  through  and  through  him, 
and  paralyzing  him  where  he  sat. 

"  "What  have  I  done  to  you?  "  he  gasped,  palpitating 
like  a  deer  by  the  side  of  a  brook.  "  "What  do  you 
want  of  me?" 

"  Look  !  "  said  Melmoth. 

Castanier  cast  his  ej^es  upon  the  stage.  The  scene 
had  changed.  He  saw  himself  getting  out  of  the  car- 
riage with  Aquilina ;  but  as  he  opened  the  door  of 
his  house  in  the  rue  Richer,  the  scene  changed  sud- 
denly once  more,  and  now  represented  the  interior 
of  his  apartment.  Jenny  was  talking  beside  the  fire  in 
her  mistress's  bedroom  with  an  officer  of  a  regiment  of 
the  line  then  in  garrison  in  Paris. 

' '  Going  away,  is  he  ?  "  said  this  officer.  ' '  Then  we 
can  be  happy  at  our  ease.  I  love  Aquilina  too  well  to 
share  her  with  that  old  toad.     I  intend  to  marry  her.'' 

["  '  Old  toad  ! '"  muttered  Castanier,  sorrowfully.] 

"Here  come  monsieur  and  madame!"  cried  Jenny. 
' '  This  way.  Monsieur  Ldou ;  hide  there ;  monsieur 
won't  stay  long." 

Castanier  saw  the  officer  conceal  himself  behind  the 
gowns  in  Aquilina's  dressing-room.     Then  he  saw  him- 
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self  bidding  adieu  to  his  mistress,  who  was  mocking 
liim  aside  to  Jenny,  while  uttering  to  his  face  the 
tenderest  and  most  caressing  words.  Slie  wept  on  one 
side,  and  laughed  on  the  other. 

'^  Cursed  creature !  "  cried  Castanier  aloud  in  the 
box. 

Aquilina  was  laughing  the  tears  into  her  ej-es  as  she 
exclaimed  :  — 

"  Oh,  heavens !  how  funny  Perlet  is  as  an  English- 
woman !  Why  don't  you  laugh  ? "  she  said  to  the 
cashier.  "  You  are  the  only  person  in  the  whole  theatre 
who  is  n't  laughing.     Laugh  !  laugh,  I  say  !  " 

Melmoth  began  to  laugh  in  a  way  that  made  the 
cashier  shudder.  That  laugh  wrung  his  very  entrails, 
and  stabbed  his  brain  as  if  a  surgeon  had  trepanned  it 
with  a  red-hot  iron. 

"  They  laugh  !  they  laugh  !  "  cried  Castanier,  con- 
vulsivel}'. 

At  this  moment,  instead  of  seeing  on  the  stage  the 
prudish  ladj-  personated  so  comically  by  Perlet,  wliose 
Anglo-French  speeches  were  making  the  audience  roar 
with  laughter,  Castanier  saw  himself  flying  from  the 
rue  Richer  and  bargaining  for  a  hackney-coach  on  the 
boulevard  to  take  him  to  Versailles. 

Again  the  scene  changed ;  he  saw  the  little  inn  of 
his  old  quartermaster.  It  was  two  in  the  morning. 
A  dead  silence  reigned.  No  one  watched  him.  The 
post-chaise  was  there  in  waiting.  Castanier  had  his 
papers,  his  money,  and  his  passports ;  he  got  into  the 
carriage ;  he  was  driven  awaj*.     But  at  the  barrier  he 
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saw  the  gendarmes  awaiting  him ;  they  surrounded 
the  carriage.  He  gave  an  awful  cry,  which  a  glance 
from  Melmoth  repressed. 

"  Look,  and  be  silent !  "  said  the  Englishman. 

Again  Castanier  looked  on  the  stage  and  saw  him- 
self at  the  moment  of  being  thrown  into  prison.  Then 
followed  the  fifth  act  of  this  drama,  entitled  "  The 
Cashier."  He  beheld  himself,  three  months  later,  issu- 
ing from  the  court  of  assizes,  condemned  for  twenty 
years  to  the  galleys.  Again  the  vision  changed,  and  he 
stood  in  the  eourtj-ard  of  the  Palais  de  Justice,  while 
the  iron  of  the  executioner  branded  his  shoulder.  Then 
came  the  final  sce^e :  he  was  standing  among  sixty 
other  convicts  at  BicStre  waiting  to  have  his  fetters 
riveted  upon  him. 

"  Oh,  heavens  !  I  can't  laugh  any  more,"  cried  A'qui- 
lina.  "How  gloomy  you  are,  my  old  cat!  What's 
the  matter  with  you  ?  Where 's  your  friend  ?  Why,  he 
has  gone !  " 

"  Two  words,  Castanier,"  said  Melmoth  outside  the 
door  of  the  box  while  Madame  de  la  Garde  was  putting 
on  her  wraps. 

The  corridor  was  crowded  ;  there  was  no  escape. 

"Well,  what?"  replied  Castanier. 

"  No  human  power  can  prevent  j'our  taking  Aqui- 
lina  home,  and  going  to  Versailles  and  being  there 
arrested." 

"Why  so?" 

"  Because  the  arm  that  holds  j'ou,"  said  the  English- 
man, "  will  not  release  its  grasp." 
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Castanier  would  fain  have  called  down  upon  himself 
some  spell  by  which  to  disappear,  if  need  be,  to  the 
depths  of  hell. 

"  rf  the  devil  asked  you  for  your  soul,  would  you 
give  it  in  exchange  for  a  power  equal  to  that  of  God  ? 
With  a  single  word  you  can  replace  in  Baron  Nucingen's 
safe  the  five  hundred  thousand  francs  j-ou  stole  from  it, 
and  then,  by  tearing  up  that  forged  letter  of  credit,  all 
trace  of  your  crime  is  obliterated.  Besides  which,  j'ou 
can  have  gold  in  floods.  Do  you  not  believe  me? 
Well,  if  it  happens,  j-ou  will  surely  believe  in  the  devil." 

"If  it  were  possible  —  "  said  Castanier,  with  a  gleam 
of  joy. 

"  He  who  can  do  this,"  replied  the  Englishman, 
"can  do  all.     Behold!" 

Melmoth  stretched  out  his  arm  at  the  instant  when 
Castanier,  Aquilina,  and  himself  came  out  upon  the 
boulevard.  A  fine  rain  was  falling,  the  pavement  was 
wet,  the  atmosphere  thick,  the  sky  murkj-.  As  the 
arm  of  that  man  was  put  forth,  the  sun  illuminated 
Paris.  Castanier  saw  the  glow  of  a  beautiful  ivAj 
morning.  The  trees  were  clothed  with  leaves,  the 
people  were  gaily  promenading ;  street-venders  cried 
aloud  their  wares  ; '  equipages  rolled  along  the  boule- 
vard. The  cashier  gave  a  cry  of  terror.  At  that  cry, 
the  boulevard  was  once  more  damp  and  dark. 

Aquilina  was  already  in  the  carriage.  "Come,  do 
make  haste,"  she  cried.  "  Either  come  or  stay  behind. 
Reall}','  this  evening  you  are  as  anno3'ing  as  the  rain 
itself." 
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"  What  must  I  do?"  said  Castanier  to  Melmoth. 

"  Will  j'ou  take  my  place?  "  asked  the  Englishman. 

"  Yes." 

"  Then  I  will  be  at  your  house  in  a  few  moments." 

"  Ah  ga  1  Castanier,  you  are  not  yourself,"  cried 
Aquilina.  "  You  are  planning  some  bad  deed ;  you 
were  gloomy  and  thoughtful  daring  the  whole  play. 
M}'  dear  friend,  is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you  ?  — 
tell  me." 

"I  am  waiting  till  we  get  back  to  the  house  to  know 
if  you  love  me." 

"  You  need  n't  wait  for  that." 

And  she  threw  herself  into  his  arms  with  apparent 
passion,  and  made  him  those  tender  caresses  which  in 
a  woman  of  her  class  become  a  business,  like  the  stage 
scenes  of  an  actress. 

"  What  music  is  that  ?  "  asked  Castanier. 

"Music?  J'OU  are  not  going  to  pretend  you  hear 
music?" 

"  Celestial  music,"  he  replied.  "  The  sounds  seem 
to  come  from  above." 

"  Nonsense  !  You  who  have  always  refused  me  a  box 
at  the  opera  on  the  excuse  that  you  hated  music,  are 
yon  going  to  turn  into  a  melomaniac  at  this  late  day? 
Upon  my  word,  Castanier,  you  must  be  crazy ;  the 
music  is  in  your  noddle,  you  distracted  old  cannon- 
ball! "  she  cried,  rolling  his  head  on  her  shoulder. 
"  Listen,  papa,  it  is  the  wheels  of  the  carriage  that  are 
singing." 

"  Hear  me,  Naqui.     If  the  angels  do,  as  they  say, 
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make  music  before  God,  it  must  be  they  whose  melody 
has  entered  all  my  pores  as  well  as  my  ears ;  I  don't 
know  how  to  tell  you  about  it  —  it  is  sweet  as  honey." 

"  Of  course  the  angels  make  music  for -the  good  God, 
because  they  are  always  represented  with  harps.  On 
my  conscience,  he 's  mad  !  "  she  said  to  herself,  watch- 
ing Castauier,  who  had  taken  the  attitude  of  an  opium- 
eater  in  ecstasy. 

They  reached  the  house.  Castanier,  absorbed  in  all 
that  he  had  seen  and  heard,  not  knowing  whether  to 
believe  or  disbelieve,  was  like  a  drunken  man,  bereft 
of  reason.  He  roused  himself  in  Aquilina's  bedroom, 
whither  he  had  been  half-carried,  half-supported  by  the 
porter,  Aquilina,  and  Jenny,  for  he  had  fainted  on 
leaving  the  carriage. 

"My  friends,  my  friends,  he  is  coming!"  he  said, 
flinging  himself  back  on  the  sofa  beside  the  fire. 

At  this  instant  Jenny,  hearing  the  bell,  opened  the 
door,  and  presently  announced  the  Englishman  as  the 
monsieur  who  had  an  appointment  with  Castanier. 
Melmoth  entered  abruptly.  Total  silence  followed. 
He  looked  at  the  porter,  and  the  porter  went  away. 
He  looked  at  Jenny,  and  Jenny  disappeared. 

"Madame,"  said  Melmoth  to  Aquilina,  "will  j-ou 
permit  me  to  finish  an  affair  which  does  not  admit  of  a 
moment's  delay  ?  " 

He  took  Castanier  by  the  hand,  and  Castanier  rose. 
Both  went  into  the  salon,  where  there  was  no  light, 
but  Melmoth's  eye  lighted  the ,  thickest  darkness. 
Fascinated  by  the  strange  glance  of  that  unknown  man, 
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Aquiliiia  remained  nerveless,  incapable  of  even  thinking 
of  her  lover,  whom  she  supposed  to  be  shut  up  in 
her  maid's  room,  whereas,  in  truth,  surprised  by  the 
sudden  return  of  the  partj-,  Jenny  had  hidden  him  in 
the  dressing-room,  as  in  the  scene  produced  hy  Melmoth 
for  his  victim. 

The  outer  door  of  the  apartment  slammed  violently, 
and  Castanier  presently  appeared,  alone. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  cried  Aqiiilina,  horrified. 

The  whole  appearance  of  the  cashier  had  changed. 
His  red  complexion  had  given  place  to  the  extraordi- 
nary pallor  which  in  the  Englishman  was  so  forbidding 
and  terrible.  His  eyes  cast  out  an  awful  flame  which 
stabbed  with  its  intolerable  brilliancj'.  Aquilina  thought 
him  thinner.  His  forehead  seemed  to  her  majestically 
horrible,  and  his  person  exhaled  a  dreadful  influence 
which  weighed  her  down  like  a  heavy  atmosphere. 
She  felt  for  a  moment  oppressed  by  his  presence. 

"  What  has  happened  in  this  minute  of  time  between 
that  diabolical  man  and  you  ?  "  she  asked. 

"I  have  sold  him  my  soul.  I  feel  I  am  no  longer 
the  same.  He  has  taken  my  being  and  has  given  me 
his." 

"How?" 

"You  could  not  understand.  Ah!"  continued 
Castanier,  coldlj',  "he  was  right,  that  demon!  I  see 
all,  I  know  all.     You  have  deceived  me." 

These  words  frightened  Aquilina.  Castanier  took  a 
candle  and  went  into  the  dressing-room.  The  poor 
girl,  stupefied,  followed  liim,   and  her  amazement  was 
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great  when  Castanier,  pushing  aside  the  gowns  in  her 
wardrobe,  revealed  the  officer. 

"Come,  my  dear  fellow,"  he  said,  taking  Leon  by 
the  button  of  his  coat  and  leading  him  into  the 
bedroom. 

Aquilina,  pale,  terrified,  threw  herself  into  her  usual 
chair.  Castanier  sat  down  on  the  sofa,  leaving  the 
officer  to  stand  before  him. 

"  You  are  an  old  soldier,"  said  Leon;  "I  am  ready 
to  give  you  satisfaction." 

"You  are  a  ninny,"  replied  Castanier,  coldly.  "I 
have  no  need  to  fight.  I  can  kill  whom  I  choose  with 
a  glance.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  j'our  future,  my  little 
man  ;  and  you  will  see  why  I  need  not  kill  you.  You 
have  a  red  line  round  j'our  neck  which  I  can  see  ;  the 
guillotine  awaits  you.  Yes,  you  will  die  on  the  Place 
de  Greve.  You  are  doomed  to  the  executioner,  and 
nothing  can  save  you.  You  belong  to  a  branch  of 
the  Carbonari.  You  are  conspiring  against  the 
government." 

"  You  never  told  me  that,"  said  Aquilina  to  Leon. 

"You  do  not  know,"  continued  Castanier,  "that 
yesterday  the  ministry  determined  to  unearth  j'Our 
association.  The  public  prosecutor  has  all  j'our  names. 
The  charges  against  you  are  now  being  made  out." 

"Then  it  is  you  who  have  betrayed  him,"  cried 
Aquilina,  with  the  roar  of  a  lioness,  rising  to  spring 
upon  Castanier,  and  rend  him. 

"You  know  me  'too  well  to  think  that,"  said 
Castanier,  with  a  coolness  that  petrified  his  mistress. 
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"  How  did  you  come  to  know  all  this  ?  " 
"  I  did  not  know  it  till  I  went  into  the  salon ;  but 
now  I  see  all,  I  know  all,  I  can  do  all." 
The  j'oung  officer  stood  like  one  petrified. 
"  Well,  then,  if  j'ou  can  do  all,  save  him,  033*  friend  !  " 
cried  the  young  girl,  flinging  herself  at  Castanier's  feet. 
"  Save  him  !  and  I  will  love  j'ou  ;  I  will  adore  3-ou  ;  I 
will  be  j'our  slave,  and  not  j'our  mistress.  Yon  shall 
do  with  me  what  you  will.  Yes,  I  will  have  more  than 
love  for  j-ou  ;  I  will  give  3-ou  the  devotion  of  a  daughter 
to  a  father,  joined  to  —  oh,  hear  me  !  however  violent 
m3'  love  ma3-  be,  I  will  be  onl3-  yours  !  Oh  !  what  can 
I  say  to  touch  you?  I  will  invent  pleasures —  I  — oh, 
God  !  —  if  you  want  an3'thing  of  me,  if  it  were  even  to 
throw  myself  from  the  window,  you  have  onl3'  to  say  - 
'Leon,'  and  I  would  fling  m3'self  into  hell.  I  will 
accept  all  tortures,  all  diseases,  all  griefs,  all  —  all  3-ou 
could  impose  upon  me  — " 

Castanier  remained  coldh'  passive.  He  merely 
pointed  to  Leon  and  repeated  :  — 

"  The  guillotine  awaits  him." 

"  No,  he  shall  not  leave  this  house ;  I  will  save 
him,"  she  cried.  "  Yes,  I  will  kill  whoever  touches  him  ! 
Why  will  you  not  save  him  ?  "  she  went  on  in  a  startling 
voice,  her  eyes  on  fire,  her  hair  dishevelled.  ' '  Can  you  ?  " 

"  I  can." 

"Why  won't  you  save  him  ?  " 

"Why?"  cried  Castanier,  in  a  voice  that  rang  to 
the  ceiling.  "Ha!  I  avenge  myself!  It  is  my 
business  to  do  evil." 
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"  Die !  — lie,  my  lover !  "  murmured  Aquilina.  "  Oh, 
it  cannot  be." 

She  bounded  to  her  bureau,  and  seized  a  stiletto 
which  was  lying  in  a  basket  and  returned  to  Castanier, 
who  laughed. 

"You  know  very  well  a  blade  cannot  hurt  me 
now." 

Aquilina's  arm  dropped  nerveless,  like  a  harpstring 
suddenly  broken. 

"  Go,  my  good  friend,"  said  the  cashier,  addressing 
the  young  officer.     "  Go  and  attend  to  your  affairs." 

He  stretched  out  his  hand,  and  the  soldier  was 
forced  to  obeJ^ 

"  I  am  here  in  my  own  house  ;  I  could  send  for  the 
commissary  of  police  and  deliver  you  up  as  a  man  who 
has  introduced  himself  secretly  into  my  domicile ;  but 
I  prefer  to  give  you  your  liberty.  I  am  a  demon,  but 
I  am  not  a  spy." 

"  I  shall  follow  him,"  said  Aquilina. 

"  Do  so,"  said  Castanier.     "  Jennj' ! " 

Jenny  appeared. 

"  Send  the  porter  for  a  hackney-coach.  Here, 
Naqui,"  he  added,  drawing  from  his  pocket  a  roll  of 
bank-notes;  "j'ou  shall  not  leave  a  man  who  still 
loves  j-ou,  in  a  miserable  way.  Here  are  three  hundred 
thousand  francs." 

And  he  held  out  the  money  to  her.  Aqnilina  took 
the  notes  and  flung  them  on  the  ground,  spat  upon 
them,  and  trampled  them  with  the  fury  of  despair, 
crying  out :  — 
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"We  will  go  on  foot,  without  a  penny  from  you  — 
Stay  here,  Jennj-." 

"  Good-night,"  said  the  cashier,  picking  up  his 
moneJ^  "Jenny,"  he  said,  looking  at  the  amazed 
waiting-maid,  "you  seem  to  me  a  good  girl.  You 
have  no  mistress  now,  but  stay  here.  For  to-night  at 
least,  you  shall  have  a  master." 

Aquilina,  doubting  the  whole  thing,  went  away  with 
the  officer  to  the  house  of  a  friend.  But  it  was  true ; 
Leon  was  an  object  of  suspicion  in  the  eyes  of  the 
police  ;  he  was  watched  wherever  he  went,  and  arrested 
not  long  after  with  three  of  his  friends,  according  to 
the  newspapers  of  the  day. 

The  cashier  felt  himself  completely  changed,  morally 
as  well  as  physicallj'.  The  former  Castanier  — juvenile, 
lover-like,  military,  brave,  duped,  married,  disillusioned, 
turned  into  a  cashier,  passionate,  and  criminal  through 
passion  —  no  longer  existed.  His  interior  form  had 
changed.  In  a  moment  his  brain  had  enlarged,  his 
senses  were  magnified.  His  thought  embraced  the 
world ;  he  saw  things  as  if  he  were  placed  at  an 
immeasurable  distance  above  them.  Before  going  to 
the  theatre  he  had  felt  a  most  insensate  passion  for 
Aquilina ;  rather  than  renounce  her,  he  would  have 
shut  his  eyes  to  her  infidelities.  This  blind  sentiment 
was  now  dissipated  like  a  cloud  beneath  the  raj's  of 
the  sun. 

Happy  in  succeeding  to  her  mistress,  Jennj-  did  what 
the  cashier  asked  of  her.  But  Castanier,  who  now  had 
the  power  to  read  all  souls,  discovered  the  true  motive 
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of  this  purely  selfish  obedience.  Therefore  he  amused 
himself  at  the  girl's  expense  ;  with  the  malicious  pleas- 
ure of  a  child,  having -sucked  the  cherry  he  threw  away 
the  stone.  The  next  morning  at  breakfast,  when  Jennj- 
began  to  feel  herself  the  mistress  of  the  house,  Castanier 
repeated  to  her,  word  for  word,  thought  by  thought, 
what  she  was  saying  to  herself  in  her  heart  as  she 
drank  her  coffee ! 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  what  you  are  thinking,  my 
girl?"  he  said,  smiling.  "It  is  this  :  'All  this  flue  fur- 
niture in  rosewood  that  I  envied  so  much,  and  the 
beautiful  gems  that  I  have  just  tried  on  will  be  really 
mine !  They  have  cost  me  nothing  but  the  trifles 
madame  refused  him,  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  whj-. 
Goodness  !  to  drive  in  a  carriage,  and  wear  jewels,  and 
to  go  to  the  theatre  in  a  box,  J  'd  do  a  great  deal  more 
than  that,  though  he  is  such  a  fat  old  porpoise.'  Is  n't 
that  what  j'ou  are  thinking?"  he  added  in  a  voice 
that  made  Jenny  turn  pale.  "Yes,  my  girl,  I  know 
your  thoughts,  but  jou  don't  know  mine.  And  so 
good-bye  to  you.     We'll  part  friends." 

And  he  dismissed  her  coldly  with  a  very  small  fee. 


20 
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W. 

EXPIATION.  —  KEPENTANCE.  —  ABSOLUTION. 

The  first  use  Castanier  resolved  to  make  of  the 
terrible  power  he  bad  just  bought  at  the  price  of  bis 
eternal  salvation  was  that  of  the  full  and  perfect  satis- 
faction of  his  tastes  and  longings.  After  putting  his 
business  affairs  in  good  order,  and  making  up  bis 
accounts  with  the  Baron  de  Nucingen,  who  chose  as 
bis  successor  a  worthj'  German,  be  determined  to  enjoy 
a  debauch  worthy  of  the  finest  days  of  the  Roman 
empire,  and  he  plunged  desperately  into  it  like 
Belshazzar  at  his  last  feast. 

But,  like  Belshazzar,  he  saw  distinctly  a  hand  full  of 
light  which  wrote  Iiis  doom  in  the  midst  of  his  joys,  not 
on  the  walls  of  a  narrow  hall,  but  on  the  boundless 
spaces  where  the  rainbows  arch.  His  feast  was  not 
an  orgy  confined  to  the  limits  of  a  banquet ;  it  was  a 
prodigality  of  all  forces,  all  enjoj-ments.  The  table 
was,  as  it  were,  the  earth  itself,  and  be  felt  it  tremble 
beneath  his  feet.  It  was  the  last  supreme  feast  of  the 
spendthrift  who  looks  for  nothing  more.  Drawing  with 
both  hands  from  the  treasure-house  of  human  sensu- 
ality, the  key  of  which  the  demon  had  bestowed  upon 
him,  he  quickly  exhausted  it.  His  enormous  power, 
gained   and   apprehended  in   an   instant,   was  in   the 
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next  instant  exercised,  estimated,  and  used  up.  Wliat 
had  been  all  was  nothing.  It  often  happens  that  pos- 
session kills  the  loftiest  poems  of  desire,  to  the  dreams 
of  which  the  object  possessed  will  rarely  respond.  This 
inevitable  ending  of  human  passions  was  the  fact  which 
Melmoth's  omnipotence  had  suceessfulh'  concealed.  The 
inadequacy  of  human  nature  was  suddenly  revealed  to 
his  successor,  to  whom  the  gift  of  supreme  power 
brought  nothingness  for  its  result. 

In  order  to  understand  the  singular  .situation  in 
which  Castanier  now  found  himself,  it  is  necessary  to 
apprehend  by  thought  its  rapid  evolutions,  and  to 
conceive  how  little  lasting  they  were.  Of  this  it  is 
difficult  to  give  an  idea  to  minds  imprisoned  by  the 
laws  of  time,  space,  and  distance. 

His  magnified  faculties  changed  the  relations  hitherto 
existing  between  the  world  and  himself.  Like  Melmoth, 
Castanier  could  in  a  moment  of  time  pass  on  demon 
wings  from  the  smiling  valleys  of  Hindustan  through 
the  deserts  of  Africa,  or  the  depths  of  ocean.  The 
lucidity  of  his  mind  enabled  him  to  penetrate  instantly 
wherever  his  eye  turned,  whether  to  material  objects  or 
human  thought ;  but  his  tongue  lapped  up,  if  one  may 
so  express  it,  in  a  moment  all  the  savor  of  that  expe- 
rience, leaving  naught  behind.  His  pleasure  resembled 
the  axe  of  despotism,  which  fells  the  tree  to  get  the 
fruit.  For  him,  the  transitions,  the  alternations  which 
apportion  joy  and  grief  and  vary  all  human  enj03'ments, 
existed  no  longer.  His  palate,  now  become  abnormally 
sensitive,   was   cloyed   and   satiated   with    everything. 
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Women  and  good  cheer  were  two  pleasures  by  which 
he  was  so  glutted  that  he  no  longer  had  even  a  desire 
to  eat  or  to  love.  Knovring  himself  master  of  everj' 
woman  he  could  wish  for,  he  wished  for  none ;  finding 
them,  in  advance,  irresistibly  subjected  to  his  will  and 
his  caprices,  he  felt  within  him  a  horrible  thirst  for  the 
real  love  ;  he  wanted  tliem  more  loving  than  thej'  could 
be.  The  one  thing  the  world  refused  him  was  faith, 
prayer,  —  those  two  rich  and  consoling  forms  of  love. 
He  was  merely  obeyed. 

It  was  a  horrible  state.  The  rush  of  pain,  pleasures, 
thoughts,  which  shook  both  his  body  and  his  soul, 
would  have  annihilated  the  strongest  human  creature  ; 
but  there  was  in  him  a  supernatural  power  of  life  pro- 
portioned to  the  vigor  of  the  sensations  that  assailed 
him.  He  felt  within  his  being  something  immense 
which  earth  could  not  satisf3'.  He  spent  his  days  in 
spreading,  so  to  speak,  his  wings,  in  longing  to  traverse 
the  luminous  spheres  of  which  he  had  a  clear  and 
despairing  intuition.  He  was  starving  inwardly ;  for 
he  hungered  and  thirsted  for  that  which  can  neither  be 
eaten  nor  drunk,  yet  for  which  he  longed  irresistibl}-. 
His  lips  burned  with  desire,  like  those  of  Melmoth ; 
he  panted  for  the  Unknown,  for  he  knew  all  things. 
Beholding  the  mainspring  and  the  mechanism  of  the 
world,  he  no  longer  admired  their  results.  He  was  filled 
with  that  deep  contempt  which  renders  the  superior 
man  a  sphinx  who  sees  all,  knows  all,  and  keeps  a 
motionless  silence.  He  felt  not  the  slightest  desire  to 
communicate  his  knowledge  to  other  men.     Rich  with 
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the  whole  of  earth,  able  to  cross  it  at  a  bound,  riches 
and  power  no  longer  meant  anything  to  him.  He  knew 
that  horrible  melancholy  belonging  to  supreme  power, 
which  Satan  and  God  may  remedy  bj'  an  activity  the 
secret  of  which  belongs  to  them  alone. 

Castanier  had  not,  like  his  Master,  the  inextinguish- 
able desire  to  hate  and  to  do  evil.  He  felt  himself  a 
demon,  but  a  future  demon  ;  whereas  Satan  is  a  demon 
past,  present,  and  to  come ;  nothing  can  redeem  him, 
he  knows  it ;  and  so  he  finds  his  pleasure  in  stirring 
the  worlds  with  his  pitchfork  like  a  dung-heap,  and 
frustrating  the  designs  of  God.  For  his  sorrow,  Casta- 
nier still  preserved  hope.  He  went  from  pole  to  pole,  as 
a  bird  flies  despairingly  from  side  to  side  of  its  cage ; 
but,  having  made  that  bound,  like  the  bird,  he  saw  vast 
spaces  beyond.  He  had  a  vision  of  the  Infinite  which 
no  longer  permitted  him  to  see  things  human  as  other 
men  see  them.  Those  madmen  who  wish  for  the  power 
of  the  devil  judge  it  with  the  ideas  of  mankind,  not 
perceiving  that  they  will  acquire  the  ideas  of  the  demon 
in  taking  his  power;  remaining  men,  they  must  hence- 
forth live  in  the  midst  of  their  fellows  who  can  no 
longer  comprehend  them.  The  unknown  Nero,  who 
dreams  of  burning  Paris  for  his  own  excitement  (as 
they  give  at  the  theatres  fictitious  conflagrations),  is  little 
aware  that  Paris  would  then  be  no  more  to  him  than  an 
ant-hill  by  the  wayside  is  to  a  traveller.  Sciences,  also, 
were  to  Castanier  what  a  riddle  is  to  him  who  knows 
the  word.  Kings,  governments,  statesmen,  simply 
excited  his  pity. 
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Thus  his  great  debauch  was,  in  a  waj',  a  deplorable 
farewell  to  his  condition  of  manhood.  He  felt  himself 
cramped  on  the  earth ;  for  this  infernal  power  enabled 
him  to  share  in  the  evolutions  of  creation,  the  causes 
and  the  end  of  which  he  saw.  Feeling  himself  excluded 
from  that  which  men  have  called  in  all  languages 
heaven,  he  could  no  longer  think  of  anj'thing  but 
heaven.  He  then  understood  the  awful  inward  parch- 
ing expressed  upon  the  face  of  his  predecessor ;  he 
measured  the  meaning  of  that  glance  illumined  by  a 
hope  that  was  ever  betrajed  ;  he  felt  the  thirst  that 
burned  those  scarlet  lips ;  he  knew  within  him  the 
anguish  of  an  eternal  combat  between  two  natures  thus 
enlarged.  He  could  still  be  an  angel,  but  he  found  him- 
self a  demon.  He  was  like  those  gentle  creatures  impris- 
oned by  the  wicked  will  of  a  magician  in  deformed 
bodies,  who,  held  by  the  power  of  a  spell,  require  the 
will  and  effort  of  others  to  burst  their  hated  bonds. 

Precisely  as  a  man  truh-  great  has  only  the  more 
ardor  in  searching  for  the  infinite  of  love  in  the  heart 
of  a  woman  after  one  deception,  so  Castanier  found 
himself  suddenly  under  the  weight  of  a  single  idea,  an 
idea  which  perhaps  is  the  key  to  the  higher  worlds. 
From  the  very  fact  that  he  had  renounced  his  eternal 
salvation,  he  thought  incessantl}'  of  the  future  of  those 
who  believe  and  praj'.  When,  issuing  from  the  debauch 
in  which  he  took  possession  of  his  power,  he  felt  the 
pressure  of  that  thought,  he  knew  the  Grief  that  the 
sacred  poets,  the  apostles,  and  the  great  oracles  of 
faith  have  depicted  for  us  in  words  so  might3-. 
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Goaded  by  the  flaming  sword  that  pierced  his  loins, 
he  rushed  to  find  Melmoth ;  he  wanted  to  see  the 
subsequent  fate  of  him  who  had  been  his  predecessor. 
The  Englishman,  he  knew,  lived  in  the  rue  Feron,  near 
to  the  church  of  Saint-Sulpice,  in  a  dismal  house,  dark, 
damp,  and  chilly.  The  street,  opening  to  the  north 
like  all  those  that  lead  perpendicularly  from  the  left 
bank  of  the  Seine,  is  one  of  the  gloomiest  in  Paris,  and 
its  character  reacts  on  the  houses  that  line  it.  When 
Castanier  reached  the  door  of  the  house,  he  found  it 
draped  in  black ;  the  vaulted  passage-way  behind  it  was 
also  draped.  Within  this  passage  gleamed  the  lights 
of  a  mortuary  chapel.  A  temporary  catafalque  had 
been  there  created,  on  either  side  of  which  was  -stationed 
a  priest. 

"I  need  not  ask  monsieur  why  he  comes,"  said  an 
old  portress  to  Castanier ;  "  he  is  too  like  the  poor  dear 
man  himself.  If  you  are  his  brother,  monsieur,  I  am 
sorr}'  you  have  come  too  late  to  see  him.  The  -worthy 
gentleman  died  two  days  ago,  during  the  night." 

"How  did  he  die?"  said  Castanier  to  one  of  the 
priests. 

"  Be  comforted,"  said  an  aged  priest,  lifting  one  side 
of  the  black  curtain  which  formed  the  chapel,  and 
coming  forward. 

Castanier  tlien  saw  one  of  those  faces  which  faith 
has  rendered  sublime;  through  the  pores  of  which  the 
soul  seems  issuing  to  shine  on  other  men  and  warm 
them  by  the  sentiments  of  a  persistent  charity.  This 
man  was  Sir  John  Melmoth's  confessor. 
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"Your  brother,''  continued  the  priest,  "made  an 
end  we  may  all  env^-,  which  must  indeed  have  rejoiced 
the  angels.  You  know  what  joy  is  felt  in  heaven  over 
the  redemption  of  a  sinful  soul.  The  tears  of  his 
repentance,  roused  by  the  grace  of  God,  never  ceased 
to  flow ;  death  alone  could  quench  them.  The  Hoi}' 
Spirit  was  with  him.  His  ardent,  fiery  words  were 
those  of  a  prophet-king.  If  never  in  the  course  of  my 
life  I  have  listened  to  so  horrible  a  confession  as  that 
of  this  Irish  gentleman,  never  also  have  I  heard  such 
passionate  praj-ers.  However  great  may  have  been 
his  sins,  his  repentance  covered  up  that  3-awning  gulf 
in  a  moment.  The  hand  of  God  was  visibly  stretched 
over  him ;  he  no  longer  resembled  himself,  so  sacredly 
beautiful  did  he  seem.  His  ej-es,  once  terrible,  were 
softened  'by  tears  ;  his  voice,  so  vibrant  and  so  startling, 
had  the  grace  and  gentleness  we  notice  in  the  speech 
of  humbled  men.  He  edified  all  who  heard  him,  so 
that  they  fell  on  their  knees  as  he  glorified  God,  telling 
of  his  infinite  greatness  and  mere}-  and  relating  the 
things  of  heaven.  If  he  has  not  left  worldly  goods  to 
his  famil}',  he  has  at  least  obtained  for  yon  the  greatest 
good  a  family  can  possess :  I  mean  a  sainted  soul, 
which  will  forever  watch  over  you  and  lead  you  in  the 
path  of  right." 

These  words  produced  so  violent  an  efi'ect  upon 
Castanier  that  he  turned  away  abruptlj-,  and  walked  in 
the  direction  of  the  church  of  Saint-Sulpice  under  tlie 
influence  of  a  species  of  fatality ;  the  repentance  of 
Melinoth  had  dumfounded  him. 
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At  this  particular  period,  a  man  famous  for  his 
eloquence  was  holding  conferences  on  certain  days,  the 
object  being  to  show  the  truths  of  the  Catholic  religion 
to  the  youth  of  the  country,  said,  by  other  lips  not  less 
eloquent,  to  be  indifferent  to  matters  of  faith.  The 
conference  on  this  day  had  preceded  the  funeral  services 
of  the  Englishman.  Castanier  entered  the  church  just 
as  the  preacher  was  summing-up,  with  that  gracious 
unction  and  penetrating  speech  which  distinguished  him, 
a  statement  of  the  proofs  of  immortal  happiness. 

The  old  dragoon,  in  spite  of  the  demon  that  now 
possessed  him,  was,  in  himself,  under  conditions  that 
fitted  him  to  receive  fruitfully  the  divine  word  uttered 
by  the  preacher.  If  there  is  any  phenomenon  well- 
proved,  it  is  the  moral  phenomenon  which  the  people 
call  the/bi  du  charbonnier.  The  strength  of  this  belief 
will  be  found  in  exact  ratio  to  the  greater  or  less  usage 
man  makes  of  his  reason.  Simple  people  and  soldiers 
are  as  Castanier  was  in  this  respect.  Those  who  have 
marched  through  life  under  the  banner  of  instinct  are 
much  more  receptive  of  light  than  those  whose  minds 
and  hearts  are  wearied  by  the  sophistries  of  life. 

From  the  age  of  sixteen  until  he  was  forty,  Castanier, 
a  Southerner  by  birth  and  nature,  had  followed  the 
French  flag.  A  simple  trooper,  obliged  to  fight  to-day, 
to-morrow,  and  the  next  da3-,  his  business  was  to  think 
of  his  horse  before  he  thought  of  himself.  During  his 
military-  apprenticeship  he  therefore  bad  no  time  in  which 
.to  reflect  on  tlie  future  of  mankind.  As  an  officer  he 
was  busy  witli   his   soldiers,  and   thus  he   went  from 
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battlefield  to  battlefield  without  ever  thinking  of  the 
morrow  of  death.  Military  life  requires  but  few  ideas. 
Soldiers  march  ahead,  obe^'ing  passively  the  mind  which 
commands  them,  killing  the  enemj'  before  them,  as  the 
woodsman  cuts  down  the  trees  of  a  forest.  They  pass 
continuallj'  from  a  state  of  violence  which  requires  the 
employment  of  their  utmost  physical  strength  to  a  state 
of  repose  ;  thej'  fight  and  drink,  the}'  fight  and  eat,  they 
fight  and  sleep,  the  better  to  fight  again.  In  this  sort 
of  whirlwind  the  mind  gets  little  exercise.  The  moral 
being  remains  in  its  native  simplicity.  When  these 
men,  so  energetic  on  tlie  battlefield,  return  to  civiliza- 
tion, most  of  those  who  remain  in  the  lower  ranks  are 
without  acquired  ideas,  without  faculty,  and  without 
anj'  definite  aims.  When  old  soldiers  are  thus,  their 
souls,  virgin  of  reason  and  argument,  will  readily 
obey  a  strong  impulsion.  The  crime  committed  by 
Castanier  is  one  of  those  acts  which  raise  so  manj' 
questions  that,  in  order  to  discuss  it,  the  moralist 
must  call  for  a  division,  to  use  the  parliamentary 
term.  This  crime  was  brought  about  bj'  passion,  b}- 
one  of  those  infatuations  for  a  woman  which  are  so 
cruelly  irresistible  that  no  man  can  dare  to  say:  "J 
could  never  do  that." 

The  word  of  life  fell  therefore  upon  a  conscience 
new  to  the  religious  truths  which  the  French  Eevolution 
and  military  life  had  obscured  in  Castanier.  A  terrible 
word  uttered  by  the  preacher,  ' '  You  will  be  happy  or 
you  will  be  unhappy  to  all  eternity,"  struck  the  more 
powerfully  on  his  mind  because,  having  now  sucked  the 
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earth  and  shaken  it  like  a  tree  that  bore  no  fruit,  in 
the  omnipotence  of  his  unsatisfied  desire  it  was  enough 
that  one  spot  in  earth  or  heaven  sliould  be  denied  to 
him  to  make  him  long  for  it.  If  we  maj'  compare  such 
great  things  with  petty  social  follies,  he  was  like  a 
rich  banker  whom  nothing  resists  in  society,  but  who, 
not  being  admitted  to  the  rank  of  nobilitj',  counts  all 
social  privileges  as  nothing  because  that  one  is  lacking 
to  him.  This  man,  Castanier,  more  powerful  than  all 
the  kings  of  the  earth  nnited,  who  could,  like  Satan, 
make  war  with  God  himself,  leaned  against  a  pillar  in 
the  church  of  Saint-Sulpice,  bending  under  the  weight 
of  a  new  sentiment,  absorbed  in  a  thought  of  the  future 
which  was  denied  him,  but  to  which  Melmoth  himself 
had  passed. 

" He  is  happj' !  "  cried  Castanier ;  "be  died  with  the 
certainty  of  going  to  heaven." 

In  a  moment,  a  vast  change  took  place  in  the  ideas 
of  the  late  cashier.  After  being  a  demon  for  several 
days,  he  fell  back  into  being  a  man,  —  an  image  of  the 
primitive  fall  revealed  in  all  cosmogonies  !  But,  though 
becoming  once  more  small  in  form,  he  had  acquired  a 
cause  of  inward  greatness,  —  he  had  bathed  in  the 
Infinite.  The  infernal  power  given  to  him  had  revealed 
to  him  the  divine  power.  His  thirst  for  heaven  was 
greater  than  his  hunger  for  earthly  sensualities  —  so 
quickly  exhausted  —  had  ever  been.  The  pleasures  the 
demon  promised  were  those  only  of  earth  enlarged ; 
whereas  the  joys  of  heaven  were  illimitable.  The  man 
believed  in  God.     The  gift  which  had  delivered  to  him 
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the  treasures  of  the  world  no  longer  was  of  value  to 
him  ;  those  treasures  seemed  as  despicable  to  his  mind 
as  the  pebbles  of  the  earth  to  one  who  loves  diamonds, 
— the  glass  beads  of  savages  compared  with  the  eternal 
beauties  of  the  unseen  life.  To  him,  this  power  that 
he  held  from  that  strange  source  was  now  accursed. 

He  stood  there,  plunged  in  this  abj'ss  of  darkness 
and  lugubrious  thoughts,  listening  to  the  services  held 
over  Melmoth.  The  Dies  tree  appalled  him.  Se  could 
comprehend,  in  all  its  grandeur,  that  cry  of  the  repent- 
ant soul  trembling  before  the  Majestj-  Divine.  Suddenly 
he  was  conquered  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  straw  is 
consumed  by  fire.     Tears  flowed  from  his  eyes. 

"Are  you  a  relation  of  the  deceased?"  asked  the 
beadle. 

''  His  heir,"  replied  Castanier. 

"  Please  to  pay  for  the  costs  of  the  service." 

"No,"  said  Castanier,  who  would  not  give  the  devil's 
money  to  the  Church. 

"For  the  poor?" 

"No." 

' '  For  the  repairs  of  the  church  ?  " 

"No." 

" For  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin?" 

"  No." 

"  For  the  seminary  ?  " 

"  No." 

Castanier  left  the  chuich  to  avoid  the  angrj'  ej-es 
of  several  of  the  church  people. 

"Why"  —  he  said  to  himself,  contemplating  Saint- 
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Sulpice  — ' '  whj'  have  men  built  these  gigantic  cathe- 
drals which  I  have  seen  In  eveiy  land?  That  sentiment, 
shared  by  the  masses  throughout  all  time,  must  rest  on 
something." 

"  Do  3'ou  call  God  something?"  said  his  conscience. 
"God!  God!  God!  —  " 

That  word,  repeated  by  an  inward  voice,  crushed 
him  ;  but  instantly  his  sensations  of  terror  were  soothed 
by  the  exquisite  notes  of  a  distant  music  he  had  vaguely 
heard  for  some  little  time.  This  harmonj',  he  thought, 
was  in  the  church,  and  he  looked  toward  the  portal. 
But,  he  then  perceived,  listening  attentivelj-,  that  the 
sounds  came  from  everywhere  about  him.  He  looked 
to  the  street,  the  square,  but  he  saw  no  musicians. 
Yet  though  this  melody  brought  to  his  soul  the  azure 
poesies  and  distant  lights  of  hope,  it  gave  more 
poignancy  to  the  remorse  which  tortured  him,  and  he 
went  his  way  through  Paris  like  one  overwhelmed  with 
grief.  He  looked  at  everything  but  saw  nothing ;  he 
walked,  like  an  idler,  aimlessly ;  he  stopped  without 
motive;  he  talked  to  himself;  he  would  not  have 
stepped  aside  to  avoid  a  falling  plank  or  a  carriage- 
wheel.  Little  bj'  little,  insensibly,  repentance  brought 
him  to  that  Mercy  which  kneads  the  heart  so  gently, 
j-et  so  terribly.  Presently  there  came  into  his  face, 
as  into  that  of  Melmoth,  something  grand  and  un- 
speakable,—  a  cold  expression  of  sadness  like  that  of 
a  man  in  despair,  mingled  with  the  breathless  yearning 
of  a  new  hope ;  but,  above  all,  disgust  for  the  gifts 
of  this  low  world.     His   glance,   dreadful  with   light, 
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covered  the  humblest  praj-ers.  He  suffered  now  in 
proportion  to  his  power.  His  soul,  violently  shaken, 
bowed  down  his  body  as  a  rushing  wind  bends  the  tall 
pines.  He  could  not  refuse  to  live,  for  he  would  not 
die  beneath  the  yoke  of  hell.  His  torture  became 
intolerable  to  him. 

At  last,  one  morning,  he  remembered  that  Melmoth, 
now  in  heaven,  had  proposed  to  him  to  take  his  place, 
and  tliat  he  had  taken  it ;  doubtless  other  men  would 
do  the  same,  and  thus  he  might,  at  a  period  when  fatal 
indifference  to  religion  was  proclaimed  on  all  sides, 
meet  with  some  man  willing  to  submit  to  the  terms  of 
the  contract  to  gain  its  powers. 

"There  is  one  spot,"  he  thought,  "where  they  quote 
the  price  of  kings,  and  weigh  the  peoples,  and  judge 
sj'stems ;  where  governments,  and  ideas,  and  beliefs 
are  marked  with  a  price,  and  all  can  be  discounted  ; 
where  God  himself  makes  loans,  and  gives  as  security 
his  revenue  of  souls,  for  the  pope  keeps  a  current 
account  there.  Surely  if  I  can  find  a  soul  to  buy,  it 
is  there." 

And  Castanier  went  to  the  Bourse,  thinking  to  trade 
for  a  soul  as  they  do  in  that  place  with  the  public 
funds.  An  ordinary  business  man  would  naturall3'  con- 
sider that  he  was  making  fun  of  him,  but  Castanier 
knew  by  experience  that  ever3-thing  is  serious  to  a  man 
in  despair.  Like  one  condemned  to  death,  who  would 
listen  to  a  madman  if  he  told  him  he  could  squeeze 
through  the  key-hole  of  his  cell  door,  he  who  suffers  is 
credulous ;   he  will  seize  an  idea  and  not  abandon  it 
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until  it  fails,  like  a  brancli  that  breaks  beneath  the 
grasp  of  a  drowning  man. 

Towards  four  o'clock,  Castanier  appeared  among  the 
groups  that  were  forming  after  the  closure  of  the 
market  for  the  public  funds.  He  was  known  to  many 
of  the  negotiators  then  present,  and  he  could,  by  seem- 
ing to  be  in  search  of  some  one,  mingle  among  them 
and  listen  to  the  rumors  that  were,  as  usual,  current 
about  men  in  difficulties. 

"Not  I,"  said  one  stout  banker;  "none  of  that 
Claparon  paper  for  me  !  if  you  have  any  you  '11  have  to 
carry  it." 

The  mat!  named  Claparon  was  then  on  the  ground, 
in  close  conference  with  a  money-lender  well-knowji 
for  his  usurious  discounts.  Castanier  at  once  turned 
and  walked  in  the  direction  of  Claparon,  a  broker  well- 
known  for  risking  great  strokes  which  might  either 
ruin  or  enrich  him. 

As  Castanier  came  up  beside  the  speculator,  the 
usurer  had  just  left  him,  and  the  unlucky  man  had 
made  unconsciously  a  gesture  of  despair. 

"So,  Claparon,  my  friend,  j-ou  have  a  hundred 
thousand  francs  to  pay  to  the  Bank,  and  it  is  al- 
most four  o'clock!  All  is  known,  and  you  haven't 
much  time  to  arrange  j'our  little  failure,"  said  Cas- 
tanier. 

"Monsieur!" 

"  Speak  low,"  said  the  cashier.  "  Suppose  I  were  to 
propose  to  you  a  stroke  of  business  by  which  you  could 
pick  up  as  much  money  as  you  want?  — " 
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"  It  would  n't  meet  mj  paj'ments  ;  for  I  know  of  no 
business  that  does  n't  take  time  to  cook." 

"  I  know  of  one  affair  that  would  pay  you  instantly," 
said  Castanier,  "  but  it  would  oblige  you  to  —  " 

"What?" 

' '  Sell  your  share  in  paradise.  But  that 's  a  bit  of 
business  like  any  other.  We  are  all  shareholders  in 
the  great  enterprise  of  eternity." 

"  Don't  you  know  that  I  am  capable  of  slapping  your 
face  ?  "  said  Claparon,  angrily  ;  "  it  is  not  permissible  to 
make  silly  jokes  to  a  man  in  trouble." 

"I   am   speaking   seriously,"  said  Castanier,  taking 
from  his  pocket  a  roll  of  bank-notes. 
>  "In  the  first  place,"  said  Claparon,  "I  won't  sell 
my  soul  to  the  devil  for  a  song.     I  want  five  hundred 
thousand  francs  to  —  " 

"  Did  I  talk  of  driving  a  bargain  ?  "  said  Castanier, 
roughlj'.  "You  can  have  more  gold,  if  you  choose, 
than  the  Bank  vaults  can  hold." 

So  saying,  he  held  out  a  mass  of  notes  which  decided 
the  speculator. 

"Done!"  said  Claparon;  "but  how  will  you 
manage  it?  " 

"  Come  over  there,  where  there  is  no  one,"  replied 
Castanier,  pointing  to  a  solitary  spot  in  the  court- 
yard. 

Claparon  and  his  tempter  exchanged  a  few  words 
with  their  faces  turned  to  the  wall.  None  of  the 
persons  who  remarked  them  would  have  guessed  the 
object  of  this  aside,  although  they  were  greatly  puzzled 
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by  the  oddity  of  the  gestures  which  were  made  by  the 
contracting  parties. 

When  the  pair  returned,  a  murmur  of  astonishment 
broke  forth  on  all  sides.  As  always  happens  in  French 
assemblages,  where  the  least  unusual  event  instantly 
attracts  attention,  all  e3-es  were  turned  to  the  two  men 
who  had  excited  this  notice,  and  they  saw,  not  without 
horror,  the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  both  of  them. 
At  the  Bourse  everj'  one  walks  about  and  converses, 
consequentlj'  all  the  actors  on  the  scene  are  soon  recog- 
nized and  observed  ;  for  the  Bourse  is  like  a  touillotte 
table,  where  clever  men  know  how  to  guess  the  plaj'  of 
a  gambler  and  the  state  of  his  exchequer  from  his  coun- 
tenance. Every  one,  therefore,  had  already  remarked 
the  appearance  of  Claparon  and  Castanier.  The  latter, 
like  Melmoth,  was  powerful  and  mighty ;  his  eyes 
shone,  his  flesh  was  vigorous.  All  who  saw  him  were 
astonished  at  his  aspect,  so  majestically  terrible,  and 
asked  themselves  how  it  was  that  that  good  old  Casta- 
nier had  obtained  it.  But  now,  on  returning  from  his 
conference  with  Claparon,  Castanier,  deprived  of  his 
power,  looked  faded,  wrinkled,  aged,  decrepit.  As  he 
went  to  that  corner  of  the  courtyard  dragging  Claparon 
after  him,  he  had  seemed  like  a  man  in  the  flush  of 
fever,  or  in  the  moment  of  exaltation  produced  by 
opium  ;  but  now,  on  returning,  he  was  in  the  condition 
of  exhaustion  that  follows  fever,  in  which  it  usually 
happens  that  the  patient  dies,  or  else  in  the  awful 
prostration  caused  by  an  excessive  use  of  a  narcotic. 
The  infernal  spirit  which  had  enabled  him  to  bear  his 
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mighty  debauch  had  fled  ;  the  body  was  left  exhausted, 
helpless,  without  support  against  the  assaults  of  re- 
morse and  the  burden  of  a  true  repentance.  Claparon, 
on  the  contrary,  whose  anxiety  had  been  so  visible, 
came  back  with  flashing  eyes  bearing  on  his  face  the 
pride  of  Lucifer.  Banltruptcy  had  passed  from  one 
face  to  the  other. 

"  Die  in  peace,  old  fellow,"  said  Claparon  to  Castanier. 

"  For  God's  sake,  send  for  a  carriage  and  a  priest,  — 
the  vicar  of  Saint-Sulpiee,"  said  Castanier,  sitting  down 
upon  a  stone  post. 

Those  words  "  a  priest"  were  heard  by  several  per- 
sons, and  gave  rise  to  a  jeering  "Ha!  ha!"  echoing 
among  that  crowd  of  men  who  reserved  their  faith  for 
bits  of  paper  called  notes  and  coupons  representing 
estates.     The  Grand-Iivre  is  their  Bible. 

' '  Have  I  the  time  to  repent  ? "  Castanier  asked 
himself  in  a  lamentable  voice  that  struck  even 
Claparon. 

The  dying  man  was  removed  in  a  hackne3'-coach. 

The  speculator  paid  off  his  notes  at  the  bank.  The 
impression  produced  on  the  crowd  by  the  sudden 
change  in  the  appearance  of  the  two  men  was  efl!"aced 
as  the  wake  of  a  vessel  is  lost  in  the  ocean.  Some 
news  of  the  highest  importance  excited  the  attention  of 
the  business  world.  At  that  hour,  when  all  interests 
were  at  a  stake,  Moses  himself,  appearing  with  his 
luminous  horns,  would  not  obtain  more  than  the 
honors  of  a  pun,  and  would  surely  be  rejected  by  men 
engaged  in  getting  the  right  quotations. 
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When  Claparon  had  paid  his  notes  fear  took  pos- 
session of  him.  He  was  convinced  of  his  power,  and 
he  returned  to  the  Bourse  to  offer  his  bargain  to  some 
other  embarrassed  speculator.  The  investment  on  the 
Grand-Iivre  of  hell  and  the  rights  attached  thereto  (as 
the  notary  to  whom  Claparon  sold  them  remarked) 
brought  the  good  round  sum  of  seven  hundred  thousand 
francs.  The  notary  then  resold  them  for  five  hundred 
thousand  francs  to  a  builder,  who  in  turn  got  rid  of 
them  for  two  hundred  and  fift}'  thousand  to  an  iron- 
monger ;  and  he,  again,  convej-ed  them  to  a  carpenter 
for  fifty  thousand  less  than  they  had  cost  him.  At 
last,  by  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  nobody  believed 
in  this  queer  compact ;  the  purchasers  themselves  had 
lost  all  faith  in  it. 

At  half-past  five  o'clock  the  then  possessor  was  a 
house-painter,  who  was  leaning  against  the  door  of  the 
temporary  Bourse,  then  in  the  rue  Feydeau.  This 
painter,  a  simple-minded  man,  did  not  know  what  was 
the  matter  with  him.  He  was  "  all  put  about,"  as  he 
remarked  to  his  wife  on  reaching  home. 

The  rue  Feydeau  is,  as  idlers  know,  one  of  those 
streets  adored  by  young  men  who,  in  default  of  a 
mistress,  make  love  to  the  whole  sex.  On  the  first 
floor  of  a  bourgeois-looking  house  lived  one  of  those 
handsome  creatures  to  whom  heaven  has  been  pleased 
to  grant  rare  beauty,  and  who,  unable  to  be  duchesses 
and  queens,  for  the  reason  that  there  are  more  prett}' 
women  in  the  world  than  titles  and  thrones,  are  forced 
to  content  themselves  with  bankers  and  brokers,  whose 
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happiness  they  make  at  a  fixed  price.  This  young 
woman,  named  Euphrasie,  was  an  object  of  ambition  to 
the  young  clerk  of  a  certain  notary.  The  clerk  would 
willingl}-  have  murdered  the  pope  and  the  sacred  college 
of  cardinals  to  obtain  the  paltry  sum  of  two  thousand 
francs  with  which  to  buj'  a  shawl  desired  b\'  Euphrasie, 
in  return  for  which  her  maid  had  promised  to  procure 
him  an  interview.  The  lover  went  and  came  under  the 
windows  of  Madame  Euphrasie,  like  the  polar  bears  in 
their  cage  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  His  right  hand 
was  slipped  through  his  waistcoat  grasping  his  heart, 
which  lie  would  fain  have  torn  out,  though  he  actually 
did  no  more,  tlian  twist  his  braces. 

"What  can  I  do  to  get  ten  thousand  francs?"  he 
cried.  "  Shall  I  take  them  out  of  the  money  I  am  to 
carry  with  that  conve3'ance  ?  It  would  n't  ruin  the 
purchaser  if  I  did  —  a  man  worth  millions  !  I  could  go 
to-morrow  and  say  to  him  :  '  Monsieur,  I  took  ten  thou- 
sand of  your  money ;  I  am  twenty-two  years  old,  and  I 
love  Euphrasie  ;  that 's  my.  history.  My  father  is  rich  ; 
lie  will  pay  j'ou  back  ;  don't  ruin  me  !  Were  you  never 
twenty-two  j'ears  old  and  madly  in  love?'  Ah!  but 
those  damned  capitalists  never  have  any  soul !  He  is 
capable  of  sending  for  the  police  instead  of  pitying  me. 
Heavens !  if  I  could  only  sell  my  soul  to  the  devil ! 
But  there 's  neither  God  nor  devil ;  all  that  is  nonsense 
—  superstition  —  old  women's  tales!  Oh!  what  can 
I  do?" 

"If  you  will  reallj'  sell  j'our  soul  to  the  devil,"  said 
the  house-painter,  who  was  passing   as  the  clerk  had 
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uttered  those  words,  "  you  can  have  j-our  ten  thousand 
francs." 

"  And  Euphrasie ! "  cried  the  clerk,  seizing  the  bar- 
gain proposed  to  him  by  the  devil  in  the  form  of  a 
house-painter. 

The  compact  made,  the  young  madman  bought  the 
shawl  and  went  to  Madame  Euphrasie.  There,  being 
beside  himself  with  love,  he  stayed  twelve  days  spend- 
ing his  whole  paradise,  thinking  only  of  love  and  its 
orgies,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  drowned  the  thought  of 
hell,  and  all  his  new  privileges. 

The  enormous  power  gained  by  the  discovery  of 
Melmoth,  a  son  of  the  venerable  Mathurin,  was  thus 
lost  to  the  world.  It  became  impossible  for  certain 
orientalists,  mystics,  and  archaeologists  who  concern 
themselves  in  such  matters,  to  record  historically  the 
method  emploj'ed  to  evoke  the  demon ;  and  for  this 
reason :  — 

On  the  thirteenth  day  of  his  wild  debauch,  the  clerk 
was  lying  exhausted  on  his  pallet  in  the  garret  of  his 
master's  house  in  the  rue  Saint-Honore.  Shame,  that 
stupid  goddess  who  dares  not  look  at  herself,  had  laid 
hold  of  the  young  man,  who  was  now  ill.  He  thought 
to  cure  himself,  and  mistook  the  proper  use  of  a  drug 
discovered  by  the  genius  of  a  man  whose  name  may  be 
seen  on  all  the  walls  of  Paris.  The  clerk  accordingly 
died  from  the  effects  of  too  much  quicksilver,  and  his 
body  turned  as  black  as  that  of  a  mole.  Some  devil 
had  certainly  passed  that  way;  but  which  of  them? 
Was  it  Astaroth? 
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"  That  estimable  young  man  has  been  transported 
to  the  planet  Mercurj,"  said  the  head  clerk  of  the 
notarj-'s  office  to  a  German  demonologist,  who  had 
come  to  inquire  into  the  particulars  of  this  affair. 

"  I  can  well  believe  it,"  replied  the  German. 

"Ah!" 

"  Yes,  monsieur,"  continued  the  learned  man,  "what 
you  tell  me  agrees  with  the  statement  of  Jacob  Boshm 
in  his  forty-eighth  proposition  in  '  The  Triple  Life  of 
Man,'  in  which  he  says :  '  If  God  has  performed  all 
things  by  the  Fiat,  the  Fiat  is  the  secret  matrix  which 
contains  and  holds  the  nature  formed  by  the  Spirit  that 
is  born  of  Mercury  and  of  God.' " 

"  Excuse  me,  j'ou  say,  monsieur?  —  " 

The  German  repeated  his  words. 

"  We  don't  know  about  that,"  said  the  clerks. 

"  Fiat !  "  said  one  clerk.     "  Fiat  lux  !  " 

"  You  can  convince  yourself  of  the  truth  of  my 
citation,"  pursued  the  German,  "by  reading  the  second 
clause  of  page  75  in  the  treatise  on  '  The  Triple  Life 
of  Man,'  printed  in  1809  by  Monsieur  Migneret,  and 
translated  by  a  philosopher,  a  great  admirer  of  the 
illustrious  shoemaker." 

"Ah!  was  he  a  shoemaker?"  said  the  head  clerk. 
"Just  think  of  that!" 

"  In  Prussia,"  replied  the  German. 

"  Did  he  make  shoes  for  the  king?  "  asked  a  Boeotian 
of  a  second  clerk. 

"He  ought  to  have  put  strings  to  his  sentences," 
said  the  third  clerk. 
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"  That  man  is  pyramidal ! "  declared  the  fourth  clerk, 
pointing  to  the  German. 

Though  the  latter  was  a  demonologist  of  the  first 
rank,  he  had  no  conception  what  mischievous  young 
devils  the  clerks  in  a  lawyer's  office  are.  He  walked 
away,  not  perceiving  their  jokes,  but  convinced  that 
those  young  men  thought  Jacob  Boehm  a  pyramidal 
genius. 

"There's  a  great  deal  of  education  in  France,"  he 
said  to  himself. 
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